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In Memoriim 
(By M. K Gandhi) 


In the death of Hakim Saheb Ajmalkhan the couniry 
has lost one of its truest servants. Hakim Saheb’s 
was a many-sided personality. Me was not merely an 
able physician _who practised his att as much for the 
rich as for the poor. But he was a courtier patriot. 
Though he passed his time among potentates, he was 
a thorough-going democrat. He wasa great Musalman 
and equally great Indian. He loved equally Hindus 
and Musalmans and was in turn equally respected 
and loved by both. Hindu Muslim unity was the breath 

of his nostrils. His later days were soured because of 
our dissensions. But he never lost faith in his country 
or his people. He felt that both the communities 
were bound in the end to unite. Having that unchange- 
able faith, he never. ceased to work for unity. Though 
he took time, he fmally threw in his lot with the 
non-cooperators and did not hesitate to put in peril: his 
fondest and greatest creation, the Tibbia College. He 
loved this College with a passion which only those 
who knew him well could realise. In Hakimji I have 
Jost not merely a wise and steadfast co-worker, I have 
lost a friend on whom I could rely in the hour of 
weed. He was my constant guide in the matter 
of Hindu Muslim unity. His judgmeiut, sobriety 
and knowledge of human nature enabled him 
for the- most part to give correct decisions. Such a 
man never dies. Though he is no longer in the flesh 
with us, hig spirit shall be ever with us and calls us 
even now to a faithful discharge of our duty. And no 
memorial that we can raise to perpetuate his memory 
can be complete until we have achieved real Hindu- 
Muslim unity. May God grant that we may learn to 
do through his death what we failed to do in his 
lifetime. 

‘But Hakimji was no idle dreamer. He believed in 
tealising his dream. As he realised his dream about 
medicine through the Tibbia College, so he sought 
partially to realise his political dream through the 
Jamia Milia. When this national uaiversity was almost 
oa the. point of dying, he, almost single-handed, carried 
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out the plan of removing the institution from Aligadh 
to’ Delhi. But. the’ removal meant more worry for 
him. He believed himself henceforward to be spécially 
responsible for the financial stability of the College. 
He was the principal man to. find support for it either 
from his own pocket or by way of contributions collected 
from personal friends. The immediate and indispensable 
memorial that the nation can raise is to put the 
financial condition of the Jamia on a stable basis. 
Both Hindus and Musalmans are and should be équally 
interested in it. It is one of the four national univer- 
sities still struggling for existence, the other three being 
the Bihar, Kashi ard Gujarat Vidyapiths: When tbe 
Jamia was brought into being Hindus subscribed liberally 
to it. The national ideal has been kept intact in this 
Muslim institution. I commend to the attention of the 
reader the - note prepared by Sjt. Ramachandran ovt of 
his Own experience covering over twelve months. In 
Principal Zakir Husain it has a learned Principal of liberal 
views and undoubied nationalism. The Principal is ably 
assisied by a chosea staff some of whom have travelled 
abroad and possess foreign degrees. ‘i he institution has 
its transfer to Delhi and if it is well 
supported, it promises rich results. There can be no 
doubt that it is the duty of those Hindus and Musal- 
mans who wish to honour the memory of Hakim 
Saheb, who believe in the constructive side of nom 
cooperation and who believe in Hindu Muslim unity, 
to give.as much financial assistance as is possible for 
them to give. Dr. Ansari, Sjt. Shrinivas Aiyengar, 
Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru have 
already issued an appeal in this matter. I am 
now trying through Principal Zakir MUHusain to 
find out the exact condition and placing myself in 
correspondence with Dr. Ansari, and as soon as | have 
collected enough information, I hope to lay it before 
the readers. In the meantime:I invite subscriptions 


so as not to lose time. The subscriptions received bie 


not be handed to any one unless a propet commiitee 
formed and an absolutely correct administration of ee 
I do hope that Hindus and Musalmans 
will vie with one another to swell the subscription 
list. 


is assured. 


Khadi Exhibition, Madras 
I remember having seen, when very young, sine 
bitions which were held at Bombay and Allaha ie 
connection with the Congress which was held ‘ ue 
places in 1904 and 1910 respectively, and = 
remember how I returned from the Exhibitions admiring 
the beautiful cycle and motor shows and the maze 
risi Fhe All-India 
arranged for the fun of the visitors. + : 
Industrial Exhibition held under the gis of t : 
Congress this year ntust, I am afraid, have left muc 
the same impression on most of the people who 
visited it, There was very little in it that was indige- 
nous, very little to represent the various cottage 
industries of India, the bulk of the space being taken 
up by. stalls set up by foreign engineering firms. 
Gandhiji called this Exhibition an elephant as contrasted 
with the Khadi Exhibition which he called an ant. 
The elephant and the ant are in their respective places 
equally harmless and useful, but here the elephant 
seemed to be designed to crush the ant. As an 
American friend remarked, it was Mammon on one 
side and righteousness on the other. The one was 
intended to interest the well-to-do customer to go in for 
machinery and fill the pockets of rich foreign manu- 
facturers, the other was intended to educate the poor in 
the one and only life-giving cottage industry of India, 
and to tempt: the rich to help the poor in the only 
effective way. Apart from this obvious difference in 
the aim and object, the ‘elephant’ was poor even in 
point of arrangement and organisation and the little 
in it that was useful or of educative value was lost in 
the useless litter that encumbered the vast space. 


The Khadi Exhibition was identical in conception 
with the Exhibition held at Bangalore some months 
ago and described in these columns, but it was ona 
larger scale. One missed in this Exhibition Shrimati 
Virumma the queen of the Bangalore Exhibition, but 
the eye of the Exhibition, namely the blind old woman 
from Karnatak, was there spinning away the whole day 
indifferent to the admiring crowd around her. For 
educative propaganda there were more charts and 
photographs in this Exhibition, challenging the attention 
of the student and the critic, and the demonsiration of 
all the processes from ginning to weaving and printing 
was more thorough than at Bangalore. Miss Mithuben 
Petit was there not only with her fine fabrics and 
beautiful little pincushions and other things of daily 
use, artistically done in fine Khadi, but she had two 
‘ladies from her school to demonstrate the delicate 


embroidery and needlework that makes her fabrics so 
attractive. 


There were. as usual competitions in high. speed 
spinning, high count spinning, takli spinning and 
carding with the hand bow, and it is worthy ‘of note 
that the results were even better than the fine ones 
achieved at Bangalore, and some of the recipients of 
prizes were new in the field. To a student interested 


in the.various processes the following results will 
be very instructive: 


Among high speed prize winners the first prize was 
won by young Keshu Gandhi’ who broke all his 
previous records and spun 1400 yards of 87 p. c. 


uni- 
formity and 7+ p. c. test of 21 counts 


in. two hours. 
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The second prize was won by Sjt. Deodhar a 
spun 1426 yards of the same quality but of 1 
counts. 


— 


Amongst the high count prize winners the first rank 
was taken by- Sjt. Minakshisundaram who spun 319 
yards of 150 counts in two hours, the second by 
Sjt. Chokhalingam (with whom the readers of my 
Chettinad letter are familiar) who spun 214. yards of 
145 counts and the third by Keshu Gandhi the first 
prize winner in the first competition who apne 346 
yards of 117. couats. ‘These results are the highest yet 
achieved at the annual competitidns. 


Among the takli spinners Sjt. Rajgopala Ganapati 
Shastri still held the field with his 160 yards per hour 
of 45 counts. The other prize winners also scored as 
high as 140 yards of -38 counts and 123 yards of 40 
counts, 


Amongst the carders Sjt.Kanti Parekh broke his 
previous records by carding 26 tolas in one hour, 
and Sjts.G. K. Pandit and Govindbhai Patel ran a 
close race with him with 24 and 23 tolas per hour 
respectively. 


The number of stalls was naturally much larger 
than at Bangalore, the highest sale at one single stall 
per day being over Rs. 1,500,—a testimony to the 
increasing popularity of Khadi, and increasing capacity 
of the producers to satisfy all tastes and fashions. 
The preitiest stall was Miss Petit’s, but the most 
attractive was the Punjab stall with its beautifully 
paiterned dyed carpets and tablecloths which eee 
every visitor. Of no less interest was a stall where 
a cabinet-maker had exhibited very fine picces of his 
furniture all upholstered in beautifully fine aiid artistic 
Khadi, the whole stall giving an idea of how a 
fashionable drawing room could be tastefully fitted up 
in Khadi. 


It was a veritable sight to see how the different 
varieties of cloth exhibited attracted the attention of 
visitors not. only from Burma: and Ceylon, but of 
Europeans as well, and seemed to satisfy requirements 
of their purses as well as their aesthetic sense. Pandit 
Malaviyaji who in the midst of his numerous engagements 
found time to visit the Exhibition, and took particular 
care to visit every demonstration stall and every shop, 
could not contain himself with the admiration that he 
felt for the work that was being done. ‘Let us stud 
our country with numerous such exhibitions,’ he said. 
‘Let us spread broadcast all the literature about Khadi 
in thousands and hundreds of thousands of copies, and 
let us have a Khadi show im every educational centre 
in India.’ Seeing the blind spinner busy at her wheel 
the Panditji was deeply moved and said, ‘1 wish I could 
carry about with me this old blind woman wherever I 
go, and appeal to our apathetic countrymen to open their 
eyes and see what the Khadi movement means.’ That 
is what Gandhiji also said in effect when in his opening 
speech he appealed to all Congressmen to think of the 
skeletons of Orissa. Both were appeals full of sorrow 
and sadness, coming from the stricken hearts of Panditji 
and Gandhiji which seemed to exclaim to their 
“Behold and see if there.be any sorrow | 
like unto my sorrow.’ 


M. D. 
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Swami Shraddhananda 
Reminiscences 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 
III 

There were two aspects of Swami Shraddhananda’s 
character, that sometimes appeared to me contradictory. 
The one attached him to the country. The other made 
him still more attracted to. the towns, with their 
crowded and animated life. When I came to know him 
thoroughly, it was possible to understand the harmony 
of these two sides of his nature. In the course of these 
reminiscences, it will be necessary to deal with both. The 
permanent attraction was undoubtedly towards the villages; 
but for many years in his later life the towns of India, 
with their uncared for masses, held his closest attention. 

When I first came to know him and love him, his 
supreme devotion was towards the village people. He 
loved their homely, simple life, as it was lived round 
the Gurukula, at Kangri, untouched by the encumbrances 
of modern civilisation. On our walks, every afternoon, 
we used to visit the villages and talk to the village 
people in their homes and on the road. His joy in the 
simplicity of this village life was an intimate part of 
his very being. He was at his very best there, talking 
with the villagers in their own simple way, sharing 
their joys and sorrows. 

The Gurukula, Kangri, kept the simplicity of the 
country in its whole structure. It had been from the 
very first Mahatma Munshi Rama’s own creation. He 
loved it, just as a fond mother loves her own child, or 
as a poet loves his own music and verse. Such a love 
Was a great happiness to witness; and when he found 
that I was able to appreciate the true inner beauties 
and atiractions of the Ashrama, the very fact of my 
joyous enthusiasm for everything that I found there 
bound us more closely together than ever. 

What a perfect host he wason every occasion! 
One thing troubled him a little at first. He was afraid 
that he could not make me perfectly comfortable and 
at home in food arrangements and other matters. But 
when he found out for certain, that I thoroughly 
enjoyed the simple food he provided, his mind became 
easier; and when all the other minor concerns with 
regard to my comfort satisfied him at last ina similar 
manner, he was perfecily at rest. 

Those were very early days indeed,— more than 
twenty years ago,—and I had not learnt such very 
elementary things as how to put on a dhoti. So, with 
much amusement on both sides, he became my 
instructor in these necessary arts of life. The pleasure 
that this gave him was a great delight to me to watch. 

What a glorious time we had together laughing 
over my vain struggles, as I tried hard to sit cross- 
legged, under his guiding instruction, with one leg over 
the other. My poor, stiff joints would never bend and 
contract quite sufficiently to enable me to perform that 
upright sitiing feat, and afier a time of painful 
endeavour I would sive it up, and take to a reclining 
attitude instead, leaning against the wall of the room, 
or geiting into a convenient corner where my back 
had full support. We would laugh over it together, 
and he would say to me: “Charlie, you can never 
do that, unless you begin when you are quite young.” 

These were golden days in my own life. Whenever 
L could get away from Delhi, I would set off to 


journey to Hardwar. There, the bullock-cart would 
await me with a splendid pair of oxen, which were the 
pride of all the Gurukula. We would leave Hardwar, 
with its whimsical looking, peripatetic monkeys seated 
on the top of every wall and sometimes flocking along 
the streets. Then we would wander slowly across vast 
stretches of sand lined with big boulders washed down 
by the river. We had to pass over two or three very 
rickety bamboo bridges, put up for the dry season only, 
which were landmarks on the journey. The scenery 
all the way, as we looked towards the North, was 
amazingly beautiful. The water of the river Ganges, 
fresh from the snows, was the purest, translucent, 
ultramarine blue that I have ever seen anywhere in 
the world. The white, snow-clad, mountain peaks in 
the far distance were equally radiant and entrancing. 
Usually we crossed the river bed in the early morning, 
and the whole scene was like a dream. Every moment 
of the six miles was a vision of God’s own perfection. 


Sometimes Mahatma Munshi Kama would himself 
come out all the way to fetch me, or else he would insist 
on taking me back, though the journey was very 
tiring. At other times, he would send Professor Rama 
Deva, who is now Principal of the Gurukula. The 
latter became almost as intimately known to me as 
Mahatma Munshi Rama himself, and in Manatmaji’s 
bsence I would stay with him. 


There comes back to my mind one amusing incident, 
cry slight in itself; it forms a kind of background to 
the picture in my own mind of those happy times, and 
will explain something of the spirit in which we lived 
merrily together. 


Professor Rama Deva was a great talker. It was 
a part of his own childlike nature,—as natural to him 
as to a child. Mahatma Munshi Rama used to chaff 
him about it, in good honest Punjabi fashion, and 
Rama Deva used to take it all in very good humour. 
Once, after my first visit, quite unaware as yet of this 
peculiar characteristic of Rama Deva, I innocently wrote 
about my first journey over the bed of the river Ganges 
and said that though my companion in the bullock- 
cart went on talking all the while, I was so entranced 
with the beauty of the scene before me, that I paid 
him no attention. Now it happened that my companion 
that morning in the bullock-cart was Professor Rama 
Deva. So he had to endure, with good-humoured 
enjoyment, any amount of chaffing from Mahatma 
Munshi Rama over that one sentence. We were like 
children together in those days, and a joke like that 
went round with never-ending amusement. 


Mahatma Munshi Rama, as I have related, was an 
ideal host. He knew the great art of leaving his 
guest ample leisure to be alone, while giving him at 
the same time his own best care and attention. On 
my first visit, I stayed in the little dharmashala; but 
when I came a second time he took me into his own 
cottage on the very edge of the river Ganges. He 
said to me: ‘This is your own house.’ That made 
me feel perfectly at home; and every act of his was 
as good as his word. His house became my own 
home in a very real sense. This took away some of 
the home-sickness, which used to come in those early 
days in India, when my mother was still living in 
England and I was absent from her. 
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The National Congress 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Unity 

The special feature of Dr. Ansari’s speech was 
its intense hunger for unity. He knew that he 
was expected to bring it about. And if any single 
person could do it, it was certainly Dr. Ansari. He 
accepted the highest honour in the gift of the 
nation because he had confidence in the nation, the 
cause and himself. He certainly left no stone unturned 
to achieve his ambition. Stars favoured him. 
Sjt. Shrinivas Aiyengar helped him by his very reckless- 
ness. No other president would perhaps have dared 
as he did after the partial failure at Simla. But 
Sjt. Aiyengar was not the man to shrink. He took 
Dr. Ansari, the Ali Brothers, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
and others with him and with his accustomed impetuosity 
carried his resolution. He was not committed to 
any formula. When the almost fatal flaw in the 
resolution about the cow and music was pointed out 
and a substitute’ submitted, he whole-heariedly, frankly 
and generously admitted the flaw and accepted the 
substitute as a great improvement on the original. The 
Musalmans present rose to the occasion, and though 
not without some reluctance and hesitation at first, 
accepted the substitute without reserve. Pandit 
Malaviyaji had come with the full intention of accom- 
modating himself to the general wish so far as it was 
possible for him. He knew and everybody realised 
that it was within his power to block the way. He 
did not. True, he had many amendments which he 
considered were necessary but he was not going to 
resist the resolution if his amendments could not be 
carried. Pandit Malaviyaji is probably the oldest 
Congressman. His loyalty to the Congress is beyond 
compare. His patriotism is of the highest order. But 
my Musalman friends have hitherto always belittled 
my faith in his bona fides and nationalism as against 
communalism. I have never been able to suspect 
either even where I have not been able to share his 
views on Hindu Muslim questions. It was therefore a 
great joy to me that the Ali Brothers warmly acclaimed 
his great speech on the unity resolution. So long as 
Hindu and Musalman leaders distrust one another’s 
motives, speeches and actions, there can be no real 
unity in spite of perfect resolutions. Let us hope that 
the trust generated at the meeting will continue and 
prove highly infectious. Maulana Mahomed Ali in his 
Joy over Malaviyaji’s speech said that the Musalmans 
no longer wanted protection of minorities from 
Earl Winterton for it could be better secured 
by Malaviyaji. If there be one Hindu who can 
ee such protection on behalf of Hindus it 
is Malaviyaji. But whether he can ‘deliver goods’ 
etic. 
: r all to renounce the 
ane of Mane or getting protection from a third 

party. were better, if s : ‘ 
voluntarily by the nian ams iG ati wei 
unwilling hands than that ‘ thi : ah as ae 
ird party should be 
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invited to intervene and should weaken and humiliate 
both and hold the nation under bondage. The greatest 
contribution of the Congress then to me was this 
apparent change of heart. 


So far as the vast mass of Hindus are concerned 
they are interested only in the cow and music resolution. 
It was wholly bad in its original form. As it has 
finally emerged from the Subjects Committee and passed, 
all that can be said for it is that it is innocuous and that 
it is the best that could be had at this stage of the 
national evolution. But I for one cannot enthuse over 
it. I can only tolerate it as passable. Nevertheless it 
has great possibilities. If the appeal of the Congress 
penetrates the hearts of Hindus and Musalmans and 
if each party spares the feelings of the other in terms 
of the claims advanced by each, peace is in sight and 
Swaraj within easy grasp. A definite realisation of 
the folly of fratricide and corresponding action will be the 
best and the most dignified answer to Lord Birkenhead’s 
insolent flaunting of British might in the nation’s face. 

It’is therefore profitable to examine the meaning of 
the Congress appeal. I know what would spare the 
Hindus’ feeling in the matier of the cow. It is nothing 
short of complete voluntary stoppage of ¢ow slaughter 
by Musalmans whether for sacrifice or for food. The 
Hindu dharma will not be satisfied if some tyrant 
secured by force of arms immunity of the cow from 
the slaughter. Islam in India cannot make a better 
gift to the Hindus than this voluntary self-denial. And 
I know enough of Islam to be able to assert that 
Islam does not compel cow slaughter and it does 
compel its followers to spare and respect to the full 
the feelings of their neighbours whenever it is humanly 
possible. For me, music before mosques is not on a 
par with cow slaughter. But it has assumed an import- 
ance which it would be folly to ignore. It is for the 
Musalmans to say what would spare Musalman 
feelings. And if complete stoppage of music before 
mosques will be the only thing that will spare the 
Musalman feelings, it is the duty of the Hindus to do 
so without a moment’s thought. If we are to reach 
unity of hearts, wwe must each be prepared to perform 
an adequate measure of Sacrifice. 

If this much-to-be-desired consummation is to be 
reached Dr. Ansari will have to send out peace parties 
with definite instructions to preach the message and 
secure for it the approval of the masses. Have we 
sufficient energy for the mission, have we enough honest, 
industrious and willing missionaries? Let us hope. 

Irresponsibility 

Though I was not able to attend any of the 
Committee meetings, I could not fail to perceive that 
irresponsible talk and work were -the order of the day. 
Indiscipline was not a rare feature. Resolutions involv- 
ing great consequences were sprung upon the Subjects 
Committee and readily accepted by that august body 
without much thought or discussion. The independence 
resolution that was rejected last year was passed almost 
without opposition. I know that its wording was 
harmless but in my humble opinion it was hastily 
conceived and thoughilessly passed. I hope to deal 
with this resolution separately in an early issue. 

The boycott of British goods resolution was passed 
with an equally light heart. The Congress stultifies 
itself by repeating year after year resolutions of 
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this character when it knows that it is not capable of 
carrying them into effect. By passing such resolutions 
we make an exhibition of our impotence, become the 
laughing stock of critics and invite the contempt of 
the adversary. 

Let me not be misunderstood. The Congress has a 
perfect right to boycott British goods, if it so wishes. 
But as the most representative assembly in India, it 
has no right to expose itself to ridicule by using 
threats which it cannot carry into effect. I have singled 


out but two out of the several irresponsible resolutions 
passed by the Congress. 


The conception behind the Congress constitution was 
to make it the most representative and authoritative 
body in all India, and by its commanding voluntary 
obedience on the part of millions, automatically, almost 
imperceptibly, to replace the sham enslaving assemblies 
and councils and the other foreign machinery masque- 
rading under the name of representative bodies. But 
the Congress cannot become the irresistible force it 
was and is intended to be, if its resolutions are ill- 
conceived and are to remain merely paper resolutions 
haviug no response from the people or having no 
correspondence to the popular wants and aspirations 
and if the members are not to observe the 
discipline, decorum and common honesty. If they 
only knew, if they would regard themselves as 
servants of the nation, the members of the All-India 
Congress Committee have the rights and opporiunities 
of service equal to those of the members f any 
parliament in the world. But at the present moment 
we have almost sunk to the level of the schoolboys’ 
debating society. 

The Working Committee is the national cabinet. It 
has to enforce the resolutions of the Congress and the 
All-India Congress Committee. It must _ therefore 
be the body responsible for bringing before the 
A. 1. C. C. resolutions required for the attainment of 
the Congress goal. Any non-official resolution sprung 
upon the A. I. C. C. must be carefully scrutinised and 
should have but a remote chance of passing, if opposed 
by the Working Committee. Every resolution offigial 
or unofficial must have behind it a working plan. 
When therefore an unofficial resolution is brought 
forward, the sponsor must be prepared to disclose 
his plan of action if his proposal is to be accepted. 
A resolution proposing the establishment in every 
village of a free night school for its adult population 
has everything to commend itself to a body like the 
Congress. But if the proposer has no definite feasible 
plan of action behind it, the A. I, C. C. would be 
justified and bound to reject it summarily. If then the 
Congress is to retain its prestige and usefulness, the 
members of the A. I. C. C. will have to revise 
attitude and realise their great responsibility. 


The Elephant and the Ant 

In my humble opinion the Reception Commiitce 
of the Congress at Madras committed a grave blunder 
by permitting and countenancing the so-called All-India 
Exhibition under its egis. That it received Government 
patronage and imprimatur adds nothing to its merit, 
if it does not rob it of what little merit it otherwise 
might have had. The Congress long ago outlived 
Government favours and frowns. The ideals, for which 
the Congress has been working since say 1918 to go 


rules of 


their 


no further back, were almost all ignored in the plan of 
this Exhibition. Let me point out what the All-India 
Exhibition contained. Among the pavillions were 
several assigned to foreign firms for exhibiting their 
wares, one assigned to machinery and mechanical 
contrivances, some to textiles containing foreign yarn, 
others to foreign clocks and watches. There was little of 
Swadeshi, much of foreign and British goods about the 
Exhibition, and this in the name of and under the 
patronage of a Congress which promulgates the gospel 
of Swadeshi and which has on its programme a boy- 
cott of British goods. There was hardly anything to 
interest or instruct the villagers. The Exhibition 
represented not the rural civilisation of India 
but the exploiting city civilisation of the West. 
It was a denial of the Congress spirit and was in 
marked contrast to the Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibitions 
of the past six years. The textile Court seemed to 
have been designed to ridicule Khadi although the 
Congress still retains the Khadi franchise and lends 
its name to the activities of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association. As if the visitors were to be- all English 
all the notices were printed in English. Here 
designed to belittle Khadi: 
“Feed the poor and work the able 
Let the charkha spin the weft 
And the mill the warp 


is one 


In this combination lies the solution.” 
Unless the author of this notice has a deliberately 
mischievous intention, he has demonstrated his ignorance 
of the evolution of Khadi. The fallacy of charkha 
weft and mill warp has been often exposed and refuted 
in these columns. -Suffice it here to say that the 
charkha would have died a well-deserved death if the 
policy of using charkha yarn for weft only had long 
continued. Experience has shown that the combination 
was bad in every respect. 
Here is another equally, if not more mischievous, 
poster: 
“To force a weaver to use handspun warp yarn 
Is like forcing him to fight a battleship with a knife. 
To cut a weaver off from the best methods of work 
Is like cutting off his thumbs.” 
This poster betrays venomous prejudice against 
Khadi and ignorance of the art of weaving and the 
condition of weavers. The writer forgets that all the 


world over, a time owas when weavers’ took 
delight in using handspun yarn both for weft and 
warp and that the art then exhibited by the 
weaver has’ never yet been excelled. The writer 


could easily have corrected himself by visiting the 
Khadi Court outside the precious All-India Exhibition 
Court. He would there have seen weavers aciually 
working fairy tales on handspun warp with the same 
ease and facility that they would have with millspun 
yarn. It is easy of proof that whereas mill-spun yarn 
must in time—not far off—kill out the weaver, 
handspun yarn must revive and is reviving the weaver 
and has already rescued some of them from the butcher’s 
trade and closet-cleaning Every ten hand- 
spinners mean an addition of one whole-time weaver, 
one whole-time carder, not to mention more work for 
dhobis, tailors, carpenters, blacksmiths, dyers, printers etc. 

The coming into being of this foreign and anti- 
India spirit Exhibition under the Congress @gis i$ an 


work. 
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ocular and forcible demonstration of the irresponsibility 
I do not think any 


to which I have already adverted. ! 
white 


Congressman deliberately countenanced this 
elephant. Want of thought, want of care, want of 
responsibility are answerable for—I cannot help calling— 
this scandalous creation. 

There was no doubt the ant of the Khadi. Exhibition 
was happily thrown outside the elephant Court. Rumour 
has it that. the Madras Government would not have a 
Khadi Exhibition inside the All-India Court. 
It certainly suited me. For, having gained a knowledge 
of what this All-India Exhibition was, I would have 
found it difficult if not impossible even for opening 
the Khadi Exhibition to enter what was chiefly a 
foreign Court—-a reminder of national humiliation. 
The Khadi Exhibition on the other hand was, though 
like an ant, a work of indigenous art. It was a school 
for study and demonstration of the potency of Khadi. 
There was beside it an Indian Fine Arts Court, a 
result of the devoted labours of Dr. J. H. Cousins. 
No doubt there were a few other things purely 
Indian or a,result of Indian enterprise in ths so-called 
All-India Exhibition. But they only served to entrap the 


unwary and asa shield for the predominant foreign show. 


Let future Reception Committees beware. 


The Royal Road to Cow Protection 
I 


The chief reason why cows in our country pass 
into the butcher’s hands is, that it is unprofitable 
to keep them. We have been reduced to such deep 
poverty that we have not the wherewithal even to 
feed our own children properly, and it is entirely 
out of the question for us to maintain millions of 
useless cattle. The best way therefore to stop 
the slaughier of cows is to increase their milk yield 
and to improve the quality of their milk in point 
of its butter fat content,—in a word to make 
cow keeping a business proposition in our couniry. 
And when we have done that, even the butcher will 
give up slaughter and take to cow keeping, as he will 
find that the last is more profitable than the first. 
Instead of wasting our small fund of national energy 
in useless and even harmful quarrels, let us conserve 
it and utilise it in a constructive programme of cow 
keeping and catile improvement. And when that 
programme is carried out, we shall find that the cow 
has saved herself and does not. stand any 
in need of extraneous and officious 
often as not operates to her disadvantage. 

If we will thus take upa constructive programme of 
cattle improvement, we will do well to take a leaf out 
of the book of the United Siates, where they have 
achieved wonders in respect of animal husbandry. For 
instance during the last seventy five years for which 
figures are available, the average annual yield of milk 
per cow in the United Siates has risen from 1,436 
pounds in 1850 to over 4,500 pounds in 1925; 
. a ane co as (beak tie a three quarters 

oe . ing detailed figures from 
T.R. Pirtle’s History of the Dairy Industry (Page 169): 
Average annual yield of milk 


United States 
Pounds 


longer 
aid which as 


that is 


Per cow in the 


Year 


Year Pounds 
1850 1,436 1918 3,936 
1860 1,505 1919 3,600 
1870 1,772 1920 3,627 
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1880 2,004 1921 3,945 
1890 2,709 1922 4,021 
1900 3,646 1923 4,260 
1910 3,113 1924 4,368 
1917 3,716 1925 4,935" 


The highest American records for milk and fat 
production in a year up to 1923 were 37,381 pounds 


and 1,218 pounds respectively. 
II 


And what is the secret of this striking success of 
the American people ? 

For one thing they exercise great care in selecting 
the bulls to sire their herds, as they have realised the 
truth of the old adage, ‘The bull is half the herd.’ 
The result is a progressive improvement in the quantity 
as well as the quality of milk yielded by the cows. 

Prof. Clarence H. Eckles in his very valuable 
volume on ‘Dairy Cattle and Milk Production,’ to 
which I am indebted for the bulk of material in this 
article, gives a large number of instructive examples 
of the possibilities in the way of improving the 
production of dairy herds by means of good sires. 

Thirteen scrub cows brought to the Iowa Experi- 
ment Station averaged 3,991 pounds of milk and 
187 pounds of fat. Thirteen daughters ot these cows 
by pure-bred bulls averaged 5,556 pounds of milk and 
253 pounds of fat—an increase in milk of 39 per cent. 
Five cows of the second generation of grades carrying 
75 per cent. of improved blood averaged 8,401 pounds 
of milk and 358 pounds of fat—an increase over the 
original scrubs of 130 per cent. in milk yield and 
109 per cent. in fat production. 

Nineteen common cows in the herd owned by the 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota, Sub-Station averaged 4,570 
pounds of milk and 196 pounds of fat, as compared 
with 5,028 pounds of milk and 251 pounds of fat from 
the daughters—an increase of 55 pounds of fat, or 
about 30 per cent., to be attributed to one cross of 
imiproved blood. 

Ten daughters of the Guernsey bull, Chilmarks’ 
May King, exceeded the yearly records of their grade 
dams by an average of 119 pounds of fat. That is, 
the income from each of the daughters would exceed 
that of her dam by $60 at ordinary prices of butter fat. 

By the use of pure-bred bulls the average yearly 
milk production of a California herd was increased 
from 5,818 pounds of milk to almost 10,000 pounds. 

According to the records of a bull association in 
Maryland 21 cows averaged 5,560 pounds of milk and 
219 pounds of fat, while theit daughters by the pure- 
bred sire averaged 6,523 pounds of milk and 263 pounds 
of fat. The increase to be credited to better inheritance 
was 1,414 pounds of milk and 62 pounds of fat yearly 
for each daughter. 

Results of using pure-bred bulls, taken from a 


survey of Lake Ccunty, Illinois, are shown in the 
following table: 


Results of using pure-bred bulls 


Sire used No. of farms No. of cows Milk sales per cow 
per year 
Pure-bred, females 
pure-bred 56 941 $ 284 
Pure-bred 5 years 
or more 95 1,610 267 
Pure-bred 2 to 4 
years iZzo 2,098 aak 
Grade or Scrub 214 3,160 173 


**This figure is too high. 4,500 pounds is nearer right.’ T.R.P, 
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The wide variation in the way different bulls transmit 
dairy qualities is illustrated in the following table 
compiled from the records of the Jersey herd owned 
by the University of Missouri: 


Sire Average for all lactation periods 
Dams Daughters 
Missouri Rioter 


Milk yield, lbs. 5,380 4,381  (-999) 

Per cent. fat 4.35 4.93 

Yield of fat, lbs. 234 216 = (-18) 
Lorne of Meridale 

Milk yield, lbs. 4,559 6,050 (+1,491 ) 

Per cent. fat 4.85 4.81 


Yield of fat, lbs. 221 291 


3 (+70) 
Missouri Rioter, 3rd 


Milk yield, Ibs. 4,775 8,005 (+3,230) 
Per cent. fat 4.98 4.80 
Yield of fat, Ibs. 238 384 (+146) 


Daisy’s Prince of St. Lambert 


Milk yield, lbs. 5,362 3,932 (-1,430) 

Per cent. fat 5.07 5.03 

Yield of fat, lbs. 269 198 (-71) 
Brown Bessie’s Registrar 

Milk yield, lbs. 6,069 4,607 (-1,462 } 

Per cent. fat 4.94 4.97 

Yield of fat, Ibs. 300 229 (-71) 
Sultana’s Virginia Lad 

Milk yield, lbs. 5,349 7,722 (+2,373) 

Per cent. fat 5:37 5.76 

Yield of fat, lbs. 277 445 (+168 } 


The yearly production of the first ten daughters of 
Emblagaard Tritomia Homestead, a remarkable bull 
owned by the University of Illinois as two-year-olds, 
aftd of their dams at the same age is as follows: 


Dams Daughters 
Lbs. milk 9,594 13,504 
Per cent. fat S21 3.47 
Lbs. fat yield 308 469 


VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI 
What I Saw in the Jamia 


(By G. Ramachandran ) 

I went to the Jamia to learn what I could of Islam 
and Muslims. In Shantiniketan and in the Satyagraha 
Ashram I had come in touch with many of the most 
precious things in Hinduism. As a Hindu I thought 
it my duty to understand to the extent that was possible 
for me the ideals and aspirations of my Muslim 
countrymen. 

From the very first I was accepted as a friend and 
brother. I felt no difficulty in making myself perfectly 
at home. It took me but little time to find out that 
the Jamia consisted of men who were making 
earnest and strenuous efforts-to build tip an institution 
which while it would base itself on all that was 
best in Islam would nevertheless yield to none 
in its robust spirit of nationalism. taev tact 
in the Jamia there is no confiict whatever between a 
deeply Islamic conception of life and nationalism. 
Narrow communalism has no chance in the Jamia. 
When the Jamia seeks to serve the Muslims in the 
right manner it automatically renders a service of the 
highest order to the cause of Indian nationalism. It 
could not be otherwise for it was Hakimji who moulded 
and sustained the Jamia. His heart bled at the thought 
that the general Muslim backwardness in education was 
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a serious bar to Indian nationalism. He wanted to 
educate his community. But he wanted an education 
which would make Muslims at once truer Muslims 
and truer nationalists. In the Jamia therefore he sought 
to offer such an education. And because there was a 
group of teachers who saw and appreciated Hakimji’s 
vision, the Jamia has already succeeded toa great extent 
in reducing that vision to practice. I can remember many 
occasions .when I could clearly find out this new 
spirit at work. The year I have just finished spending 
in the Jamia has been one of unparalleled bitterness 
between the Hindus and Muslims in Delhi. But all 
through the Jamia was an oasis of amity in the midst 
of a desert of bitterness. One thing I remember 
vividly. When Abdul Rashid’s body was taken out 
for burial there was a riot in the streets of Delhi. 
The news came to me when I was taking a class. I 
exclaimed: “What a pity the poor misguided man 
should be hanged!’ “But why, sir, he must be 
hanged. He deserves nothing else. Why did he 
murder Swamiji and that when he was ill and 


feeble?’’? That was what a whole class of Muslim 
students repeated. But I said I was opposed to 
capital punishment. I was told that was another 


question altogether. But just to show that none of 
these sttidents yielded an iota in their faithful allegiance 
to Islam I would narrate one more incident. To 
explain a certain point in what I was teaching I once 
said to a student, “Suppose you are converted to 
Hinduism ... +.” was cut short by a quick but 
respectful interruption. “Please, sir, kindly let us not 
suppose that.”’ I was only happy to yield. 


It is my faith that the Jamia will offer as its gift 
to Indian nationalism a trué interpretation of Islam, 
re-emphasising the tolerance and universal love which 
is at the core of Islam. 


There is one thing more which I should mention. 
The Jamia while endeavouring to offer higher education 
in different branches of studies is conscious that a 
superstructure to remain firm needs must be based on 
a firm foundation. The Jamia is conscious that edu- 
cation to be true cannot exclude vocational training. 
Classes have been opened therefore in carpentry, shoe- 
making and spinning. Weaving is to come in soon as 
part of the vocational programme. Writing of spinning 
one cannot but think of the poor. The Jamia does 
remember the poor. Night classes, with an average 
attendance of two hundred of the poorest boys from 
the surrounding villages, are run by the older 
students. 


In conclusion let me add that the Jamia is yet in 
the making. It has its shortcomings and its failures 
like every other institution. But there is in my mind 
little doubt as to the future. And that because I have 
known the staff of the University intimately as co- 
workers. They are working against tremendous odds. 
I have actually known instances when *some of them 
did not know where to get their next meal. The few 
that are shouldering the responsibility have been tested 
and not found wanting. But for them would 
not have been any Jamia today in spite of the big men 
who are supposed to be interested in it. Thank God 
That is 


there 


they are there and determined to stick on. 
the best guarantee for the future of the Jamia. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 


( By M. K,. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XXXIIl 


Literary Training 

It was seen in the last chapter how we provided 
for physical training on the Tolstoy Farm, and 
incidentally for the vocational. ‘Though this was hardly 
done in a way to satisfy me, it may be claimed to 
have been more or less successful. Literary training, 
however, was a more difficult matter, I had neither 
the necessary resources, nor the literary equipment, 
besides which I had not the time I would have wished 
to devote to the subject. The physical work that I 
was doing used to leave me thoroughly exhausted at 
the end of each day, and I used to have the classes 
just when I was most in need of some rest. Instead, 
therefore, of my being fresh for the class, I could 
with the greatest difficulty keep myself awake. The 
mornings had to be devoted to work on the farm and 
domestic duties, so the school hours had’ to be kept 
after the midday meal. There was no other time 
suitable for the school. We gave three periods at the 
most to literary training. Hindi, Tamil, Gujarati and 
Urdu were all taught and tuition was given through 
the vernaculars of the boys. English was also taught. 
It was also necessary to acquaint the Gujarati Hindu 
children with a little Sanskrit, and to teach all the 
children elementary history, geography and _ arithmetic, 
I had undertaken to teach Tamil and Urdu. The little 
Tamil I knew was acquired during voyages and in jail. 
I had not got beyond Pope’s excellent Tamil Hand- 
book. My knowledge ofethe Urdu script was all that I 
had acquired on a single voyage, and my knowledge 
of the language was confined to the familiar Persian 
and Arabic words that I had learnt from contact with 
Musalman friends. Of Sanskrit I knew no more than 
I had learnt at the High School, and even my Gujarati 
was no better than that which one acquires at the 
school. 

Such was the capital with which I had to carry on. 
In poverty of literary equipment my colleagues went 
one better than I. But my love for the vernaculars 
of my country, my confidence in my Capacity as a 
teacher, as also the ignorance of my pupils and, more 
than that, their generosity, stood me in good stead. 

The Tamil boys were all born in South Africa, 
and therefore knew very little Tamil, and did not know 
the script at all. So I had to teach 
and the rudiments of grammar. That was easy enough. 
My pupils knew that they could any day beat me in 
Tamil conversation, and when Tamilians not knowing 
English came to see me, they became my interpreters. 
I got along merrily, because | never attempted to 
disguise my ignorance from my pupils. In all respects 
I showed myself to them exactly as I really was. 
Therefore in &pite of my colossal ignorance of the 
language I never lost their love and respect. 
comparatively easier to teach the Musalm 
Urdu. They knew the script. 
in them an interest in 
hand-writing. 

These youngsters were for the m 
and unschooled. But I found 


them the script 


It was 
an boys 
I had simply to stimulate 
reading and to improve their 


ost part unlettered 
im the course of my 


work that had very little to teach them, beyond 
weaning them from their laziness, and supervising 
their studies. As 1 was content with this, I could 
pull on with boys of different ages, and learning different 
subjects in one and the same class room. 

Of text-books, about which we hear so much, 
I never felt the want. I do not even remember having 
made much use of the books that were available. 
I did not find it at all necessary to load the boys with 
quantities of books. I have always felt that the true 
text-book for the pupil is his teacher. I remember 
very little that my teachers taught me from books, but 
I have even now a clear recollection of the things they 
taught.me independently of books. Children take in 
much more and with less labour through their ears 


than through their eyes. I do not remember baying 
read any book from cover to cover with my boys. 


But I gave them in my own language all that 1 had 
digested from my reading of various books, and I dare 
say they are still carrying a recollection of it in their 
minds. It was laborious for them to remember what 
they learnt from books, but what I imparted to them 
by word of mouth they could repeat with the greatest 
ease. Reading was a task for them, but listening to 
me was a pleasure, when I did not bore them with 
failure to make my subject interesting, and from the 


questions that my talks prompted them to make I had 
a measure of their power of understanding. 


(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


A Call to India’s Poetess 

Shrimati Sarojini Devi has received a call from 
America chiefly for the purpose of undoing the mischief 
created by Miss Mayo’s untruthful and libellous 
production. No writing underiaken in India can possibly 
overtake the mischief done by that sensation-monger 
who has the ear of a gullible public hungering for and 
living on sensation. No serious American can possibly 
be taken in by Miss Mayo’s scurrilous writings. The 
seriously minded American does not need any refutation. 
And ihe general public that has been already affected 
by Mother India will never read the refutations how- 
ever brilliant attempted in India. The idea therefore 
has been happily conceived in America of bringing out 
Sarojini Devi on a lecturing tour by way of reply to 
Mother India. If Sarojini Devi would respond to the 
invitation, her visit is likely. to undo some at least of 
the mischief wrought by Miss Mayo’s novel. That the 
Poetess would draw crowds whérever she goes and 
command a patient and respectful hearing need not be 
doubted. She is as sure by the magic of her eloquence 
to captivate American imagination as she captivated 
South African and paved the way for the Round Table 
Conference, and finally for the great work that the Right 
Honourable Shrinivas Shastri is doing in South Africa. 
Let us hope that the way would be clear for her to 
accept the invitation and that Dr. Ansari would be able 
to spare her for the foreign mission that seems to call 
this gifted daughter of India. Mik. Gi: * 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M, K, Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XXXIV 


Training of the Spirit 


The spiritual training of the boys was a much 
more difficult matter than their physical and mental 
training. I relied little on religious books for the training 
of the spirit. Of course I believed that every student 
should be acquainted with the elements of his own religion 
and have a general knowledge of his ‘own scriptures, 
and therefore I provided for such knowledge as best: I 
could. But that, to my mind, was part of the  intel- 
lectual training. Long before I undertook the education 
of the youngsters of the Tolstoy Farm I had realised 
that the training of the spirit was a thing by itself. 
To develop the spirit is to build character and to gain 
a knowledge of God and to have self-realisation. And 
I held that this was an essential part of the training of 
the young, and that all other training without culture of 
the spirit was of no use, and might be even harmful. 


I am familiar wiih the superstition that self-realisation 
is possible only in the fourth stage of life, t:e., saunyasa 
(renunciation). But it is a matter of common 
knowledge that those, who defer preparation for this 
invaluable experience until the last stage of their life, 
attain not self-realisation but old age amounting to a 
second pitiable childhood, living as a burden on this 
earth. I have a full recollection that I held these 
views even whilst I was teaching, i.e., in 1911-12, though 
possibly I should not then have expressed them in 
identical language. 


How then was this spiritual training to be given? 
I made the children memorise and recite hymns, and 
I read to them from books on moral training. But 
that was far. from satisfying me. As I came into 
closer contact with them I saw that it was not through 
books that one could impart training of the spirit. Just 
as physical training was to be imparted through physical 
exercise, and the intellectual through intellectual exercise, 
even so the training of the spirit was possible 
only through the exercise of the spirit. And the 
exercise of the spirit entirely depended on the life and 
character of the teacher. The teacher had always to 
be mindful of his p’s and q’s, whether he was in the 
midst of his boys or not. It is possible for a teacher 
situated miles away to affect the spirit of his pupils by 
his way of living. It would be idle for me, if I were 
a liar, to teach my boys to tell the truth. A coward 
‘of a teacher would never succeed in making his boys 


valiant, and a stranger to self-restraint could never 
teach his pupils the value of self-restraint. 1 saw 
therefore that I must be an eternal object lesson for 
the boys and girls living with me. They thus became 
my teachers, and I learnt that I must be good and live 
straight, if only for their sake. I may say that the 
increasing discipline and restraint I imposed on myself 
at the Tolstoy Farm was mostly due to those wards 
of mine. 

One of them was wild, unruly, given to lying, and 
quarrelsome. On one occasion he broke out most 
violently. I was exasperated. I never punished my 
boys, but this time I was very angry. I tried to reason 
with him. But he was adamant, and even tried to 
Overreach me. At last I picked up a ruler lying at 
hand and delivered a blow on his arm. I trembled as 
I struck him, and I daresay he noticed it. This was 
an entirely novel experience for them all. The boy 
cried out and begged to be forgiven. He cried ot 
because the beating was painful to him, he could, if he 
had been so minded, have paid me back in the same 
coin, being a stoutly built youth of sevenieen, but he 
realised my pain in being driven to this violent resource, 
Never again after this incident did he disobey me. But 
I still repent that violence. I am afraid I exhibited 
before. him that day not the spirit, but the brute in me. 


I have always been opposed to corporal puiaish- 
ment. 1 remember only one occasion on which 
I physically punished one of my sons. I have therefore 
never until this day been able to decide whether 1 was 
right or wrong in using the ruler. Probably it was 
improper, for it was prompted by anger and a desire 
to punish. Had it been an expression only of my 
distress I should have considered it justified. But the 
motive in this case was mixed. This. incident set me 
athinking and taught me a-better method. of correcting 
students. I do not know how that method would have 
availed on ihe occasion in question. The youngster 
soon forgot the incident and | do not. think he ever 
showed great improvement. But the incident made me 
understand beiter the duty of a teacher towards his 
pupils. Cases of misconduct on the part of the boys 
often occurred after this, bui1 never resorted to corporal 
punishment. Thus in my cndeavour to impart spiritual 
training to the boys and girls under me |! came to 
understand better and beiter the power of the spirit. 

(Translated from Navajivan\by M. BD.) 
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The Week 
‘The Poor in Spirit’ . 
For over a year, practically, we have been like birds 
wandering from their nests, and it was with a positive 


feeling of relief that we returned to :the Ashram. Thanks’ 


to the decision of the All-India Spinners’ Association, 
the impending tours in February and March have been 
for the time being cancelled, so as to give Gandhiji an 
unbroken period of quiet time at the Ashram. 

The quiet time, however, does not mean lack o 
work. It is a time of ‘toil unsevered from tranquillity, 
of communings with the inmates of the Ashram and 
of ‘self*examination. Among the many problems that we 
have to face in the Ashram one is that of malayia which 
visits us regularly every year after the end of the mon- 
soon. Doctors have been consulted ‘as to the causes 
and the means of prevention, and one of ‘the usual 
means suggested is protection from mosquitees with the 
help of a mosquito-net. ‘How can all .afford a :mos- 
quito net? Is there no means which the .poorest can 
afford?’ Gandhiji seems to have asked the doctors, 
who said there was one. That is keeping the -body 
properly covered, and smearing the face with Kerosene 
oil. Gandhiji-generally uses the mosquito-net, but as 
‘soon as he saw that there was a poor man’s remedy, 
he asked the net to be removed and has been smearing 
his face with Kerosense oil before bed time. ‘The 
poor .in spirit’ ‘of the beatitudes are not the poor who 
cannot afford a thing, but those, who, affording ‘the 
thing, deny themselves its use because the poor 
cannot afford it. 


‘Another and much more forcible illustration occurred 
during the same week. ‘I have to give you this evening 
‘an instance of a folly of which three of us have -an 
equal share,’ said Gandhiji at one of our prayer meetings. 
“Or rather my -share is the biggest inasmuch as, I, as the 
head of the Ashram, am expected to be much more 
vigilant than any:one of you.’ Many of us could not 
imagine what this would be. But he narrated it in 
vivid and, as he is wont to describe his mistakes, in 
exaggerated detail. Those who have seen Gandhiji’s 
foom:in the Ashram will remember that between the 
wall -which faces the river and the roof there is a piece 


‘of lattice work. It is meant for ventilation, but it-also_ 


lets in the sun’s rays straight on Gandhiji’s face. So 
he asked one of us to put something there as a screen. 
This friend asked another who immediately brought in 
the carpenter with a board. He naturally thought a 
shutter would be better than a screen, and asked if 
Gandhiji would like it. Gandhiji agreed, but soon after 
the carpenter began his work, he seems to have perceived 
that.he had’ not done the right thing. So he began 
‘to think aloud. He first told the friends who had been 
sharers in ‘the mistake, then the ladies whom he 
meets évery morning for half an hour, and finally 
the prayer.- meeting. “Now this is not what we who 
are pledged to poverty may do. It ought to have 
occurfed -to me that a piece of cardboard or a piece 
of clofh would serve as well as this shutter which costs 
a couple of rupees and three hours’ labour for the 
carpenter. The cardboard or the piece of old cloth 
would “have -cost nothing and any one could have fixed 
it there with a.couple of nails. It is in these simple 
little things that our creed is: tested. The. Kingdom of 
Heaven is for those who are poor in spirit. Let us 


therefore learn at every step to reduce our needs and 
wants to the terms of the poor and try to be truly poor 
in spirit, ’ 
The Humble 

We have hymns every morning and evening, sis 
usually it is) Khare Shastri, our music teacher who 
conducts the prayer and simgs the hymns. During 
his absence in Madtas, however, Pandit Totaram)!, 
who has a store-house of Kabir’s songs, had been 
conducting the prayers, and one morning he gave a very 
sweet song which nane of us had heard before.  Akies 
the evening prayers Gandhiji asked the children if any 
one could say what song they had heard in the morn- 
ing. None of them could say, and that gave Gandhiji 
an opportunity of giving us a brief sermon on prayer 


cand -on the song itself. ‘Well, I do not remember 


the exact words of the song,’ he said. ‘But no one can 
forget the substance of the song. It is not only the music 
but the substance that has been haunting me the whole 
day. You do not come to prayer to listen to Riwigty 
or. to ddmire this man’s or that man’s -voice, but in 


order that you may carry with you for the day some- 


thing from what you hear to: guide and inspire you in 
all your actions. If we do not do so, all our :prayer 
would be like sounding ‘brass or a tinkling cymbal. 
What a great song was today’s! Kabir in his ‘homely 
telling way has described the treasures of the humble. 
It isnot he that exalteth himself, but he that humbleth. 
himself that shall see God, says Kabir. We have to be 
humble like the ant and not proud like the elephant.’ 
But I give the song itself: 

“Only he who humbleth himself will find the Lord. 

‘It is no use -your going to the weaver with coarse 
yarn, and asking for fine cloth from him. 

“Hard earth is no use to the potter, unless he 
‘beats it into very fine powder for clay. Then and'then 
only can it be fit for the wheel. 

‘An elephant will try in vain to pick up the grains 
of sugar scattered in grains of sand. But an ant will 
easily pick them up. Humble thyself therefore. 

‘For he who exalteth himself shall be. crushed. | 
‘But says Kabir, he. who humbleth himself shall find 
God.’ 

Communings 


The evening talk, whenever he gives one, is devoted 
to topics arising out the everyday life of the-members, 
The morning ones are almost always about some 
thought or other from the Gita. No elaborate comment. 
Just a few words or sentences on the chapter recited, 
to serve as a sort of approach to the chapter. For 
instance: “Chapter Nine contains what I would 
describe as the healing balm for us afflicted mortals = 
afflicted not only with physical ills, but with ills of the 
spirit. The chapter contains the promise of God to all 
erring mortals,.nay even to those who may be ‘born 
from the very womb of Sin.’ Those that turn to Him 
shall have no cause to grieve. The chapter also shows 
that the Gita was written when varnashrama had 
ceased to exist in its pristine purity and had come to 
mean, as‘ it does today, a classification of high and.low. 


Let.us forget that, and remember that the promise is 


given to all — afq REGU — even if they be-steeped 


in sin. And when we are all steeped in sin, more or 
‘less, who .dare cast the stone at whom? “Be thou 
-Cetlain,.none.can perish, trusting. Me,’ says the [ord, 
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but let. it not be understood to mean. that our sins. will 
be washed away by merely trusting Him without any 
Striving. Only he who struggles hard against the 
allurements of sense objects, aad turns in tears and 
gtief to the Lord, will be comforted.” 

Again, Chapter Eleven and Twelve: ‘What can 
more forcefully turn one to God than this panoramic 
vision of His multitudinous manifestations, and having 
thus. prepared us for bhakti, the Lord gives us the 
essence of bhakti in the twelfth chapter which is so 
brief that any one can commit it to memory to. call 
it to his aid in moments of trial.’ 

Chapters Fourteen and Fifteen: 

“Chapter fourteen and the threefold division of the 
qualities of nature remind me of Henry Drummond's book 
T read about 30 years ago—The Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World. The laws are numerous but they have 
been broadly classified under three heads. The fourteenth 
chapter describes the laws to which man is’subject and 
the fifteenth describes Purushottama the Perfect Man. 
The ‘ascent of man’ is what we have to learn from 
these chapters. There is no man who is governed 
exclusively by one of the three gwnas—sattva, rajas 
or tamas. We have each of us to rise to a state 
in which we are governed predominantly by the 
sativa principle, until at last we rise beyond the three 
and are ‘Perfect Man.’ I can think of an_ illustration 
from the physical world. Take water, which in 
its solid state remains on the earth; it cannot ascend 
until it is rarefied into steam. But once it is rarefied 
into steam it rises up in the sky where at last it is 
transformed irfto clouds which drop down in the 
form of rain and fructify and bless the earth. We are 
all like water, we have to strive so to rarefy ourselves 
that all the ego in us perishes and we merge in the 
infinite to the eternal good of all.” 

The Essence of Forgiveness 


One of the candidates for the Khadi service went 
in one day with his own ailment. He said he was 
very much prone to anger and he wanted to cleanse 
himself with fasting. ‘I warn you,’ said Gandhiji, ‘that 
fasting is not always a penance for sins, Humble 
surrender to God_is the only escape from sim, and all 
fasting except when it is undertaken to help that 
surrender is useless. I would suggest a __ better. 
remedy. Go and apologise to the man you were angry 
with, ask him to prescribe the penance for you and 
do that: That will be much better expiation than 
fasting. The friend went and did likewise. But what 
should the man who has been wronged do in this case? 
Simply forgive? Forgiveness, we have been told, is 
the ornament of the brave, but what is that forgiveness ? 
Passivity 2 Taking the blow lying down? Is that the 
meaning of resisting not evil ? 

This was the subject of a talk one evening and 
I summarise it briefly: “This talk of passive non- 
resistance has been the bane of our. national life. 
Forgiveness is a quality of the soul, and therefore a 
positive quality. It is not negative. ‘Canquer anger,’ 
says Lord Buddha, .‘ by non-anger.’ But what is that 
*“non-anger?’ It is a positive quality and means the 
supreme virtue of charity or love. You must be roused 
te this supreme virtue which must express itself in your 
going to the angry man, ascertaining from him the 
gause of his anger, making amends if you have 


given any cause for offence and then bringing home 
to him the error of his way 
that it is wrong to be provoked. This consciousness 
of the quality of the soul, and deliberate exercise 
of it, elevate not only the man but the surrounding 
atmosphere. Of course only he who has’ that love will 
exercise it. This love can certainly be cultivated by 
incessant striving.” M. D. 


and convincing him 


Mysore Government’s Khadi Centre 

The Mysore Government have taken up an experiment 
in Khadi production and have started work in reat 
earnest at a centre called Badanval, taking advantage 
of help from the A. I. S. A. in regard to workers and 
plan of work. Sjt. Rajagopalachari has received a letter 
from one of the workers from which the following 
interesting account of progress of work is extracted. Ht 
shows how easily Khadi spreads if the work is started 
on right lines in rural areas where the need for a 
supplementary occupation is keenly felt: 

“300 spinners have received advances from 
us in the shape of cotton or cash to buy 
the same while 100 others have been supplying yarn 
without having received any advance. The average 
liability of each spinner is Re. 1. The spinning 
area has extended to the interior towards, Gundlupet 
Taluk up to some fifteen miles south of Badanval, 
The Badanval spinning circle has now developed 
into an ellipse which necessitates the opening of q 
second spinning focus; else it is difficult to keep 
the balance. Two thirds of the quantity of yarn 
that is being collected now flows into Badanval from 
an area which had never been thought of by the 
founders of this circle. In fact, if anything like a 
survey had been effected before hitting upon Badanval 
as the centre, they should have- fixed the centre 
somewhere between Badanval and Gund!lupet. But 
all this rearrangement cannot be effected immediately. 

“The following statement will explain the present 
condition of the work: 

As on Noy. 3th As on Dec. 26th 


No. of villages to which 
we have extended 
our operations 25 40 
No. of spinners 230 400 
Yarn produced Rs. 160 (Ibs. 212) Rs. 502 (Ibs, 715) 
Cloth produced Rs. 145 (380 yds.) Rs. 445 (825 yds.) 
Weekly earnings of spinner 0-S—0 
Weekly earnings of weaver 3-6-0 
“We have not yet made suitable arrangement for 
bleaching. This hinders the immediate disposal of 
our Khadi. We are trying to get over -this difficulty. 
“Cotton has never been and will never be a 
money crop in this area. 
cultivation. 


There is no extensive 
every spinner is sure to 
stock her own cotton to feed her spindle and her 
buffalo with. While the lint converts itself into 
thick warm dupatti, the seed converts itself into 
nice butter which fatiens the luxurious city folk. 
I,do not know whether Nunjangad butter and 
Nunjangad Khadi will appeal to the taste of the 
Bangalore folk in the same degree. 


Next year 


“We are going to Gundlupet area in a couple of 
days and we shall return after a week.”’ 


M. K. G. 
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Independence v. Swara) 
(By M. K Gandhi) 


It is said that the Independence resolution is a 
fitting answer to Lord Birkenhead. If this be a serious 
contention; we have little notion of the answer that 
we should make to the appointment of the Statutory 
Commission and the circumstances attending the an- 
nouncement of the appointment. The act of appointment 
needs, for an answer, not speeches however heroic they 
may be, not declarations however brave they may be, but 
corresponding action adequate to the act of the British 
Minister, his colleagues and his followers. Supposing 
the Congress had passed no resolution whatsoever but 
had just made a bonfire of every yard of foreign cloth 
in its possession, and induced a like performance on 
the part of the whole nation, it would have been some 
answer, though hardly adequate, to what the act of 
appointment means. If the Congress could have 
brought about a strike of every Government employee 
beginning with the Chief Judges and ending with the 
petty peons, not excluding soldiers, that act would 
have been a fairly adequate answer. It would certainly 
have disturbed. the comfortable equanimity with 
which the British ministers and those concerned are 
looking upon all our heroics. 


It may be said this is merely a counsel of perfection 
which I should know is not capable of execution. 
Ido not hold that view. Many Indians who are 
not speaking today are undoubtedly preparimg in 
their own manner for the happy day when 
every Indian now sustaining the system of 
Government which holds the nation in bondage will 
leave the denationalising service. It is contended that 
it is courage, it is undoubtedly wisdom, to restrain 
the tongue whilst one is unprepared for action. Mere 
brave speech without action is letting off useless steam. 
And the strongest speech shed its bravery when in 
1920 patriots learnt to court imprisonment for strong 
speeches. Speech is necessary for those who are 
dumbstruck. Restraint is necessary for the garrulous. 
The English administrators chaff us for our speech and 
occasionally betray by their acts their contempt of our 
speeches and thereby tell us more effectively than by 
words Act if you dare.’ Till we can take up the 
challenge every single threatening speech or gesture 
of ours is in my Opinion a humiliation, an 
admission of impotence. I have seen prisoners in 
chains spitting frothy oaths only to provide mirth 
for their gaolers. 


Moreover has independence suddenly become a goal 
in answer to something offensive that some English- 
man has done? Do men conceive their goals in order 
to oblige people or to resent their action? I submit 
that if it is a goal, it must be declared and pursued 
irrespective of the acts or threats of others. 

Let us therefore understand what we mean by 
independence. England, Russia, Spain, Italy, Turkey, 
Chilli, Bhutan have all their independence, Which 
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independence do we want? I must not be accused of 
begging the question. For if I were told that it is 
Indian independence that is desired, it is possible to 
show that no two persons will give the same definition. 
The fact of the matter is that we do not know our 
distant goal. It will be determined not by our definitions 
but by our acts, voluntary and involuntary. ]f we are 
wise, we will take care of the present and the future 
will take care of itself. God has given us only a 
limited sphere of action and a limited vision. Sufficient 
unto the day is the good thereof. 


I submit that Swaraj .s an all-satisfying goal 
for all time. We the English-educated Indians often 
unconsciously make the terrible mistake of thinking 
that the microscopic minority of English-speaking 
Indians is the whole of India. I defy any one to give 
for independence a common Indian word intelligible to 
the masses. Our goal at any rate may be known by 
an mdigenous word understood of the three hundred 
millions, And we have such a word in Swaraj first 
used in the name of the nation by Dadabhai Naoroji. 
It is infinitely greater. than and includes independence, 
It is a vital word. It has been sanctified by the 
noble sacrifices of thousands of Indiane It is a word 
which, if it has not penetrated the remotest corner of 
India, has at least got the largest currency of any 
similar word. It is a sacrilege to displace that word 
by a foreign importation of doubtful value. This 
independence resolution is perhaps the final reason 
for conducting Congress. proceedings in Hindustani and 
that alone. No tragedy like that of the independence 
resolution would then have been possible. The most 
valiant speakers would then have ornamented the 
native meaning of the word Swaraj and attempted all 
kinds of definitions glorious and inglorious. Would 
that the independents would profit by their experience 
and resolve henceforth to work among the masses 
for whom they desire freedom and taboo English 
speech in its entirety in so far as mass. meetings 
such as the Congress are concerned. 


Personally I crave not for ‘independence,’ which I 
do not understand, but I, long for freedom from the 
English yoke. I would pay apy price for it. I would 
accept chaos in exchange for it. For the English peace 
is the peace of the grave. Anything would be better 
than this living death of a whole people. This satanic 
rule has well-nigh ruined this fair land materially, 
morally and spiritually. I daily see its law courts 
denying justice and murdering truth. I have just 
come from terrorised Orissa. This rule is using my 
Own countrymen for its sinful sustenance. I have a 
number of affidavits Swearing that in the district of 
Khurda acknowledgments of enhancement of revenue are 
being forced from the people practically at the point of 
the bayonet. The unparalleled extravagance of this 
tule has demented the Rajas and the Maharajas who, 
unmindful of consequences, ape it and grind their subjects 
to dust. In order to protect its immoral commerce 
this rule regards no means too mean, and in order to 
keep three hundred millions under the heels of a 
hundred. thousand it carries a military expenditure 
which is keeping millions in a siate of semi-starvation 
and polluting thousands. of mouths with intoxicating 
liquor. 
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But my creed is non-violence under all circumstances. 
My method is conversion, not coercion; it is self- 
suffering, not the suffering of the tyrant. I know that 
method to be infallible. I know that a whole people 
veal adopt it without accepting it as its creed and 
without undersianding its philosophy. People generally 
do not understand the philosophy of all their acts. 
My ambition is much higher than independence. 
Vhrough the deliverance of India, I seek to deliver the 
so-called weaker races of the earth from the crushing 
heels of Western exploitation in which England is the 
greatest partner. If India converts, as it can convert, 
Englishmen, it can become the predominant partner in 
a world commonwealth of which England can have 
the privilege of becoming a partner if she chooses. 
India has the right, if she only knew, of becoming the 


predominant partner by reason of her numbers, 
geographical position and culture’ inherited for 
ages. This is big talk I know. For a fallen India 


Ly aspire to move the world and protect weaker races 
is seemingly an impertinence. But in explaining my 
strong opposition to this cry for independence, I can 
no longer hide the light under a bushel, Mine is an 
ambition worth living for and worth dying for. In no 
case do I want to reconcile myself to a state lower 
than the best for fear of consequences. It is therefore 
not out of expedience that I oppose independence as 
my goal. I want India to come to her own and that 
state cannot be better defined by any single word than 
Swaraj. Its content will vary with the action that the 
nation is able to put forth ata given moment. India’s 
coming to her own will mean every nation doing 
likewise. 


Taking unlawful Liberty 
A Sindhi friend writes: 


“T am enclosing herewith a cutting from the 
Sind Observer of Karachi wherein you will find 
your name among others used in support of medi- 
cines sought to be popularised and sold through 
the medium of such advertisement. 


“‘T can hardly believe you could have spoken or 
written appreciatively of the medicines, mixtures, 
pills or potions of the pharmacy in question. 


“T hope you would write in Young India 
about this matier.” 


I have geen the advertisement too. It is taking an 
unlawful liberty with my name and I doubt not the names 
of other leaders. It is remarkable the freedom these 
pharmacies take in order ‘to find custom for their 
wretched traffic. In my opinion this use of names of 
persons without their permission is an illegality 
punishable in law. Since as a non-cooperator I 
may not seek the protection of the law, I must be 
satisfied with warning the public against being misled by 
“the use of my name in connection with any drug 
whatsoever. My disbelief in drugs in general is as 
strong as ever notwithstandig the very limited use by 
me in recent times of one or two comparativly harmless 
and well-known opening drugs and quinine. I have no 
desire to see pharmacies multiplied in this country. I 
would rather see people freed from the slavery 


of drugs, 
M. K., G. 


Madras Khadi Exhibition 
(By M. K. Gaadhi ) 

Mr. Polak ‘being in Madras during the Congress week, 
I invited him to visit the Khadi Exhibition and give me 
his criticism, He has now sent mea letter from which 
I take the following extract: 

“T find myself unable to give you any real 
summary of my views on the Exhibition, first, because 
I was there too short a time, secondly, because there 
was no adequate guide to the work, and thirdly, 
because of my defective knowledge of the subject. 
The following must therefore serve inadequately. The 
site was bad, owing to its being partly bounded by 
an open ditch in which either running or stagnant 
water stood. The inconvenience must have been 
considerable. Owing to the open nature of the 
Exhibition, dust must have frequently swept over 
both visitors and stalls. Because of the very nature 
of the Exhibition and the strong sunlight, there 
could be very little display of goods and therefore 
there was not much to catch the eye, unless one 
specially looked out for particular things. I think 
that this is a distinct defect, where so much in this 
country depends upon, an appeal to the eye. The 
usual propaganda, through charts, diagrams and 
maps, was good, but might have been and might be 
Considerably better. The simpler the appeal and the 
larger the scale, the more success with the multitude. 

“Again, I think it would have been better if 
products had been arranged according to kind than 
according to district, if this had been possible. 
Thus, plain cloth all together; plain block-printed cloth 
ditto; coloured-printed cloth, ditto; dyed cloth, ditto; 
and so on. Then it would have been possible better 
to compare like things from different areas, and one 
could better have judged where one district excelled 
and another lagged behind. 

“On the other hand, I found an immense 
advance in quantity and quality of production from 
what I had been led to expect. There was a 
remarkable variety of product, both in quality and 
in kind, and this seems clearly to indicate that the 
demand is growing and is being supplied. By the 
way, I hope that indigenous vegetable dyes will 
be encouraged to the exclusion of imported artificial 
ones. I was told that Khadi did not take vegetable 
dyes as well as the latter. 

“T am sure that Khadi has come to stay; but 
I believe that it is only by encouragement from the 
higher classes that the populace will take to it 
generously. The only way to get the higher classes 
genuinely to interest themselves in the matter—for 
patriotism and self-interest are not often bed-fellows ! — 
is to give them beautiful and artistic things of 
good quality from their, point of view. I don’t 
belive they will adopt yours, except verbally and to 
please you. Unless Khadi can be as cheap, as good, 
as satisfying for all needs, as the machine product, 
you will have a losing fight except in so far as you 


are content to have a cottage industry for self- 
clothing adjunct to agriculture. 


“These few thoughts—that you will probably 
and righily discard as the superficial views of an 
egotistical and ill-informed amateur—occur to me but 
as I promised to send you them, there they are.” 
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Though the criticism is nat a considered opinion, 3 e oe i 
it’ will be useful to the organisers of future 4 5S 162 52 
exhibitions. I do not share the view that educated 2 106 bani 'e «t 
Indians will not patronise Khadi unless they have it 6 ne se! i 
supplied to them on the same terms as machine-made § an pf Me 
cloth as to price, quality, durability &c. Whilst they do 8 85 136 60 
expect a particular standard to satisfy their artistic taste, {03 187 80 
they are gladly paying extra cost, and are by no means 10 
insistent on equality with machine-made cloth in point LV 


of quality. 

The knowledge that Khadi supports the poorest of 
the land who would otherwise be without such support 
iS a great determining factor with the educated and 
well-to-do classes in buying Khadi. But that of course 
i mo reason for Khadi producers to be remiss in their 
wttempt to improve the quality. Indeed the advance 
made in this: direction is highly encouraging- The 
workers are not going to be contented with anything 
less than the excellence that Khadi had when there was 
mo machine-made cloth and which no machine has 


been yet able ever to equal. 


The Royal Road to Cow Protection 
Ill 

Secondly they are very careful in feeding their cows 
in America. Feeding is no less important than breed- 
ing in dairying. The ration should not only be 
sufficient, but should also be balanced; that is to say, 
there should be a proper proportion between the 
protein on one side and the carbo-hydrates and fat on 
the other. 

Carl W. Larson and Fred S. Putney in their useful 
volume on ‘Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management ’ 
deseribe two experiments showing the effect af good 
feeding. 

A nerd of eight cows was kept under observation 
by Maryland Experiment Station on farms during one 
year. The next year the same animals were kept at 
the Station, where a good feeding system was established. 
The following table shows the effect of proper feeding 


on ordinary cows: 
Cow First Year 


At Station Average per Average per 
Number day, best day, best 

week first week seeond 
year year 
1 4,004 6,092 27 40 
2 4,422 5,051 21 33 
3 5,192 6,163 27 40 
4 4,537 6,134 ae: 48 
5 6,097 6,995 31 a 
6 4,035 7,995 ad 57 
f 6,357 6,828 38 = 
8 4,653 5,465 24 37 


A similar experiment was 
New York Experiment Station. 
of cows on the farms near Cornell University was 
selected. One year the COws were fed and_ handled 
by their respective owners, records however being 
kept by the Station. The following year the animals 
were kept in the College and fed balanced 


undertaken by the 
A herd representative 


rations. 
~ following table shows the average weekly 
roduction during t y t 
: ere: g the two years and the percentage 
Cow Nurber Avers go Weekly Production Percentage 
First Year Second Year Of increase 
t 89 112 25 
2 83.9 121.6 44.9 


There is. much more we may learn from the United 
States, but we will touch one point further and then 
close, | 

The Americans save manure with the greatest care 
and apply it to the soil under the best conditions 
possible. Snyder of the Minnesota Experiment Station 
secured a return of from $ 2 to $3 a ton when he applied 
manure to the soil, this figure representing the actual 
increase in crops produced in tests covering five years. 
Wiancko of the Purdue Experiment Station reports 
that ‘manure applied at a normal] rate will produce 
crop increases worth from $2 to over $8 per ton of 
manure according io the fertility of the soil and the 
crop grown. The average return in the seven fields 
reported has been $5 per ton of manure anplied.” 
Experiments by the Ohio Station showed an average 
value of ‘$ 3.31 to the ton of manure. 


This is Sweetser’s summary of studies in the 
manurial value of excreta of milch cows, showing the 
relation of feeding to manure value: 

‘1. The feces contains + of the nitrogen, } of 
the phospharic acid and 4 of the potash ef the food.. 

‘2, The urine contains $ of the nitrogen, almost 
no phosphoric acid, and } of the potash of the fond. 

‘3. The milk contains less than } of the nitrogen, 
7 of the phosphoric acid, amd 1/10 of the petash, or 
less than ¢ of the manurial value of the food. 

‘4. When the urine is allowed to waste, more 
than § of the food, or 63 per cent. of the manurial 
value of the solid and liquid manure, ts last.’ 

Prof. Eckles gives the fallowing table showing the 
amount and composition of manure excreted by a 
1,000-pound dairy cow as well as the value of the 
manure at 15 cents, 4 cents, 5 cents and 20 cents 


respectively for a pound each of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash and a hundred pounds of organic 
matter; 

Urine Dang Total 

Lbs, Lbs. Lbs. 
Pounds produced per year 8,000 18,000 26,000 
Pounds dry matter contained 560 3,600 4,160 
Pounds of nitrogen 64 63 127- 
Pounds of phosphoric acid trace 36 40 
Pounds of potash 80 45 125 
Value plant nutrients $ 13.60 $13,10 $26.70 
Value of organic maiter 1.10 7.20 8.30 
Total commercial value 14.70 20.30 35.00 
Value one ton manure 3.65 pI 25 2.70 


This shows that the urine of cows contains by far 
the most valuable fertilising constituents of the excreta. 
The urine though less than half of the dung in weight 
contains practically the same amount of nitrogen, and 
of the total of 125 pounds of potash excreted, a little 
less than two thirds (80 pounds ) pass off in the 
urine. The-value of plant nuirients present in the 
urine is $13.60 as compared with $13.10 for the dung, 
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and one ton of liquid manure has a total value of 
$ 3.65, or $140 more. thana ton of cow dung. ‘Hence 
the importance of Preventing the loss of this valuable 
part of the excrement. 


T : ; 
The ‘New Jersey Experiment ‘Station found that 


when solid cow manure was exposed to ordinary 


leaching for 109 days, it lost 37.6 per cent. of its 
nitrogen, 51.9 per. cent. 


of its phosphoric acid; and 
47.1 per cent. 


of its potash. Mixed dung and urine 
lost in the same time 51 ver cent. of ‘its nitrogen, 
51.1 per cent. of its phosphoric acid, and 61 per 
cent. of its potash. Over one half of the total value 
was lost in less than four months’ exposure to ordinary 
weather. The loss in fertility from one cow by the 
leaching of the manure would amount to $12.50 per 
year. These losses, especially of nitrogen, are -partly 
accounted for by fermentations which set the ammonia 
free and make the other constituents more soluble. 
The advantages of conserving manure were demonstrated 
by the results of an experiment at the Cornell Experi- 
ment Station. Five tons of cow manure was packed 
lightly in a box and exposed to the elements from 
April to October. The losses during that period 
amounted to 49 per cent. in total weight, 41 per cent. 
of the nitrogen, 19 per cent. of the phosphoric acid, 
and 8 per cent. of the potash. 


VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI 


Mukundan’s Penance 
(By C. R.) 

[One of Chakravarti Rajagopalachari’s ambitions 
seems to be to write touching stories for Young India. 
The one that follows has like all his stories a moral 
behind it. This one is an ‘untouchable’ story. May 
it melt some stony ‘touchable’ heart ! M. K. G.] 


A group of children were playing, teasing the 
monkeys in the village tamarind tope. It was huge 
fun to the bigger boys. But to the smaller children and 
to the monkeys the frolic was not unmixed with fright 
when either the monkeys or the boys chanced to get 
the upper hand. But the noise cheered up the weak- 
lings, and the game went ona long while. 


A shrill cry .was suddenly heard from an extreme 
corner and they, rushed to the spot to find little 
Mukundan the favourite of the village fiercely atiacked 
by a powerful monkey. The beast was a mother 
whose little one had been chased and having dropped 
from the tree, was caught by Mukundan. The incensed 


mother sprang at the boy and held him fiercely by 


the throat after causing fearful gashes on his face and 
arms. 

“Let go! 
other children. 


Let the young one go!” shouted the 

But Mukundan was dazed and did not understand 
what he was told to do. None of the children. ventured 
fo go near, and many more terrible wounds were 
inflicted by the infuriated beast. Mari, a Pariah boy, 
then rushed and plucked the little monkey from 
Mukundan’s hands. The beast left Mukundan and sprang 
at Mari. Mari dropped the little monkey down at once, 
and took up a stick from the ground and faced the 
beast, who then retired covering her young one. When 
the little monkey was safe under the mother’s belly, 
she scampered off and was on the topmost branch of 


s 
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the tree. Mukundan was lying senseless on the ground. 
Most of the children were tao frightened to do anything 
for the poor boy and they ran away to the village 
shricking the news as they ran, ‘““Mukundan is dead!” 
“The monkey has killed Mukundan !” 

Mari, however, called his younger brother back, 
who was running away with the others. 

“Go and bring some water from mother, Chinnan,” 
he said, and sat down wiping the blood off Mukundan’s 
face. 

The boy returned with a little mud-pot full of 
water. Mari splasfied it on Mukundan’s face, which 
revived him. But the bleeding continued profusely. 

“Come, Chinnan, give a hand and we shall carry 
Mukundan to his mother,’’ said Mari. 


II 

Mukundan’s mother was a widow. Her husband died 
of a fever that raged for thirty days without intermission, 
and no drugs that the village ‘ Pandit ’ gave could stop it. 
She had faith in God and took her lot with courage. 
She gathered the little money that her husband had 
left in the shape of accommodation loans to friends in 
the village, leased out the fields to a good tenant who 
paid the rent regularly, and managed to keep things 
going. She put the child to school. ~There was an 
apology for a school in the village, and for the time 
being it was enough. At home, she told the boy the 
story of Rama and Hanuman, and stories from the 
Mahabharata also. It was often a trying thing for the 
young widow to lead her lonely life, but her abiding 
faith in Heaven and her religious practices helped 
her. It seemed as if God took care of her. 

She had finished her bath and prayer, and was 
near the fire, cooking, when in rushed Mari and 
Chinnan carrying Mukundan bleeding and placed him 
before the astonished mother. . 


“What have you done, you rascals?’’ shonted 
the woman as she sprang to the bleeding boy. It was 
remarkable what a strong resemblance there was 
between this lonely widow’s frightened action and -the 
mother-monkey’s spring in the tamarind grove. 

In a few simple words Mari explained what had 
happened. 

*“ And who are you, lads?”’ asked the woman with 
a smile of thankfulness suffusing her face. 


“We are pariah boys, mother,” they replied 
retreating. 

“Pariah boys!” she exclaimed forgetting every- 
thing. ‘‘How dare you come into the house? And 


near ihe fire-place! Oh God! How shall I be saved ?”’ 

And she picked up a heavy faggot and threw it at 
Chinnan. Mari rushed between and received the blow. 
He fell down hurt. Chinuan ran out with a cry. 


“The rogue has defiled my house and my fire-place, 
and he is shouting my shame in the village,” the 
woman cried in utter horror. 

Mari got up, and bending to hold the injured leg 
which was paining badly, he said to the woman: 


‘ . 
“Mother, I saved your son from the big monkey 
which would have torn him to pieces, and you have 


-broken my leg for it.” 


“You and your monkey be damned. “How shall 
I be saved from this desecration? You have entered 
my house, you whose very shadow pollutes. And inta 
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the kitchen and worship-rroom! Oh Rama, oh datore 
oh God, save me, how shall I wash this defilement ! 


Mari was still rubbing his leg and standing 
there. 
“Get out, you rascal,” the woman shouted and 


dealt him another blow with a stick. The poor boy 


yelled and rushed out into the street. | 

There was a crowd gathered in front of the house 
by now. 

“Pariah boys have entered the house!’ the people 
shouted in amazement. b 

At a distance, at the head of the street was Mari’s 
mother yelling out that her children might not be 
killed. 

Ill 

It was a couple of years after the last 
Mukundan had grown bigger. He was going to the 
middle school in Kamalapur two miles away. ‘There 
were two other lads going to the same school from 
Velampatti and so there was company. The monkey 
had been almost forgotten, but for a big scar left on 
Mukundan’s face. 

Mari’s mother never forgave him for interfering in 
a high caste boy's affair and daring to go into a 
Brahman’s house. All her subsequent ills—which 
were plenty — she imputed to this act of gross impiety. 
She paid hard-earned money and offered‘ three goats in 
three successive years to Mariyayi at the annual 
festival and begged the dread Goddess to forgive. Bue 
the deity would not relent. Her husband’s visits to 
the toddy shop from being weekly became daily. As 
poverty and troubles increased, the habit grew worse 
and worse. Sometimes even what she made by selling 
faggots, wandering the whole morning from early dawn 
in the distant jungle to gather them, was taken away 
by the man to the grog shop and the children would 
80 without food. He would come home reeling and 
ask to be fed and finding nothing ready would beat 
the poor woman. 

“Mari, Chinnan, my lads! Don't cry,’ she would 
Say as she was being belaboured. “We shall go 
away to Kandy when the man next comes for taking 
coolies. Let this beast perish here in the toddy shop.” 

The rains failed that year, and the 
parched and desolate. 
for the poor folk. 


scene, 


fields were all 
There was no ‘work anywhere 
It was a hard time for all, but the 
lot of the Pariahs and the Chakkilies was too terrible 
for words. The kangani came to recruit labour for 
the plantations. He was welcomed as a deliverer by 
the starving families. 

2 They have come to steal and kidnap ignorant 
folk,’ said the land-owners, “ They deceive the miser- 
able people with false promises."’ But numbers of 
. unfortunate men and women gladly went away with 

the kangani. Mari's mother, too, found her relief. 

She took away her two boysalso. At first the husband 

was to be left behind. But at the last moment he 

too went, Swearing he would never touch liquor again. 
lV 

Three more years passed away, 
his lower school course with credit. The boy loved 
his mother dearly, “ ] must go and tell her the news at 
once,”’ he said to himself, and would not agree to the 
Proposal of some of his school-fellows to go to the 
neighbouring hill-temple and Spend the day there. 


Mukundan finished 
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“Don’t be a girl,” said a big boy. “ Mukundan, 
you must come with us. I shall go with yon to 4 
village tonight to keep you company if it should 
late. Do come.” 

“Yes, yes,’’ shouted half-a-dozen lads. 
had to yield, and they had the picnic. 

It was a festival day and crowds of pilgrims: had 
come. It was great fun for the lads. They enjoyed 
themselves thoroughly. One of them was the son of a 
rich cotton merchant who doted on his lad, and he had 
a five-rupee note all to himself which he could spend 
as he liked. They bought and ate sweets and wandered 
about in the sun the whole day. 

“I am very thirsty, Ramakrishna,” said Mukundan 
as they climbed down the hill. Pe 

“There is no water anywhere about here,”’ said 
the boys. . 

“Nonsense,” said the big boy. ‘There is the 
Hanuman pond here, don’t you know?” 


So Mukundan 


’ 


Sure enough, there was a pond at the spot men- 
tioned, behind a rock on which there was carved a 
huge Hanuman. The water was dirty, but Mukundan 
was very thirsty, and he drank as he had never done ~ 
before. A few minutes were spent ther€ in admiring 
the fine big tail of the monkey-god. Then they started. 
It was late and quite dark when Mukundan knocked 
at the door of his house in the village. His mother 
rushed to open it as she heard his voice. 


“T have been expecting you the whole day, my 
child,” she said. '‘ Why are you so late? You had 
said you would be here as soon as you learnt school 
results in the morning.” 

“We went out to the hill-temple, mother. We had 
a picnic, all of us boys. I wanted to come away, but 
the friends would not allow me.” 


“Never mind, my child. What about the exami- 
nation ?"’ 

“I have passed in the first class, mother, and first 
among all the boys.” 


The mother hugged him to her bosom and wept. 
Who can tell her thoughts but a widow-mother like 
herself ? 


Vv 


Why is the house desolate, — all within a few days 
of ihe great joy of the last scene ? 

The story can be told in a few words. The very 
night when Mukundan came home’ after the 


picnic on 
the hill, he fell ill, 


Something went wrong with his 
bowels. But they did not know it was cholera. 
The poor mother who nursed him caught the 
infection too. Ina village home, where poverty and 
ignorance hold sway, there is no hope for sick people. 
The lad somehow recovered, thanks to the attention of 
neighbours. But the woman suffered secretly until she 
could no longer move about and it was too laie for 
any one to help. 


“Oh my lad! Who will take care of him?” 


she 
cried sitting 


up suddenly during one of the spasms, 
She uttered these words and sank back unconscious, 
and she passed away in a few minutes. 
(To be continued ) 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XXXV 


Tares among the Wheat 


It was at Tolstoy Farm that Mr. Kallenbach 
drew my attention to a problem that had never before 
struck me. As I have already said, some of the boys 
at the Farm were bad and unruly. There were loafers, 
too, amongst them. With these my three boys came 
in daily contact, as also did other children of the same 
type as my own sons. This troubled Mr. Kallenbach, 
but his attention was centred on the impropriety of 
keeping my boys with those unruly youngsters. 

One day he spoke out: ‘Your way of mixing 
your own boys with the bad ones does not appeal to 
me. It can have only one result. They will become 
demoralised through this bad company.’ 

I do not remember whether the question puzzled 
me at the moment, but I recollect what I said to him: 


“How can I distinguish between my boys and the 


loafers? I am equally responsible for both. The 
youngsters have come because | invited them. If I 
were io dismiss them with some money, they would 


immediately run off to Johannesburg and fall back into 
their old ways. To tell you the truth, it is quite likely 
that they and their guardians believe that by having 
come here they have laid me under an obligation. 
That they have to put up with a good deal of incon- 
venience here, you and I know very well. But my duty 
is clear. J must have them here, and therefore my 
boys also must needs live with them. And surely you 
do not want me to teach my boys to feel from today 
that they are superior to other boys. To put that 
sense of superiority into their heads would be 
to lead them astray. This association with other 
boss will be a good discipline for them, and they 
~will, of their own accord, learn to discriminate between 
good and evil. Why should we not believe that if 
there is really anything good in them, it is bound 
to react on their companions? However that may be, 
I cannot help keeping them here, and if that means 
some risk, we must run it.’ 

Mr. Kallenbach shook his head. 

The result, I think, cannot be said to have been 
bad. I do not consider my sons were any the worse 
for the experiment. In fact 1 can see that they gained 
something. If there was the slightest irace of superiority 
in them, it was destroyed and they learnt to mix with 
alt kinds of children. They were tested and disciplined. 


This and similar experiments have shown me_ that 
if good children are taught together with bad ones and 
thrown into their company, they will lose nothing, 
provided the experiment is conducted under the watchful 
care of their parents and guardians. 


It does not necessarily follow that children wrapped 
up in cottonwool are proof to all temptation or 
contamination. It is true, however, that when boys 
and girls of all kinds of upbringing are kept and 
taught together the parents and the teachers’ are put to 
the severest test. They have continually to be on the 
Qui vive. 

( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Ajmal Jamia Fund 

I have now heard from Dr. Ansari regarding the 
fund to be raised in memory of the late Hakim Saheb 
Ajmal Khan and for the purpose of putting the Muslim 
National University on a firm footing. Dr. Ansari 
authorises me to say that he and Principal Zakir 
Husain join me in making this appeal. Sheth Jamnalalji 
Bajaj has consented to be the treasurer of the fund. 
In the existing raw state of feeling between Hindus 
and Musalmans it has not been thought advisable to 
issue this appeal under many names. but our hope is 
that all those who revere the deceased’s memory and 
who approve of the idea of connecting the proposed 
memorial with the National Muslim University will 
help the movement as if they were joint partners in 
this appeal. 

In my humble opinion it is the duty of Hindus and 
Musalmans who believe in unity to perpetuate 
Hakimsaheb’s memory in the tangible form proposed. 
It is their duty to ensure the stability of the Jamia, for 
it was a creation of the iimes when it was thought 
that the two communities were united for ever. And if 
the non-cooperating national colleges do not stand tor, ; 
work for and finally ensure unity, uothing else can or 
will. 1 hope therefore that all the lovers of unity will 
liberally subscribe to the fund. 


two hundred students studying in 
the city 


There are today 
the central institution and 
branch. There are moreover two night schools which 
draw nearly two hundred students. The Jamia has a 
staff of twenty-three workers. The highest salary being 
paid is Rs. 265, the lowest being Rs.35. The idea 


seventy-four in 
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to have volunteers 


Who would draw just enough their wants. The 
Salaries amount in all to Rs. 2,300 per month, the 
Rs. 425 per month. The total monthly 
expenditure is Rs. 4,800. The regular income, including 
boarding fees Rs. 1,300, is Rs. 2,700. There is thus a 
deficit of Rs. 2,100. This was somehow met whilst 
Hakim Saheb was alive. Before the teachers create 
for themselves a name and a prestige enough £ 
command help, the deficit must be met by the public. 
And the memorial cannot be considered lasting till the 
Jamia has a building of its own. The subscribers 
will therefore in deciding the amount of donation bear 
in mind what is required. 

Dr. Ansari tells me that the Central Bank has 
generously offered to receive subscriptions for the 
Ajmal Jamia Fund and to cash all cheques and drafts 
at par in all its branches. The address of the 
Treasurer is 395 Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. 

Finally all donations received will be held by the 
treasurer on behalf of us four as trustees and will be 
given only after a proper trust-deed is created on behalf 
of the Jamia. 


the Principal is 
for 


constantly before 


house rent is 


M. K. G. 


Gujarat Vidyapith Convocation 


The Vidyapifh continues to show a decline in 
point of numbers, 15 primary schools having been 
disaffiliated during the past year for their inability to 
comply with the spinning and Khadi conditions. The 
attendance at the Mahavidyalaya too shows a_ steady 
decline; from over 50 the number is now reduced to 
37. It may be therefore impertinence to describe 
aS a university an institution having but a few schools 
containing a few thousand boys affiliated to it and a 
college containing less than 50 boys. But ‘ university’ 
like independence is an elastic term open to anybody to 
appropriate or mis-appropriate, and we frankly confess 
that to call the Vidyapith a university is a mis-appropri- 
ation. Vidyapith therefore is the only correct term to 
use carrying with it no reproach. It merely means a 
seat of learning which may hold from one to one 
million pupils. The term ‘university’ immediately sets 
the mind thinking of the big foreign growth that has 
been super-imposed on India. If we speak of national 
institutions as universities, we are likely to forget the 
denationalising associations of these foreign universities 
and may use their hugeness as our measure and then 
be despondent to find ours to be small and uninspiring. 
But the report that the Registrar read, if it showed a 
decline in numbers, showed also with pride that it was 
the effort at national education that had enabled Vallabhbhai 
Patel to carry on the marvellous Organisation of flood 
relief. No wonder therefore that the following address 
of Dinabandhu C. F. Andrews who was invited to 
deliver the Convocation address deeply touched the 
audience. The pathos and deliberation with which he 
read it leant an added force tg it; 

“When the call suddenly came to me, 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, 
Convocation address at the 
subject was uppermost in my 


through your 
to deliver this year the 
Gujarat Vidyapith, one 
mind, namely the shock 


that came to us all in the unexpected death of Hakim 
Ajmal Khan. 
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“He was one of the truest friends I have ever had 
in my life. For nearly a quarter of a centtiry we had 
been intimately associated together. Therefore, the 
thought suddenly flashed upon mé, that I éould not 
better bring home to my audience today the essential 
qualities of National Education than by making the 
personality of Hakim Ajmal Khan of Delhi the centre 
of my subject. 

“For it is almost a truism that education can never 
properly be studied in the abstract, as if it were 
merely a system. The best part of our education 
comes from the impact of personal character at the 
impressionable age of youth. I have long ago forgotten 
the classical lectures, that I attended at Cambridge; but 
I can most vividly remember, even today, the saintly 
presence and child-like faith of Sir George Gabriel 
Stokes, the profoundest physical scientist of his own 
generation and the humblest servant of God. He made 
me, when I was a mere boy, the friend of his old age. 
To sit silently in his presence was the most impressive 
university education I ever received. 

“How, then, can I bring to you, quite simply, even 
in a reflected light, the personality of Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, which impressed me so much in what I might 
call the Indian side of my education? Let me try in a 
few words. He revealed to me the true type of a 
great soul. He gave to me, when I first came to India 
at the beginning of the present century, a very high 
ideal of what India stood for among the nations of 
mankind. He was the heir of a lofty tradition in 
Islam,—the Moghul tradition of old Delhi. Among the 
religious civilizations of the world, that have still 
within thém, in our own times, the active living power 
‘to produce great personalities, Islam stands out in the 
vanguard of modern history. There are qualities in it, 
for character building, that are unique. They may be 
found, in different types, in different countries and 
cities. 

“In Delhi, this Muslim tradition had come into 
intimate touch with Hindu ideals. A fruitful synthesis 
had resulted. The singular perfection of the poetic 
thought of Kabir, Dadu, Nanak is parallel to the 
beauty of the architecture of the Taj Mahal. They 
represent a unity of life, an excellence that has pene- 
trated the thought of a whole people. The more I study 
the Moghul period, the deeper becomes the sense of 
this impression of unity between Hindu and Musalman,,. 
strengthening and purifying both religious faiths. Not. 
only have I been able to trace this historically, but 
also I have had the good fortune to be able to see it 
exemplified among my own personal friends in Delhi, 
of whom Hakim Ajmal Khan was the oldest. The 
tradition has not yet passed away; and in Dr. Ansari, 
the President of the National Congress, the Indian 
Nation has rightly chosen, at this critical hour, the one 
man who could lead us forward into that haven of 


freedom about which the Poet prays that this country 
may awake. 


“Hakim Ajmal Khan, from childhood onwards, moved 
about and had his being in this environment of old 
Delhi, with its courtesy and gentle kindness, its dignity 
and calm. It formed the. all-sufficient foundation of 
his own early training. It fashioned, as nothing else 
could do, his character, giving him an innate nobility 
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of spirit. It made him,—what we all felt in him,—the 


perfect gentleman, loved by the Hindu and Muslim 
poor of Delhi as a healer and a saviour, His father 
and grandfather had held the same position in the city. 
Often I have gone to see him and watched him hour 
after hour while he attended to the sick and dying. 
The poorest of the poor, Hindu, Musalman, Sikh, 
Christian, were alike regarded as his own children. 
There are some Indian Christians in Delhi, drawn from 
abe depressed classes. I have seen them coming in 
their simple trust to Hakim Ajmal Khan with the 
certainty that he would give as much care and attention 
to their sufferings as he would to the royal patients 
who used to ask for his medical aid. As I have 
watched him, the picture has come to me, from the 
Gospels, of one about whom it was written: ‘‘ When 
eventide was come, they brought to Him out of the 
city the sick and infirm and diseased and He healed 
them all,’ hile I have seen Hakim Ajmal Khan ia 
his court-yard near the Chandni Chowk, with the very 
poorest round him, I have had (let me say it with all 
reverence ) the vision of the Christ. 


“There was a dignity about everything he said and 
did. This was so natural to him, because his home, 
his religion, his social environment, were all of one 
piece. He was not jerked about, as he grew up, from 
one civilization to another, at one time half western, 
at another time almost violently eastern by reaction. 
He was never blown about by every passing fashion 
of the hour. His life grew silently upward, like a tree, 
that roots itself firm and strong in mother earth. He 
was very deeply grounded in the tradition and culture 
of his own country. He had access, at his very door, 
to the highest that Islam and India had to give him, 
and he made use of this to the full. It became, as it 
were, the very air he breathed; it was his life-force, 
drawn from without and also working from within. 


“tere, I think, is the reason why Hakim Ajmal Khan 
became one of the strongest supporters of Indian 
National Education,—education, that is to say, rooted 
and grounded in the very soul of India herself. Indeed, 
it may be said, with strict adherence to the truth, that 
he actually sacrificed his own life in order to foster 
and promote this higher type of education. For not 
only was the Tibbia at Delhi his own creation, but 
the Jamia Milia also, when transferred to Delhi, became 
the object of his special devotion. He wore himself 
out in his efforts to help each institution and to keep 
things going. It has been a great joy to me to read 
that your Chancellor, with characteristic all-embracing 
love, in this time of national sorrow, has received the 
Jamia Milia into his own arms to bless it, making this 
a pious act of memory towards Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
whose death the whole Indian nation mourns. 


“1 et me tell a story of a visit that I recently paid 
to the Jamia Milia. One of my old pupils, Ramachandra, 
who is well known and loved both in Shantiniketan and 
Sabarmati, took. me there to speak to the students. It 
was a privilege to share, even for a short time, their 
poverty and sacrifice in the cause of a great ideal. 
The teachers and students were of one heart and one 
soul, sharing their common life of poverty as brothers. 
The library, with its valuable books, was their one 
costly treasure; and their pride in it was delightful to 
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witness. 
where the 


Shantiniketan came into my mind at once, 

library forms the centre of our own 
aspirations and is the pride and care of our Gurudev 
Ravindranath Tagore, 


“Whenever I go from the Jamia Milia to Sabarmati, 
and from Sabarmati to Shantiniketan, I feel the same 
Spirit of sacrifice abroad. We are living today in 
India in one of the great Ages of Faith,—such a 
period as that which saw the birth of Nalanda and 
Taxila of old. My own mind goes back for its 
parallel to that wonderful Thirteenth Century in Europe, 
when S. Francis of Assisi sang his songs of joy at 
the beauty of all creation; when Giotto painted his 
marvellous pictures; when Dante wrote his immortal 


epic of the purification of the human soul till it attains 
the beatific vision. 


“Let me describe to you the early beginnings of my 
own college at Cambridge, which was a J ranciscan 
Foundation. Truly faith in those days wrought 
miracles, and removed mountains of difficulty. Lady 
Valence Mary cf Pembroke, our pious foundress, was 
devoted to the Franciscan Order. Her husband was 
tragically killed during the tournament, held on her 
wedding day, and she built Pembroke College in his 
memory. She established it, at first, simply by erecting 
twelve. huts, made of wattle and thatch, on the banks 
of the river Cam. There, in the beginning, she gave 
a yearly income to twelve Franciscan scholars with 
their pupils. All this happened six hundred years 
ago; and we rejoice that from our Alma Mater of 
Pembroke College have gone forth poets, such as 
Edmund Spenser and Thomas Gray; martyrs, like 
Ridley and Bradford; statesmen, like William Pitt; and 
scholars, like Edward Granville Browne, who died last 
year,—the one, perhaps, that did more to represent 
the truth and nobility of Islamic culture to the West 
than any other man of our own times. 


“This period, in which we live, is, as I have said, 
another age of faith in India. The faith of Ravindra- 
nath Tagore, sacrificing all the riches of his genius 
to give life to his own Shantiniketan; the faith of 
Hakim Ajmal Khan, establishing at such a cost the 
Tibbia and Jamia Milia at Delhi; the faith of Mahatma 
Gandhi, building up his own Ashram at Sabarmati 
and also this Gujarat Vidyapith,—all this has its 
historic counterpart in what I have just related about 
the early beginnings of my own college; it has also 
its parallel in every page of Indian History. It 
corresponds to that grand definition of faith, which 
says, “Now Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.’ 


“Brothers and sisters, I cannot carry my great 
subject any further. I have given you a glimpse only- 
into the heart of Hakim Ajmal Khan and what he 
stood for. ‘He endured as seeing him who is 
Invisible,’ —the Invisible God, whom we call by many 
names, but who is ever the Shantam, Shivam, Advaitam. 
India, for countless ages, has set out as a pilgrira on her 
search for the One. She has laid aside the riches and 
the glory of the world and taken up_ the robe of 
Sannyasa, in her search for the One. Others who are 
satisfied with earthly riches may despise her; but: we; 
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who can be satisfied with nothing but the Truth itself, 
shall reverence even the tattered and the worn robe 
in which our own indigenous centres of learning veil 
themselves today. Their very poverty will be our 
joy, our pride. For in their hearts is ever echoing 
the music of the love-sdng of the Eternal.” 

He added a few words by way of a personal 
appeal to the graduates and laid stress on brahmacharya. 
Passions he said were to be conquered by a deeper 
passion, 7, e., passion for God. 

At the end of the proceedings a portrait of Acharya 
Gidwani was unveiled by Gandhiji who alluded to the 
great sacrifice made by him when he first joined the 
Vidyapith and made its existence possible. 


Young India 


To ‘No Changers’ 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I see that the news that there was to be at 
Sabarmati a meeting of “No Changers’ some time this 
month has found its way to the press. Perhaps this 
was inevitable. But I am sorry to have to inform all 
concerned that the idea has been dropped for the time 
being at any rate. Many ‘No Changers’ have been 
long suggesting such a meeting with a view to the 
formation. of a programme and a general interchange 
of views. Thé demand. became insistent at Madras 
when the “No Changers’ who attended the Congress felt 
that on several resolutions they should have a definite 
joint policy and that they’ should be able to act as a 
distinct party within the Congress. Though I was not 
enamoured of the idea of forming a party, I was not 
averse to the calling of a meeting of ‘No Changers’ 
for the purpose of discussion. But as I came to the 
drafting of a circular letter, I saw that it was a difficult 
performance and it was an equally difficult thing to 
select the names of invitees. I found both to be hopeless 
tasks. On going into- the thing deeper I found that 
the convening of such a meeting might embarrass 
Dr. Ansari and make the working of the national pro- 
gramme of boycott more difficult by drawing the attention 
of the country away from the boycott and distracting it 
by a discussion of matters that may well await a better 
Opportunity. I discovered further that the formation of 
a No Change’ party without me in it was not likely to 
Selah al feat cae ie tee ate 
And the idea behind the su fF ony ne mie seay Airc 
& party in which I need Ae pectic Stes ee 
be theoretically possible but in ; el hand 
always be made to sly Be mii isenbocs Ae 

: it Opinion on many matters 
which opinion would be more likely to be faulty th 
it would be if I was present at the discussi ies 
which the matters for opinion might have risen, These 
considerations made me incline to the view that the 
ae ag - pone be postponed. Vallabhbhai 

: my revised opinion agreed 
with ‘me, Other friends came to the Same conclusion 
on other and independent grounds. The idea of the 


meeting therefore remai 
ains ynder sys ; : 
time being. Pension fcr the 
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I hope that the suspension will not disappoint the 
“No Changers.’ I am not sure that it is not a better 
arrangement. Whilst non-cooperation as 4 national 
programme is partially suspended, individual non-co- | 
operators have an opportunity of testing the strength 
of their faith. Their faith will be all the stronger for 
standing alone without the warmth of a party. When 
anything assumes the strength of a creed which non- 
cooperation must be with those who still remain true 
to it, it becomes self-sustained and derives the needed 
support from within. Let us also have faith in the 
country that when a forward movement becomes 
possible, all those who left non-cooperation will rejoin 
it whole-heartedly. I have no forward step to suggest 
at the present moment. Anything intermediate 1 can 
suggest may disturb the joint programme that various 
parties in the country are trying to evolve. Meanwhile 
I can only invite the attention of ‘No Changers’ to 
the great constructive programme of Khadi. Those who 
do not appreciate it, do not understand the most potent 
and the most operative part of non-cooperation, viz., 
non-violence. Non-cooperation without non-violence can 
never rise to the dignity of a creed and becomes 
merely one among many strategies in a campaign. 
Non-violent non-cooperation has been conceived as an 
infallible remedy replacing all others. "And Khadi is 
the corner stone of its positive side. Here is a 
reluctant testimony in favour of Khadi given by 
Mr. Harcourt Robertson in the Daily Despatch. The 
writer is claimed by the editor to be ‘one who has spent 
many years in British India where he was engaged 
in occupations demanding an intimate knowledge of 
market conditions and the Indian psychology.’ I am 
indebted to the Leader of the twelfth instant for the 
following: 


“ He (Mr. Robertson) ascribes the heavy drop 
in the amount of British cotton fabrics purchased 
by India not to post-war dislocation and economic 
stress, nor to the poverty of the masses, for ‘the 
Indian peasant is always appallingly poor,’ nor to 
famines, for ‘famine in India is of almost yearly 
occurrence,’ but to the competition of Indian and 
Japanese mills and most of all to Khaddar which, he 
writes, towers like a giant above all other causes. 
He regards Khaddar as the real enemy. His des- 
cription of it and of its high priest, Mahatma Gandhi, 
will be read with interest. He says: 


ce 


Khaddar is a nativemade cloth woven on 
primitive looms from handspun yarn by unskilled, 
. amateurish workers. It is coarse, stiff, full of knots 
and faults, and always looks dirty,—yet there is a 
positive vogue for it, even wealthy natives taking a 
pride in garments made ‘from it. For Khaddar 
represents in concrete form the slogan of the rapidly 
growing Nationalist party: ‘India for the Indians.’ 
Not a penny of the money spent on it leaves the 
country. He who wears it helps to feed India’s 
starving millions, proclaims his couniry’s independence 
and shows himself a patriot of the first water. . . ; 
Khaddar is one of the weapons used by—and 
indeed, invented by—Mahatma Gandhi in his fight 
against foreign iule in India. Half saint, half fanatic, 
and wholly patriot, Mahatma Gandhi now speaks, 
i3 his person and throygh the native press, to the 
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very hearts of India’s educated classes. Non-co- 
operation is not dead in India because it is no 
longer talkéd. It has now reached the stage of 
silent and dangerous activity. . . . Let Mr. Gandhi’s 
missionaries once rope in the. masses, and India 
will no longer be a poor buyer, she will be no 
buyer at all... . The blow is aimed not only at 
cotton. It is a definite attempt to ruin the market 
for all British goods. ’ 

“ These remarks cannot but hearten those who 
have been working, under the inspiring leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi, for the spread of Khaddar. 
That great apostle of non-violence believes that 
through the charkha India can win economic 
freedom, and that political freedom must follow in 
its wake. Mr. Robertson is alarmed and suggests 
a remedy and it is this: ‘ Restore confidence in the 
British Raj, inculcate the Empire idea, cause the 
masses of India to realise how much they owe to 
British rule, and Britain will recover her Indian 
market.’ He urges that pro-British propaganda 
should be carried on through cinema films, which 
Should be exhibited free of cost to the ignorant 
masses, other means of propaganda, such as the 
press, not being neglected. If his suggestion is 
given effect to, ‘India may yet be saved to us, and 
our market there is by no means irretrievably lost 
yet.’ No time is to be lost, for ‘in a few short 
years the Nationalist leaven may well have worked 
so that any attempt to neutralise it 
because of being made too late.’ In the meantime 
he suggests that something should be done to 
give wide publicity in India to ideas such as 
“Lancashire fabrics of Indian cotton,’ ‘ India’s 
best customer is Lancashire,’ ‘To buy Lancashire 
cloth is to help India’s cultivators.’ ‘Unless these 
and similar remedies,’ he concludes, ‘are applied at 
once it seems certain that the Indian market for 
Lancashire cotton goods is not a sick but a dying one.’ 
The writer is greatly mistaken in thinking that the 
capitalistic propaganda of the nature he suggests 
will stem the tide of the national movement. 
India’s masses and classes are not so un-sophisticated 
as not to see through the whole game. The only 
effect of propaganda organised for purposes of 
economic exploitation is likely to be to give a 
stimulus to the Khaddar movement and make even 
those among Indians who at present do not attach 
much importance to its economic potentiality look 
at the charkha from a different angle of vision. A 
propaganda-of the nature suggested would be a 
clear admission that Khaddar is winning its way, 
and this will have the effect of inducing faith in it 
on the part of those who belong to the category 
of doubters. It is not by interested propaganda but 
by substantial concessions to the national demands 
of Indians that the relations of the two countries 
can be placed on a healthy footing and the causes 
which are operating to the detriment of Lancashire’s 
trade with India removed.”’ 

‘ Needless to say that Khadi is not a threat. It is 
the breath of national life like Swaraj. The Khadi 
movement like Swaraj cannot be given up against any 
concessions however generous. To give up Khadi 
would be to sell the masses, the soul of India, 


would fail 
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The Week 


Friends of a Feather 


Two events of a far-reaching importance occurred 
last week—the visit to the Ashram of friends ef the 
International Fellowship, and the Convocation of the 
Vidyapith. And if I devote more space to the one 
than to the other, it is not because I attach more 
value to it, but because it is not so familiar as the 
other coming every year. 


It was in the fitness of things that the members 
of the Council of the International Federation with 
their friends should have thoughi of having their meet- 
ing in the Ashram, itself an international fellowship 
in its own way. If the friendly company that visited 
us was as varied as it could be, no less varied were 
we their hosts—men and women drawn from different 
countries and bound together by a common ideal. It 
is possible that the friends came to Sabarmati attracted 
by the name of the Ashram and its founder, but I 
have no doubt that many of them left with the feeling 
that during the three days that they spent with us 
they were amidst another fellowship inspired as much 
as they by the ideal of peace on earth and good-will 
to men. 


To take only a few names, among our guests were 
friends like Dinabandhu Andrews, the warmth of 
whose friendship and cooperation any association working 
for peace must prize; friends like Professor P. A. Wadia, 
a Zorastrian, loving ‘to scorn delight and live laborious 
days,’ like Mr. DeBoer from Vellore and Mr. Dewick 
from the other end of India, Calcutta, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Henriod from Switzerland, working for the wel- 
fare of the student world; ladies like Miss Varley from 
Madras, loving to call herself ‘a mother of three 
hundred children,’ and Shrimati Janaki Ammal from 
Malabar and Mrs. Maclean and Miss Manibai from 
Bombay and Miss Van Doren from Poona, all fired 
with the same ideals of social service; men like 
Mr. Elwyn of the Society of Christ, just out of his 
teens and fresh from Oxford, come to India, as he 
said, to do some atonement for the sin of his country- 
men in keeping India in chains; Indian friends like 
Dr. Jesudasan and Sjt. Sankaran Nair and Mr. Hameed 
Khan from South India and Mr. Kumaraswamy from 
Ceylon—Christians, Hindus, a Parsi and a Moslem; 
Indians, Americans, English, Swiss, a Russian and a 
Swede —a_ fellowship of faiths and nationalities and 
aspirations for good-will and unity. They have an 
Indian secretary in Mr. A. A. Paul, loved by them all, 
and ever active and industrious. 


They stayed with us for three days and came in 
fairly close contact with the members of our Ashram, 
rejoicing to conform to all our rules of daily life and 
contenting themselves with the meagre comforts that 
it was in our power to give them. Many of them 
took part in the morning prayer and all in the evening 
prayer, English translations.of our verses and songs 
being specially supplied to them, and in addition to 


the Indian songs usually sung we had a hymn each 
day given us by the Christian congregation. We were 
thus a happy fraternity enjoying these days of 


privilege and grace. 


—— 
oe 


The Foundation of Fellowship 

Prof, Wadia opened the sessions with a devotional 
speech of which the keynote was love, not only epiatied 
individuals and individuals, but nations and nations. e 
next day Mr. Andrews led with readings from the Bible 
and ‘When I survey the wondrous Cross,’ and invited 
Khare Shastri to give a song from the Ashram Bhaja- 
navali and Imamsaheb to tecite verses from the Holy 
Koran. After this Gandhiji was requested to open a 
discussion on what should be the fundamental objective 
of the fellowship. There was no doubt about their 
object, but they had yet to formulate a creed which 
whilst it was free from narrowness was also free from 
any trace of latitudinarianism. The discussion lasted 
for two days, and though they could not arrive at any 
definite result, it was far from fruitless. It led toa 
freé and frank exchange of views ultimately bound to 
establish a better understanding. It also showed that 
however much we swear by the fundamentals, most of 
us labour under what Bacon classified as the idols of 
the tribe, the cave, the forum and the theatre. Thus 
there was no difference of opinion as to the object of all 
to work for the widest toleration, to combine and side with 
the forces of light against the forces of darkness, or as 
Dinabandhu Andrews said, with those who seek God, 
truth and divine light, against those who blankly leave 
God out and become materialists. Every one seemed to 
be agreed on this, but many seemed to run away from 
whmt would appear to be the necessary corollary of the 
proposition. “This was defined by Gandhiji at some 
length at this and other meetings, and the discussion 
clearly showed the various points of contact and 
difference. 

“In order to attain’“a perfect fellowship,” said 
Gandhiji, “every act of its members must be a 
religious act and an act of sacrifice. I came to the 
conclusion lang ago, after prayerful search and study 
and discussion with as many people as I could meet, 
that all religions were true and also that all had some 
error in them, and that whilst I hold by my own, I 
should hold others as dear as Hinduism, from which it 
logically follows that we should hold all as dear as our 
nearest kith and kin and that we should make no 
distinction between them. So we can only pray, if we 
are Hindus, not that a Christian should becomea Hindu, 
or if we are Musalmans, not that a Hindu or a Christian 
should become a Musalman, nor should we even secretly 
pray that any one should be converted, but our inmost 
prayer should be that a Hindu should be a better 
Hindu, a Muslim a better Muslim and a Christian a 
better Christian. That is the fundamental truth of 
fellowship. That is the meaning of the wonderful 
passion, the story of which Andrews read out to you, 
of the song and verses that Khare Shastri and Imam- 
saheb recited. If Andrews invited them to give their 
song and verses for mere courtesy or by way of 
patronising toleration, he was false to the fellowship. 
In that case he should not have done so, but I have 
known Charlie Andrews too well, and I know that he 
has given the same love to others as he has for his 
own, and thereby broadened his Christianity, as I 
broaden my Hinduism by loving other religions as my 
own. If however there is any suspicion in your minds 
that only one religion can be true and others false, 
you must reject the doctrine of fellowship placed ‘before 
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you. Then we woutd have a continuous process of 
exclusion and found our fellowship on an exclusive 
basis. Above all I plead for utter truthfulness. If we 
do not feel for other religions as we feel for our own, 
we had better disband ourselves, for we do not want a 
wishy-washy toleration, My doctrine of toleration does 
not include toleration of evil, though it does the 
toleration of the evil-minded. It does not therefore 
mean that you have to invite each and every one who 
is evil-minded or tolerate a false faith. By a true faith 
I mean one the sum total of whose energy is for the 
good of its adherents, by a false I mean that which 
is predominantly false. If you therefore feel that the 
sum total of Hinduism has been bad for the Hindus 
and the world, you must reject it as a false faith.” 
Conversion 


Gandhiji’s insistence on a member of the fellowship 
not even secretly wishing that a member of another 
faith should be converted to his own led to a general 
discussion on the question of conversion. Gandhiji 
again’ defined his position more clearly than before: 
“I would not only not try to convert but would not 
even secretly pray ‘that any one should embrace my 
faith, My prayer would always be that Imamsaheb 
should be a better Musalman, or become the best he 
can. Hinduism with its message of Ahfmsa is to me 
the most glorious religion in the world,—as my wife 
to me is the most beautiful woman in the world,— 
but others may feel the same about their own religion. 
Cases of real honest conversion are quite possible. If 
some people for their inward satisfaction and growth 
change their religion let them doso. As regards taking 
our message to the aborigines, I do not think I should 
go and give my message out of my own wisdom. Do 
it in all humility, it is said. Well, I have been an 
unfortunate witness of arrogance often going in the 
garb of humility. If I am perfect I know that my 
thought will reach others. It taxes all my time to 
reach the goal I have set to myself. What have I to 
take to the aborigines and the Assamese hillmen 
except to go in my nakedness to them? Rather than 
ask them to join my prayer, I would join their prayer. 
We were strangers to this sort of classification — 
“animists,’ ‘aborigines’ etc, but we have learnt 
it from English rulers. I must have the desire to 
serve and it must put me right with people. Conversion 
and service go ill together,” 

The next day early morning the friends met for an 
informal conversation with Gandhiji when again the 
same question was asked by many of them. 

“Would you have a ruling of such a character that 
those who had a desire to convert should not be 


eligible for membership ?’ 


‘Personally,’ said Gandhiji, ‘I think they should 
not be eligible. I should have framed a resolution to 
that effect as I regard it as the logical outcome of 


fellowship. It is essential for inter-religious telationship 
and contact.’ 


“Is not the impulse 
inquired another friend. 

‘I question it,’ said Gandhiji. ‘But if all impulses 
are God-given, as some of our Hindus believe, He bas 
also given us discrimination. He will say, I have given 


you many impulses so that your capacity to face 
temptation may be tested,’ ! 


to proselytise God-given?’ 
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“But you d beli i i 
you do believe in preaching an economic 


order?’ inquired one of the fair sex. 
a do, as I believe in pteaching laws of health.’ 
Then why not apply the same rule in religious 
matters ?’ 


“It is.a relevant question. 
that we have started with the fundamental principle 
that all religions are true. If there were different but 
good and true health laws for different communities, I 


Should hesitate to preach some as true and some as 
false. 


But you must not forget 


I am positive that with people not prepared to 
tolerate one another’s religious belief there can be no 
international fellowship. 

“Moreover physical analogies when applied to 
spiritual matters are good only up to a certain point. 
When you take up an analogy from nature you can 
stretch it only to a certain point. But 1 would take 
an illustration from the physical world and explain 
what I mean. If I want to hand a rose to you, there 
is a definite movement. But if I want ‘to transmit its 
scent I do so without any movement. The rose transmits 
its own scent without a movement, Let us rise a step 
higher, and we can understand that spiritual experiences 
are self-acting. Therefore the analogy of preaching 
Sanitation etc. does not hold good. If we have spiritual 
truth it will transmit itself. You talk of the joy of a 
Bpititual experience and say you cannot but share it, 
Well, if it is real joy, boundless joy, it will spread 
itself without the vehicle of speech. In spiritual 
matters we have merely to step out of the way. Let 
God work His way. If we interfere we may do harm. 
Good is‘a self-acting force. Evil is not, because it isa 
negative force. It requires the cloak of virtue before 
it ean march forward.’ 


“Did not Jesus Himself teach and preach ?’ 

“We are on dangerous ground here. You ask me to 
give my interpretation of the life of Christ. Well, I 
may say that I do not accept everything in the gospels 
as historical truth. And it must be rememberéd that 
he was working amongst his own people, and he -said 
he had not come to destroy but to fulfil. I draw a 
great distinction between the Sermon on the Mount 
and the Letters of Paul. They are a graft on Christ’s 
teaching, his own gloss apart from Christ’s own 
experience.’ 

The Convocation 


When a German professor came the other day to 
visit Gandhiji after having visited the Mahavidyalaya, 
and expressed his satisfaction with it, Gandhiji said: 
‘Well, you may express your satisfaction. But ‘there 
is not much to see in it today. It lies buried deep 
down in the earth. In the beginning it looked as though 
the seeds had sprouted, and the shoots would grow 
into a big tree, but they withered away. If the seeds 
are dead, we shall have deserved it, but 1 am sure they 
are not dead. A day will come, when they will sprout 
again, and blossom into a tree.’ In these words he put 
in a nutshell the present position of the national 
university and his view aboutits future. On the day of 
the Convocation Gandhiji took upon himself the task 
of interpreting Mr; Andrews’ address, which he did in 
his own way, endorsed all the sentiments, above all the 
great message of faith,—“ Now faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen,’ — 
and reiterated with, if possible, greater emphasis the 
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sentiments he had expressed before the German 
professor. He commended the address of Mr. Andrews, 
as the production of a poet, artist, and orator, and of 
aman of God and man of faith. “ Fifteen primary 
schools had to be disaffiliated during the year, you 
have heard the Registrar say,’ said Gandhiji. ‘‘ What 
if more have to be disaffiliated ? They had to be disaffiliated 
because we would not relax our rigid programme, 
because we said that they must accept compulsory 
Spinning, otherwise go. It may be that this may result 
ultimately in the whole Vidyapith being emptied, with 
its Chancellor as the sole occupant, his own teacher 
and his own pupil. What then ? Well, I will continue 
sitting there working away at my wheel. If you have 
that faith, you may be sure that you will have not 
only one Pembroke but hundreds of Pembrokes spring: 
ing up out of the huts of wattle and mud.” Concluding 
he said: “You will know in a few days, what shape 
the Vidyapith is going to take. But I want you to 
wait in faith and patience, and the assurance that sa 
long as any one of us is living, he will be ready to be 
buried here alive before he sees the -Vidyapith closed 
down. Stay and go through the fire. If you cannot 
go through the fire, do not blame your fate. But if 
any of us fail you, I tell you, although I am a votary 
of non-violence, that we will deserve to be torn to 


pieces.” 
M. D. 
Mukundan’s Penance 
(By C. R.) 
VI 

Fifteen years had rolled away. It was not possible 
even to identify the old scenes. Velampatti was 
almost deserted. The Brahmana street was all gone 


but for the temple-priest’s house. 
half ruined. 

Mari and Chinnan grew up in Ceylon with their 
parents. The father had resumed his 
they settled down in the tea-estate. He was dismissed 
after a time, quarrelled with his wife and wandered 
as a beggar from place to place in Ceylon and no one 
knew what had become of him. Mari 
remained and worked with their mother 
garden and lived steady lives. Mari was 
five and a fellow-cooly’s daughter 
was proposed for him by his 
was completed. Shortly after 
Mari proposed that they 
native village. 

“Why should we toil in this faraway land, mother ? 
We have no home, no god, no decency here. A 
man’s life is not his own, We herd like cattle. My 
heart yearns to go back to our own village. We 
have now nearly Rs.200. Let us go away. We shall 
buy a cart, and a pair of bullocks, or a couple of 
cows and make a decent living. Hundreds in our 
country are happy on less.” 

“Yes, my lad,” said his mother, 
too long to die there in our own hut.” 

So they returned to their village 
party of home-going coolies. 
oxen and his cart. 

But ill-luck came again. One of the bullocks got 
lame unaccountably, and it proved a bad bargain. He 
could not sell it. He bought another bullock in the 


The cheri too was 


vice soon after 


and Chinnan 
in ‘the tea- 
now twenty- 
born on the estate 
mother. The match 
the wedding was over, 
should go back to their 


“Let us go. I 


with the next 
Mari bought his pair of 
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weekly market; but then came an epidemic for cattle, and 
Mari lost all his bullocks. He hired himself out for 
Service under a farmer in the village and maintained 
his old mother with difficulty. His brother Chinnan 
became quarrelsome and went away to the Straits. 

Mari’s wife, Poovi, a girl of fifteen, was however 
a source of consolation. She was bright, handy and 
brave, and worked like a young woman of twenty-five. 
She went out to the jungles whenever she found time 
and brought faggots, or went to the fields and brought 
grass and sold her head-load always for a good price. 
She was always lucky in her bargains. She would 
bring a bright two-anna piece twiceor thrice in the 
course of a week to supplement her husbands’s earnings. 
Somehow the pot was kept boiling. 

It was a terrible year for Velampatti. The rains 
entirely failed. Indeed for four years there was failure 
of rains in that area, but this year the climax of the 
drought was reached. Almost all the wells went dry. 
Not only was all cultivation at an end, but there was 
great trouble even to get drinking water. Many families 
left their homes for distant places seeking a livelihood 
elsewhere. But Mari and his wife could not go, for 
the old mother would not move. “Let me die here, 
my boy,” she would say. “It is Mariyayi’s anger. She 
will never forgivé us, my boy, whether we are here or 
whether we run way.”’ 

Ever since they came back from Ceylon the 
woman's memory reverted to the old days and she 
thought that all their troubles were due to the sin of 
her children polluting the Brahmana’s house. 

“Why did you go near the cursed Brahmana 
woman's fire-place? It is a dreadful sin, my boy,” 
she would say again and again and mutter prayers to 
Mariyayi to relent. 

There were only five Pariah families now in the 
Velampatti chert. All others had left, to live some- 
where, somehow. The cheri pond had long ago dried up. 
They brought drinking water now from a neighbouring 
Vellala’s field-well in which alone among many wells 
there was some water. But they could not let their 
pots into the well, for the water would be polluted by 
the touch of Pariah’s utensils. They waited till the 
baling was finished for the day. Then after the 
bullocks were unyoked and washed, the Pariah women 
were permitted to take each a pot-ful from the channel. 
Then there was quarrelling and shrieking among the 
women contending for equal shares of precious water. 
Sometimes in their anger, some of the women would 
make the water all muddy in the shallow channel. And 
the rest would be indignant and complain to the farm- 
servants that remained to watch the quarrel, and these 
would say in contempt, “This is the way with you, 
Pariah dogs, ”’ 

Vil 

Kutti Goundan’s sons were sleeping as usual in 
the farm-shed. There was no crop to watch, but 
there were the. half-fed cattle and the leather buckets 
and topes which could be stolen. It was a silent 
night. When tired nature rests, all troubles are 
hushed. A beautiful clear moon shone overhead and 
even the parched fields looked beautiful 
white. 


Suddenly the silence was disturb 
barking of the dogs. 


in the milky 


ed by a fierce 
A figure was quickly making its 


G 
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way from the well in the shadow of the small trees 
along the piccotta-channel. 

“Who is the thief?” shouted Kutti’s younger son. 

“What is the matter?” said Sengodan the elder 
son half in sleep. 

“To uncle! Ho Rakkiagounda! Ho Palani! The 
thief is running away with the bucket, catch him, 
catch him!” shrieked the first lad. Then there was a 
pandemonium of voices all over. The neighbouring 
farms were roused and men and dogs rushed in yelling 
and barking. 

The thief was caught very easily. It was a young 
woman who was stealing water! She had come with 
rope and pot and had drawn water from the well. 

“Hullo!” cried Kutti’s sons together. “It is a 
Pariah girl and she has let her own pot into the well. 
Kill her, kick her, break the pot, break her bones!” 

And the pot was smashed in a second, and blow 
upon blow fell on the poor girl until she fell senseless 
on the ground. 

“She is dead, don’t beat her further,’ said Rakkia 
Goundan who had bitter experiences of the Sessions 
Court. “Dig a pit and bury the dog so that there 
may be no’ trouble. ”’ 

This. brought the angry men somewhat to their 
senses. . 

“Who is the girl, does any one know?” enquired 
an old man. 

“Tt is Kandy Mari’s wife. Poor thing, she is 
generally a good girl, why did she do this?” said 
Kutti’s eldest son. 

“We turned them out yesterday without letting 
them take any water. So the rogues have done this,” 
said the younger son. 

“ All religions, all good and bad, get mixed up in 
this terrible drought,” said a tall Goundan standing by 
the fallen girl. 

“She is not dead, she is feigning. Kick her and 
she will get up and run home,” said another who 
followed up his own advice with action. The girl 
moved a bit, but could not get up to run home. She 
lay senseless still in spite of repeated kicks. 

“Take the dog up and leave her in the chert,” 
said Rakkia Goundan. 

Then three or four of them gathered up limp 
body of the girl and carried her to the cheri. 3 

(To be continued ) 


Sicilian Girls and Spinning 

C. K. G. sends the following interesting extracts from 
National Geographic Magazine : 

“Nearly every Sicilian woman learns when she is 
quite young how to spin and weave cotton cloth. Many 
of the girls make cloth to sell, and weave special pieces - 
at odd moments for their dowries. Until recent years, 
they wove all the clothes for the family and the bed 
linen as well. During the American Civil War, when 
the supply from the United States was cut off, cotton 
was grown abundantly in the southern districts of 
the island. ’’ %% . 

* Their melons. spread on aprons at their feet, these 
women improve the time b inni i waiting 
a customer. ” 7 oe is kK G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. KB. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER xXxxvi 


Fasting as Periance 

It became increasingly clear to me, day by day, how 
very difficult it was to bring up and educate boys and 
girls in the right way. If I was to be their real 
teacher and guardian, I must touch thetfr hearts, I must 
share their joys and sorrows, I must help them to 
solve the problems that faced them, I must take along 
the right channel the surging aspirations of their 
_ youth. ; 

On the release of some of the Satyagrahis from 
jail, Tolstoy Farm was nearly denuded of its 
inmates. The few that remained mainly belonged to 
Pheenix. So I removed them to Pheenix. Here I had 
to pass through a fiery ordeal. I had to move between 
Johannesburg and Pheenix. Once when I was in 
Johannesburg I received the tidings of the moral fall of 
two of the inmates of the Ashram. News of an apparent 
failure or reverse in the Satyagraha struggle would ‘not 
shock me, but this news came upon me like a 
thunderbolt. The same day I took the train for 
Phoenix. 
me. He had noticed the state I was in. He would 
not brook the thought of my going alone, for he 
happened to be the bearer of the tidings which had 
so upset me. 

On the way my duty became, or I thought had 
become, clear to me. I felt that the guardian or the 
teacher was responsible, to some extent at least, for 
the lapse of his ward or pupil. My _ responsibility 
in. the matter in question became therefore clear to 
me as daylight. My wife had already warned me in 
this behalf, but being of a trusting nature 1 had ignored 
her warning. I also felt that the parties to the guilt 
could be made to realise my distress, and the depth 
of their fall, only if I did some penance for it. So I 
imposed upon myself a fast for seven days and a vow 
of having only one meal for a period of four months 
and a half. Mr. Kallenbach tried to dissuade me, but 
in vain. He ultimately accepted the propriety of the 
penance, and insisted on joining me. I could not resist 
his transparent affection. 

The decision meant a heavy load off my mind, and 
I felt considerably relieved: The anger against the 
guilty parties subsided, and gave place to the purest 
pity for them. Thus considerably relieved, I reached 
Phoenix, I -made.further investigation and acquainted 
myself with some more details I needed to know. 


Mr. Kallenbach insisted on accompanying 


My penance pained everybody, biit it cleared the atmos- 
phere. Every one came to realise what a terrible thing 
it was to be sinful, and the bond that bound me to 
the boys and girls became stronger and truer. 

A circumstance arising out of this incident compelled 
me, a little while after, to go into a fast for 
fourteen days, the results of which exceeded even my 
expectations. 

It is not my purpose to make out from these 
incidents that it is the duty of a teacher to resort to 
fasting whenever there is a delinquency on the part of 
his pupils. But I hold that some occasions do call 
for this drastic remedy. But it presupposes clearness 
of vision and spiritual fitness. Where there is no true 
love between the teacher and the pupil, where the 
pupil’s delinquency has not touched the very being of 
the teacher, where the pupil has no respect for the 
teacher, fasting is out of place and may even be harm- 
ful. Though there is thus room for doubting the 
propriety of fasts in such cases, there is no question 
about the teacher’s responsibility for the errors of his 
pupil. 

The first penance did not prove difficult for- any of 
us. I had to suspend or stop none of my normal 
activities. And it may be recalled that during the 
whole of this period of penance I was a strict 
fruitarian. The latter part of the second fast went 
fairly hard with me. I had not then completely 
understood the wonderful efficacy of Ramanama, and 
my capacity for suffering was to that extent less. I 
did not know too the technique of fasting, especially 
the necessity of drinking plenty of water, however 
nauseating or distasteful it may be. -And then the 
fact that the first fast had been an easy affair had 
made me rather careless as to the second. Thus during 
the first I took Kuhne baths every day. During the 
second, I gave them up after two or three days, and 
I drank very little water, as it was distasteful and 
produced nausea. The throat became parched and 
weak and during the last days I could speak only in 
a very low voice. In spite of this, however, my work 
was carried on through dictation where writing was 
necessary. I regularly listened to readings from the 
Ramayana and other sacred books. I had also 
sufficient strength to discuss. and advise in all urgent 
matters. 
( Translated from “Navajivan by M. D.) 
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Mukundan’s Penance 
(By C. R.) 
Vill 

The adventures of an orphan boy faithfully recorded 
are ever worth reading. We may not all be unfor- 
tunate, but every one may learn useful lessons from 
the experiences of one more unfortunate. Mukundan’s 
adventures after his mother’s death would be intensely 
interesting and instructive. But he himself did not 
record them, and it is no good gathering them now, 
second-hand. It is enough to say that he was now a 
full-fledged medical practitioner, in charge of the Local 
Fund Hospital at Kamalapur. He had wandered far 
and wide. It is the privilege of orphan boys to learn 
plenty of geography first-hand. 

Four sturdy men walked into the Dispensary com- 
pound, carrying a coir cot on their shoulders. They 
placed their burden gently on the ground in front of 
the Doctor’s office room, and shouted, “Swami! 
Swami!” with the characteristic cadence that told they 
were ‘untouchables,’ wanting attention. 

“What is that, Mutha? Go and see if it is a dead 
body,” said Dr. Mukundan to the ward-boy looking up 
from over the registers which he was totalling and 
tallying for his annual report. 

“This is an awful place,” he said to the Head- 
master of the local school who had stepped in for a 
chat after his morning walk. “There is a murder and 
a post mortem case ready for almost every week.” 

“Very uncivilised rude people, the ryots of villages 
in this district are,’’ said the Headmaster who was a 
Tanjore man. “They quarrel over little things and at 
once it leads to an assault and a murder. More 
elementary education must be spread among the people 
before we can expect any improvement.” 

“It is not a dead body,” said Mutha the ward boy. 
“It is a girl beaten severely.” 

“Tell them to bring her in to the table,” said 
Mukundan. 

“I suppose it is some love affair,” said the Head: 
master smiling. 

“May be, let us go and see,” said Mukundan. 

The men removed the girl from the cot and took 
her inside and placed her on the big table. 

. e outward injuries were only 
bruises, but both arms were fractured. 

Will she survive?” asked Mari who was one of 
the group that brought the girl. 
Bee ean 
ss selves from his eyes. 
a Oh, yes | She will be all right, man. She will 
ave to be in hospital for a month.” 


Then Mari burst out weeping. “Oh, what shall 
i do for a month? What shall we do for the kanji?” 

: Fool, we shall feed her here, Don’t you bother.” 

Mari, don’t you know?” said one of his as 
panions. The Doctor is our own village ayya, our 
Sinayyah’s son. He will protect us. He vill] b i 
her round.” oo 

“He will give her food. He will 
some food until she is al] right. 
said a third man. ) 

“Why should we fear, he 
shouted all three again. 


give you also 
Don’t you fear,” 


is @ good master,” 
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Mari looked at Mukundan full in the face now. 

“ Are you not Mukundayya, Swami?” he asked. 

“Yes, yes,” said Mukundan impatiently as he was 
examining the girl’s broken arms. 

“Good morning, Doctor,” said the Headmaster. 
“This is a bad case, and I should not disturb you. 
Sat go.” 

“Good morning, Headmaster,’ said Mukundan, 
and turning to Mari, “What was the quarrel, my man? 
Tell me how this happened.” 

And the men told the story, all speaking together; 
so that Mukundan had some difficulty in gathering 
what had happened. 

IX 

“This is curious,” said Dr. Mukundan to himself. 
“The sweet smell of my mother’s flowers overpowers 
me each time I approach this poor girl.” 

Reader, have you experienced the phenomenon of 
a sweet smell of years long gone by, or a bar of 
music heard during childhood, coming back unaccount- 
bly with all its memories and associations ? 

Mukundan cleaned and dressed the wounds tenderly, 
set the splints right for the broken arms, and asked 
the girl how she felt. 

“1 am much better, master,” said Poovi. “God | 
bless you and give you all good things.” And as 
these words came out of her lips. blessing the good 
doctor, her eyes shone with the indescribable light of 
a mother’s look. 

“Am I dreaming?’ Mukundan asked himself as 
he walked away from the girl’s bed. “ Why am I so 
full of thoughts of my poor mother now whenever I 
see this girl?” 

“Mutha, have you gathered any flowers and kept 
them anywhere ?”’ 

“No, sir, there are no flowers anywhere. The 
plants and creepers are all dried and shrivelled up for 
want of water.” . 

Mukundan’s mother was very fond of flowers. 
When she became a widow and could not wear 
flowers in her hair, she still used to gather them daily 
and place them at the worship corner of the house. 

Mukundan would turn again and again to the girl 
lying in the hospital ward. 

“Curious, most strange, I cannot get rid of this 
sweet smell from my head. They say that when men 
and women die, they do not cease to be but are born 
again. Perhaps it is my mother, this Pariah girl, who 
knows?” Saying thus to himself he looked intently 
at her face while she was dozing, and the idea got 
possession of him. The smell of the fairy flowers 
seemed more and more unmistakeable, and he felt like 
a child again. 

xX 

Mukundan generally went off to sleep soon after 
retiring into bed. He had learnt the art from a: 
sannyasi of driving away the recurring thoughts that 
crowd into the mind when one lies in-bed courting 
sleep. But today he could not manage it. The whole 
of his child-life came back to his mind and persisted 
in spite of every effort to sleep. After an hour's 
tossing in bed he gave it up and lighted the lamp and 
took out a book to read. It was a copy of the Gita 
which a dear deceased friend had given. He came to 
the lines: 
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araife sftatit sat freer vat geonfe wascafer 
wa achat fre sfulacait deat aa BA nu 


aa had read these lines many times before. But 
ey. ant today glowing with meaning and reality. 
eally how cana young and vigorous soul 
disappear out of existence simply because the body is 
diseased and dies? Impossible!” he said to himself 
and he was lost in a reverie. 


ee 
‘ But the new body,” said Mukundan to himself, 
ge ie, eae take up after it had cast off the 

n out, is determined by good and 
evil deeds done. When we meet witha living creature, 
man or beast, in a sad plight, we should give all the 
relief in our power to give; for, may be, in that shape 
one dear to us, mother, father, friend, wife or child 
whose. death we still grieve for, is suffering for his or 
her sins. When any one is blest with good things of 
the world, we may not envy him; for, may be, it is 
one dear unto us, reborn, who is enjoying the reward 
of his good actions. If we could only see it, our 
heart would be full of gladness, not envy.” 

He did not know when, but these thoughts imper- 
ceptibly rounded off into slumber. 

XI 

Mukundan’s mother was cooking. “Mukunda, my 
boy, will you get ready? Is it not time for you?” 

There was no mistaking. It was her own sweet 
voice. Why had he imagined all these days that she 
was dead and gone? His mother was here, alive and 
calling him. It was all an ugly dream that she had 
died and that he had wandered and suffered. 

“Oh, how happy!” hé said to himself. “I shall 
never allow her again to catch infection from me and 
_ die.” 

* * * 

Suddenly the scene began to change. He had 
somehow grown up to be a doctor, though his mother 
was the same widow-mother of a school-going lad. 
She beckoned to him and ran to the cher. He 
hesitated, not understanding. But she ran, on and on, 
until he lost sight of her. 

She had entered the cheri at night and the people 
there set upon her angrily and broke her bones, and 
four tall men brought her stretched on a coir cot. 

* * x 

The scene dissolved and he was again a lad and 
was lying in bed writhing with pain unable to sit up. 
They said it was cholera. But his mother did not 
come near him though he shouted for her. Then four 
men came in silently, tied his mother on to a bamboo 
stretcher and carried her away. He started up with 


Cry. 
a y * + * 


The Gita had fallen from his hand. He had gone 
to sleep in the canvas chair and he had been dreaming. 
He jumped into bed and went off to sleep again. 

XII 

Mukundan nursed Poovi with great tenderness. It 
was a month before she was well. Then the parting 
was difficult. 

“Mari, brother, I have a proposal,” said Mukundan. 

“Say, master,” said Mari. 

““~W7hen we were both little boys, you saved me 
from the fierce monkey and was beaten for it by my 
mother,” 
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“Something like it happened,” said Mari. “ But 
it is so very long ago, master. Ydu have saved my 
wife for me now and I remember not old things.” 

“Mari, do you know that when men and women 
die, they are born again to reap the rewards of. their 
good and bad deeds ?” 

“Yes, master, it is so. 


God is great and just.” 

My mother did you great wrong, and probably 
she is suffering for it. I wish to do some reparation 
for her. It is the duty of sons to do penance for 
their parents’ sins. Will you and your wife live under 
my roof as my brother and sister? The times aré 
hard for you. I can easily support you.” 

“How can that be, master? I can work if you 
give me work. But how can dogs be your brother or 
sister ?” 

“Mari, it is true you and your people are treated 
like dogs and sometimes worse. But we are sinning 
grievously before God.” 

“TI understand not these things, 
poor ignorant Pariah.” 

“Well, you must live with me, you and your wife 
and your old mother.” 

“My mother!” exclaimed Mari laughing. “She 
will never be trapped like that.” 


master. I am a 


Devadasis 
Dinabandhu Andrews writes in reference to the so- 
called devadasis: 

“ Nothing in all my long experience of India ever 
touched me so deeply as the appeal of my sisters, 
the Kalavatis, or ‘devadasis,’ at Cocanada, that I 
should come to them and visit them in order to 
hear their pitiful story. 

“The one who brought me to the place was 
himself the son of a ‘devadasi,’ and he was able to 
interpret for me the requests that were made for 
my help by my sisters, as they gathered to tell me 
their tale of misery and degradation. 

“Tt was as clear as possible to me, that those 
who spoke to me and pleaded with me for my 
support had kept a purity of heart still unsullied, 
and that they were far more sinned against than 
sinning. The hideous mockery of justice was this, 
that the world’s blame and shame fell upon them, 
while those men, who sinned far more deeply in 
dragging them down, were often honoured and 
respected members of society. As far as I could 
gather, on enquiry, no social ban reached fhese 
men at all, only these poor innocent women 
suffered. Ihave called them ‘innocent,’ without in 
any sense condoning the evil, because the noxious 
evil did not lie with them, but with those who had 
brought such a system into being and had produced 
this abomination into which they had been born. 

“Tn one thing I could feel at once that the 
consciences of those, who were gathered before me, 
had begun to make them suffer deeply. They had 
with them little daughters of their own, and these 
children were there before me, seated with their 
mothers. When I asked the question, would not 
the mothers wish their daughters to abandon their 
life of misery, they unanimously said ‘yes.’ Indeed, 
they told me that this was the very reason for 
which they had called me. M. K. G. 
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Boycott of British Goods 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


It is not at all surprising that the nation should 
wish to show resentment of the studiously insulting and 
defiant acts of the British Government. Every new 
discovery in the direction adds fuel to the fire. The 
latest is the abhorrence the late King Edward VII and 
his son the present King are reported to have betrayed 
of ‘natives’ and that in connection with Lord Sinha. 
The representatives of the nation have for years past 
endeavoured to demonstrate their resentment by bring- 
ing about a partial or complete boycott of British goods. 
It is the nation’s right to bring it about if it so wishes. 
There is no doubt that it will produce a great effect 
if it could succeed to the necessary extent. 

But it has been my misfortune or good fortune 
consistently to oppose the cry for the boycott of 
British goods. Though I adhere to the fundamental 
ground that the proposed boycott is contrary to non- 
violence, I wish to confine myself at present to an 
examination of. its possibility. The fact that we have 
hitherto made no headway whatsoever with it in spite 
of the agitation for so long a time is proof presumptive 
of its very great difficulty. If we were to take even 


such a simple instance as soap, we shall discover 
that we have made no _ progress even in the 
boycott of British-made soap. The Committee 


appointed ‘by -the Congress recommended certain 
articles for boycott. So far as I am aware no 
such effort has yet been made in the direction of 
excluding even one such article from the nation’s use. 
The use of a punitive boycott lies in its effectiveness. 
Any one. studying the articles of import will soon 
discover the utter futility of spending labour on 
achieving the boycott of most of these articles from 
the standpoint of creating an impression on the British 
Government. lt should not be forgotten- that for all 


these long long years, we have not been able to have. 


a body of specialists devoted to this single task. 
the fashion in some quariers now-a-days to blame 
me for the failure of any and every resolution that 
the Congress passes. I am told that a_ particular 
resolution does not succeed because I oppose it or do 
not work at it. There can be nothing more humiliating 
for a nation than to be in such an impotent state. 
Surely boycott of British goods was conceived and 
vehemently advocated before I returned from South Africa, 
The real and the more natural reason for the failure 
of the British goods boycott resolution lies in the 
obvious fact that no committee of experts has yet been 
able to arrive at a satisfactory plan of working it out 
It has been suggested that we can succeed if China 
has succeeded. Yes, we can if we have the will, the 
courage and the opportunity to regulate the boycott 
by armed force, by creating an army of open revolu- 
tionaries, by forcing for that specific purpose a strike 
of dock labourers and others- connected with the 
handling of British goods. It seems 

if we have the will, we have neither 


It is 


to me that even 
the means nor 
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yet the capacity for managing such an open armed 
revolution. And neither those who haye advocated 
boycott of British goods nor the special committee 
appointed by the Civil Disobedience Inquiry Committee 
have ever contemplated armed force. I hold therefore 
that it will be more consistent with national dignity, 
prestige and welfare to give up the cry proved to be 
useless, and almost impossible, of boycott of British 
goods. The permanent necessity of advocating true 
Swadeshi in all things capable of being produced at 
home is untouched by the argument against the punitive 
boycott. 

But there is no cause whatsoever for despair. We 
ready made and most effective of 
resentment over the series of 
wrongs being continuously heaped upon our 
devoted heads. If we have the will, I claim 
that we have the present capacity of achieving a 
complete boycott not merely of British cloth but of 
all foreign cloth. And if we do this, we not only 
successfully demonstrate our resentment but we serve 
the masses in a manner we have never done before 
and we secure their co-operation in a national effort. 
We have got an army of workers for doing this work. 
We have experts who have first-hand” knowledge of 
the thing. There is no division of opinion on the 
propriety of the thing. The only thing that retards our 
progress towards the completion of boycott of foreign 
cloth is our own disbelief. It is strange but tragic 
that through our ignorance we believe more in the 
possibility of achieving a boycott of certain British 
goods than of foreign cloth, 

But even this boycott of foreign cloth cannot 
be achieved without a well thought out and 
prepared plan. If it is the mere boycott we want 
rather than the higher and the more permanent 
result in the shape of the economic well-being of the 
masses, we can do so quickly enough if we receive 
the co-operation of mills on our terms. Without honest 
and hearty co-operation of our weaving and spinning 
mills, to attempt to achieve the boycott with mill cloth 
would be to court suicide and to run into the arms of 
profiteering mill-owners. If indigenous mill cloth is to play 
a part in this great nationai effort, the mills must come to 
terms with the Congress-as to the kind of production and 
the prices to be charged. The mill agents should with 
the consent and co-operation of their shareholders. cease 
to be merely trustees for themselves and shareholders, 
but .both should become trustees for the whole nation. 
Then with Khadi foreign cloth can be successfully 
and permanenily banished from the land. But it is 
possible, even without the co-operation of mills, though 
less easy in point of time, to achieve the boycott of 
foreign cloth through Khadi alone. Mills will still 
play a part but that will be in spite of the Owners. 
Khadi will put an effective check on their greed, it 
will prevent a famine of cloth and it will give life 
and hope and work to starving millions, re-instate 
weavers of plain cloth in their ancient calling and 
will eventually but within a short time lead to a 
replacing of foreign cloth and regularising of mill 
profits. Time limit can be determined by the strength 
of the nation’s will and its capacity for sacrificing a 
little of its taste for fine cloth and a little money never 
beyond the capacity of individyal users of cloth, 


have a means 
signifying our 
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Kathiawad Political Conference 

The Kathiawad Political Conference met last weck 
under the presidentship of Sjt. Amritlal Thakkar, a 
true and tried servant of India, who is known all over 
Gujarat as the tribune of the Dhedhs and the Bhils — 
the two suppressed communities of Gujarat. Like 
Gandhiji, Sjt. Thakkar also hails from Kathiawad, and 
it was well that Thakkar Bapa, as he is affectionately 
called, should follow Gandhiji as the President. 

Porbandar is a state where the relations between 
the rulers and the ruled are admittedly good. Both 
therefore contributed to the success of the Conference, 
the Maharana Saheb fully helping the Reception 
Committee by according the state’s hospitality to the 
President and distinguished guests. Among these were 
Gandhiji, Messrs, Abbas Tyebji, Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Darbar Saheb Gopaldas and other leaders, and 
Mrs, Gandhi, Mrs, Perin Captain, Miraben, Shrimati 
Jamnaben, Mrs, Pyarali, Miss Mithubai Petit, and 
Mrs. Santanam of Lahore. His Highness also invited 
the members of the Subjects Committee to a garden 
party, and attended the Conference with his Dewan 
for a few minutes. This bodes well for the future 
relations between the rulers and the ruled, and may be 
followed as a welcome precedent by all the rulers who 
mean well by their subjects. 

Another noticeable feature of the reception, worthy 
of being copied wherever possible, was the voluntary 
offer of hospitality, by each of the heads of the 
various communities or castes in Porbander, to all the 
members of their respective castes attending the 
Conference. The Reception Committee was thus saved 
both the bother and expenses of providing for and 
entertaining its delegates and members. The institution 
of caste, while it lasts, may thus, if it so chooses, 
exercise its influence for good, and by keeping abreast 
af the times become a powerful agent for reform. 
One would however like the responsibility shared by 
citizens without reference to caste. 


The Address and the Resolutions 


The presidential address was a well-worded, reasoned, 
political utterance, which took one back to the 
times of Pherozeshah Mehta and Gokhale, whose 
traditions the President has inherited and followed in 
his life. From a social worker who lives and moves 
and has his being among the humblest of the people, 
sharing their joys and sorrows, one might have 
expected a sort of people’s address, descriptive of 
their troubles and their travails, their needs and 
their aspirations, and a self-revealing narrative of his 
own experiences as an active social worker. But 
Sjt. Thakkar rarely likes to speak about himself, and 
. preferred to play the modest role of a sober political 

thinker. The address urged the states to realise the spirit 
ef the times, and to vouchsafe to their people real 
freedom of association, freedom of person and property, 
and of Speech and the press — the elementary political 
rights of all people on earth. It animadverted on some 
of the glaring faults in the administration of the 
states, urged the adoption of an equitable revenue 
system, the abolition of all forced labour, and an 
amalgamation of the numerous little railway admini- 
strations which are a constant source of worry and 
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discomfort, inconvenience and hardship to the passengers 
in Kathiawad. appeal to the 
people to part of the 


It concluded with an 


prosecute the constructive 
which he adumbrated 
states all 
responsible to their people, and all administered under 
one system, towards 


programme, and a peroration in 
his dream of a federation of Kathiawad 
which he appealed to the rulers 
and the ruled to work. 

Most of the resolutions were on the lines indicated 
in the address, urging the removal of the odious customs 
line at Viramgam, and as between the different states, 
urging the people to refuse all forced labour, and the 
like. But the main resolution for which the Conference 
will for long remain memorabic, — as having exerted 


its influence for good or bad, only the future can say,— 


was one which requires separate treatment. 
A Self-denying Ordinance 

For the first time in its history the Conference by 
a regular resolution imposed on itself a self-denying 
ordinance, considerably restricting its liberty of ex- 
pression, and withal calculated to ensure its continuance 
and steady growth. Here is a translation of the resolu- 
tion which was in Gujarati: 

“ With a view to avoiding the possibility of any 
misunderstanding betwéen the rulers and the ruled, and 
with a view toa fuller recognition of its own limitations, 
as also in confirmation of the custom which has. been 
for some time in operation, this Conference resolves 
that it shall not pass any resolution condemning or 
criticising an individual state. ” 

At various formal and informal meetings, Gandhiji, 
the author of the resolution, explained to the friends 
assembled at Vorbandar the paramount importance of 
passing this res_lution. His full speech was explanatory 
of the reasons which were embodied in the resolution 
itself. He said that even within the limits prescribed 
by the resolution it was open to the Conference to do 
much useful work if the delegates only worked during the 
time intervening between any two Conferences. He 
asked the audience to regard the resolution as a prudent 
and open confession of the helplessness of the Conference 
in many matters. The resolution did not preclude 
individuals who might have any forward and_ effective 
policy from enforcing it outside the Conference, It did 
not limit individual action. For its very existence the 
Conference publicly recognised its own limitations. It 
rendered easy the position of those states that permitted 
the holding of the Conference within their borders. 

A Temple for ‘ Untouchables’ 

On way back from Porbandar, Gandhiji was invited 
to lay the foundation of a temple for the ‘untouchables’ 
their Ashram at Vartej under 
Bhavnagar state. Mulchandbhai Parekh is -the soul 
of the Ashram. The state contributed Rs. 7,500 out 
of the Rs. 13,000 budgeted for the building of the 
Ashram and the temple. Sir Prabhashankar  Pattani 
made a point of being present at the ceremony. 

Gandhiji in laying the foundation made an important 
speech on the duties of the Hindus and on the essen- 
tials of a true temple and its place in life. He wel- 
comed the function as an opportunity of rendering some 
service to the suppressed classes, and of thus expiating 


in connection with 


somewhat for the great sin that Hinduism had com- 
mitted against:them. Let.no one, he said, lay the 
flattering unction to his soul, that he need not da any 
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service to the suppressed community. The wrong of 
one Hindu was the wrong of all, and so long as we 
labelled ourselves as Hindus and Musalmans, we were 
bound to share the crime of every member of the 
community to which we belonged. A beautifully built 
structure, with a beautiful image of stone or marble 
therein, could not by itself deserve the name of ‘temple,’ 
unless it was a living temple of God, unless the man 
who built it had a life of penance and sacrifice to 
sanctify it, unless the temple was filled with an 
atmosphere that inspires and touches one’s soul the 
moment one enters it. Without these qualities, all the 
buildings that went by the name of temples were so 
many whited sepulchres encumbering the earth, 
serving no useful purpose, and even capable of mischief. 
He had a word for the untouchables too. After all 
one could uplift oneself only by one’s own effort, 
and the suppressed classes were no exception to the 
rule. They must reform themselves, and make it 4 
rule not to enter the temple, unless they were leading 
pure lives, free from vice and filthy habits. Let them 
not say that those who were keeping them down- 
trodden were no better than they. The world might 
excuse those favoured ones, but not them, and so they 
must purify .themselves if they wanted to deserve 
what they claimed. 


M. D. 
The Spirit of Orissa 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 
If love is the first act of service, then it is 


easy to begin to serve Orissa; for a more loveable 
people I have never met with elsewhere in the whole 
of India. They win your heart from the first moment 
that you come among them. It is not easy to analyse 
how or why this is, It is certainly not merely because 
there is such suffering everywhere to be seen, which 
is patiently borne. That is evident to every one who 
comes to stay among the Oriya people, and the patience 
which it has produced is very full of appeal to the 
heart. But there is much else besides. 


One thing is clear. In spite of calamity after 
calamity, such as would have led other people to ‘curse 
God and die’ to quote the terrible words from the 
Book of Job, that Job’s wife utters in her desperate 


misery, the people of Orissa have maintained their 


faith in God’s goodness. This morning, I watched the 
faithful women going down in a long procession to the 
Great River, the Mahanadi, in order to bathe in its cold 
waters and then make their offerings at the shrines 
along the fiver bank. There were objects in those 
shrines, which I could not personally appreciate, and 
whose meaning I could not understand. But the spirit 
of reverence and sacrifice and devotion, which I 
witnessed, is common to all religious rites and cere- 
monies in East and West alike. I had been taught, from 
the day when my own mother first took me to church 
in England, to understand the meaning of this faith in 
God. Indeed, religion was the foundation of my own 
mother's life of sacrifice. Therefore,-to doubt the value 
of religion would be to doubt the 
mother’s life of devotion, to which 
I cherish and admire, 


value of my own 
I owe everything 


my thoughts turned to the great drama in Soviet 
Russia today, where outside all the old churches the 
new words have. been written, ‘ Religion is the opium 
of the people.’ I know what evils gross superstition, 
masquerading in the name of pure religion, can 
accomplish, not only in India and Russia, but all over 
Europe. It is hideously apparent in some modern 
cults today, which are degrading the West before our 
eyes, especially in America. The story told, in 
Mr. Upton Sinclair’s books, about new-fangled religious 
orgies in the Far West, make us literally nauseated, as 
we read on, page after page. I can quite understand, 
therefore, how the ardent Russian reformers have 
wished to sweep away at a stroke debasing superstitions 
where they exist. Mustafa Kamal, the President of 
the Republic in Turkey, has had to face outworn 
religious customs of another character, such as purdah 
and polygamy, and he has employed this wholesale 
sweeping method in his own country. Possibly, such 
purging processes have their own part to play through- 
out each country’s progress forward. In England, 
they led to Puritanism .and produced Cromwell and 
Milton. ‘In France, they created the French Revolution, 
with its noble watchword of human liberty. Such 
methods cannot therefore be condemned outright, when 
they appear in the checquered story of humanity. We 
advance by leaps sometimes, even. though we fall 
back again. 

But there is no quality in human life, that needs 
more careful touch and handling than the flower of 
pure religion, when it actually blossoms. For its fruit,— 
in art, music, literature, as well as in moral characters, 
which are the outward expression of idealism,— is by far 
the most precious heritage that human life has ever been 
able to ripen as a seed of the future. Humanity could 
well afford to do without the blood-stained war triumphs 
of a Julius Caesar, or-a Genghis Khan. But it could 
never afford to do without the triumphs, in the realm 
of gentle peace, of a Christ or a Buddha. 

I have dwelt on this point at some length, in this 
analysis of the Spirit of Orissa, because the central 
factor in the life of the Oriya people today is 
Religion. This alone has enabled them to bear suffer- 
ing, such as no other part of India has been called 
upon to bear. We must therefore deal with it tenderly. 
At the same time, we must face the truth about it. 

There is a Latin proverb which says, that the 
worst in human nature is a corruption of the best. 
That saying contains a profound truth. While religiqn 
has saved Orissa and made the Oriya character so 
beautiful in its goodness, corrupt religion has cursed. 
Orissa and is still the greatest curse of Oriyas today: 
It has dragged down to the dust one fourth of the 
whole population,— the ‘untouchables.’ It has dragged 
down still lower those so-called higher castes, who 
have made their brothers and sisters ‘ untouchable.’ 
That scene at Bolgarh, described in Young India, where 
the victim grovelled in the dirt, put a straw in his 
mouth, and confessed to eating carrion as human food, 
is aliving picture of the corruption of all that is best 
in Religion, No horror, such as I have seen in 
Central Africa, could go beyond that scene in its 
appalling degradation. 

(To be continued) 
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Khadi in Maharashtra 


Sjt. Dastane sends the following report of Khadi 

work in Maharashtra for the year 1926-27; 
Production 

The total production for the year was Rs. 18,741-8-0. 
This means an increase of Rs. 3,606-8-9 over last year. 

The old centres now in existence—Chopda, Ladies’ 
Yarn Committee Poona, and Chanda--show progress in 
quantity as well as in quality, except Malpur. 

The potentialities of the new centres at Kinhi and 
Saoli are noteworthy. Saoli produced Khadi worth 
Rs, 2,043-14-0 in three months.  Kinhi produced 
Rs. 1,302-14-3 worth in nine months out of which 
production for the month of September 1927 alone 
was Rs. 771-15-0 worth. These two centres though 
newly started can compare favourably in quality and 
prices also with advanced centres in other provinces. 


Varieties 

The Poona Yarn Committee is the only body 
Weaving fine yarn and producing silk-bordered saris 
and other fine stuffs used by the ladies of Maharaslitra. 
It must however be noted that the yarn used is mainly 
imported from other provinces. 

Chanda production is superior in all varieties but 
coating checks are its speciality. The stuff produced, 
though a little dear, finds a ready market. 

Shirting and Dhotis are and promise to be the 
specialities of Kinhi and Saoli. These two centres bid 
fair to be the large-scale production centres of Maha- 
rashtra. People in these parts seem to have retained 
the cunning of their hands and the tradition of Charkha, 

Chopda centre produces low counts from 6 to 10, 
and has its own place in the production work of 
Maharashtra. Chopda towels have found favour with 
the Khadi-loving people of Maharashtra. 

Prices 

Chanda wages and prices are comparatively the 
highest in Maharashtra. ut the reduction that the 
prices have undergone in this centre will give an 
indication of the efforts made in this direction in other 
production centres. The following table details this: 


1925-26 1926-27 
No. Variety Piece Price Piece Price 
Rs. A.P, Rs.A.P. 
1. Shirting 32’X10 yds. 6-13-0 36"X10 yds. 4-8-0 
2. Dhotis  45"X10 yds. 8-12-0 45”X10 yds. 6-0-0 
3. Plain Khadi 27” X10 yds. 5--4-0 27”X10 yds. 3-8-0 
4. Coating 
white double 
thread plain 
weave  32”X10yds. 9—9-0 36’X10 yds. 8-0-0 


People Benefited 


The production work is being carried on in nearly 
20 villages, and employed 73 carders, 841 spinners and 
120 weavers during the year. 

The maximum monthly earnings of a single spinner 
at Chanda were Rs. 3-13-6, at Saoli 3-0-0 and at 
Kinhi 3-8-0. These figures tell their own story. 

Adequate arrangement for dyeing, bleaching and 
printing has at present become the prime necessity for 
Maharashtra production work. 

Sales 

The sales for the year were Ks. 1,72,885=-7=3, i.€. 

an increase of. Ks. 55,902-13-3 over last year. There 
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duplication in the figures of 1925-26. Still 
the increase is not less than 50 per cent. over last year. 
Vastragar, Jalgaon 

To cope with the increasing 
rashtra the want of a central 
varieties on immediate 
Maharashtra Vastragar was therefore started from 
January 1927, It worked through the following 8 
branches: 1. Gondia, 2. Nagpur, 3. Wardha, 4. Amraoti, 
5. Akola, 6. Bhusawal, 7. Jalgaon, &. Ahmednagar. 

It also tried to build up new sale-centres in the 
different parts of Maharashtra by organising exhibitions, 
sending hawkers, etc. 

An additional new responsibility has, now naturally 
devolved on the Vastragar, 
Maharashtra Khadi. 
centres in 


was much 


sales in Maha- 
supplying all the 


keenly felt. 


depot 


deinand was 


namely, the selling of 
It is found to help the production 
many ways. It takes over goods from 
production centres immediately they are produced and 
thus releases the capital of :the centres ‘for increased 
production. The result is, the workers are freed from 
the bother of the disposal of their production and 
are thus able to concentrate all their energies on 
production work alone. But even more important than 
this is the fact that the Vastragar, being always directly 
in touch with the Khadi market in and outside the 
province, supplies to the production centres all informa- 
tion about the marketable patterns, their varieties as 
well as prices. The experiment is being keenly watched. 

The capital at present sanctioned for the Vastragar 
alone is Its. 32,000. Judging from the figures of purchase 
and sales in the last nine months the experiment raises 
high expectations. 
~All bhandars except Dhulia and Bhusawal show an 
increase in sales. Nagpur bhandar, though started in 
December 1926, shows a sale of over Rs. 16,000 
and Gondia though started in February 1927 shows a 
sale of Ks.8,700 and odd. This is due to the keen 
interest and labours of Sjt. Tikekarji ( Nagpur ) and 
Sjt. Chaturbhujbhai ( Gondia ). 

Jalgaon and Poona show sales of more than twenty 
thousand rupees each, and Dhulia, Wardha, Nagpur 
and Sholapur show sales to the tune of more than iten 
thousand rupees each. There is every hope that the 
progress so far achieved will be maintained. 

Private Enterprise 

Khamgaon bhandar is wholly a private concern and 
is showing good progress. The manager has now 
consented to keep accounts according to A. I. S. A, 
requirements. 

Vengurla in the Ratnagiri district has also a private 
bhandar and is trying its level best to get on thanks to 
a private investment of Rs. 700 and the valued services 
of Sjt. Walwalkar. 

Hawking 

Last year only Rs. 5,808 worth of Khadi was 
hawked by paid hawkers. In the last year’s Marathi 
report the youth of Maharashtra was specially appealed 
to in this connection and the appeal has not gone in 
vain. This year 24 hawkers hawked Khadi worth 
about Rs. 12,850 and Rs, 803 were distributed as 
hawking commission. 

The demand for Khadi is now percolating to villages, 
hawkers are coming forward to go into villages and 
it is worth while extending the benefit. of Rural Hawking 


Special Commission to Maharashtra. 
(To be continued ) 


Conversion in Islam 

I 
Although the history of Islam, like that of Christi- 
disfigured by religious 


anity, has certainly been 
persecution, forcible conversion has been forbidden in 
the Koran which prescribes preaching and persuasion 
spreading the faith, 
references to 


as the only legitimate method for 
as witness the following texts. for the 
which I am indebted to T. W. Arnold’s The Preaching 
of Islam: 

‘Tet there be 0 compulsion in religion’ (11. 257). 

‘But if thy Lord had pleased, verily all who are 
in the world would have believed together. Wilt thou 
then compel men to become believers? No soul can 
believe but by the permission of God’ (X. 99, 100). 

‘Say to those who have been given the Book and 
to the ignorant, Do you accept Islam? Then, if they 
accept Islam, are they guided aright: but if they turn 
away, then thy-duty 1s only preaching; and God's eye 
is on His servants’ (HI. 19). 

‘(My ) sole (work ) is preaching. from God and his 
message’ (LXXII. 24 ). 

“They who had joined other gods with God say, 
‘Had He pleased, neither we nor our forefathers had 
worshipped aught but Him; nor had we, apart from 
Him, declared ‘anything unlawful.’ Thus acted they 
who were before them. Yet isthe duty of the apostles 
other than plain-Spoken preaching ?’’ (XVI. 37). 

‘Then if they turn their backs, still thy office is 
_ only plain-spoken preaching’ (XVI. 84). 

‘But if they-turn aside from thee, yet we have not 
sent thee to be guardian over them. ’ Tis thine but to 
preach’ (XLII. 47). 

‘And we have not sent thee otherwise than to man- 
kind at large, to announce and to warn’ (XXXIV. 27). 

‘Obey God and obey the apostle; but if ye turn 
away, yet is our aposile only charged with plain- 
spoken preaching’ (LXIV. 12). 

‘Obey God and obey the apostle: but if ye turn 
back, still the burden of his duty is on him only, and 
the burden of your duty rests on you. And if ye obey 
him, ye shall have guidance; but plain preaching is all 
that devolves upon the apostle’ (XXIV. 53). 

‘Say: Omen! I am only your plain-spoken 
warner’ (XXII. 48). 

‘Verily we have sent thee to be a witness and a 
herald of good and a warner, 

‘That you may believe on God and his apostle’ 
( XLVIIL. 8-S ). | 

“Thou wilt not cease to discover the treacherous 
ones among them, except a few of them. But forgive 
them and pass it over. Verily, God loveth those who 
act generously’ ( V-16). 

“Tell those who have believed to pardon those 
who hope not for the days of Goa in which He _pur- 

eae dana men according to their deserts’ 

“And endure what they say with patience, and 
depart from them with a decorous. departure. 

‘And let Me alone with the gainsayers. ... + and 
bear thou with them yet a little while’ (LXXIII. 10-11). 

To every people have We appointed observances 
which they observe. Therefore let them not dispute 
the matter with thee, but.summon them to thy Lord} 
Verily thou art guided aright; 
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‘But if they debate with thee, then say: God best 


knoweth what ye do!’ (XXII. 66-67 ) 

‘Summon thou to the way of thy Lord with wisdom 
and with kindly warning: dispute with them in the 
kindest manner’ (XVI. 126). 

II 


Arnold also cites a number of cases, showing that 
this doctrine of the Koran was. upheld by the decisions 
of the Musalman doctors. 

Moses Maimonides feigned conversion to Islam 
under the fanatical rule of the Almohads, fled to Egypt 
and there openly declared himself to be a Jew. A Muslim 
jurist from Spain denounced him for his apostasy and 
demanded that capital punishment should be inflicted - 
upon him for the offence, but the case was quashed 
by Abdur Rahim bin Ali, a most famous Muslim 
judge and the prime minister of Saladin, who authori- 
tatively declared that a mam who had been converted 
to Islam by force could not be rightly considered to 
be a Muslim. 

In the same way when Ghazan discovered that the 
Buddhist monks who had adopted Islam only made a 
pretence of being converted, he permitted all those 
who so wished to return to Tibet, where they would. 
be free once more to follow their own faith. 

Tavernier tells us that some Jews of Ispahan were 
‘caused to turn Mahometans’ by the Governor ‘ either 
by force or cunning. But the king Shah Abbas, 
‘understanding that only power and -fear had con- 
strained them to turn, suffered them to resume their 
own religion and to live in quiet.’ 

Al-Hakim converted many Jews and Christians by 
his persecutions, but afterwards allowed these unwilling 
‘converts to revert to their own religion and rebuild 
their ruined places of worship. 

An earlier traveller in Persia narrates the story of 
a rich Armenian merchant in Tabriz who was sitting in 
his shop one day, when a Haji coming up to him impor- 
tuned him to become a Musalman. The merchant refused 
to abandon Christianity and offered alms to the man who 
replied that what he wanted. was not his alms but his 
conversion. At length the Haji was enraged, suddenly 
snatched a sword out of the hand of a_ bystander, 
struck the merchant a mortal blow on the hand and 
then ran away. When the Governor of the city heard 
the news, he had the culprit brought into his presence, 
stabbed him to death with his own hand and ordered 
his body to be cast forth to be devoured by dogs, 
saying, ‘What! Is this the way in which the religion 
of Muhammad spreads ?’ 

V. G. D. 


Khadi Guide 
The Khadi Guide issued by the All-India Spinners’ 
Association is a valuable publication containing useful 
introduction, the constitution of the A. I. S. A. and 
details of work done in the provinces where Khadi is 
being produced. No lover of Khadi and no honest 
skeptic should be without it.. The volume is priced 
8 annas. It can be had of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association, Mirzapur, Ahmedabad and all the principal 
Khadi Depots for 95 anne. stamps. 
M. K. G: 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XXXVII 


To Meet Gokhale 

I must skip many of the recollections of South 
Africa. : 

At the conclusion of the Satyagraha struggle in 1914, 
I received Gokhale’s instructions to return home via 
London. So in July Kasturbai, Kallenbach and I sailed 
for England. 

During Satyagraha I had begun travelling third. I 
therefore took third class passages for this voyage. 
But there was a good deal of difference between thicd 
class accommodation on-the boat on this route and 
that provided on Indian coastal boats or railway trains. 
There is hardly sufficient sitting, much less sleeping, 
accommodation in the Indian service, and little cleanli- 
ness. During the voyage to London, on the other 
hand, there was enough room, and equal cleanliness, 
and the steamship company had provided special faci- 
lities for us. The company had provided reserved closet 
accommodation for us, and as we were fruitarians, the 
steward had orders to supply us with fruits and nuts. 
As a tule third class passengers get little fruit and 
puts. These facilities made our eighteen days on the 
beat. quite comfortable. 


. Some of the incidents during the voyage are well 

worth recording. Mr. Kallenbach was very fond of 
binoculars and had one or two costly pairs. We had 
daily discussions over one of these. I tried to impress 
on him that this possession was not in keeping with 
the ideal of simplicity that we aspired to reach. Our 
discussions came toa head one day, as we were 
standing rear the porthole of our cabin. 


Rather than allow this to be a bone of contention 
between us, why not throw it into the sea, and be 
done with it?’ said I. 

“Certainly throw the wretched thing away,’ said 
Kallenbach. 

“I mean it,’ said I. 

‘Se do I,’ quickly came the reply. 

And forthwith I flung it into the sea. It was 
worth some £ 7, but its value lay less in its price than 


in Mr. Kallenbach’s infatuation for it. 
rid of it, he never regretted it. 

This*is but one out of the many incidents that 
happened between Mr. Kallenbach and me. — 


But having got 


Every day we had to learn something new in this 
way, for both of us were trying to tread the paih of 
Truth. In the march towards. Truth, anger, selfishness, 
hatred etc. naturally give way, for otherwise “Truth 
would be impossible to attain. A man who is swayed 
1 passions may have good enough intentions, may be 
truthful in word, but he will never find the Truth. A 
successful search for Truth means complete deliverance 
from the dual throng of love and hate, happiness and 
misery, etc. 


Not much time had elapsed since my fast when we 
started on our voyage. I had not regained my normal 
strength. I used to stroll on deck to get a little 
exercise, so as to revive my appetite and digest what 
I ate. But even this exercise was beyond me, causing 
pain in the calves, so much so that on reaching London 
I found that I was worse rather than better. There I 
came to know Dr. Jivraj Mehta. I gave him the 
history of my fast and subsequent pain, and he said, 
‘If you do not take complete rest fora few days, 
there is fear of your legs going out of use.’ 


It was then that I learnt that a man emerging from 
a long fast should not be ina hurry to regain lost 
strength, and should also put a curb on his appetite. 
More caution and perhaps mcre restraint is necessary 
in breaking a fast than in keeping it. 


In Madeira we heard that the great War might 
break out at any moment. As we entered the English 
Channel we received the news of its actual outbreak, 
and we were stopped for some time. It was a difficult 
business to tow the boat through the submarine mines 
which had been laid throughout the Channe’, and if 
took about two days to reach Southampton. 


The War was declared on the 4th of August. We 
reached London on the 6th. 


( Translated from Navajican by M. D,) 
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Miss Mayo Again 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Miss Mayo is clearly trading. upon her knowledge 
that what we in India write can at best reach but a 
few hundred Americans, and that what she writes 
reaches thousands. She therefore feels perfectly free, 
just as it suits her, to misquote, half-quote or distort 
other people’s writings or speeches intended to con- 
tradict her. She has done me the honour again of 
referring to me in her article in Liberty and attempted 
to discredit my writing* about her compilation 
Mother India. This she has felt called upon to do, 
I suppose, because I enjoy a certain amount of credit 
among cultured Americans, and lest therefore their 
judgment may be affected by my article. But in her 
article in Liberty she has outdone herself. Her 
reference to my secretaries is a clever attempt to 
hoodwink the unwary reader. All that could be 
inferred from my repudiation of the statement that 
I had two secretaries ( whether always or not is not 
the point) is that Miss Mayo was at least a careless 
writer if not a wilful perverter of truth. But the 
manner in which she described the secretaries leaves 
the reader under the belief that I have always two 
secretaries. Her adherence to the statement that I did 
give her the message she ascribes to me proves her 
to be guilty of a gross suppression of truth. She 
seems to have thought that I would not have a copy 
of the corrected interview between her and me. 
Unfortunately for her I happen to possess a copy of 
her notes. Here is the full quotation referring to the 
hum of the wheel: 

“My message to America is simply the hum 
of this wheel. Letters and newspaper cuttings I get 
from America show that one set of people over- 
fates the results of Nonviolent Non-cooperation 
and the other not only underrates it but imputes 
all kinds of motives to those who are concerned 
with the movement. Don’t exaggerate one way or 
the other. If therefore some earnest Americans will 
study the movement impartially and patiently, then 
it is likely that the United States may know some- 
thing of the movement which I do consider to be 
unique although I am the author of it. What 
I mean is that our movement is summed up in the 
spinning wheel with all its implications. It is to 
me a substitute for gun-powder. For it brings the 
message of self-reliance and hope to the millions of 
India. And when they are really awakened they 
would not need to lift their little finger in order to 
regain their freedom. The message of the spinning 
wheel is, really, to replace the spirit of exploitation 
by the spirit of service. The dominant note in the 
West is the note of exploitation. I have no desire 
that my country should copy that spirit or that 
note.” 

The first sentence only of the foregoing extract, 
which Miss Mayo quotes without the most important 
ee on it, is intended to ridicule me. But the 
whole paragraph, : hope, makes my meaning and 
message clear and intelligible. I wrote my article on 
her book whilst I was travelling. Had I had the 
notes before me I should have quoted from them, 


* Vide Young India dated 15th September 1927. 
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and thus added force to my article. I claim however 
that the message as it appears in the full paragraph 
quoted is not different from what I have stated in the 
article Miss Mayo attempts to shake. 

Whilst therefore even in ‘the trivial quibble’ as 
she rightly calls the subject matter of her contradic- 
tion, she is, I trust, proved wholly unsuccessful, I claim 
that even if my memory had betrayed me, my con- 
clusive reply to her is left unanswered and untouched. 
Having no case, she has followed the method of- the 
pettifogging lawyer who vainly tries to discredit a 
hostile but unshakable witness by making him state 
things from memory which might be found on verifi- 
cation to be not quite accurate. It gives me pain to 
have to say that her article in Liberty proves her to 
be not only an unreliable writer but an unscrupulous 
person devoid of sense of right and wrong. 


The Week 


A Solemn Ceremony 


Gandhiji returned to the Ashram from his Kathiawad 
tour to celebrate: the wedding of his third son Ramdas 
Gandhi on the 27th January. A domestic event in the 
history of the Ashram may by itself have no importance 
for the public. But there were certain features of the 
wedding which make it worthy of note in Young India. 


The engagement took place nearly two years ago, 
but Gandhiji would not consent to the marriage until 
the bride had finished her seventeenth year. So the 
people on the bride’s side gladly waited for two years. 
Ramdas was 30 at the time of the marriage. In order 
to ensure the utmost simplicity and solemnity the bride’s 
people agreed to bring her down to the Ashram for the 
ceremony. They came with about half a dozen people, 
stayed a few hours and left the Ashram on the same day. 
The ceremony began at 8 A. M. and lasted until 9.30 
A. 'M., but before the actual ceremony began the 
bride and the groom had been asked to consecrate it 
by (1) fasting, (2) manual labour in the shape of 
spinning and cleaning the well-basin, (3) cleaning 
the cowshed, (4) watering the trees so as to 
symbolise unity with the whole creation, and (5) 
reading a chapter from the Bhagavad Gita. The 
ceremony mainly consisted in the vow of faithfulness 
and dedication to service being taken by the bride 
and bridegroom before the sacrificial fire and in the 
presence of the elders. There was no music and 
nothing like a wedding party or dinner. A _ few 
friends from the city who had heard of the wedding 
came to give their blessings. There were practically 
no wedding gifts except the gift of a mangala mala of 
his own spinning, a copy of the Bhagavad Gita and 
Ashrama Bhajanavali from Gandhiji and that of a 
spinning wheel by the bride’s mother and of a pair of 
taklis by Gandhiji. Both were dressed in spotlessly 
white Khadi, and neither had any gold or other 
ornament on his or her person. 


Exactly at 9-30 A.M. all gathered together on the 
prayer ground and Gandhiji blessed the couple in a 
brief speech which was as solemn as the occasion 
itself. It was a most moving scene in Gandhiji’s life. 
Those present could see that Gandhiji on such occasions 
could be as human as any of them. He was nearly 
moved to tears as he referred to Ramdas and Devdas as 
two of his sons who had been brought up exclusively 
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by him and under his care. 
that the son had never 
hidden none of his faults 
nearly choked him with 
pride. 


The consciousness 
deceived him, had 
and failings from him 
a feeling of grateful 
“You have confessed your faults to me, but 
they have never alarmed me, for your frank confession 
has exonerated you in my eyes. I am glad that you 
would rather be deceived by the whole world than 
deceive any one. May you live always in the same 
truthful way. 

“You will guard your wife’s honour and be not her 
master, but her true friend. You will hold her body and 
her soul as sacred as I trust she will hold your body 
and your soul. To that end you will have to live a life of 
prayerful toil, and simplicity and self-restraint. Let not 


either of you regard another as the object of his or 
her lust. | 


“You have both had part of your training here. 
Let your lives be consecrated to the service of the 
Motherland, and toil away until you wear out your 
bodies. We are pledged to poverty. You will there- 
fore both earn your bread in the sweat of your 
brow as poor people do. You will help each other 
in daily toil and rejoice in it. 

“TI have given you no gifts. I can give none 
except a pair of taklis and copies of my dearly beloved 
Bhagavad Gita and Bhajanavali. Let the cotton 
garlands be a shield of protection for you. Could I 
have procured rich gifts for you from friends, the 
world would rightly have ridiculed my conceit, but 
today it will bear testimony that I have given you 
only such things as become one in my position. 

“Let the Gita be to you a mine of diamonds, as 
it has been to me, let it be your constant guide and 
friend on life’s way. Let it light your path and 
dignify your labour. May God give you a long life 
of service.” 

In the evening he referred to the public aspect of 
the question. He dilated on the pernicious system 
which had divided the four original varnas into 
numerous castes and subcastes and hoped that the 
wedding just celebrated would perhaps be for the 
Ashram the last as between parties belonging to the 
same caste. It behoved people in the Ashram to take 
the lead in this respect, because people outside might 
find it difficult to initiate the reform. The rule should 
be on the part of the Ashram to discountenance marri- 
ages between parties of the same caste and to encourage 
those between parties belonging to different sub-castes. 
He wished girls could be kept unmarried up to 20 
and even 25. Towards the end he again came bask 
to the solemn significance of the ceremony. 


“Do not think that the Ashram has as its object 
the popularisation of marriage. It has and will have 
the promotion of lifelong brahmacharya as its object. 
It countenances marriage only to the extent that it 
serves aS an instrument of restraint rather than of 
indulgence. And those who are for a life of restraint 
must order their lives differently from those who are 
for indulgence. Remember that there is always a 
limit to self-indulgence but none to self-restraint, 
and let us daily progress in that direction.” 

With Boys of the Vidyalaya 


Another important incident of the week is Gandhiji’s 
decision to live with the boys of the Mahavidyalaya 


and 
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for some time. Those who have followed Gandhiji’s 


article on the changes in the Vidyapith will not need 
much by way of explanation for this step. If the 
resolution at the Kathiawad Political Conference was 
an instance of the fact that Gandhiji has his eye on the 
future and thinks of the present in the terms 
of the future, resolution regarding’ the 
reconstruction of the Vidyapith and his decision to 
spend some time with the Vidyalaya boys are another 
and equally forcible  insiance. The _ resolytion 
seeks to inauguraie changes of a far-reaching character 
in the life and career of the boys, and Gandhiji feels 
that the boys should have the benefit of his constant 
coniaci to see thai there is nothing alarming about the 
changes, but everything conducive to their growth and 
spiritual advance. 

But the spirit in which he has gone there will be 
better understood if I give here a gist of his talk to 
the students of the Vidyalaya after the prayer in the 
early hours of the first morning there. 


the 


“I have not come to take you by storm, notin the 
Casarian spirit of veni, vidi, vici. But I have simply 
thrown myself in your midst, so that you can make 
whatever use you like of me on the eve of the changes 
that are impending. It would perhaps be better if I 
said that I have come to clear a long-standing debt I 
have long owed to you as your Chancellor to 
come and stay in your midst and identify myself with 
you as much as I could. But I have never been able 
to do so. I am thankful to the Giver of all good for 
having given me this opportunity of spending some 
time with you. — 

“1 have not come to create any disturbance in the 
even tenor of your lives. I do not insist on your 
attending the four o'clock morning prayers. Ili you 
are convinced that prayer is an essential thing in one's 
life aud that it is best to begin one’s day with prayer 
in the early hours of the morning, you will attend it. 
If you do not, I shall certainly be sorry but will not 
resent your absence. In the same way I should like 
you to accompany me every evening to the Ashram to 
attend the evening prayer there. That also you will 
do if the spirit moves you, and if you feel that your 
work will permit you to do so. I want you to go 
there, not because I want you to join the Ashram 
though I would be glad if you did so, but because I 
want you to understand and identify yourselves some- 
what with the Ashram. Tor I make no secret of it 
that the Ashram is the best of my _ creations. 
1 can myself point out numerous defects in it, 
and can add many more from your own experience. 
But I assure you that I am more conscious of them 
than any one else and yet I hold that with all its short- 
comings it is the best of my creations. I would have 
me and my work judged by the Ashram more than by 
anything else. Hence 1 would love you to attend the 
evening prayer daily. but this is a mere suggestion to 
be rejected or adopted out of your own free will. 

“Let me not live in your midst as a_ burden, 
as a friend, and if possible a guide if you will. 


but 


“I am willing to give you a quarter of an hour 
every day or two periods every week justi as you 
1 am not sure what I shall read with 
you, but that also I shall leave to you to decide.” 


M. D. 


might desire. 
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Gujarat Vidyapith 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


This National University the first of its kind 
established when Non-cooperation was at its height 
has been struggling for existence for the past three or 
four years. The attendance of boys has gone down 
considerably. Several schools affiliated to it have 
closed or sought Government recognition. There would 
be nothing to worry over this decline, if there were 
no internal causes for it. But most of us _ including 
myself have felt that we have not done all we might 
have for this most useful national work of reconstruc- 
tion. But whilst if all had been vigilant, the defections 
might have been not so large as they have been, 
there are for the decline causes over which no one 
had any control. And though the quality of the work 
already. done might have been easily better, what has 
been achieved is such as any institution would be 
proud of. I make bold to assert that but for the 
Vidyapith, Vallabhbhai Patel would not have been able 
to command the valuable assistance he did of so many 
workers during the late disastrous floods. Indeed the 
Vidyapith volunteers went even to Sindh in order to 
assist. Professor Malkani who has been doing heroic 
work there in connection with the Sindh floods. I hope 
some day to deal with the Vidyapith graduates’ work 
of which an accurate but brief analysis has been 
prepared by a graduate proud of being owned by it. 
Sufficient for the time being to make the confession 
of our neglect both avoidable and unavoidable and to 
State that we seem now to have been roused from 
our slumbers. ~ 


The preliminary cleansing step was taken on Sunday 
last when the Senate handed over charge of the 
valuable property and the still more valuable responsi- 
bility connected with the Vidyapith to a Board of 
Trustees by means of a resolution of which ] give the 
translation below: 
“This meeting of the Senate of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith is of opinion that 
1. By havinglestablished the Gujarat ‘Vidyapith 
in connection with the Non-cooperation movement 


and by maintaining it in spite of a set-back in the 


movement, Gujarat has rendered essential service to 
the nation ; 

2. The Vidyapith has however continued year 
after year to suffer in point of numbers ; 

3. The Vidyapith could have achieved better 
results in point of quality, had the internal iti 

; Cc 

been favourable ; and nace 
4, The Vidyapith has now reached a stage in 
its evolution, when, in order to make it work more 
effectively and in order to ensure an unswerving 
observance of the principles hereinafter enunciated 
the administration of the Vidyapith should i 
entrusted to a Board of Trustees. 

Therefore and in pursuance of the resolution 
for the reconstruction of the Vidyapith passed by 
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this Senate on the 4th of December 1927, the 
Senate appoints a Board of Trustees called the 
Gujarat Vidyapith Mandal to be composed of those 
who from the list herein below pledge them- 
selves to subscribe to and to observe the principles 
hereinafter enunciated; hands over charge of all 
the institutions connected with the Vidyapith, along 
with their property, moveable and immoveable, 
as also all the rights and responsibilities pertaining 
thereto, to the said Vidyapith Mandal ; and authorises 
the Mandal to add to its membership subject to 
the same qualifications so as not to exceed 25, and 
authorises it to exercise all other rights including 
that of filling vacancies caused by resignation, death, 
or dismissal of any member for breach of the 
pledge or similar other reason, the latter to. take 
place by a vote of four fifths of their number. 


Names of Members 
1. Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel 
2. ,, Nrisimhaprasad Bhatt 
3. ,, Kaka Kalelkar 
4+. ,, Shankarlal Banker 
5. ,, Mahadev Desai 
6. ,, Abdul Kadar Bavazir 
7. 4; Manilal Kothari 
8. ,, Kishorlal Mashruvala 
Yy, ,, Narahari Parikh 
10. ,, Valji Desai 
11. ,, Hariprasad Vrajrai Desai 
12. ,, Jugatram Dave 
13. ,, Gokulbhai Bhatt 
14. ,, Sukhlalji Pandit 
15. ,, Parikskitlal Mazmudar 
16. ,, Gopalrao Kulkarni 
17. ,, Mama Phadke. 
18. Shrimati Maniben VY. Patel 
Principles 
1. The principal object of the Vidyapith shall 
be to prepare workers of character, ability, educa- 
tion and conscientiousness, necessary for the conduct 
of the movements connected with the attainment of 
Swaraj. 
2. All the institutions conducted by and 


affiliated to the Vidyapith shall be fully non-co- 


operating and shall therefore have nothing to do 
with any help from Government. 

3. Whereas the Vidyapith has come into being 
in connection with Swaraj, and Non-violent Non- 
cooperation as a means thereof, its teachers and 
trustees shall restrict themselves to those means 
only which are not inconsistent with truth and 
non-violence and shall consciously strive to carry 
them out. 

4. The teachers and the trustees of the 
Vidyapith, as also all the institutions affiliated to it, 
shall regard untouchability as a plot on Hinduism, 
shall strive to the best of their power for its 
removal, and shall not exclude a boy or girl for 
reason of his or her untouchability nor shall give 
him or her differential treatment having once-accorded 
admission to him or her. 

5. The teachers and the trustees of and all 
the institutions affiliated to the Vidyapith shall 
regard handspinuing: as an éssential part of the 
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Swaraj movement and _ shall therefore spin regularly, 
except when disabled, and shall habitually wear 
Khadi. 

5. The language of the Province shall have 
the principal place in the Vidyapith and shall be 
the medium of instruction. 


Explanation — Languages other than Gujarati 
‘may be taught by direct method. 

7. The teaching of Hindi—Hindustani shall 
be compulsory in the curricula of the Vidyapith. 

8. Manual training shall receive the same 
importance as intellectual training and only such 


occupations as are useful for the life of the nation 
shall be taught. 


9. Whereas the growth of the nation depends not 
on cities but its villages, the bulk of the funds of 
the Vidyapith and a majority of the teachers of 
the Vidyapith shall be employed in the propagation 
of education conducive to the welfare of the villagers. 

10. In laying down the curricula, the needs of 
village dwellers shall have principal consideration. 

1I. There shall be complete toleration of all 
established religions in all institutions conducted by 
and affiliated to the Vidyapith, and for the spiritual 
development of the pupils, religious instruction 
shall be imparted in consonance with truth and non- 
violence. 

12. For the physical development of the nation 
physical exercise and physical training shall be 
compulsory in all the institutions conducted by 
and affiliated to the Vidyapith. 

Note. Hindi-Hindustani means the language 
commonly spoken by the masses of the North 
both Hindu and Musalman written in the 
Devanagari or the Persian script.” 


But drastic as this step is, it may mean nothing 
if it is not to be followed up by quick persistent and 
vigilant effort. Such effort may for the time being 
even result in further defections. The Senate, now the 
Board of Trustees have been quite aware of the possi- 
bility. They want quality and feel that if the quality is 
assured, quantity will come in its own time. They 
are prepared to sacrifice everything to quality, It 
would be wrong to use ‘donations of those who have 
given and will give in the belief that the principles 
for which the institution has professed to stand will 
be worked out in practice in so far as it is humanly 
possible. As reformers the trustees would belie their 
trust if they sacrifice principles for holding the institu- 
tion together anyhow. Personally I have no fear as 
to the result if the trustees remain staunch as I have 
every reason to believe they will. 

On the surface there would appear to be a descent 
from democracy to oligarchy. As a matter of fact it is 
not. The large elected body could not be sustained 
when the principles for which the elected senate for 
the time being ¢tood were in the melting pot. A 
democracy’s ideals and principles vary with the times. 
A reformer’s principles are rigid and fixed. When Non- 
cooperation ceased to be national, those, who believed 
in it as a creed, the only final solution for the removal 
of India’s fetters, were bound to save the creed 
by working it to its logical conclusion in their own 
lives. Hence did the Congress bring into being an 
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independent self-governing body styled the All-India 
Spinners’ Association composed of those who had a 
living faith in the message of the wheel. The unwritten 
understanding was that the Association would work out 
the programme of Khadi so as to become in process 
of time a tower of strength to the parent body. The 
permanent trust has been created in the hope of evolving 
a truly democratic institution. And there is a democracy 
such as the world has never seen if Khadi becomes a 
truly national institution. Even so has the Senate 
emerged as a Board of Trustees pledged to work out 
its present ideals so as to make national education 
a living force, so as, that is to say, to cover every village 
in Gujarat, to enable the students to realise the dignity 
of labour equal with the dignity of learning, to produce 
national servants who will serve the nation in her 
villages. The Senate, when after a full discussion it 
came to the resolution on Sunday, had no less a hope, 
the Trustees shouldered no less a responsibility. No 
oligarchy can arise from a voluntary surrender such as 
the Senate’s was. It gave up its powers to a permanent 
body when it was in possession of the fullest powers 
and in a position-to exercise them to the fullest extent. 
It was an act of self-denial whose virtue has to be 
proved by the Trustees. Theirs is an awful responsi- 
bility. But with proper consecration, it will sit lightly 
on their shoulders and Gujarat as well as India will 
be the gainer thereby. They will be judged iiot by 
the quantity of result turned out but by the quantity 
and the quality of self-service put it, 


Kathiawad Political Conference 


[ I referred in my Weekly Letter last week to a 
resolution of the Kathiawad Political Conference; which 
I described as a_ self-denying ordinance. Gandhiji 
devotes a long leading article to the resolution in the 
columns of the latest issue of Navajivan which I 
summarise below. M. D.] 


I shall refer heté only to one resolution which I 
drafted and moved, and with which I think I have 
served the Conference and Kathiawad. Here is the 
resolution: 


“With a view to avoiding the possibility of 
any misunderstanding between the rulers and the 
ruled, and with a view to a fuller recognition of 
its own limitations, as. also in confirmation of. the 
custom which has been for some time in operation, 
this Conference resolves that it shall not pass any 
resolution condemning or criticising an individual 
state.” 


The resolution is a result of my devotion to truth. 
I said that the Conference could not have been held 
in Porbandar but for an implicit understanding with 
H. H. the Maharanasaheb of Porbandar, and that it must 
continue to be held only under such condition for 
some time longer. This was a measure of the help- 
lessness of the Conference—a helplessness which could 
not be remedied except by a candid public confession 
thereof. A patient can ill afford to conceal his 
disease. If he does so he becomes his own enemy. 


Two resolutions criticising individual states were 
brought up before the Subjects Committee. I cannot 
say there was no occasion for them, but I saw that 
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they were beyond the understood limitations of the 
Conference. The Subjects Committee rejected them. 
The Conference could not live long if it were to 
entertain such resolutions. And so I advised the 
Conference to confess its helplessness. It was a bitter 
dose for the Subjects Committee. It was no pleasure 
to me to tender the advice, but my duty and the duty 
of the Conference, however painful, was clear to me. 
Some of the members disapproved of the resolution, 
but they accepted my advice out of their generosity 
and far-sightedness. 


This added to my responsibility, for I know that 
I should hold myself principally to blame for any 
untoward result that may arise out of this. But I 
have no misgivings. Self-imposed restraint is always 
beneficial. 


If the members of the Conference observe this 
resolution in thought, word and deed, it will enhance 
the capacity of the Conference to do the work within 
the scope defined by the resolution. Ruling princes 
have been until now loath to permit the holding of the 
Conference in their states, for fear of its entertaining 
résolutions-condemning or criticising individual states. 
In the face of this difficulty it were waste of energy 
to engage in the alluring but futile attempt to criticise 
the drawbacks of individual states, and then to plead 
want of time for less alluring constructive work would 
be hypocritical. Now with the.resolution members can 
either set about’ the unexciting but essential work of 
reconstruction, or close their shop, and as no one 
likes to go into bankruptcy, the executive body 
of the Conference, let us hope, will do the things 
needful. 


Let not the resolution be taken to mean a declara- 
tion on the part of the Conference that the administra- 
tion of these states is beyond cavil, but it merely means 
that we have no power today to criticise a state in a 
Conference held in another state. Nor does it mean 
that the wrongs of an individual state may not be 
discussed before the Subjects Committee. Indeed a 
member may seek the advice of the Committee in all 
such cases. Only no such resolution can be passed by 
the Conference. The executive body of the Conference 
may open cofrespondence with the states concerned, 
may interview the Princes or their officials, and request 
them to redress the wtongs complained of, or in case 
thé complaints in question are disproved, declare that 
thay had no-foundation. It is possible that responsible 
states will welcome this unobtrusive gentle procedure 
and may even use it as a shield, and 
themselves. 


correct 


This intervention on the part of the Conference 
presupposes ability, perseverance and discretion on 
the part of its executive. Let them not proceed on 
assumptions.or presumptions. They must have confidence 
to melt the heart of the Princes. This confidence arises 
out of a genuine desire to serve both the state and 
the subjects, and a recognition that the object of the 
Conference is not to end but mend these states. If the 


former is intended, the states are no place in which 
to hold the Conference, 


| Ahimsa is a constructive, not a destructive force; 
foundes of democracies, not webvegsive of princes or 
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states ; achieves the assimilation of all that is best in 
the rulers and the ruled. In a word, it seeks to esta- 
blish a bond between the two, sustained not by armed 
force but by affection. The modern tendencies are 
subversive, the ancient culture conserves all that is best. 
Ahimsa aims at the greatest good of all, himsa builds 
the prosperity of one on the destruction of another. 
Democracy is not always good, autocracy is not 
always bad. Both have their uses for a Conference 
that seeks to reach its goal through truth and 
non-violence. 


The field of work, that is open to the Conference, 
is vast. There is Khadi, there is untouchability, there 
is temperance work, also social reform, water storage 
for years of draught, planting trees, and many other 
things. 


These indeed need the cooperation ot Princes, but 
more. the cooperation of their servants. These are 
drawn from the articulate section of the people and 
unless they realise their duty, unless they make up 
their minds to interest themselves-in public service 
fearlessly, no reform is possible. The effort of the 
Conference will therefore primarily bg among the 
people themselves. For people are the roots, the 
state is the fruit. If the roots are sweet, the fruits are 
bound to be sweet. ! 


The subjects of each state can have their own 
Conferences in their respective states and they may 
certainly criticise their respective administrations with 
due restraint. But this also can be built on a foun- 
dation of constructive work. 


This needs selfless, fearless workers. Have we got 
them? Let those that are available plod on ceaselessly 
and patiently. 


So much for the people. If the princes will only 
understand, the resolution increases their responsibility. 
Many of them boycott the Conference for fear of 
criticism or condemnation. But now I _ submit, it 
behoves them to welcome this resolution, appreciate 
the wisdom and goodwill of the Conference, and satisfy 
it by using it as a bridge between themselves and the 
people. From the evidence before me I cannot say 
that all the administration of all the Kathiawad states 
is beyond cavil. Some of them, I hear, have grievously 
erred. Let them recognise the signs of the times. 
The cataclysm that is sweeping over the earth today and 
which threatens India too is a great sign. Asa chaotic 
force it is pernicious, but it has at its back a noble 
object. The world, though not itself virtuous, pays an 
unconscious homage to virtue. It is tired of autocratic 
tyrannies, it is impatient of them. In its impatience, it 
forgets that the remedy that it seeks to employ 
is worse than the disease, but it desires reform, it 
desires the reign of equity and justice. Votaries of 
truth and ahimsa like myself are convinced that that 
way equity and justice do not lie, but they are no less 
convinced that unless the men in power take the 
warning they are doomed. Let the ruling Princes beware. 
Let them not ehoose the way to moral bankruptcy. 
The unswerving faith that India will not go that way 
vari me. May the ruling Princes not falsify that 
aito. 
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Khadi in Maharashtra 


(Concluded from the last issue ) 
Exhibitions 

Three Exhibitions,—two big ones at Pandharpur 
and Sholapur and the third a small one at Sangamner,— 
were organised. A Khadi bazar was also again organised 
at Pandharpur in the month of June at the time of the 
Pandharpur Ashadhi fair. The total sales amounted to 
Rs. 10,870. 

Intensive Work 

Besides the above efforts, Wardha Ashram members 
sold Khadi at Wardha by house to house visit during 
the National Week. Rs. 1,600 worth of Khadi was sold. 
This activity gave ample scope for propaganda. If 
sufficient stock had been at hand the sales would easily 
have gone up to Rs. 2,000. 

Association Membership 

In the last year’s report, nothing could be said 
regarding this. With a view to coming into closer 
contact with the members and the spinning done in 
Maharashtra, the A.I.S. A. was approached to allow 
the Maharashtra Branch to receive yarn of members 
in the province. The request after some discussion 
was complied with and the work was begun in May 
1927, 

The number of members enrolled under different 
classes this year was as follows: 


A. Class members 259 
B. 99 99 44 
Juvenile i: 81 
Donors 67 
Total 451 


The membership yarn received this year is as 


under: 


11,47,321 yards at Sabarmati 


12,57,033 yards at Pimprala 
24,04,354 yards Total 


Some members wish to have their yarn woven. 

Arrangements have been made for the same. 
| Lectures 

Sjt. Shankar Shrikrishna Dev of Dhulia is a veteran 
public worker. He was induced to undertake a 
lecturing tour throughout Maharashtra in the interest 
of Khadi. He formed a Sangha called Maharashtra 
Khadi Sangha under his presidentship. He has finished 
half his work and his experience is very encouraging. 
As he does not belong to any party, his services are 
useful in removing misunderstandings about Khadi and 
its utility. 

National Schools 

There are 15 national schools in Maharashtra. Of 
these the following have introduced spinning in the 
curriculum: 

1. Rashtriya Vidya Mandir, Wardha 
Gondia 
Tumsar 
Nagpur 
Khamgaon 
Satara 
: % ‘ Poona . 
Wardha: Rashtriya Vidya Mandir, Wardha can be 
said to- be a model national school. It provides full 
scope for intellectual education and at the same time 
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trains the students in all processes of Khadi. The 
methods adopted are worth copying. 

Every student and teacher is expected to spin daily 
at least one hank ( hank= 640 rounds and and 1 round 
= 4 ft.) For this every spinner is daily given 12 
tolas of seed cotton which he cleans, gins, cards and 
slivers before spinning. Now there is practically none 
who is not able to finish his daily task, The Mandir 
is being conducted under the direct control and super- 
vision of the Wardha Ashram. 

Khadi in all its implications is the ideal of Wardha. 
Gondia and Tumsar are putting forward sincere efforts 
towards this ideal. Khamgaon has come to realise the 
value of this ideal and has now made arrangements to 
secure trained teachers. Nagpur likes this ideal, but has 
many difficulties. The efforts of Gondia, Tumsar and 
Nagpur are responsible for an admirable sale of Khadi 
by hawking. Sjt. Patwardhan of Nagpur could organise 
to hawk about Rs. 2,300 worth of Khadi with the 
help of his students. He stands first in the list of 
hawkers. 

Municipalities 

Spinning is introduced in the following municipal 
schools: : 

1. Halgaon, 2. Dhulia, 3. Ahmednagar and 4. Poona. 

Ail except Dhulia have engaged one special teacher. - 
Though the work of Jalgaon and Poona is going 
on satisfactorily their reports are not available. 
The Wardha Municipality passed a resolution in 
December 1926 introducing spinning in its schools 
and at the same _ time sanctioned a sum of Rs. 500 
as expenses for the work. But nothing so far has 
been done in that respect. 


Besides the introduction of spinning in schools 
there are various ways in which the Municipalities 
can render substantial help to Khadi propaganda. 
Chanda Municipality deserves special mention in this 
connection. It has been giving an annual grant of Rs. 500 
for the local Khadi work for the last three years. It 
uses only Chanda Khadi for municipal uniforms. This 
year it has gone one step further. It has resolved to 
remove the octroi duty on Khadi. All this is due 
to the zeal of Sjt. Khushalchandji, the Vice-President of 
the Municipality. 

The Pandharpur Municipality allowed the use of its 
sarai for the exhibition and also contributed Rs. 300 
towards the exhibition expenses. The Sangamner 
Municipality also contributed a sum of Rs,50 to the 
exhibition funds. 

Spining Clubs 

There are altogether six spinning clubs at the 
following places: 

1. Kolhapur, 2. Satara, 
5. Chopda, 6. Akola. 


Training Instiutions 


3. Poona, 4. Jalgaon, 


There are two training institutions in the province, 
the Ashram, Wardha, and the Udyogamandir, Pimprala. 

The Ashram, Wardha, together with the Rashtriya 
Vidya Mandir conducted under its control, concentrated 
on experiments in all the processes of Khadi with a 
view to enable production centres to organise work on 
a sound basis. 

The Udyogamandir was started with the object of 
training workers in Khadi and all its processes, All 
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the then workers took advantage of this institution and 
new workers are also trained here. Though the 
Khadi service is established, there are workers who 
cannot or need not wait for three years before they 
want to take up work. This institution is providing 


for them. 
Gandhiji’s Tour and Das Memerial Fund 


Gandhiji’s tour which began on the 2nd of 
February 1927 at Gondia ended at Poona on the 5th 
of March 1927. It was very successful. 119 places 
were visited in 31 days. The total collections amounted 
to Rs; 1,21,512-0-4. 

Inspection 
production and sale centres 
the year and the reports 


Accounts of all the 
were inspected twice during 
submitted to the A. I. S. A. 


Concluding Remarks 


Conditions in Maharashtra were supposed to be 
unfavourable for Khadi work in general and production 
work in particular. The gradual progress of last year 
and the other activities would go to show that this 
supposition was not correct. All the same, Maharashtra 
could not be quite sure about its own production work, 
But the new production centres of Saoli and Kinhi 
show a potentiality to meet the present demands of 
Khadi in Maharashtra. 

Maharashtra now enters the new year with a reason- 
able hope of attaining self-sufficiency in Khadi. 


A Sister's Difficulty 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 
A sister writes: 

CA year ago I heard you speaking on the 
supreme necessity of every one of us wearing 
Khadi and thereupon decided to adopt it. But 
we are poor people. My husband says that Khadi 
is costly. Belonging as I do to Maharashtra, I 
wear a sadi 9 yards long. Now if I reduced the 
length of my sadi to 6 yards, there would be a 
great saving, but the elders will not hear of any 
such reduction. I reason with them that wearing 
Khadi is the more important thing and that the style 
and length of the sadi is absolutely immaterial, but 
in vain. They say that it is my youth that puts all 
these new-fangled notions into my head. But I 
expect they will agree to the proposed reduction in 
length if you are good enough to write to me, 
saying that Khadi ought to be used, even at the 
cost of the style of clothing. ’ 


I have sent the desired reply to the sister. But I 
take note of her difficulty here, as I know that the 
same difficulty is encountered by many other sisters as 
well. 


The letter in question bears witness to the strong 
patriotic feeling of the writer, for there are not many 
sisters who like her are ready to give up old styles or 
old customs on their own initiative. The number of 
such sisters and brothers is legion, as would gladly 
have Swaraj if it could be attained without suffering 
any discomfort or incurring any expenditure and in spite 
of their sticking to old customs regardless of their 
propriety or the reverse, But Swaraj is not such a cheap 
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all possible provincial styles of clothing. 
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commodity. To attain. Swasaj implies the cultivation of 
a spirit of self-sacrifice, including the sacrifice of 


provincialism. 

Provincialism is a bar not only to the realisation of 
national Swataj, but also the achievement of provindial 
autonomy. Women perhaps are more responsible thap 
men for keeping up this narrow spirit. Variety is 
worth cherishing up to a certain limit, but if the limit 
is exceeded, amenities and customs masquerading 
under the name of variety are subversive of nationa- 
lism. The Deccani sadi is a thing of beauty, 
but the beauty must be let go if it can be secured 
only by sacrificing the nation. We ‘should consider 
the Kachchhi style of short sadi or the Punjabi 
odhni to be really artistic if the wearing of Khadi can 
be cheapened and facilitated by their means The 
Deccani, Gujarati, Kachchhi and Bengali styles of 
wearing sadi are all of them various national styles, 
and each of them is as national as the rest. Such 
being the case, preference should be accorded to that 
style which requires the smallest amount of cloth con- 
sistently with the demands of decency. Such is the 
Kachchhi style, which takes up only 3 yards of cloth, 
that is, about half the length of the Gifjarati sad1, not 
to mention the saving of trouble in having to carry 
a smaller weight. If the pachhedo and the petticoat 
are of the same colour, one cannot at once make qut 
whether it is only a pachhedo or full sadi. The 
mutual exchange and imitation of such national styles 
is eminently desirable. 

Well-to-do people might well keep in their wardrobes 
It would be 
very courteous and patriotic on the part of a Gujarati 
host and hostess to put on the Bengali style of dress 
when they entertain Bengali guests, and vice versa. . 
But such procedure is open only to the patriotic 
Patriotic people of the middle and 
poorer classes should take pride in adopting that 
particular provincial style which cheapens as well as 
facilitates the wearing af Khadi. And even there they 
should fix their eye upon the clothing style of the 
poorest of the poor. 


Swadeshi does not mean drowning oneself in one’s 
own little puddle but making it tributary to the ocean 
that is the nation. And it can claim to contribute to 
the ocean only if it is and keeps itself pure. If¢ is 
therefore clear that only such local or provineial | 
customs should have a nation-wide vogue as are not 
impure or immoral. And when once this truth is 
grasped, nationalism is transmuted into the enthusigsm — 
of humanity. ; 


What is true of clothing is equally true of language, 
food, etc. As we might imitate the dress of other 
provinces on a suitable occasion, so might we utilise 
the language and other things. But at present all our 
energy is wasted in the useless, impossible and fatal 
attempt to give English the pride of place to the neglect, 
conscious or unconscious, of our mother tongue and 
all the more so, of the languages of other provincés. 


(Translated from Navajivan by V. G. D. ) 


Printed and published by Swami Anand at Navajivan 
Press, Sarkhigaranj Vadi, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad, 
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Notes 


Maulana Mahomed Ali and Khadi 

During the Madras Congress Session the members 
of the Subjects Committee began to assemble for a 
mééting. For such meetings a special hut had been 
erected, and inside on one side was placed a dais for 
for leaders. On this dais were arranged cushions and 
gadi. On this gadi was spread for the sake of decora- 
tion a gorgeously chequered cloth. 


Among the leaders Maulana Mahomed Ali was also 
present. After a time Maulana Saheb’s attention was 
drawn towards the chequered cloth spread over the 
gadi and he at once exclaimed ‘Is this Khaddar ?’ 
To which Sjt.Shrinivas Iyengar with his usual ready- 
witted alacrity replied ‘Yes, Maulana Saheb. it is very 
fine, and it shows the progress of Kbaddar to such 
an extent that you could not so much as even recognise 
it as such.’ But Maulana Sahab was not the man to 
easily swallow any random pill, so he began to exa- 
mine the cloth a little more minutely, and when he 
was satisfied and convinced that it was foreign cloth, 
he at once sprang from his seat on the dais and sat 
down. Afterwards when requested to take his seat on: 
he did so only after the removal of the untouchable 
cloth. 


It is possible that this cloth may have penetrated 
the pandal through some oversight on the part of the 
workers, however, let future workers beware of stich 
lapses. 


The Circulating Khadi Bhandar 


Our Tamil Nad fellow workers have so far made 
Khadi work their own that they have been 
devising various fresh Khadi 
propaganda, To carry out this object in the Madras 
Presidency they have opened 35 branches in different 
villages. But as it was not possible to establish sale 
depots in small villages, they have bought a motor 
lorry, fitted it with shelves and made different apart- 
ments for different qualities to be arranged. The 
whole fitting is so devised that as soon as the side 
door is opened the lorry gives the appearance of an 
actual shop- Thus furnished this peregrinating depot 
with the help of its driver and one salesman travels 
to distant villages far away from railway stations and 


always 


ways and means for 


brings home to the villagers their clothing needs. 
The village people are of course. pre-informed about 
its advent and hence they remain prepared to buy up 
In this way excellent Khaddar selling 


work is accomplished. 


their wants. 


At the time of the Madras Congress Session this 
lorry worked wonders. It would run up and station 
itself before camps where people had congregated 
from distant parts of the countr: nd as it bore the 
picture of a spinning wheel as well as an advertisement 
about Khadi sales, people were naturally attracted to 
see what it was: In the meantime the salesman would 
open up the door, be ready with his samples and the 
sales would immediately commences 


The eXpenses incurred through this motor-lorry 
service must needs add to the current rates of Khaddar, 
but as the people get it at their own doors they find 
it eventually cheaper and the lorry charges are not 
taken into account. In three months this lorry has 
sold Khaddar worth Rs. 11,000, 


A Single Foreign Thread 


Would it do if there is a single foreign thread in 
the whole web of pure Khadi ? The problem arising 
out of this question still remains unsolved. Gandhiji 
has done his best to give its solution in an issue of 
Young India still it is not as clear as one would wish. 


This foreign thread has to be employed in several 
as in the case of flower and creeper designs, 


places, 
and other varieties of 


gold and silver border work 
embroidery. 


The question about this thread arises at the time of 
exhibition and thus sometimes creates confusion 
is on 


every 
and misunderstanding among the workers. It 


this account necessary that the All-India Spinner's 
Association should proclaim its final decision in this 


matter. 
Khaddar Hawking in Ceylon 


The Ceylonese seem to have imbibed the spirit of 
Gandhiji’s message about’ Khaddar, during his recent 
toursin Ceylon, No doubt there was some demand 
even before Gandhiji’s visit to that land, however cf 
late inquiries have gone high. So it is but natural that 
the Khadi propaganda should receive a great impetus 
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thére, if home to home Khadi hawking were to take 
place at a time when the general atmosphere for 
Khaddar is so congenial. 

Khadi lovers from Ceylon thought that if Khadi 
samples were to be shown in that land, people might 
take to it more generously and hence they wrote to the 
Bombay Khadi Bhandar accordingly. On this suggestion 
Sjt. Harjivan Manjibhai Kotak was sent there to 
personally inspect the posture of affairs and make a 
report thereon. He after consultation with several 
friends there reported that Khadi hawking should be 
done throughout the length and breadth of Ceylon 
wherever practicable and he himself has undertaken 
the work. 

Sjt. Harjivan has had good experience of home to 
home Khadi hawking under an expert coach like 
Mr. Burjorjee Framjee Bharucha. This will stand him in 
good stead in Ceylon. The Ceylonese, we hope, will 
not fail to take advantage of this offer and will absorb 
all the Khaddar that may be sent there for hawking. 
Notice 

All correspondence concerning Khadi Patrika should 
be addressed to (Khadi Bhandar, Princess Street, 
Bombay 2. The subscription for the Patrika should 
also be sent to the same place. 


Madras Exhibition, Experimental Section 
1. Gandhi Ashram, Tiruchengodu, Pudupalayam 
By this Ashram was shown the complete process 
beginning from carding and sliver making to weaving. 
- As soon as any yarn comes into the Ashram it is put 
in a press and bound in bundles. This little press was 
also exhibited im this section. This process of pressing 
yarn into bundles makes it easy to preserve it. Ona 
weaving loom was shcwn a chaufal of good breadth 
with borders of various designs. This kind or chaufal 
is called a duppatiz on that side and is used for the 
purpose of covering the body. Such weaving forms a 
special feature of the Ashzam. 
2. Andhra 


How to bring fine and 100 counts yarn, how 
to clean cotton to that end and prepare snow- 
white slivers out thereof, was to be seen here and 
was assuring every spectator of a fine production. The 
weaving of a fine saree with embroidered borders on 
its loom was-also satisfying the tastes of those desiring 
costly garments. 

3. Behar 


Yellow yarn as it was spun out of yellow 
cotton, the natural product of Behar after being 
carded and made into slivers, was the general cynosure 
of attraction. To a stranger yellow Kekti cloth as it 
was being woven on the loom looked like silk. This 
quality of Koki cloth is specially famous for its 
durability. 

4. Tamil Nad, Masulipatam and Bangalore 
_In these sections was shown the process of cloth 
‘printing by mea > of wooden blocks, as well as designs 
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by means of wax and mica. Since the introduction of 
this process of printing and designs, the Khadi 
propaganda has received a great impetus. 
5. Karnatak-Belgaum 

In this section was hung a poster reading: “The Old 
Spinner is Stone-Blind.” This caught the general eye. 
The name of the woman was Gam Basava Sidippa,» was 
aged somewhere between 65 and 70, and belonged to the 
village of Suldhal of Belgaum district. She has a daughter 
and three sons. ‘The members of the family do agricul- 
ture work while this dame keeps in the house and adds 
annually Rs. 30/- to the family income by turning out 
chautas of yarn every week. Thirty years ago she uséd 
to work in the castor oil works where accidentally the 
boiling castor seeds flew into her eyes and she got 
blind- Spinning she already knew long before, and 
belonging as she did to an agricultural family, she did 
not like to idle away her time after her blindness. So 
she seriously took to and kept up her spinning. 


The experimental section of the Exhibition was 
much crowded and there was usually a good number of 
spectators round about this woman-. But she was not 
in the least affected and did on her spinning all the 
same. 


What would she-do if the thread were to break ? 
To see this some one from -the crowd cut off the 
yarn twice. This she at once detected and her 
experienced hand picking up the broken thread from 
off the spindle re-joined it to the sliver and she 
began to spin again. But merely this did not satisfy 
the onlookérs, so another cut off the mal with a pen 
knife while the wheel was revolving. The woman rs 
we have said before was stone-blind, so without any 
further bothering about as to why the mal broke she 
groped about, took up a string out of the several she 
had kept ready by her side for the purpose, and after 
examining the wheel properly, wound it round about. 
But at the breaking of the mal, the spindle had come 
off, that also she found out. .She joined the string of 
the mal to the spindle and after fixing the latter in the 
spindle-supporters properly re-adjusted the mal. All 
this hardly took her three minutes. 


Devadasis 

How far the far-reaching services of Sjt. Deshpande, 
the ascetic of the sarnatak have propagated the message 
of Khaddar was still to be seen in one of the experi- 
mental sections. 


A woman sat spinning on one ride of the hut. 
Spinning being. an ordinary thing inquiries at once 
took place and it was ascertained that the smnner was 
a ‘devadasi,” that she belonged to the village of 
Tulsigiri of the Bijapur district and that her name was 
Kamala, 


There is a temple of Shiva in the village of Tulsi- 
giri. And as thete prevails the custom of dedicating 
girls as ‘ devadasis’ this temple had also its share of 
them. Seven of these ‘ devadasis’ have taken to spinning 
after the non-co-operation movement, 
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Maharashtriya Lugdi 


Still a fashion or rather a custom persists in Maha: 
rashtra that the sarees used by women there musi 
conform to a certain Standard as regards length and 
breadth. Naturally the Maharashtriya Sarees are much 
bigger ( being 9 yds. in length) than the Gujarati ones. 
So to solve this question relating to Khaddar sarees for 
Maharashtra, on one side of the court was being woven 
on a loom a saree of fine texture, thus illustrating to 
and assuring the Maharashtriya spectators that the 
thickness of texture no longer existed as an excuse or 
impediment in their vow for entire Khadi dress. 


6. All-India Spinners’ Association, Industrial 
Department, Sabarmati 


As soon as one entered this division, the eye naturally 
fell on a number of spinning wheels and some subsi- 
diary implements that were arranged on the very first 
table by the Bardoli Branch of the Gujarat Khadi 
Pracharak Mandal. 


There was a cheap, polished wheel of the latest 
make and a similarly polished wooden seat for the 
spinner to sit on while spinning. But the third and 
the main feature of attraction was a small glass-cover 
cup-board with nicely arranged therein separate parts 
of implements for ginning, carding and spinning with 
their respective labels. This cup-board was so tastefully 
arranged that Bardoli Depot had on this occasion, by 
its systematic arrangement and exhibition of spinning 
implements given us an actual idea of what the British 
machinery manufacturers do under such circumstances 
to advertise their goods and thus to propagate their 
use- 
In the same way was exhibited as a specimen an 
attractive wheel for ginning cotton and it bore the 
following lable: 
“Seed Cotton Charkha 
with double screws 
Ginning capacity per hour Ibs. 8. 
Price Rs. 6-3-0” 
Just opposite this division was the experimental 
section of the Satyagraha Ashram, wherein were heard 
the screak of ginning, the twang of carding and the 
whir whir of the spinning wheel. 
On another side was arranged a little museum by 
the Industrial Department of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association. The arrangement of this museun was such 
as would enable amateurs to follow it easily. 
Some important articles exhibited at the museum: 
1. “ About 60 years old 
Khadi Sample 
from Sjt- Raghubirnarayan Singh Chaudhari 
Hapur ( U. P.)” 

2, “Antiquity in Khadi 
75 years old, handspun dupatta 
dyed in vegetable colour, 
received from Rai Chbhotalalji 
Nizam State.” 

3. “A towel out of finger-spun yarn. Yarn of 
this piece-towel-was spun by a woman in a village 
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near Jalgaon (Maharashtra) using her fingers only, 
without the aid of any instrument.” 
4. “Thick textured cloth 
woven out of 80 counts yarn 
spun..by 
late Sjt. Jogeshwar Chatterjee.” 
In a day one can turn out yarn enough to 
make two shirts 
To illustrate this were exhibited four sample pieces 
of Khaddar thus prepared. The yarn in this case was 
turned out at one session at a stretch by four competi- 
tors on the occasion of Gandhiji’s birthday. Carding 
and weaving was also done by the first spinner him- 
self. 


Spinner Hours Yards Hours Count Khaddar 

speed produced 
Sjt. Deodhar 24 15,413 642 13 #£6}x30" 
» Chhotubhai 24 11,360 473 14 4}x30” 
» Ramlal 23411333 483 13 4 
» Keshava Gandhi 23 14,720 640 13 6 *30" 


Durability of Khaddar Saree 
There were exhibited two specimen sarees which 
were woven cut of home-grown cotton and home-spun 
yarn at the Sabarmati Ashram. These two sarees had 
stood the strain of two years’ wear and still they 
promised to last a year longer. So these sarees were 
there giving evidence as to the ample durability of the 
Khaddar wears 
Sjt- S. K- Tavde had spun out a large quantity of 
yatn on Takli, so much so that a whole web could be 
woven out of it and that web was shown at the 
Exh‘bition table. 
Various qualities of cotton showing the length of 
their fibres were also arranged on the table. 
Historic Yarn 
1. Yarn spun by Gandhiji on Takli, 
2. Yarn spun by Gandhiji at the Yeravda Jail. 
3. Yarn spun by Gandhiji during his 7 days and 
21 days’ fasts. 
4. Yarn spun by National Leaders. 
5. Fine yarn spun on Takli, 
6. Fine spun yarn. 
Development in the Spindle-support 
In the spindle-support in spinning wheel there have 
deen several alterations and improvements during the 
period between 1921 and 1927. These samples were 
also exhibited by the teaching section just to show 
what progress they had made in their science. 
Mithubshen Petit in the Experimental Section 
Shrimati Mithubahen Petit belonging to the 
wealthy and noble Parsi family of Petits of Bombay 
had also graced with her presence this experimental 
section. Women are given work in embroidery by the 
Bombay Rashtriya Stree Sabha. To show how this 
work is done, and what craftsmanship it requires, two 
Parsi ladies were demonstrating it on a piece of 
Khaddar affixed on to a wooden square. The designs 
were so attractive that the visitors naturally halted tc 
have a look at them. 
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Madras Khadi Exhibition 


( By V. V. Jerajant ) 


During the past eight years’ history of the Non- 
co-operation movement. it has been the practice to hold 
Khadi Exhibition at the time of the National Congress. 
This keeps the general public acquainted with the 
progress made by Khadi during the year. 


This year’s Exhibition at Madras was altogether of 
a different type from the previous ones. Every year 
Khadi alone was exhibited, but this time, besides Khadi 
many other indigenous as well as foreign things had 
found place in the General-Exhibition. 


When the Exhibition on a larger scale was devised 
and preparations made to that end, it was decided that 
Khadi Exhibition should also form a part of it. But 
. at the same time it was resolved that all the manage- 
’ ment concerning the Khadi Exhibition should rest in the 
hands of the A.I.S.A., that its premises should be apart 
from the General-Exhibition, and that entrance-tickets 
for the same should also be different. 


Whereas the responsibility for each of the previous 
Khadi Exhibitions rested with the Congress organisation 
of the respective towns, this time it wholly devolved 
upon the A. I. S.A., consequently Khadi students found 
many more things to learn about than on previous 
occasions. 


Thus if future Khadi Exhibitions were also to be 
entrusted to the sole management of the A.I.S.A,, 
the work of the Exhibition would be more systemati- 
cally carried out. The next session of the Congress 
will be held at Calcutta, and it is desirable that the 
A.I.S. A. should be given the sole management of 
the Khadi Exhibition. 


The present” Exhibition was opened by Gandhiji. 
The number of visitors with tickets to the Exhibition 
is recorded to be 40,221 and the total Khadi sale 
amounted to Rs. 66,117. So, as far as Khadi sales 
were concerned this Khadi Exhibition was quite a 
success, 


Before the Exhibition closed a general meeting of 
the Khadi workers was held under the presidency oj 
Sheth Shree Jamnalalji. In this meeting the president 
awarded medals to those who had exhibited best and 
most useful Khadi samples at the Exhibition, as well 
as to those who had shown extra competency in the 
matter of carding and spinning, 


In this Exhibition the Khadi students added to 
their stock of knowledge and the general public 


got an opportunity to realise what progress Khadi had 
inade, 
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Sale Depots at the Exhibition 


1, Sjt. V. R. Kamath’s Stall 

The very first stall that caught a visitors eye 
on his entering the Exhibition portals was the one 
displayed by Sjt.'V. R. Kamath. He had well demon- 
strated how the furniture in the homes of the rich can 
be decorated with Khaddar. He had used a variety of 
printed and coloured Khaddar in all kinds of ordinary 
furniture, such as: arm-chairs, cots; cushion-chairs, bed- 
steads etc. and shown that wherever any cloth was 
used in the case of furniture, Khaddar could well take 
its place. Moreover he had so artistically arranged 
Khaddar varieties used for floor-coverings ard curtains 
that no onlooker would fail to be impressed thereby- 

The covering for the cot-cushion, bed, bed-sheet 
bed-spread, and the mosquito-net were all of Khaddar. 
Thus arranged, this first stall served as a good object- 
lesson to show the visitors the various places where 
Khaddar was capable of being used. 


2. Behar Gandhi Kutir 

This establishment called ‘Gandhi Kutir’ was 
from Malkhachak, ( post-Dighwara-Behar). Besides 
various qualities of Kokti cloth made from natural 
yellow cotton produced in Behar, it had brought 
Khaddar of fire, medium and thick quality, dhotars 
and sarees, and almost all its other products. It had 
completely sold off all its belongings long before the 
Exhibition closed. 
3. All-India Spinners’ Association, Punjab Branch 

The art of printing pictures and designs on cloth 
which is still in existence in India, was well displayed 
in excellent samples in this stall from the Punjab. 
Table-cloths and carpets were woyen out in various 
designs and pictures were printed threon, besides there 
was such a tasteful intermingling of colours that any 
visitor would naturally be attracted and linger for a 
while to look on. This printing work was done as 
elsewhere, by means of mould impressions, but the 
colouring was the work of a handbrush and it was so 
exquisite that such knowledge could hardly be gained 
except through much experience and that too not 
without the special favour of a master-expert. 
4. The Bombay Khadi Bhandar 

That the Bombay Khadi Bhandar. must needs be 
represented at the Madras Exhibition was the express wish 
of the Exhibition-authorities. This was mainly because 
although Bombay was not a Khadi-producing centre, 
still it collected all-India production, - got it washed, 
coloured, printed and turned it into ready made clothes. 
Besides it provided Khaddar with embroidery and 
created a panorama of forms out of the material. Thus 
the Bombay Khadi Bhandar would give the Exhibition- 
visitors an opportunity of seeing for themselves from 
the popular Khaddar-objects exhibited-at the stall, the 
various uses to which Khaddar is being put. It would 
also have a similar effect on Khadi workers from other 
provinces who would thus come to learn about the 
different kinds of printing and embroidery work on 
Khaddar. introduce the same in their own provinces 
and thus help the Khadi propagation work. This 
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motive or rather the expectation on the part of the 
Exhibitionists was to a great measure fulfilled by the 
Bombay Khadi Bhandar stall at the Exhibition. 
5. Deshi Vanijya Sabha, Andhra Jateeya Kala 
Shala, Masulipatam 
These fellow workers of the Masulipatam department 
belonged to the Madras Presidency and knew the needs 
of their province. Hence they had brought a goodly 
lot of things necessary to and pcpular among the 
middle c’asses of that province. 
6. All-India Spinners’ 
Branch 
All the qualities that the stall of this branch had 
brought and exhibited for sale were such as would 
Prove to be specially useful to the middle class people. 
The quality of the goods was neither too thick nor too 
fine, but the kinds woven out of yarn ranging from 
15 to 20 counts being cheaper in comparison with 
Similar kinds from other provinces, and_ besides the 
Karnatak possessing a greater capacity of production 
of such qualities than other provinces, this department 
thoroughly met the middle-class demand and in recogni- 
tiod of this its special feature, the Exhibition presented 
it a gold medal. 
7. Khadi Printing & Dying Works, Bombay 
This department brings fine specimens of its art of 
printing and dying cloth at almost all the exhibitions 
and through the sales effected at its stall, workers 
from other provinces have been enabled to introduce 
the art on their side and have incidentally given an 
impetus to Khadi propaganda. All the goods of this 
stall also were sold off. 
8. Khadi Pratishthan, Calcutta, Bangal 
What invaluable services this Kbadi Pratishthan 
has been rendering in Bengal through the unshakable 
faith. of Bengal’s veteran Acharya Shri P. C. Roy and 
the organising capacity of Shri Satish Babu was well 
evidenced in the systematic arrangement of this stall. 


Association, Karnatak 


The main features of the activities of this depart- 
ment at once caught the visitor’s eye on his approach- 
ing the stall. The very arrangement was such that 
even if a visitor was not curious enough; the advertise- 
ment-posters volunteered the information about -the 
department’s Khadi activities in Bengal. 

For example, there was a poster reading ‘High 
speed spinning, 800 yds. per hour.’ Now near this 
poster was seated a spinner who was simply spinning 
on at this high rate. Thus the visitor had at once a 
good idea of high speed spinning. 

Again there was another poster reading ‘High 
count spinning 300 count yarn.’ Here also a spinner 
was simply spinning on demonstrating the art of fine 
yarn spinning. 

Besides jamdanis, Dacca-sarees, Jungis and other 
necessary qualities and kinds for Bengal, there were to 
be seen many other qualities of Khaddar dyed in 
indigenous colours. Khakhi coloured Khaddar which is 
known as. chrome khakhi has also been produced and 
its samples also were there avilable to the gaze. 

In a glass cup-board was placed a pair of leather 
sandals and thereon was inscribed ; 
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‘Leather Sandals 
Gandhiji’s handiwork 
in South Africa’ 
In another cup-board: 
* Acharya Roy’s yarn’ 
In a third: 
*Manindra’s yarn 
507 yards 
15 grain 290 counts’ 
and the last of all was hung a map showing Khadi 
Pratishthan’s work. 
In this map were geographically indicated the 
various centres of production and sale conducted under 
the auspices of the Pratishthan, 


9, Rashtriya Stree Sabha, Bombay 


Amongst the various departments of activities tending 
towards national awakening, managed by women under 
the auspices of this association is one specially meant 
fo. Khadi propaganda, conducted under the expert hand 
of S_rimati Mithubahen Petit. 


After Khaddar is ready: woven out, a way as to 
how to bring it into popular use has been found out 
by this department of the Sabha who provide it with 
embrojdery and other fancy work. For this purpose 
it has employed nearly 300 women of Bambay who 
receive their daily wages. Thus middle class women of 
a city like Bombay find an outlet for work and also 
incidentally, materially supplement their family resources, 


Such embroidered and fancy samples bearing the 
“Rashtriya Stree Sabha’ labels have gone into the 
hands of the Rajas, Maharajas, the Amirs and the rich 
and have even penetrated thé royal harems where even 
a bird fails to enter, 
Khaddar. 

Cloth as a 
children. 


and delivered the message of 


rule is more consumed by women 
and Things necessary for house and 
furniture decoration are also chosen by women. This 
being the case it is quite in the fitness of things that 
a gentlewoman of the status of Mithubahen belonging 
to a wealthy family should be at the helm of this 
department of the Stree Sabha. She has dedicated 
herself wholly and solely to this work and has done 
her level best to encourage the movement to the best 
of her lights. Thus through 
this worthy lady the Khadi 
given a new 
male sex. 


the instrumentality of 
prachar work has been 
direction hardly intelligible to ‘the 


When even people grown grey in their study about 
the various uses of cloth had to halt at this stall 
of the Rashtriya Stree Sabha and got something to 
learn from the art of Mithubahen, despite their age- 
long experience, it can easily be imagined what a 
powerful magnet it must have been in the case of 
ordinary customers. 

The arrangement at the stall showed the womanly 
And as_ the sales were 
conducted by ladies, and the stall offered a good ground 
both to an amateur visitor as well as to a customer 
who found there everything new, there was considerable 
sale all round. 


instinct of perseverance. 
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10. All-India Spinners’ Association, Andhra 
Branch, Guntur 
This centre of the whole of Khaddar producing 
Andhra had come down there with every variety of 
its stock. On the whole there was a good number of 
varieties, and the stock heavy; consequently the sale 


however looking to the quantity 
experienced salesmen, 


Still 
there been 


was also good. 
of the stock, had 
greater sale would have been effected 
11. Kongu hand-spinning & weaving Co. Ltd. 
Tirupur. 

The stail of this company known for its best 
quality-Tirupur Khaddar, was under the direct manage- 
ment of Messrs. Krishna Swamy Iyer and Ashar and 
it attracted good custom by its tidy though simple 
arrangement. : 

The managing-director of this stall belonged to the 
same province, was an old student of the Madras dress 
fashions and had consequently well forestalled the 
general needs. The sales of the stall were conducted 
by the members of the family and their language being 
the language of the province a visitor to the stall 
hardly went without buying something. 

This trinity of father, son, and Tamil knowing 
experienced co-workers served as a special object lesson 
as to the qualifications that a good shop-keeper should 
possess. Of all the merchants from Tamil this shop 
had the greatest sale on record. 

12. Kamma Khaddar Vastralayam, Rajapalayam 
13. R. A. Riddhi Raju, Raia Khadi Vastralayam, 
Rajapalayam 

The proprietors of both of the above stalls had 
brought medium fine yarn qualities produced in the 
province and specially those most in use among its 
people. 

14. Gandhi Ashram, Pudupalayam, Tiruchengodu 

Full of idealism and working with the main _ ideal 
before it, this department had also come to the 
Exhibition with all its paraphernalia of productions. 
This is the very shop wherewith the readers have 
already been acquainted through our article entitled 
“ Khadi in Pudupalayam” appearing in the last issue 
of this journal. 

People of the province are particularly well-disposed 
towards the activities of this establishment, and as its 
production deparment is specially eudeavouring to meet 
the provincial demand, the gocds brought for sale were 
such as would come into daily use, 

The workers in this stall may be said to have 
‘eceived a special retail sale experience this time, and 
,. this way new candidates have entered the selling 
-s Me 

ly, K, R. Siddharaju Khadi weaving factory, 
Salem | 
16, C. V. Jayagopala Chetty, Salem 

Salem has been well-known for its weaving from 
ancient times. The weaver of Salem is famous for 
his border embroidery work, Both the above named 
businessmen had brought things made in Salem and 
specially those valuable dresses with gold and silver 
borders: 
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17. Shri Gandhi Khsddaralavam, Tirupur 


This stall-keeper who has been endeavouring to 
prepare besides Khaddar, banians out of Tirupur yarn 
had sold off all his stock of the latter. He is now 
trying to introduce some changes and improvements 
also in the same. 

18. K. Vishvanatham, Masulipatam 

Fine ‘specimens of Masulipatam’s ancient art of 

printing and dying cloth were to be seen in this stall. 


19. Khadi Vastralayam, Tirupur 


This department of the All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion has under its control in Madras 35 branches. It 
is the principal centre of Khadi production in Tamil 
Nad and has Mr. Ramnathan as its energetic secretary. 

This department stands first throughout the whole 
of the country in the matter of meeting the All-India. 
Khaddar*demand, and possesses the capacity of pro- 
duction to meet any volume of increasing demand. We 
may even confidently expect it to meet a demand for 
Khaddar worth rupees one crore, if one such arises in 
the country. 

This department has also so organised its work 
and put it on such a systematic basis throughout the 
whole of the province, that it might rightly claim the 
rank and reputation it has, not only in its own province 
but in India as well. 


Khadi Economics 


Just as the Exhibition authorities had supplied at 
the Exhibition ample evidence about the utility of khadi 
in the form of maps, charts, pictures etc. so they had 
also collected sufficient statistics for those believing in 
facts and figures. 


1. Tiruchengodu & Its Environs, Gandhi 


Ashram 

No. of Villages served 110 
No. of Spinners employed 1,622 
Spinning Wages received 

by spinners from March 

1925 to April 1927 san Rs. 50,552 
Weaving wages received 

by weavers Rs. 40,258 


Total worth of khadi produced Rs. 1,69,247 


2, Khadi Preduction and Sale in Tamil Ned 
durirg the period of 1924-27 


Khadi Produced Rs. 19,79,154 


Khadi sold Rs. 21,92:679 
8. Khadi Production throughout India 
Year Rupees 
1920 Nil 
192+ 9,49.348 
1925 19,03,034 
1926 23,76,670 
In TAMIL NAD 
1920 Nil 
1924 4,72,364 
1925 7,05,788 
1926 8,45,319 
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4. Funds employed for Khadi work by the 


AISA Rs. 18,03.389 
Province Funds employed 
Rs, 
Ajmer 42,564 
Andhra 1,775,228 
Assam 8,000 
Bihar 3,27;293 
Bombay 89,803 
Bengal 2,77,050 
Burma 5,000 
Karnatak : 67,118 
Maharashtra 1,00,216 
Punjab 83,720 
Sind 11,709 
Tamil Nad 4,12,000 
United Provinces 90,956 
Utkal 87,157 
18,03,389 
5. What is Real India ? 
No. of Towns 2,316 
No. of Villages 6,85,665 
Populatian in Towns 3,24,75,276 10.2% 
Population in Villages  28,64:76,205 89.9% 


RURAL INDIA IS REAL INDIA 
6. Unemployment in India 


Place of No. of Workers 
Employment in lacs 

Cotton Mills 3 

Jute Mills Pa 

Railway Workshops if 

Arts and Crafts 14 

Hand Looms 20 

Agriculture 22,40 


This means that there are 22 crores of agriculturists, 
160. times more than those earning their regular daily 
wages, who need some supplementary occupation to fill 
up their leisure hours. 


7. World Wages 


Average per Per Year Per Month Per Day 

Head Rs. Rs. as. ps. Rs. as. ps. 
America. 1,080 90 0 0 3 G0 
Australia 810 67 & 0 a. 4 6 
Great Britain 750 6z2.. SG % 6-6 
Canada 600 50) 0} 0 E.Tz-6 
India 36 a @ 6 CL ? 


Daily Income For india, Anna One and 
Pies seven only — 

8 His Majesty the King of Afghanistan 

In this gallery of pictures and charts one prominent 
was the photograph of His Majesty the King of 
Afghanistan. Under this photo were the following 
pregnant words of His Majesty uttered in reply to the 
address presented by the Bombay Municipal Corpora- 
tion on 16-12-1927: 

“T hope that every Indian will consider it his 
duty to encourage home industry by using things 
manufactured in his own country whether they are 
good or bad. 

as I encourage home industry in my own country.’ 
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The Study Section 


After the experimental section came the study 
section which had two big halls containing maps, charts, 
diagrams, and statistics, thus convincing even doubting 
spirits about the necessity of Khadi, its progress and 
its vast field. 

I. At the entrance of the hall the very first map 
was about Tamil Nad representing geographically all the 
different centres of spinning, 
showing the 


weaving and selling, thus 
systematic working capacity of Khadi 
workers in Tamil Nad. 

2. The picture of a woman castaway by her husband 
because of her blindness. 

‘This woman was now residing at her father’s 
house and adding a bit to his income by her spinning 
wages. 

3. A picture showing rich and poor women at the 
wheel. 

Under the poor women spinners was written: 

‘They are poor and depend on the wheel.’ 
While under the rich were the words: 

‘They are rich but find the wheel useful.’ 

4, Miss Slade (Shrimati Mirabai) at the wheel. 

5. An aged woman spinner in the village of Utkali 
near’ Tirupur. She is considered to be more than 100 
and her head is continuously shaking on account of her 
age. Below her photograph was written: 

“Never Too Old for Charkha,’ 

6. A map of India, and a steamer in the sea near 
by. In the map was drawn a rupee and on it was 
written: 

“Tf you buy Khadi 


6 annas to Cotton grower 
Meee. S Weaver 

ey Fe Spinner 

i eae Overhead charges "’ 


On the picture of the steamer was written: 

‘If you buy foreign cloth 60 crores sailing 
away every year.’ 

7, Women appearing with baskets full of yarn on 
their heads. Below the picture were the following . 
words: 

‘At the Khadi centres thus they crowd, coming 
from long distances. Clamour for cotton. lf Khadi 
is not bought as fast as it is produced, they have 
to be turned away.’ 

8, Women at the wheel: 

‘Our forgotton sisters. Millions of these know 
spinning and live in the villages: 

‘Unless you buy cloth made out of their 
yarn, work cannct be provided for them. 

“Will you not help?’ 

9, Two ladies, one in foreign garb and 
in Khadi: 

Ist. Lady : 


the other 


‘This Khadi dress does 
well on your body.’ 
and Lady : ‘ But it sits well on my conscience.’ 
10. Students presenting a purse to Gandhiji for 
Khadi fund: 
‘This won’t do, I want your heart, 


not sit 
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Khadi Specimen Section 


‘Unless we wear Khadi, the money can do no 

Quite adjoining to the Study Section ‘there was 
another which contained Khadi specimens of various 
kinds from all the, various Khadi producing centres of 
the country. After viewing this specimen museum the 
visitor could not but conclude that if he wanted to 
use Khadi there was every scope for it to suit any 
style of his dress. 


good to the poor.’ 

11. A dame and a wheel; 
‘None like the Charkha. 

grandchildren and all; yet none takes care of me 


I have children, 


as my Charkha.’ 
12. The wheel during famines: 
‘Famine Relief.’ 


‘This is the only famine relief we have known 
these five years,’ is the verdict of the women of the 
dry districts, on the spinning wheel. 

KHADI SANGATHAN 

The members of the All-India Spinners Association 
get all the advantages incidental to the Sangathan 
Scheme of the Khadi Bhandar. Whoever becomes a 
member of the Sangathan Scheme by paying an annual 
subscription of Rs. 1 l- receives besides a commission of 
Rs. 0-0-3 per every rupee worth of Khaddar bought 
form the Bhandar, the Khadi Patrika throughout 
the year, a Khadi catalogue, important Khadi specimens 
and all other material news about Khaddar. All these 
advantages will be availzble to the members of the 
A. I. S. A. also if they will send in together with their 
addresses, receipts for their respzctiye quotas of yarn 
contribution to the A. I. S. A. 

This Khadi Patrika is intended for Khadi propa- 
ganda, and so its readers can materially help the 
enterprise by sending us the names and addresses of 
their friends to whom a specimen copy of the Patrika 
will be sent. 

Subscription 

The Sangathan Scheme Year closes by the end of 
January and a new year begins with the Ist of Feb. 1928. 
So people desirous of taking advantage of the Sangathan 
Scheme will please send in their subscription rupee either 
by money order or in like value of postal stamps. 

Those who have not as yet joined the Sangathan 
Scheme have also received previous issues of Khadt 
Patrika and if they want to continue the same, they 
will also please send in their subscriptian of As. 8 only, 
including - postage. 
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Princess Street, 


, ALL-INDIA SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


There were so many varieties and qualities collected 


in this little museum that it would take several pages 
to enter here into a detailed description thereof. 


All Round Collection 
of | 
Every Sort of Khadi 
Brought to 
The Madras Exhibition 


From the Various parts of the Country 
| Available at the 


B =MBAY KHADI BHANDARS 


Khadi for Coating 
Khadi —— tor Paheran 
Khadi for Shirting 


Dhotars — Pachheli — Shawl 
Table-cloths — Beéd-sheets — Chaufals 
Ready made Clcthes : 
Kerchiefs 
For Ladies 


Excellent Sarees & Blouse Samples 


Towels 


Caps 


Catalogue and Specimens sent free on 
A pplication 


( (2) KHADI BHANDAR 
14, Dadiseth Agiari Lane 


| (SALES DEpoTs) Kalbadevi, 
BOMBAY, 2. J L BOMBAY, ‘2 
vate eee a RL POR UEre 
Serial Noe = a alae See a THE KHADI SANGATHAN Date 
To 


V yarasthopak, 
Sir, 


Please enlist me as an associate to Khadi Bhandar. 
Subscriber to Khadi Patrika 


rupee one. 
annas eight 
Name 


Address 


KHADI BHANDAR 


BOMBAY 


I herewith send the annual subscription of 


N. B.—The associates will be enlisted from the Ist. Feb» 1928 and their subscriptions will expire 


on the 31st January 1929. 
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My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART 1V—CHAPTER XXXVIII 


My Part in the War 

On arrival in England I learnt that Gokhale had 
been stranded in Paris where he had gone for reasons 
of health, and as communication between Paris and 
London had been cut off, there was no knowing when 
he would return. I did not want to go home without 
having seen him, but no one could say definitely 
when he would arrive. 

What then was I to do in the meanwhile? What 
was my duty as regards the War? Sotabji Adajania, 
my comrade in jail and a Satyagrahi, was then reading 
for the bar in London. As one of the’ best Satyagrahis 
he had been sent to England to qualify himself as a 
barrister, so that on return to South Africa, he might 
take my place. Dr. Pranjivandas Mehta was finding 
his expenses. With him, and through him, I had 
conferences with Dr. Jivraj Mehta and others who 
were prosecuting their studies in England. In consul- 
tation with them, a meeting of the Indian residents in 
Great Britain and Ireland was called. I placed my 
views before them. 

I felt that Indians residing 
‘do their bit in the War. English students had 
volunteered to serve in the army, and Indians might 
do no less. A number of objections were taken to 
this line of argument. There was, it was contended, 
a world of difference between the Indians and the 
English. We were slaves and they were masters. How 
could a slave cooperate with the master in the hour 
of the latter’s need? Was it not the duty of the 
slave, seeking to be free, to make the master’s need 
his opportunity?) This argument failed to appeal to 
me then. I knew the difference of status between an 
Indian and an Englishman, but I did not believe that 
we had been quite reduced to slavery. I felt then 
that it was more of the fault of individual British 
officials than of the British system, and that we could 
convert them by love. If we would improve our 
status through the help and cooperation of the British, 
it was our duty to win their help by standing by 
them in their hour of need. Though the system was 
faulty, it did not seem to me to be intolerable, as it 
does today. But if having lost my faith in the system, 
I refuse to cooperate with the British Government 
today, how could those friends then do so, having lost 
their faith not oaly in the system but in the officials 
as well? 


in England ought to 


‘were examined, and all except one passed. 


The opposing friends felt that that was the hour for 
making a bold declaration of the Indian demands and 
for improving the Indians’ status. 

I thought that England’s need should not be turned 
into our opportunity, and that it more becoming 
and farsighted not to press our demands while the 
War lasted. I therefore adhered to my advice and 
invited those who would to enlist as volunteers. There 
was a good response, practically all the provinces 
and all the religions being represented among the 
volunteers. 

I wrote a letter to Jord Crewe, acquainting him 
with these facts, and expressing our readiness to be 
trained for ambulance work, if that should be consider- 
ed as a condition precedent to 
offer. 

Lord Crewe accepted the offer after some hesitation, 
and thanked us for having tendered our services to the 
Empire at that critical hour. 

The volunteers began their 
first aid to the wounded under the well-known 
Dr. Cantlie. It was a short course of six weeks, but it 
covered the whole course of first aid. 

We were a class of about 80. 


was 


the acceptance of our 


preliminary training in 


In six weeks we 
For these 
the Government now provided military drill and other 
training. Colonel EPaker was placed in charge of this 
work. 

London in these days was a sight worth seeing. 
There was no panic, but all were busy helping to the 
best of their ability. Able-bodied adults began training 
as combatants, but what were the old, the infirm and 
the women todo? ‘There was enough work for them, 
if they wanted. So they employed themselves in 
cutting and making clothes and dressings for the 
wounded. 
club, undertook 


The Lyceum, a_ ladies’ to make 


as.many clothes for the soldiers as they could. Shrimati 


Sarojini Naidu was a member of this club, and she 
threw herself whole-heartedly into the work. This 
was my first acquaintance with her. She placed 
before me a heap of clothes which had been cut to 


and asked.me to get them all sewn up and 
return them to her. I welcomed her demand and with 
the assistance of friends got as many clothes made as I 
could manage during my training for first aid. 


( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


pattern, 


al 


Defending National Educatio 


The following is a summary of the address delivered 
by Acharya Kripalani to the students of the Vidyapith 
after its convocation ; 

“Tt ig not unoften that peoplé have talked to me 
about the large sums that we have spent and are still 
spending on national education in Gujarat, I have 
been told that compared to the money spent, the 
results have not been satisfactory. I am by nature a 
miser, but in spite of this I am of opiniun that Gujarat 
has benefited ten times as much as the small amount 
of money Spent on the Vidyapith. It has decidedly 
been a profitable investment. I have experience at 
least of four Indian universities. In one I was a 
student, in three others I served as professor. I can 
therefore’say with confidence, that thanks to our cultural 
sanskaras, during the short period the Vidyapith 
has been in existence, and with the modest amount of 
money at our disposal, we have achieved results that 
can compare favourably with those of the orthodox 
universities. The proof of what I say would be 
obvious if we critically examine this very meeting of 
the graduates of the Vidyapith. To whichever direc- 
tion I turn my eyes I find that at least every second 
man amongst you is engaged in some form of national 
activity. I also know that wherever our graduates are 
working they hold positions of honor, trust, and 
responsibility. 


“The Kulanayak just told us that we are groping 
in the dark about national education, that we have 
not yet seen the light. I agree with Nanabhai in what 
he has said, but at the same time I would add that 
either we shall never see the light, or we never were 
in real darkness. I believe that light only comes by 
churning the ocean of darkness. I would try to make 
my meaning clear. When a man has a small fund of 
virtue, he naturally feels that he is a sinner. But as his 
virtue increases, he finds the sense of sin increasing 
proportionately. The greater the saint, the greater -the 
consciousness of his own short-comings and weaknesses. 
Were it not so, we would not find men of the highest 
virtue deprecating themselves as great sinners. Are 
they falsely modest, or hypocritical ? . They could not 
be so. The explanation lies in the fact, that as the 
light of virtue illumines their path, they realise more 
and more the great distance that separates them from 


their objective. They might be infinitely better than- 


the average man, but they know how far away 
they are from the perfection which is their only 
goal.- As a man climbing the Himalayas | sur- 
mounts range after range, and finds that what 
appeared to him to be the heights from a distance 
were nothing but the low ranges at the base and ever 
height conquered becomes but the beginning of a be 
effort, similarly is the case with us. We are not 
therefore afraid if we are Sroping. All honour to those 
who have made up their minds to explore the hei hts 
The Progress may be slow, there may be even a : 
of the way, but if effort is not abandoned thro 56 
all darkness and failure, one day we will find o ae 
in the midst of the glorious sunshine that eee 
illumines the snowy peaks far above the dace f 
this earth. But Supposing we never reach the "thee 
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and perish on the way. What then? Even failure 
here is more glorious than success elsewhere. There can 
be no retrogression, no loss in this. It is even as Shri © 
Krishna said; “ Victorious thou shalt enjoy a prosperous 
kingdom, defeated thou shalt enjoy heaven, reserved 
for the brave who fall fighting in a righteous cause.” 
So I am nat afraid of groping in the dark. To me it 
is the sign of life, that we have atleast begun groping 
about national education, 


“You will naturally expect me to speak a few words 
of advice to you, now that some of you are just on 
the threshold of life for which the college career was 
but a preparation. I always feel diffident about giving 
advice. I can never play the role of a moral preacher. 
I know the responsibilities attaching to the position. 
I am conscious of my limitations, and I realise that 
mine is not the life that I could keep before my pupils. 
Also I can learn a good deal from the book of life 
possessed by several of you. To all such I have ever 
rendered my reverence in secret; and yet the position 
I unfortunately occupy, the position of the head of 
the institution, obliges me to do what I would refuse 
to do under ordinary’ circumstances. You will, there- 
fore, please not look to my life, but take me even as 
a finger-post, a lamp-post on the road that indicates 
the way but cannot walk the way itself. I cannot 
present my life as an example. But there are other 
lives being lived in our midst today from which you 
may derive the necessary inspiration. I would how- 
ever give you a word of warning. Whomsoever you 
follow, howsoever great he might be, see to it, that 
you follow the spirit of the master, and not imitate 
him mechanically. ‘The word killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.’ Let there be no mechanical following of 
the outward action without any reference to the spirit 
which is behind that action. Let each follow according 
to his svabhava and svadharma, according to his 
individual development. ‘Better one’s dharma though 
destitute of merit than the dharma of another. 
Another’s dharma is full of danger.’ 


“Let the following be not of the outward form; such 
following offends the master. The Jews crucified the 
Christ but once. How often since has he not been 
crucified by his followers? Let us therefore so aci 
that when we are face to face with the master, we are 
not told, ‘I know you not, ye workers of iniquiiy.’ 
Let us work even in the spirit of the Gita, which 
lays down no mechanical rule of conduct, but calls 
upon the disciple to have the inner calm, the inner 
poise. .It calls him to equality, to indifference to suc- 
cess or failure. When Arjuna asks the qualities of the 
stable-minded, the Dhira, “How does he walk, how 
does he sit, how talk?’’ Shri Krishna describes 
neither the talk nor the walk, but the psychological 
inner signs, — freedom from anxiety, indifference amidst 
pleasure and pain, freedom from _ passion, fear, anger 
and the rest. “He, who performs such action as his 
duty independently of the fruits of the actions, is a 
Sannyasi, a Yogi, not he who is without fire and 
rites.” Even in the matter of food it is not this or 
that particular food, that is prescribed or proscribed, 
but only psychological ‘tests are given. Remember, 
“God fulfills himself in many ways.’ I emphasize this 
because you have passed through the portal of a 
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university. You have received higher liberal education. 
Higher education stands for unity, for catholicity, for 
toleration and wide outlook. The culture that a univer- 
sity imparts should make you find the points of contact, 
and avoid those of conflict. If you could see the inner 
Springs of actions, and not the outward manifestations 
thereof, you would find a wonderful unity. This is 
true even in the realm of religion. Leave the outward 
expression, the doctrine, the dogma and the form, and 
behold the unity and oneness of spirit. Ordering your 
lives thus, you will imbibe the true spirit of charity. 
Then there will be no need to divide this universe 
of ours between heaven and hell, no need to divide 
fellow-beings into virtuous and vicious, the eternally 
saved and the eternally damned. Love shall 
your actions and pervade your life. 


“One thing more I would like to bring to your 
notice. The study of Indian history and my own 
observations have shown me that we Indians are not 
inferior to other people in individual virtues. What we 
lack are social and collective virtues. Indian history 
is.rich in exceptional individuals; in fact it is the history 
of individual. geniuses. It lacks social and collective 
effort and interest. A Sikh, a Gurkha, or a Pathan 
individually would be more than a match for any 
English, German or French soldier. But a company 
of the former would be no match for a company of 
the latter. We as a rule keep our persons and houses 
clean; there is no lack of individual hygiene; but 
combine us and make us live as neighbours in some 
pole in Ahmedabad, and we will produce dirt and 
squalor unknown even among uncivilised people elsewhere. 
If we are to compete with other nations, and if we 
are to occupy a position of equality with them, we 
must draw out the social and collective virtues that 
lie dormant in us. The spirit to combine, to 
cooperate, to find out points of contact, to avoid 
points of conflict must be there. \Vith us every opinion 
becomes a principle, which we defend with a vehemence 
worthy of a bettér cause. Let therefore the unalterable 
principles, wherein there can be no give and take, be 
as few as possible. Let us also make the wholesome 
division between public and private life. 
be people with whom we may 
private life, but in no case must these differences 
divide us in public. We may have private friends, but 
their influence shall in no way make us swerve from 
public duties, we shall reserve our hearts’ affection, the 
hospitality of our homes for our friends, but in public 
life we recognise only one set of friends and one set 
of opponents. Those who are with us in our struggle 
and ideals are our friends; those who are opposed are 
opponents. You know the venerable lady Dr. Besant 
working in our midst, working for the uplift of our 
country. During her political career she has, at 
different periods of her life, stood opposed to some 
of our highly respected leaders and even denounced 
them. But as soon as her political ideas coincided 
with them, she forgot her former opposiiion, and not 
only fell in line with them, but even followed their 
jJead. If you have the charity and love about which 
a) talked to you in the beginning, you will not find 
it difficult 1» evolve the social and collective virtues 
which will make association possible. However, it 
may come {s pass that an over-emphasis on collective 
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action and public virtue may have an adverse effect on 
character. This is seen in the. political life of the 
West. An honourable gentleman, who would be ashamed 
to break his word, or to tell a lie in private life, would 
not hesitate to do so in public life. He would not be 
ashamed, nor would his conscience bite him. J’rom 
these doubtful and double values we shall be saved, if 
we follow the lead of Gandhiji. He has an indomitable 
faith in the moral law. He believes that in the long 
run, no good can be done to collective life at the sacrifice 
of individual virtues. He has also shown us how effective 
a man can be even in ihe political field without deviating 
from the path of iruth. Ahimsa is another guarantee 
against the excesses of collective life. If we but follow 
in his footsteps, I have no doubt we shall be true, even 
as he is, both to this earth below and the heaven above. 
We shall function in this world with effect, and yet the 
next shall not be lost to us. In this spirit worked 
the old masters—Janaka and others. ”’ 


All-India Cow Protection Association 
SUB3CRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 


Previously acknowledged Its. 5,893-2-0 


Rameshvardas Jhavermal Dhulia 51-0-0 
Chhotalal H. Shroff Bombay 5-0-0 
In memoriam Washibehn 
through Bhagvanji 
Purushottam Preme 51-0-0 
Jitmal Lunia Ajmer 5-0-6 
Shankar Shrikrishna Dev Dhulia 60-0-0 
“Sajjan’ Bombay 335-0-0 
Achratlal Ranchhodlal 
Pandya Vandra 5-0-0 
In memoriam Mrs, Gosai 
Dharmagir Mayagir Anklav 3-0-0 
Parameshvariprasad Gupta Delhi 5-0-0 
Pragjibhai Jagabhai Rudiport 85-2-0 
Vinayak H. Kamat Bombay 0-3-6 
Devendra Sinha Lucknow 0-2-6 
Vithal Lakshman Gaddamvar Yeotmal 6-9-0 
In memoriam Santokbai 
Desai Sabarmati 5-0-0 
Total Rs. 6,510-3-0 
MEMBERS’ YARN 
11 Bapubhai Kilabhai Nadiad Yds. 8,000 
19 Chhaganlal K. Gandhi Sabarmati 6,000 
20 V. G. Joglekar Hadvi 8,500 


Nos. 7, 12, and 18 advanced their totals to 36,960, 
14,000 and 5,500 yards respectively. 
YARN DONATIONS 

Dhone Yds. 1,000 
2,900 


M. V. Rajagopalan 


Chhibubhai Keshavji Patel Bhamo 


—— = 


Ashrama Bhajanavali 


6th revised and enlarged edition of the Book of 
Hyrnns and Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha 
7 Price 2 Annas. Packing and postage, 
Manager, Y. I. 


Ashram. 
14 anna. 
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After Hartal ? 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


With great deliberation and not without the exercise 
of great self-restraint have I hitherto refrained practically 
from writing anything about the boycott of the Statutory 
Commission. I recognised the force of the appeal 
made to me by the Leader of Allahabad not to meddle 
with or influence the boycott movement but to let the 
various parties manage it themselves. I recognised 
that my interference was bound to bring in the masses 
more prominently into the movement and might possibly 
embarrass the promoters. Now that the great 
demonstration is. over I feel free to say a word. | 
tender my congratulations to the organisers for the 
very great success they achieved on the hartal day. 
It did my soul good to see Liberals, Independents 
and Congressmen ranged together on the same platform. 
I could not but admire the courage of the students 
of Government Colleges in absenting themselves from 
their Colleges for the sake of the national cause. 
All the world over students are playing a most 
important and effective part in shaping and strengthening 
national movements. It would be monstrous if the 
students of India did less. 


My object now is to draw attention to the fact that 
the very success of the hartal will be. turned against 
us, if it is not followed up by sufficient and persistent. 
action. We must belie the prophecy of Lord Sinha 
that the hartal was but a passing cloud. Let us 
bear in mind that notwithstanding our opposition, the 
Commission backed as it is by British bayonets will 
go its own way. Where it cannot get bona fide 
recognition, it will be manufactured for it. Did not a 
so-called deputation on behalf of ‘untouchables’ wel- 
come the Commission as its true deliverers ? Claiming 
to know the ‘untouchables’ more than the members 
of the deputation, 1 make bold to assert that they no 
more represented the ‘untouchables’ than would a 
party of Japs for instance. 


If then we are fo ensure a complete boycott, not 
only will there have to be a joint organisation by all 
the parties for carrying it out and possibly picketting, 
wherever the Commission goes, but there must be some 
further demonstration of the nation’s strength. Even 
though mine may bea voice in the wilderness and even 
at the risk of repeating a thousandth time the same old 
story, I suggest that there is nothing before the nation 
other than boycott of foreign cloth which can be 
brought about effectively and quickly. But like all 
great undertakings, it requires planning and organising, 
It requires sustained and vigilant effort by a party of 
earnest, able and honest men and wom 
devoted to the task. 
was, it would not 
promised for it. 
before it is 


en exclusively 
It-is not an easy task. If it 

produce the. great results that are 
It must evoke the best in the nation, 
accomplished. But let us also frankly 
recognise that if we cannot organise this one thing 
we shall organise nothing else, 
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Let me make my own position clear. I have no 
desire even now to interfere with the present evolution 
of the national movement except through occasional 
writings. This is written therefore by way of 4 
humble appeal to the different parties who are jointly 
acting in order to vindicate national honour. 


Notes 


Union of South Africa 


Though through the heroic efforts of the Rt. Hon. 
Shrinivasa Shastri, the social status of our countrymen 
in South Africa has undoubtedly improved and life 
is becoming less unbearable for self-respecting Indians, 
reminders come now and then from that sub-costinent 
that much yet remains to be dorie before the Indian 
settlers enjoy the ordinary civic rights and feel their 
position safe. The latest shock comes through a cable 
just received from Mr. Albert Christopher, the new 
Deputy President of the South African Indian Congress. 
Mr. Christopher was one of the volunteers who served 
as well during the Boer War as during the late War. 
He is South Africa born and has just returned after 
finishing his education in England. The cable runs as 
follows : 

“Second reading Liquor Bill now going through 

Parliament notwithstanding strong protest. Bill 

seeks deprive three thousand Indians their families 

and dependents of livelihood ultimately drive 
them out of country. Bill direct conflict letter 
spirit Capetown Agreement. Clear racial legislation. 

Indians greatly alarmed Government’s attitude. If 

-Bill passes Capetown Agreement smashed. Earnestly 

appeal your immediate intervention.” 


Even the respectable South African press agrees 
with the opinion of the South African Congress that 
the Bill violates the Agreement which resulted from the 
Round Table Conference. That it is aimed even at 
those who are already earning an honest livelihood in 
hotels and bars is unquestioned. If the Union Parlia- 
ment persists in the Bill, it simply means that being 
the stronger party to the contract, it can safely commit 
breach of contract whenever it wills. Our hope lies 
in Sjt. Shastri’s gentle diplomacy, saving not only the 
situation, but the honour of the Union Government, 
the Union Parliament and the white people of South 
Africa. in spite of themselves. He, however, needs 
energetic support from the Indian press and the Indian 
public. 


A Parallel from China 


A friend sends me a cutting from the New York 
Times containing the report of an interview with 
Mr. Ku Hung-Ming, one of the most prominent Chinese, 
referring to the cultural greatness of the Chinese people 
and its being belittled by foreigners. And referring 
to the inroads of foreign merchants upon China 
Mr. Ku says: . 


_ 


“TI was similarly blind when I first returned 
from my long years abroad,” he admits with dis- 
arming frankness. “At first I was ashamed to 
admit I was Chinese; now I am so proud of my 
heritage that Iam conceited ehough to think the 
rest of you are all barbarians, 

“You see, our main trouble is economic. You 
Americans, for instance, thought a great influx of 
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Chinese laborers would upset your industry and 
lower your standard of living. You acted promptly 
and shut your door against Chinese. 


ee 

But we in China have suffered an invasion of 
your foreign machines and of cheap machine-made 
goods, and those things have ruined us, just an 
influx of several million Chinese coolie laborers 
would have ruined your industrial scheme. 


“When I was a young man, for instance, even 
the women in our own families spun and wove. At 
that time fully 100,000,000 Chinese women spun and 
wove. Then came cheap foreign cotton goods and 
these 100,000,000 women have no productive life but 
must live on the labours of their menfolk. We are 
prevented from following your example of shutting 
the door by the fact that the treaties forbid our 
taking any action. We do not have even tariff 
autonomy. 

“If I were an artist, I would draw you a 
cartoon which would show you what I think of 
the unequal treaties. 

“ Picture a Chinese prone upon the ground and 
a foreigner standing over him holding him down 
with his foot. ‘Get up,’ says the foreigner. ‘Take 
your foot off first,’ says the Chinese. ‘No, you get 
up first,’ says the foreigner, putting more weight 
upon the foot.” 


Ajmal Jamia Fund 
The following sums only have been hitherto 
received in answer to the appeal in these pages: 


Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj Rs. 1,000-0-0 


Sjt. Rameshwardas, Dhulia es 51~0-0 
, Pyare Ali, Bombay »  100-0-0 
Total Rs, 1,151-0-0 


This is as yet a poof response. Often the response 
to appeals made in these pages is an indication of 
the manner in which the people receive certain 
movements. Evidently the strained relations between 
the two communities are keeping the general body of 
readers from responding. May I hope that wherever 
there are men and women who believe in Hindu 
Muslim unity, believe in Hakimji as a great patriot, 
and in the necessity of supporting the Jamia, they will 
not only themselves soon send in the contributions 
but will also canvass them among their friends and 
neighbours? Every subscription big or small will be 
acknowledged in these pages. 


To the Friends in Karnatak and Andhradesh 


Inquiries are being made as to whether the proposed 
tours in these provinces have been altogether abandoned. 
I.may state in answer that though under pressure from 
Sjt. Gangadharrao Deshpande and Deshabhakta Konda 
Venkatappayya I have postponed the tours, I have no 
idea whatsoever of abandoning them altogether. If 
health permits and God otherwise wills it, I propose to 
undertake them after the monsoons are over. But it is 
safe not to build hopes on any fixed season. Sufficient 
for me to give the assurance that I would like to tour 
in these and the remaining provinces at an early date, 
if it is at all possible. Meanwhile those who have 
already collected. purses should send them either to me 
or to the organisers. 


Khadi in the Punjab in 1885 


I extract the following valuable information that 
Sjt. Balaji Rao+of Coimbatore collects for me from 
time to time from several books. 
from a Monograph on 
1885 by E. B. Francis: 


The extract is taken 
the Cotton Manufacture in 


P. 2. “It thus appears that 8,57,000 mds. of raw 
cotton, or 84 p.c. of the whole yield of the province, 
ate locally consumed.” 


Pp. 3. “Spinning is the domestic employment, 
during the greater part of their leisure time, of 
women of all classes, and like most of such employ- 
ments is very ill-paid. A 
more than one chitak 
thread be coarse, 


woman cannot spin 
or 2 ozs. daily unless the 
when she may accomplish two 
chitaks, and her remuneration is only from 4 to 8 
annas a seer, so that she earns but half an anna 
a day. The above is the highest rate quoted in 
any of the reports. That of the Rawalpindi district 
states that the pay is only 5 pice a seer and the 
Jullunder report estimates the earnings of a spinner 
at only Rs. 3-12-7 a year! The difference between 
the average value of cotton and of cotton thread is 
only about 3 as. a seer. In the census tables 
1,99,164 women and 273 men are returned as cotton 
spinners. At the rate of 14 chitaks a day each 
person would be able to produce less than one 
maund of thread in a year, so that if 8,00,000 mds. 
of cotton are annually converted into thread,.... 
a much larger number than the census shows must 
really employ themselves in spinning. That is to 
say, a great number of females who habitually spin 
failed to describe themselves as spinners by 
occupation. The bulk of the country yarn is very 
uneven in thickness and unfit for anything but the 
coarsest cloth. Comparatively few persons can 
produce fine and even thread, and many of these 
spin only for the use of their own households. 


P. 2. “Census. Cotton ginners—3,257 men and 
1,345 women—these figures do not represent the 
numbers really so employed. This operation is very 
frequently performed by members of the household 
of the person to whom the cotton belongs. ‘. 
\4 

Pp. 3. “Census. 32,268 men and 4,395 women 
scutchers, or carders. Women who spin cotton some: 
times scutch it for themselves. 
pice or one anna for a seer. 


seers a day. 


The wages are 3 
Average turnout 4 


P. 9. “Country cloth was exported from the 
Punjab to the extent of 1,39,911 mds. a year, 93,000 
to other parts of India and 46,000 beyond Western 
and North Western Frontier. 


Pp. 4. “The imported thread is fine, clean and 
even and can be had in a variety of attractive 


colours. It varied from Rs. 100 to Rs.65 a maund, 
(while country yarn was valued at Rs.22 a 
maund ).”’ 


That the remuneration earned by the spinners was 
low did not baffle the good workers, for as the author 
says, they worked during the leisure hours and- whatever 


they earned was so much gained. If the things are 
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different now, it is because the tastes have become 
vulgarised and foreign cloth under an insidious system 


of indirect protection has been dumped down on this 


unhappy land. 
M. K. G. 


A Woman's Devotion 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 


When I was in Durban during the small-pox epidemic 
at the end of 1926, it was necessary, while searching 
out the sources of the disease, to go into the different 
quarters where the poorer Indians, working for the 
Municipality, were congregated. The revelation, which 
came to me during that work, was horrible indeed. 
The misery that I saw was indescribable. The children 
swarmed in the midst of filth and vermin. When the 
rains came down, whole families slept on a rotten 
floor-space, made of broken and worm-eaten boards, 
with mud and sewage underneath. The roofs above 
leaked through their rusty corrugated iron, and soaked 
the floor-boards with muddy water. 

One aight, after a heavy storm, I went to visit a 
notoriously bad quarter, called the Power House 
Station Barracks, where the Indian Municipal servants 
lived. Thank God, these barracks have now been 
demolished and ‘this filthy site is empty. The drain 
water runs there still: the mud accumulates: but 
human families are no longer obliged to live and sleep 
over the filth, The Durban Municipality has spent 
£30,000 in erecting new quarters, with drainage and 
air-space on a satisfactory plan. ‘Thus, out of the evil 
of the small-pox epidemic good has eventually come. 


On that evening of storm and darkness, I was 
drenched through and through, before 1 was able to 
reach the shelter of the barracks, such as it was. We 
had to wade through water, which was overflowing 
different gutters and also soaking underneath all the 
floor-boards of the rooms, where Indian families were 
living. I went from one room to another. Each room 
contained a family and its dependents. In one room 
of my small dimensions, I found out, on enquiry, that 
ten people were living; in another, eight were already 
asleep on the damp floor and one knocking at the 
door awoke them. So we went on from house to 
house, making our enquiries. 


Then we came at last to one room, that was more 
miserable in its utter wretchedness than any we had 
seen before. A poor emaciated woman came to the 
door. Inside, as we looked in, I could see how the 
pitiless rain had beaten into the room. One or two 
old tins had been placed to catch some of the rain 
water, which poured from the roof. There were 
children, huddled on the damp floor, their clothes 
evidently soaked with the rain. It was a chilly evening 
and would be colder still before the next morning 
dawned. Yet they had nothing to cover themselves 
with, during the night, and nothing to sleep on, 
except the bare, damp boards. There seemed to be 
no food and no furniture of any kind. Stark, naked 
Poverty ruled with an iron hand; its deadly power 
was apparent on every side. 


But when I looked farther into the room, I saw a 
sight which brought tears into my eyes. In a little 


way in which the 


niche in the wall, this poor woman had placed her 
household deity, and before the image of the god were 
placed a few simple flowers. A light was burning at 
the shrine. Her evening worship had just been offered. 
In all that desolation, this little shrine formed an 
object of tender care and devotion. Man, in his cruelty, 
might treat with abject neglect this poor woman. Her 
home might be empty, her children in rags. Her own 
thin body told a tale of starvation and worry. Never- 
theless, in all this misery, she had never neglected or 
forgotten her God. Her faith in God had remained. 
The flowers had been carefully gathered: the shrine 
had been duly lighted. When the evening time of 
worship had come, she had offered her gifts. 


The Situation in Bardoli 


Readers of Young India and Navajivan will recall 
a series of articles written some months ago by 
Sjt. Narayan Malkani in the former and by 
Sjt. Narahari Parikh in the latter, about the proposed 
revision settlement in the Bardoli Taluka of the Surat 
District. The Settlement Officer who submitted the 
first report based it on an ex cathedra inquiry, without 
having troubled to take the people into his confidence, 
and made out that the Taluka had ‘ advanced in pros- 
perity in the course of the past thirty years. Objec- 
tions, as usual, were invited, and they were sub- 
mitted in shoals, including memoranda by members of 
the Council. But they were all disregarded though the 
Government claim to have passed the orders ‘after the 
most careful and exhaustive consideration of petitions, 
of objections and representations which Government 
have received from various quarters.’ It is out of 
place here to examine the summary way in which the 
objections have been disposed of, but an instance or 
two will serve to illustrate the haphazard and callous 
objections have been dealt with. 
Thus one of the objections was that the Settlement 
Officer had included abnormal years in calculating the 
rates based on prices. The Government Resolution 
scouts the objection, contends that the particular 
years of abnormal conditions have not been specified, 
and then naively remarks: ‘The effect of a world-wide 
war cannot be merely to leave the course of affairs 
simply as it was!’ Another objection was the increasing 
indebtedness of the cultivators. This was based on 
an exhaustive inquiry made by Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai 
Naik, ‘M. L. C., who went from village to. village 
collecting statistics. His contention was that whereas 
the Revision Settlement Report of 30 years ago showed 
a debt of 32 lacs, his inquiry went to show that the 
amount was in the neighbourhood of a crore. As 
regards this the Government Resolution says: ‘ No 
been advanced in support of the 
statements that the cultivators are in debt, and their 
profits are small.’ No argument seems to be necessary 
for Government to assume that the past thirty years 
have been of increasing prosperity, but the .statement 
based on inquiry made in every village byan M.L.C.,— 
no non-cooperator—seems to be no argument atall! And 
then the Resolution proceeds in a strain the reckless- 
ness of which is hard to beat: ‘If by cultivator is 
meant the tenant, the statement is irrelevant. If it 
refers to the landowner who lets his land to a tenant, it 
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is incorrect. If it refers to the owner who cultivates 


his own land, it is clear that he must be making the 
Same rental income as is made by the landlord who lets 
his land to a tenant, and must be securing the same 
remuneration for his labour as a tenant receives when 
he cultivates a landlord's land.’ The Resolution closes 
with a statement that the objections have been based 


entirely on erroneous and 


ideas, predicts years of 
prosperity,—as a result, one wonders, of the enhancement 
of assessment! Though these objections were overruled, 
the Settlement Commissioner, far from confirming the 
Settlement Officer’s recommendations, of which the 
principle was accepted by the objectors but the facts 
were disputed, brought in a new principle of grouping 
the villages on ‘the statistics of sales, leases and 
rental values.’ He made a fresh grouping, raising a 
number of villages to a higher group and thus making 
them bear the double burden of a higher and an 
increased rate. The Government have approved the 
Settlement Commissioner’s grouping and taken those 
villages unawares, with the result that some of 
find their rates enhanced by over 60 per cent. 
It is to consider the ways and means of resisting 
the revision settlement that the people of the Taluka 
held a conference at Bardoli under the presidentship of 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel. He called a workers’ 
first and conferred with them 


done. 


them 


meeting 
as to what was to be 
They were anxious not to precipitate matters, 
and wanted the President to examine and cross-examine 
the people before he recommended any course of action. 
So an informal conference of the representatives of 
villages was called. 79 villages had sent their repre- 
sentatives. Amongst these were men from every 
community— Kanbis, Kaliparaj and Parsis. 


They were men with something to lose, and they knew 


Anavlas, 


what Satyagraha would mean for them. There were 
people paying from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 as land revenue, 
and there was a Parsi who alone paid Rs. 700 a year. 
They did not mince matters. 
villages said they thought it their duty to resist the 
enhancement, but felt that they must do so by tendering 
the old rate and challenging the Government to take 
such action as they desire to recover the balance. The 
rest were determined that payment of the whole of the 
revised assessment should be refused, pending the 
decision of the Government to come to terms. There 
were two villages of which the representatives described 
the condition in perfect frankness. ‘Are you speaking 


Those of five or six 


for the whole of your village?’ ‘I am,’ he said with 
stubborn determination. ‘ But if all the rest fall back, 
‘what will you do?’ ‘I will stand alone.’ Then caime 
another who was asked the same question. He_ said: 
‘My village will stand together, so long as the Taluka 
stands together, not afterwards.’ A third man_ said: 
‘\We.are all determined, Hindus and Musalmans, but 
I must say that 25 per cent. of the Musalmans are 
rather shaky.’ Then came another Pty 
if four true people could be found to stand firm, come 
what might, I am sure of success.’ ‘What do you 
mean by four?’ ‘By four I mean four of the top 
men.’ ‘ Do you consider yourself to be one of them ?’ 


who said: 
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“No, sir. the fifth. I will follow the four.’ 
‘Are there four people who are prepared to risk their 
last belonging in resisting the enhancement ?’ 
the President. Immediately four 
their determination. 


{ am 


asked 
stood up to express 
In the meanwhile the representatives 
of the five villages who thought it advisable to pay up 
the old rent were confabulating with the rest, and 
decision to go with the taluka, It 
was after this that Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel addressed the 
Conference. He spoke on the Government Resolution 
the general revenue policy 
and said that as to the justice of their case 
he had not the slightest doubt, he was sure that 
the revision settlement was wrong but he was not sure 
of their strength. In 1921 they were on the point of 
being weighed, but unforeseen circumstances intervened, 
and they had no opportunity of giving a demonstration 
of their strength. The hour had struck this time, but 
were they really ready? He asked them to search 
their hearts and ask themselves if they could carry on 
a non-violent and truthful struggle for any length of 
time against a Government who might mobilise all 
the forces at their disposal, for the question ultimately 
affected not one taluka, but many talukas and many 
districts, that is to say, the whole of India. 
them against 


announced their 


and of Government, 


He warned 
coming to a_ hasty decision and gave 
them seven days to think the thing over, so that he 
might in the meanwhile communicate with Government, 
and see if he could persuade them 
matter and hold an_ impartial 

In the volunteer 
forth to the villages taking 
and they will also 


to reconsider the 
inquiry in the matter, 
workers have gone 
stock of public opinion 
return with their report on the 
12th of February on which the villagers will meet 
again. 


meanwhile 


There were three M. L. Cs present at the 
Conference who emphasised the point that they 
had exhausted every means at their disposal, and as 
they had failed, they had gladly entrusted their case to 
one who could take them along the path of non-violent 
resistance and suffering. 


Let us see how the events shape themselves. 


M. D. 


Autobiography 
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Khadi in Rajasthan 

The following is the report of the Rajasthan Charkha 
Sangha, Ajmer for the year 1926-27: 

Rajasthan Charkha Sangha was opened on the 16th 
March 1926. Up to the end of the last year, 7. ¢., 
30th September 1926, it could show very little work. 
At that time there was only one production centre at 
Amarsar and one sale centre at Ajmer. Production 
at Amarsar was less than one thousand Rs. per month; 
while the sale at Ajmer Bhandar was not more than 
five hundred per month. 

In the beginning of the year under report we 
began our work with very little hope for the further 
We did not even dare submit 
the budget for the new year. We were groping in 
complete darkness. With three workers we began 
touring in the villages round about Amarsar for 
reviving the condition of Khadi industry. We found 
that the industry was in its natural condition. There 
were a number of spinners and weavers already working 
for the cause of Khadi in their own way. The industry 
was on the path of ruin. Spinners were spinning 
yarn of 4 to 7 counts. Weavers were weaving 
Khadi with mill yarn for the warp and hand-spun 
yarn for the weft. But we found the spinners and 
weavers ready to work according to our suggestions. 
Spinners were ready to spin fine yarn. Weavers were 
ready to use only hand-spun yarn for both warp and 
weft, \ 


advance of our work. 


In the month of January 1927, we opened a new 
centre at Basa and‘ another one at Govindgadh in the 
next month. Production began to increase rapidly. 
The following figures will show the progress of our 
work ; 


1S ae 2 R. A. P, 
October 1926 950-2-0 April 1927 3,023-6-9 
November ,, 792-12-0 May 3 2,932-10-0 
December ,, 1,080-3-0 June »  4,675-2-9 
January 1927 3,786-14-0 July » ~~ 95 274-43 
February ,, 3,893-5-6 August ,,  8,277-10-6 
March :»  6,092-0-0 Sept. »  8,787-1-0 


N. B. These figures do not include the production 
through private agencies. It shows the work of 
Rajasthan Charkha Sangha only. 


Before we began our work, weavers generally used 
to weave reji, i. e., Khadi of low reeds and picks. There 
was practically no demand in the market for the stuff, 
We asked the weavers to weave godha, t.e., Khadi 
of high reeds and picks. Weavers could not get the 
suitable yarn of 10 counts and above. All of them, 
nearly two hundred, began the propaganda for fine 
spinning. They were successful. A number of spinners 
are now spinning yarn of ten counts and above. Our 
whole production of 8 to 9 counts consists now mostly 
of godha and dusuti. Weavers have also begun 
weaving a number of varieties such as: 


1. Reji 5. Khes of 72” breadth 
2. Godha 6. Dhotis of 50” breadth 
3. Dusuti ‘7. Honey-comb towels 


4. Coloured coatings 8. Napkins, Fetas etc. 


Market price of Khadi in 
not gone down, but on 


production centres has 
the contrary, has increased 
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a little on account of the rise of cotton price. Although 
our production price has increased a little, we have 
reduced the rates by six to eight annas per piece from 
August 1927. We could do this only because of the 
efficient working of our department, As the production 
increased we began to charge less for our establishment 
expenses. 


Progress in Sales 


Local sales amounted to Rs, 19,596-13-0. It has 
been always found difficult to increase the local sales, 
reasons being the following: 

1. Rajputana is a politically backward province. 

2. Mill yarn cloth sold in the market as Khadi 
by local weavers is cheaper than our Khadi. 


In spite of all these difficulties we tried our best 
to increase the sales by hawking, exhibitions, ete, 


So much for the local sales. Sales in the provinces 
outside Rajputana are rapidly increasing. Our Khadi 
has found a good market in Bombay, Gujarat, 
Maharashtra, Karachi and Calcutta on the merit of its 
good quality. We have not as yet undertaken any. 
special propaganda for increasing these sales, 


Interesting Experiment in Bijolia 


Bijolia  Khadi Karyalaya is carrying on the propa- 
ganda for self-sufficiency in clothing. Out of the total 
population of 12,000 at Bijolia, nearly half of it has 
begun to use its own hand-spun Khadi. This is:no 
doubt a remarkable result. We have decided to start 
work on these lines in the Amarsar group. Here there 
is a charkha in every home. There are a number of 
expert weavers. ‘There is sufficient cotton cultivation. 
With all these facilities we are sure we will not be 
unsuccessful in our efforts. 


Spinning in Schools 


Sjt. Pustake, Vakil from Ujjain, reports that the 
experiment of takli spinning is carried on in five state 
schools in the Ujjain district of Gwalior state. Nearly 
five hundred boys are daily spinning on takli. Boys 
and the general public seem to take much interest in 
this experiment. If this experiment comes out success- 
ful, the state authorities propose to introduce takli 
spinning in all the schools of the state. 


Achhut Sahayak Mandal 


We started the above Mandal with Sjt. Haribhauji 
as President, Sjt. Deshpande as Secretary and Sjt. Karpur- 
chand Patni Jain as member. We could secure funds 
of Rs. 2,000 with the help of Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj. 
The Mandal is working for the education of untouch- 
ables, distributing medicines free of any charge to all 
castes and creeds and financing the digging of wells 
for untouchables. The Mandal is conducting three 
schools for untouchables where nearly one hundred 
boys are taking education. Even some Brahman and 
Bania boys also attend these schools. The Mandal 
has so far helped in digging a well at Radawas. It 
has distributed medicines to a number of people. 


All this has helped us in our mission of spreading 
Gandhiji’s ideas among the people. 


—— 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XXXIX 


A Spiritual Dilemma 


As soon as the news reached South Africa that I 
along with other Indians had offered my _ services in 
the War, I received two cables. One of these was 


from Mr. Polak who questioned the consistency of my 
action with my profession of ahimsa. 


I had to a certain extent anticipated this objection, 
for f had discussed the question in my Hind Swaraj 
(‘Indian Home Rule’), and used to discuss it day 
in and day out with friends in South Africa. All of 
us recognised the immorality of war. If I was not 
prepared to prosecute my assailant, much less should 
I be willing to participate in a war, especially when I 
knew nothing of the justice or otherwise of the cause 
of the combatants. Friends of course knew that I 
had previously served in the Boer war, but they 
assumed that my views had since undergone a change. 

As a matter of fact the very same line of argument 
that persuaded me to take part in the Boer war had 
weighed with me on this occasion. It was quite clear 
to me that participation in war could never be consistent 
with ahimsa. But it is not always given to one to be 


equally clear about one’s duty. A votary of truth is 
often obliged to grope in the dark. 


Ahimsa is a comprehensive principle. We are help- 
less mortals caught in the. conflagration of himsa. 
The saying that life lives on life has a deep meaning 
about it. Man cannot-.for a moment live without 
consciously or unconsciously committing outward himsa. 
The very fact of his living,—eating, drinking and moving 
about,—necessarily involves some himsa, destruction 
of life, be it ever so minute. A votary of ahimsa 
therefore remains true to his faith if the spring of all 
his actions is compassion, if he shuns to the best of 
his ability the destruction of the tiniest creature, tries 
to save it and thus incessantly strives to be free 
from the deadly coil of himsa. He will be constantly 
growing in self-restraint and compassion, but he can 
never become entirely free from outward himsa. 

Then again ‘because underlying ahimsa is the unity 
of all life, the error of one cannot but affect all, and 
hence man cannot be wholly free from hinisa. So 
long as he continues to be a social being, he cannot 
but participate in the himsa that the very existence of 
society involves. When two nations are fighting, the 
duty of a votary of ahimsa is to stop the war. He 
who is not equal to that duty, he who has no power of 
resisting war, he who is not qualified to resist war, 


may take part in war, and yet whole-heartedly try to 
free himself, his nation, and the world from war. 

I had hoped to improve my status and that of my 
people through the British Empire. Whilst in England 
I was enjoying the protection of the British Fleet, and 
taking as I did shelter under its armed might, I was 
directly participating in its potential violence. There- 
fore if I desired to retain my connection with the 
Empire and to live under its banner, one of the three 
courses was open to me: I could declare open resistance 
against the war, and in accordance with the law of 
Satyagraha, boycott the Empire until it changed its 
military policy, or I could seek imprisonment by civil 
disobedience of such of its laws as were fit to be 
disobeyed, or I could participate in the war on the 
side of the Empire and thereby acquire the capacity 
and fitness for resisting the violence of war. I lacked 
this capacity and fitness, so I thought there was 
nothing for it but for me to serve in the War. 

I make no distinction, from the point of view of 
ahimsa, between combatants and non-combatants. He 
who volunteers to serve a band of dacoits, by working 
as their carrier, or their watchman while they are about 
their business, or their nurse when they are wounded, is 
as much guilty of dacoity as the dacoits themselves. In 
the same way those who confine themselves to attending 
to the wounded in battle cannot be absolved from 
the guilt of war. 

I had argued the whole thing out to myself in 
this manner, before I received Polak’s cable, and soon 
after its receipt, 1 discussed these views with several 
friends and concluded that it was my duty to offer to 
serve in the War. Even today I see no flaw in that 
line of argument, nor am I sorry for my action, holding 
as I then did views favourable to the British connection. 

I know that even then I could not carry conviction. 
with all my friends about the correctness of my position. 
The question is a subtle one. It admits of differences 


‘of opinion, and therefore I have submitted my argument 


as clearly as possible to those who believe in ahimsa 
and who are making serious efforts to practise it in 
every walk of life. A devotee of Truth may not do 
anything in deference to convention. He must always 
hold himself open to correction, and whenever he 
discovers himself to be wrong he must confess it at 
all cost and atone for it. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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Farewell to Acharya Kripalani 


The large gathering of Ahmedabad citizens and 
students that met the other day in the quadrangle of 
the Vidyapith under the chairmanship of Sheth Ambalal 
Sarabhai. to bid farewell to Acharya Kripalani who 
has returned to Benares to take charge of his Ashram 
there was an eloquent tribute to the Acharya’s popularity. 
Originally a teacher anda professor, Acharya Kripalani 
threw himself into the fray, as soon as an opportunity 
offered itself in Bihar in 1917. The zeal with which 
he took the lead in giving Gandhiji the first welcome 
in Champaran cost him his comfortable job in the 
Government college at Muzaffarpur and ever since he 
has been in one or other national movement. After 
Champaran came a brief brilliant career at the Hindu 
University Benares which came to a glorious end in 
N.-C.-O. days when he left the University witha large 
batch of students. He later helped in organising the 
Kashi Vidyapith, but gave his time and energy to 
building on the nucleus of a few of his students the 
Gandhi Ashram at Benares. Then came the great days 
of 1921 which saw every important man in the U. P. 
in jail and Kripalani had also his share of the glory. 
On release from jail he set out putting his Ashram 
on a firm and solid footing, but the Gujarat Vidyapith 
needed him and he came away leaving his work in 
charge of his students who had now become his co- 
workers. Even from Gujarat he gave them his guidance 
and every vacation found him in Benares nursing his 
old love. After five and a half years of service as 
Acharya of the Mahavidyalaya he has gone again 
back into the arms of his old love. Benarec’ ga:n is 
Gujarat’s loss, though he has promised not to sever 
his connection with the Vidyalaya and to come and 
spend some time here occasionally. Even if he had 
not given the promise, the great farewell meeting 
could not but have been to him an eloquent reminder 
of what not only his students, but the students outside 
the Vidyalaya and the citizens of Ahmedabad will 
expect of him. The citizens have on many an occasion 
had experience of his independence and his uncanny 
criticism which endeared him all the more, and the 
students outside felt his moral force quite as much as 
those in the Vidyalaya. 

Professor Pathak, his colleague, who has had many 
differences with him, paid him a tribute which he will 
not easily forget. He praised in a few well-chosen 
words not merely his great qualities as a teacher, but 
his manly courage, his patriotism, his austere simplicity, 
his burning passion for Hinduism, above all his sagacity 


and political sense which put the speaker in mind of | 


independent America where teachers have risen from 
the professor’s quarters to the White House. The 
speeches of the students were all tributes to one who 
had been their guide, philosopher; and friend, and where 
they were uncannily outspoken, showed in what furnace 
their brains had been forged. For there is an abandon: 
in Kripalani of which his students are the least likely 
to escape the influence. That abandon showed itself 
even in his speech in reply to the address and the 
other speeches. The fine speech was, I am afraid, 
marred by generalisations which had their basis, if 
any, Only in little incidents in the class room or the 
common room. But every one knew that he meant 
well, The students have now issued an appeal to the 
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students, ald and new, and to Gujarat to contribute to 
the purse they intend to raise for Acharya Kripalani’s 
Gandhi Ashram Benares. However narrow may be 
Gujarat’s outlook, or however lacking in politeness of 
warmth it may be, according to Acharya Kripalani, it 
will, we hope, prove that it can never be accused of 
ungratefulness, 

The following is a condensed summary of Acharya 
Kripalani’s speech as edited by him: 

“Tt is now five years and a_ half since I came to 
your lovely land. I had come for a year only. But 
my stay was prolonged owing to unavoidable circum- 
stances. I had no intention of becoming a Gujarati. 
I was already a citizen of three provinces—Bihar, U. P. 
and Sindh. Even a more ambitious man than myself 
would have been satisfied with this. But how could 
the single atom of an individual resist the attraction 
of such a great province? Gujarat has great virtues— 
robust common. sense, business acumen, industry 
and thrift. I could not fail to mark the determination 
and doggedness of your character. If the crawling 
order had been issued in Gujarat I -have no doubt 
that some weak, emaciated, contemptible-looking Bania 
would have resisted it even at the’ point of the 
bayonet. This tenacity of character attracted me, 
also your great ahimsa. Nowhere in the world do 
birds, beasts and fish roam about with greater 
freedom and less fear. I was also attracted by the 
emotional side of your nature. Toa superficial observer 
you appear cold and unemotional. This is because of 
your inexpressiveness and want of sentimentalism. 
You did not however deceive me long. I knew behind 
what appeared a hard or unattractive exterior was the 
sweet kernel of abiding affections—the proof of which 
you have given during these last few days. All this 
coupled with the little service I rendered to you made 
me one of you. I believe, and my experience has 
confirmed the belief, that nothing draws man closer 
together than this disinterested service. All this brought 
me nearer and nearer to you so that for some time I have 
been feeling like a Gujarati. I am proud of the fact. 

“You will therefore this evening allow me to 
exercise the privilege of indulging in a little innocent 
criticism, But why should I need your ‘indulgence 
when I am already one of you ? | 

“I find that we Gujaratis lack a breadth of vision 
found in some other people of India. Everything 
here is on a moderate scale. Our poles are narrow, 
our houses small, our doors and windows small, our 
roofs low, our rivers streamlets, our mountains hillocks. 
The very men and women are short in stature. Another 
defect of ours is our coldness, want of sociability, and 
politeness of expression, which keep individuals and 
groups divided in air-tight compartments. Yet another 
blemish of our character is a subtle cruelty in spite of 
our non-killing. These are some of our glaring defects. 
May these defects be not the rank growth of modern 
us from other 
provinces of India? These are harsh words, but I 
have used them, so that by marking off the defects and 
drawing attention towards them I may not have to 
repeat what I have just said. 

“It has been our effort in these institutions to preserve 
and advance what is great and good in Gujarat, and 
eliminate what is weak and unworthy. We haye also 
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otal chal Here: the great personality’ of Gandhi. 
SE ae “ae too complex and ‘thany-sided to be 
ie creeping Sane by us. Il believe his is a.‘uniiy 
Ser ihn eta nny 1S represented by three groups 
Bee aie ee in Ahmedabad. . One face of this 
Be ar ioe shram at Sabarmati which represents 
SHaae and, Sya oes pein yare a. It represents his 
Nae ate oe industry. Above all in the Ashram 
be etiipiacas footstool of his God, where rest 
» the lowliest and the lost. All this is 
typified in the chatkha. 
The second and the opposite face of this trinity is 
: the other end on the opposite side of the Sabarmati. 
' IS fépresented by Sjt. Vallabhbhai who is a host in 
himself and an institution. He represents Gandhi's 
politics, his fobust commonsense, his firm grasp of 
the éssentials, his spirit of ready compromise so 
necessary in politics, 
ae In between thesé two is the central face of the 
great trinity. It is in our Vidyapith. Here we represent 
the master in his learning, full of reverence, his great 
culture infotmed by his great humility. We represent 
his catholicity, tolerance, and charity, his ready under- 
standing and reconciliation of opposite and apparently 
conflicting points of view. Here we delight with him 
in his merry, Gpen and contagious laughter, his love 
of poetry, music, art, flowers and children. Here we 
try to keep thé ancient ideal of poverty of the scholar 
and thé teacher. Ours is an aristrocracy of learning 
wrapped in rags. But the rags are not unpleasant 
because they represent voluntary renunciation. It is a 
poverty that does not impoverish but enriches, ennobles, 
and elevates. It accepts all the good things of the world 
and even its luxuries if they come in the course of its 
business, but disdains hankering after them. It refuses 
to bend the knee to insolent power or insolent riches. 
“We occupy the central position touching the other 
two faces of the trinity. Thus we perform a function 
of unification. Our fundamental work is that of 
advancement of learning and culiure, but we do not 
hesitate to leave our books when occasion demands or 
when we feel that the other two faces do not perform 
their ‘fuinction properly. You will therefore find us 
often in the city atiending political meetings, joining 
processions, and demonstrations. Also when some 
constructive work has got to be done we do not lag 
behind. This was evidenced by our efforts in flood 
relief here atid in distant Sindh. It was therefore no 
accident that placed me at thé head of this ‘institution. 
Essentially 1 am a man of books, a student, but when 
occasion Has demanded I have not hesitated to close 
my books and participate in political propaganda and 
march off to jail My Ashram in which I do Khadi 
work in Benares is the symbol of the master’s charkha. 
“The ideas | have kept before you this evening 
have steadily guided mé in the conduct of these 
in¢fitutions. I hand them on to my successors. I 
hope they’ will catty on ahd develop them. Whatever 
changes they may introduce in the present re-construction 
1 hope ‘they will not go against the traditions already 
established. If they touch these ‘they will not only 
be destroying the ‘Vidyapith but also impoverishing 
Gujarat. Let them do what they can, but they must 
preserve what already is there because it fs good and 
hen weighed in the batartce Has not been found wanting. 


“Now I would like to address a few parting words 
to my pupils. I want to have a heart to heart talk 
with them. In your address you have assured me 
that you have seen my love even in my anger and wrath. 
I in turn assure you that I have never doubted yours 
even when you have been refractory and rebellious. 
Rebellion is the privilege of youth and however it 
might have been inconvenient to me at the time, I 
was not agitated because I] knew that in your worst 
moods you would not over-step the bounds of decency 
and decorum. I never doubted your love, it has been 
greater than I deserved. Mine has been the joy and 
profit; and when today accounts have to be squared, 
I declare mysllf bankrupt, knowing full well that in 
this land of commerce the laws of bankruptcy are not 
unknown. As if ithe burden of your love was not 
heavy enough already, you have during these last few 
days made it heavier still. I have not failed to mark 
the clouds that have overcast your countenances, nor 
the repressed tears that have moistened your eyes. 
My task of leave-taking is, therefore, heavy and sad. 

“A parting word of advice—I will not preach to you 
any copy-book maxims of morality, I would only 
charge you to keep the traditions of this institution in- 
tact. Above all, keep the three silences which we 
have always observed. First the silence in the prayer 
class which I have never entered but with a sense of 
joyful peace. Alas! that it should be so necessary 
today to preach silence to the descendants. of those 
who kept it for years without break. Even our places 
of worship are not free from irrelevant and confusing 
sounds. It is a humiliation but I say it, as I have 
said it often, continue to observe the silence of the 
Christain Church in your prayer class. Decorate it 
with pictures and flowers. Let the incense continue 
burning and see to it that its sanctity is preserved. 
The second silence that has become a tradition with 
us is the one that we observe at the first notes of 
music. ‘That is the only way to appreciate music and 
mark our sense of gratitude to the musician who lifts 
us to the world of Ideas. Third is the silence with 
which we listen to the most boring and unpopular 
speaker, one which you are observing just now. Let 
these three silences not mark you here only but carry 
them with you and spread them throughout Gujarat. 
You hardly know how much sweeter public life would 
be and how orderly our meetings would be_ if these 
three silences were observed, even as they are here. 

“1+ was always my effort to direct-the Mahavidayala 
to live a common family life. Continue these efforts 
till your institution becomes a real Ashram. You 
remember that I had abolished all holidays except 
national days, the week-ends and the long vacations. 
You have re-introduced them but keep them as few 
as possible. They might have been once the symbol 
of our religion and culture, but today they represent 
our lethargy and want of > vitality. <°-Above all-1 
charge you to keep the spirit of mirth and joy thet 
is the privilege of youth. Carry in afterlife your 
ideals, hopes and aspirations intact. Remembcr, 
however heavy the burdens that life imposes, they are 
yet light. Dismiss with a smile the follies of others 
and if you can, try to smile at your: own. Wherever 
your lot be cast, I assure you life is worth living even 
on the rack and the cross.” M. D. 
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pressure from without or temptation from within 
discarded Khadi as quickly as they discarded foreign 
cloth. To me foretgn cloth for this country means 
foreign Government. I wish this was accepted as a 
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On Their Trial 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

What happened to the students during the Rowlatt 
Act agitation is repeating itself now. During those 
precious days one of them wrote to me that he felt 
like committing suicide because he was rusticated. A 
student now writes: 

“The students of . . . of . .. heard the 
mother’s call and responded to it. We observed 
hartal on the 3rd. For this courageous deed of 
ours, we are being fined Rs. 2 per head. The poor 
students are losing their freeships, half-freeships 
and scholarships. Please write to Mr. . . . the 
Principal or advise him through Yourg India. Tell 
him we are no criminals, we have committed no 
crime. Tell him we listened and responded to 
the mother’s call, we saved her, to our utmost, from 
dishonour. Tell him we are no cowards. Please 
come forward to our aid.”’ 

I cannot follow the advice to write to the Principal. 
If he is not to jose his ‘job,’ I suppose he has to take 
some disciplinary measures. So long as educational 
institutions remain under the patronage of the Government, 
they will be, as they must be, used for the support of the 
Government, and thé students or the teachers who 
support anti-Government popular measures, must count 
the cost and take the risk of being dismissed. From 
the patriot’s standpoint, the students did well and 
bravely in making common cause with the people. 
They would have laid themselves open to the charge 
of want of patriotism, if not worse, if they had not 
responded to the country’s call. From the Government 
standpoint, they undoubtedly did wrong and incurred 
their severe displeasure. The students cannot blow hot 
and cold. If they will be with the people’s cause, they 
must hold their scholastic carser subservient to the 
cause. and sacrifice it when it comes in conflict with 
the interests of the country. I saw this quite clearly 
in 1920 and subsequent experience has confirmed the 
first impression. There is no doubt that the safest and 
the most honourable course for the student world is to 
leave Government schools and colleges at any. cost. 
But the next best course for them is to hold themselves 
in readiness to be thrown out whenever a conflict 
occurs between the Government and the people. If 
they will not be, as they have been elsewhere, leaders 
themselves in the revolt against the Government, they 
must at least. become staunch and true followers. Let 
their facing of the consequences be as brave as was 
their response to the nation’s call. Let them not 
humiliate themselves, let them not surrender their 
self-respect in trying to re-enter colleges and schools 
from which they may have been dismissed. The 


bravery of their response will be counted as_ bravado, 
if it succumbs on the very first’ trial, 


I hear that during the days 
the students discarded foreign cloth and very largely 
patronised Khadi. Let it not be said of them that 
this was but a passing show and that they have on 


preceding the hartal 


self-evident proposition. 


My Health 

It is a matter of great sorrow to me that my 
health should cause anxiety to many friends. Hither- 
to I have allowed Mahadev Desai subject to censorship 
to write whatever he has wished about my _ health, 
seeing that the breakdowns important or unimportant 
occurred whilst I was travelling, and were supposed to 
be due to fatigue, and because those who were in charge 
of me during the travels had a responsibility about my 
bodily condition. But circumstances have -now altered. 
I am having a respite from travels and onerous public 
duties. I am taking part only to the extent that I 
wish in re-organising some of the activities in Gujarat 
specially educational, for which I am perhaps predomi- 
nantly responsible.. I have therefore felt called upon 
to take up what has been a hobby of a life-time, 
namely, dietetic experiments. They ar& to me as 
important as many of the most important activities 
which hay engrossed me from time to. time, and it 
was in the course of these experiments that the present 
so-called breakdown has occurred. The alarming 
registrations of doctors’ instruments have had no 
response in my own feeling. But I have accepted the 
statement of medical friends that very often blood 
pressure patients feel no evil effects, although they may 
be stealthily present in the body, and must therefore be 
guarded against. Happily, however, even these instru- 
ments registered last Sunday a very great improvement, 
a fall from 214 mm. systolic to 178 mm. and a rise 
from 120 mm. diastolic to 118 mm. I am also 
taking the rest prescribed. by Dr. Haribhai Desai and 
his medical companions, and carrying on my dietetic 
experiments under their observations and guidance. 
Dr. Muthu who seems to have made a special study of 
dietetics is also kindly guiding me by correspondence. 

Having given all this information, I would implore 
newspaper correspondents to curb their pen and kindly 
to forget me and my health for the time being. And 
I would ask anxious friends not to worry about my 
health, accepting my assurance that I am in no hurry 
to die and that therefore I shall be taking all the care 
of my body that is humanly possible for me, and_ is 
consistent with the ideals, to which the body is dedi- 
cated, and which I hold to be more precious than the 
body. Let the friends rest assured, that if the nation 
has any use for this body of mine, it is because a 
serious attempt has been made for many a long year 
to hold it in trust for those ideals. I would ask them 
also to share my belief; which I hold even at the risk 
of being dubbed a fatalist, that not one hair of any 
one’s body can be touched without His will, and that 
when He has no use for our bodies, He defies all the 
care, attention and skill that money, prestige, patriotism, 
friendship and what not can summon to one’s assistance. 
This belief does not mean, that I do not want to take 
advantage of the assistance that medical friends all 
over India ungrudgingly and most generously render 
to me. I take that assistance gladly and faithfully. 
For God has given me no inkling of His intentions, 
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but He has imposed upon me the duty of taking care 
of the body consistently with other more imperative 
obligations which, in my opinion, He has imposed 
upon me in common with the rest of humanity. 


M. K. G. 
Bardoli declares Satyagraha 


I described last week the situation in Bardoli. On 
return to Ahmedabad, Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel addressed 
a letter to H.E. the Governor, inviting his attention 
to the situation, and to the flagrant injustice of the 
revision settlement, and suggesting to him “ to afford 
a fair opportunity to .the people to place their case 
before an impartial tribunal clothed with adequate 
authority.” Unless this was done, added Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
Patel, with all his anxiety to avoid a serious conflict 
with the Government, he would have no alternative 
but to advise the people to refuse to pay the assess- 
ment and peacefully and quietly suffer the consequences 
of the refusal. 

To this an acknowledgment was received from His 
Excellency’s Private Secretary who said that the letter had 
been sent to the Revenue Department for “ official con- 
sideration and disposal.’ Until Sunday the 12th instant 
Vallabhbhai had received no further communication from 
Government and he accordingly met the people of the 
Taluka at Bardoli as previously arranged. The people, 
who had not let the grass grow under their feet, had, in the 
meanwhile, further discussed the question of non-payment 
amongst themselves and actually organised taking 
signatures to a tentative pledge for non-payment. The 
deliberative meeting this time was very largely attended. 
more villages having sent their representatives and 
quite a number of them having sent the pledges duly 
signed. There was quiet deliberation and sufficient 
determination in their voices as each stood up to 
render an account of what his village had done. Their 
word would have been nothing worth, if they had all 
mechanically stood up and repeated parrot-like the cry of 
non-payment. Each told his tale in his own way. ‘58 
men have given their signatures in our village, 12 
have not yet. But that does not matter,’ said one. 
‘All excepting the village headman have signed the 
pledge,’ said another, ‘ but the headman is not hostile 
to us.’ ‘Our Patel has already paid up and a Bania 
from a neighbouring village also, but we never counted 
on them,’ said a third one. ‘There is a section among 
us which is recalcitrant, but we behave as_ though 
they were not of us. Our section will never pay, come 
what may, and trust the rest to the will of God,’ said 
a fourth one. Quite a large majority said: ‘All have 
given their signatures. There is no fear of any one 


flinching.’ Three or four said with pardonable pride: 
‘Hold me tespotisible for the whole of the village. 
My village will stand through thick and thin.’ Then 


said Sjt. Vallabhbhai to them: ‘I still ask you to 
think twice before you take the plunge. Do not derive 
comfort from the feeling that you have as your leader 
a fighter like myself. Forget me and forget my 
companions, fight if you feel that you must resist 
oppression and injustice. Do not take the plunge 
lightly. If you miserably fail, you will fall not to rise 


again for. several years, but if you succeed you will . 


have done much to lay the foundation of , Swaraj. 
Now I am going to ask you ta take charge of the 


resolution yourselves, you will move it and you will 
second and support it. None of us will speak on it. 
It will be of your own free will and choice.’ 

After this they met in open 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel made a brief speech: 
you last time I addressed to H. E. 
letter asking for an impartial tribunal. 
reply which is no reply. 


conference. 
“As I told 
the. Governor a 

I have had a 
My letter, I am told, has 
been sent to the department for consideration and 
When they will have finished considering 
the letter we do not know, neither can we wait for 
their decision. If the Government had said that pending 
consideration of my letter they had resolved to suspend 
the collection operations and asked us also to adjourn 
our Conference I should gladly have complied. But 
now I have simply to await your decision. Since I 
met you last time 1 have looked up the law to see if 
in spite of being iniquitous the orders of enhancement 
satisfied the letter of the law. I have failed to see 
that they are even within the law. They are in contra: 
vention of Sec. 107 of the L. R. Code. The Settlement 
Officer had based his report on the existing sytem, and 
though I have lots and lots of things to say about his 
report — the principal being that he never troubled 
himself to visit the villages and hold conference with 
the villagers as is at present being done in Olpad 
Taluka,—I must say that he had adhered to the old 
system. The Settlement Commissioner adopted a 
different principle and regrouped the villages. In the 
event of such an alteration, Government are bound to 
issue a fresh notification but in their hurry to put the 
revision settlement in force they did no such thing. 


“In the circumstances I would in all humility advise 
you to refuse payment of the whole assessment so 
long as the Government do not come to terms. You 
must bear clearly in mind that except your capacity 
for suffering and grim determination you have nothing 
to fight Government’s brute strength with. The mightiest 
tyrant must bend if people are determined to put up 
with suffering. The question today is not of a few 
lakhs of rupees, but it is a question of self-respect, it 
is one of the fundamenial principles of Government—no 
taxation without representation. They should do nothing 
without having had your views in the matter. You 
have to resist the arbitrary system of fixing the revenue 
according to Government’s own whims and fancies, 

“For this you will have to 
resourceful and patient. Government will try yout 
strength in various ways, offer various inducements, 
use insidious means to bring about a division in your 
ranks. But you will have to adhere to your principle 
of refusal to pay at all costs and hardships. 

“I have suggested a clause in the resolution to the 
effect that the fight will go on, until Government 
appoint an impartial tribunal, or revoke the orders of 
enhancement. Not that we have any doubt that the 
enhancement is arbitrary, unjust and oppressive, but 
if we can make Government accept this vital principle 
of an independent tribunal, it is more than any material 
gain, temporary or permanent. 

“I have nothing more to say. Do what you do 
with eyes open, with God as witness and fully counting 
the ‘cost. It is possible that Government might pick 
up the leading men amongst you first io set an example, 
Government might first confiscate the lands of those 


disposal. 


be self-possessed. 
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If you are sure that 


resolution today. 
take up and 


who move the 
unshaken, 


those things will 
fyht the good fight.’ 

The following resolution was 
seconded and supported by men from different villages 
the Taluka— 


leave you 


then moved and 


and drawn from various communities in 
Kanbis, Anavlas, Banias, Parsis and Musalmans : 
“This Conference of the people of Bardoli 

Taluka resolves that the revision settlement in 
Bardoli is arbitrary, unjust and oppressive, and 
advises all the occupants to refuse payment of the 
revised assessment until the Government is prepared 
to accept the amount of the old assessment in full 
satisfaction of their dues, or until the Government 
appoints an impartial tribunal to settle the whole 
question of revision by investigation and inquiry 
on the spot.” 

The first speaker made a very brief speech. Two of 
those who followed made brief observations and the 
rest simply supported the resolution. 

There were no more speeches, but after recitation 
of sacred texts from the Koran and ot a Hindu hymn 
and repetition of Ramanama,—the whole  Con- 
ference participating,—the resolution was passed in 


solemn silence. 


Volunteers are now being enlisted, and 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel has already visited some of 
M. D. 


the villages. 
-An Eye-opener 


Sr. Chunilal Sankaieshvar Mehta has sent to the 
Navajivan a most interesting account of the progress 
which the spinning wheel has achieved among the 
Raniparaj people in Surat District. I summarise the 
report below. 

The following table shows the number of various 
apparatus of the spinning and weaving industry sold 


to the Raniparaj people from the Vedchhi Ashram 
from year to year: 
Name of Number sold in 
article St. 1980-81 St. 1982 St. 1983 
Spinning wheels 388 70 44] 
Spindles 466 103 607 
Carding bows (small) 75 14 
che _ (large) 14. 25 23 
Handgins Zo 14 16 
Handlooms 1 3 i 
The above table shows the sales from Vedchhi 


centre alone, but the total sales from different centres 


were much larger, as can be seen from the following: 
Number sold in §t.1983 from 


Name of article Vedchhi Bartad Bardoli Total 
Spinning wheels 441 126 45 612 
Spindles 607 200 50 857 
Carding bows (large) 23 2.3 7. 52 
Handgins 16 14 30 
Handlooms 1 1 a 


No one should imagine that these poor folk take 
away all these things as pieces of idle and ornamental 
furniture to embellish their houses, as some of us do. 
The following figures of yarn brought to the various 


centres for weaving tell their own tale: 
Pounds of yarn brought to 


Year Vedchhi Sarbhon Bardoli Madhi otal 
St. 1980 163 163 
» 1981 830 830 
» 1982 2,102 211 375 2,688 


This total of 8,339 pounds of yarn was made up by 
1,062 families, scattered in 119 villages, out of which 
49 families spun from 20 to 30 pounds, 14 families 
from 30 to 40 pounds and 8 families over 40 pounds 
each. 

The number of spinning families advanced from 
320 in Samvat 1982 to 1,062 in 1983, and the number 
of families producing over 20 pounds of yarn, which 
was 24 in 1982, increased to 71 in 1983. The total 
output of yarn increased from 2,736 pounds in 1982 
to 8,339 pounds in 1983. 

And the beauty of it is, that all these spinners are 
busy cultivators who in several cases till many more 
bighas of land than the pounds of yarn they spin 

Among these spinners, the palm must perhaps be 
awarded to Ranchhodbhai Chimtabhai of Tokarfaliyun, 
who with a total family strength of 26 members 
(12 adults and 14 children) tilled 81 bighas of land, 
cut ‘grass from 45 bighas of fallow land and spun 
76 pounds of yarn during 1983. 

Ranchhodbhai introduced the spinning wheel into 
his home only last year, and yet he proved himself to 
be the champion as soon as he entered the lists. 

The story of how he came to accept the gospel 


of the wheel makes instructive reading. His 
village Tokarfaliyun is only a mile away from 
Vedchhi where wheels were introduced as_ early 
as 1980. He saw that the Vedchhi people had 


taken to spinning and friends pressed him to do 
likewise. But he was afraid that spinning might be 
detrimental to cultivation, and therefore held back. 
However at a meeting held in Gopaldev he heard. that 
one Somabhai Babarbhai tilled 50 to 60 bighas of land 
and simultaneously spun 57 pounds of yarn. Somabhai’s 
was not an isolated case, but there were many other 
farmers who tilled large holdings and spun 25 to 30 
pounds of yarn at the same time. This set Ranchhod- 
bhai a-thinking, and he purchased one wheel to begin 
with. He found that spinning was incredibly easy and 
was admirably adapted to serve as a recreation for the 
family during their leisure hours. To cut a long story 
short, he is now the proud possessor of 1 handgin, 
1 carding bow and 12 wheels, and the champion 
spinner among his people, with a dozen spinners under 
his roof. The yarn was spun by Ranchhodbhai’s family 
mostly at night, and when he was asked how they 
could take up the wheel after a day of hard work on 
the farm, he replied; that spinning was as pleasant a 
diversion for them as reading papers or stories was 
for some people, and that the wheel now lulled them 
gently to sleep, whereas formerly they for some time 
every night used to lie awake in bed before sleep was 
good enough to approach them. 

In Samvat 1982 Ranchhodbhai spent Rs. 140 on 
the clothing of the family. Put in 1983 thanks to the 
wheels he spent only Rs.56 (Rs. 30-8-0 for cotton 
plus Rs. 20-13-0 for weaving charges plus Rs, 4-11-0 
for cloth bought from the bazaar), thus effecting a 
saving of Rs. 84. 

And yet unfortunately for the country still there 
are skeptical arm-chair critics who shake their wise 
heads and entertain philosophic doubts as to the infinite 
possibilities. of the spinning wheel. 


V. G. D, 
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Flood Relief Work in Sindh 


eg gladly publish the following first instalment of 
notes by Prof. N.. R. Malkani about the distress in 
Sindh which was truly no less acute than in Gujarat. 
But as I have already remarked before, Gujarat attracted 
the widest attention not merely because of its being 
the store-house of India’s donors but also and perhaps 
more because it found an army of workers under 
Vallabhbhai Patel ready and determined to handle and 
organise the task of relieving distress. Sindh no less 
than Orissa suffered because they could not produce 
such an organisation. But no lack of organisation can 
be allowed to excuse any avoidable misery. The public 
should know that Prof. Malkani is himself personally 
organising the relief operations under the supervision 
of the Central Committee which I hope is giving him 
all the assistance he may need. M. K. G.} 

For some time past the floods in Gujarat have 
been engaging the attention both of the Bombay 
Government and the general public. People are but 
dimly aware of the floods in Sindh, but they would be 
surprised to learn that the losses in Sindh are comparable 
to those in Gujarat and that the distress in Sindh is 
greater than in Gujarat. When Srs.Devdhar and 
Deole toured in Sindh they put the losses roughly 
at ‘Rs. 14 crores, at the very lowest. I know that in 
the Presidency they were only credited with a more 
than ordinary share of credulity. I myself undertook 
the detailed investigation of losses in two areas in 
two districts and published the tell-tale results in 
Sindh and Bombay papers. A little later the Sikh 
Association, after two months of hard labour, announced 
the losses of 400 Sikh colonists, on the Jamrao Canal, 
to be about Rs.10 lacs. But Sindh is a little too much 
in the corner to make itself heard. Recently however 
Ministers and Executive Councillors have graciously 
visited the flooded parts of Sindh, months after the 
floods. The contrast between the two provinces must 
have amused them and the expenditure in Gujarat and 
Sindh appeared to them as by no means proportionate 
to their respective losses. Now that relief work in 
Gujarat is coming to a close the general public also 
may feel free to learn a little about Sindh. 

I shall first deal with the nature of the losses. 
The floods affected six lacs of people, residing in 
8 talukas of Hyderabad and Thar Parkar districts. 
Their losses were of a threefold kind, of crops, cattle 
and houses. First as to crops. The cotton crop of 
Thar Parkar and the rice crop of Hyderabad was 
less than as. 4 in a rupee and in several areas was a 
total failure. The bajri crop suffered less, but it is a 
minor crop in both districts. The extent of this loss 
is indirectly shown by the heavy remissions of land 
revenue, amounting to more than Rs.8 lacs in 8 
talukas. Resowings of bajri were small because of 
standing water. Those that survived suffered from 
subsequent draught and attacks of locusts. The winter 
crop of Hyderabad is a minor one, as shown by the 
small sum of ftakavi (Rs.15 lacs) advanced by 
Government. The rabi crop of Thar Parkar is important 
and Rs.6 lacs were advanced for sowing wheat and 
oilseeds. The ultimate outturn of wheat is a matter 
of some anxiety because of the deficiency of water 
supply in the Jamrao Canal. In this district the crop 
of 1925 failed because of frost, of 1926 because of 
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locusts, and of 1927 from floods! Recently however 
Rs. 10 lacs have been further sanctioned as takavi for 
the kharif crop of Hyderabad, and Rs. 3} lacs for 
Thar Parkar, 

Next about the losses of houses and cattle. No 
census of these has been taken by any agency official or 
non-official. But the Commissioner-in-Sindh issued a 
note in October last in which the losses of houses 
were estimated at Rs. 22 lacs in Thar Parkar and 
Rs.63 lacs in Hyderabad. Attention was drawn to 
the complete devastation of several villages by the 
floods. The losses of plough cattle alone were put 
at Rs. 85 lacs in Thar and Rs. 35 lacs in Hyderabad 
district. The reason is not far toseek. The average 
annual rainfall of Sindh varies between 5’—10", but: rose 
to25"-30" this year. The damage in Thar Parkar was 
the heaviest and was due less to rains than to the 
overflow of canals and water-channels. The Digri 
taluka was a huge lake of moving water for several 
days, and serious loss of human life was averted by 
heavy and timely breaches in the canal bunds. The 
loss of cattle was staggering. Floods, cold and hunger 
all took their toll. Thousands were crushed under 
falling houses where they had sought refuge from the 
rising water. The Sindh climate is hotter than that of 
Gujarat, and people prefer to live in mud houses with 
flat thatch roofs. These crumble away even under a 
15” rainfall. But now in scores of villages there was 
6 feet water for days after the catastrophe. Needless 
to say that these villages present a desolate sight 
even today, 

Now about the relief measures so far undertaken. 
Remission and takavi work have been already mentioned, 
Remissions could have been granted a little more 
promptly and takavi advanced a little less wastefully, 
specially in Thar Parkar. But Sindh has its traditions 
and officials their prestige, both tenacious as_ ever, 
Relief work in Sindh is as dear to the cultivators as 
to the petty officials. The Commissioner-in-Sindh 
applied for and received Rs. 75,000 from the Bombay 
Central Fund for gratuitous distributiop. Another 
sum of Rs. 1} lacs was raised in Sindh. This was at 
first being doled out by officials but was distributed 
by mixed committees of officials and non-officials at 
the request of the Central Committee. The Collector 
of Hyderabad received more than Rs. 80,000 and 
quickly disposed of it. But the Collector of Thar 
Parkar, where damage was the heaviest, got Rs. 1} 
lacs out of which he yet holds a balance of Rs. 60,000 
perhaps for another flood or famine! These doles 
were ostensibly given for the purchase of cattle, but 
were so small that they were actually spent on 
maintenance. The People’s Committee distributed about 
Rs. 40,000, raised in Sindh and ear-marked for Hindus. 
This was mostly given for the repairs of houses. It 
further raised Rs. 20,000 in Sindh and received 
Rs. 40,000 from the Bombay Central Fund for-general 
relief. A fraction of this sum has been 
house repairs. Nearly Rs. 50,000 have 
in running cheap shops in the affected area. 
supply food-grains, 


given for 
been invested 
These 
seed, cloth and quinine, cheap or 
free according to need. Nearly 15 such shops have 
been: running for the last 4 months and the 
incurred up to date is about Rs. 25,000, 
is fully appreciated by the 


loss 
Their existence 


poor and their control 


56 
over market-rates is daily growing more effective. 
These are expected to continue untij] the next crop is 
harvested in June, But two problems of first class 
importance have not yet been tackled in Sindh--one of 
house reconstruction and the other of supplying cattle. 


(To be continued ) 


Correspondence 

To the Editor, Young India, 

Sir, 

According to the translation of a resolution con- 
cerning the re-organisation of the Gujarat Vidyapith, 
published in Young India of the 2nd February, the 
teachers and trustees of the Vidyapith are required to 
‘regard untouchability as a blot on Hinduism’ (Italics 
mine ). I do not know how the original is worded, 
But I, writing as a Hindy to a Hindu like you, who 
believes that there is no place for untouchability in 
Hinduism, should take objection to the above wording 
and suggest that ‘blot on Hinduism’ be replaced by 
‘blet on Hindudom’ or ‘blot on the Hindu com- 
munity,’—with or without the qualification of ‘present’ 
before ‘Hindudom’ and ‘ Hindy’ in these expressions. 
Of course, the meaning intended by the words in the 
resolution as quoted above is obvious. But let us be 
careful with our words, lest we give a handle to any, 
especially Touch-me-not Hindus, to charge us with 
inconsistency. They might call us heterodox, and we 
might call them misguided; but let us not be inconsistent, 
No professing Christian, ¢. g., might call alcoholism a 
blot on Christianity and escape the charge of belying 
his own profession; but surely he might with safety 
describe the vice as a blot on Christendom. Similarly 
we would do well to fix.on Hindudom, and leave that 
ticklish and touchy ‘ Hinduism’ alone. 

The above applies also to several Congress resolu- 
tions wherein the same objectionable words—objection- 
able, that is, from the point of view of a professing 
Sanatani Hindu like you—have been allowed to occur; 
and your opponents have made capital out of it from 
various motives. [‘ The Shankaracharya’ ‘ Dr.’ Kurtkoti, 
for one, and Dr. B. S. Munje, for another. The latter 
as president of the Hindu Mahasabha, in his speech 
printed and previously issued to the press, had taken 
you to task as a traducer of Hinduism on the ground 
of your using those words: ‘blot on Hinduism,’ 
while his position with regard to untouchability was 
the same as yours, but was prevailed upon to drop that 
portion of his address at the eleventh hour by 
Lalaji at Patna.] So, better late than never, I think, 
you ought to make it clear that ‘Hinduism’ as used 
in the expression in question means only Hindu ‘religion’ 
so-called, as it is practised to-day,—in other words, 
Hindu life as. it is lived to-day. Whatever be the 
strict historical truth, some feel that it is not good 
psychology for a Hindu to be speaking of ‘a blot on 
Hinduism’ to an unsympathetic Hindu audience. 

Another objection might be urged, and ‘that holds 
only so far as the Vidyapith is concerned. The Vidya- 
pith claims to be a non-denominational institution. 
I find the name of a Musalman among the proposed 
trustees. Fancy a Muslim having: to. subscribe to the 
article which requires one to regard untouchability 
a blot on Hinduism, or Hindudom, or the like! 
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So, why not change the term to ‘ blot on humanity ’~ 


or best of all, drop that clause out of that article ? 
Karwar, I am etce., 


9th February, 1928, Ss, D. NADKARNI 

[If for nothing else, I cannot refrain from publish- 
ing the foregoing for its subtle wit and sarcasm. 
Unfortunately for me I am responsible for the phrase 
‘blot on Hinduism’ notwithstanding my claim, often 
repudiated I know, to be a sanatani Hindu. If the 
institution of war in spite of its being contrary to the 
spirit of the Christian teaching may be said to be a blot 
upon Christianity because war is universal in Christendom, 
untouchability may safely be regarded as a blot upon 
Hinduism in spite of the contention of a growing 
number of Hindus that untouchability has no place in 
true Hinduism. If the expression pains some Hindus, 
it is a healthy sign. When it pains the majority of 
Hindus and they repudiate the charge, there will be no 
occasion to repeat it, And if it is a blot, why may 
not a Musalman who believes in the truth and purity 
of Hinduism hold with his Hindu co-member that it 


is a blot? M. K. G. | 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XXXX 


Miniature Satyagraha 

Though I thus took part in the War asa matter of 
duty, as luck would have it, I was not only unable 
directly to participate in it, but was actually compelled 
to offer what may be called miniature Satyagraha even 
at that critical juncture. 

I have already said that an officer was appointed 
to be in charge of our training, as soon as our names 
were approved and enlisted. We were all under the 
impression that this Commanding Officer was to be our 
chief only so far as technical matters were concerned, 
and that in all other matters I was the head of our 
Corps which was directly responsible to me in matters 
of internal discipline; that is to say, the Commanding 
Officer had to deal with the Corps through me. But 


from the first’ the officer left us under no such 
delusion. 
Mr. Sorabji Adajania was a shrewd man. He warned 


me, ‘ Beware of this man, ’ he said. ‘He seems inclined 
to lord it over us. We will have none of his orders, 
We are prepared to look upon him as our _ instructor. 
But the youngsters he has appointed to instruct us 
also feel as though they had come as our masters.’ 

These youngsters were Oxford students who had 
come to instruct us and whom the Commanding Officer 
had appointed to be our section leaders. 

I also had not failed to notice the high-handedness 
of the Commanding Officer, but I asked Sorabji not 
to: be anxious and tried to pacify him. But he was 
not the man to be easily convinced. 

‘You are too trusting. These people will deceive 
you with wretched words, and when at last you see 
through them, you will ask us to resort to Satyagraha 
and so come to grief and bring us all to grief along 
with you,’ said he with a smile. 

‘What else but grief can you hope to come to by 
having cast in your lot with me?’ said I. ‘A Satya. 
grahi is born to be deceived. Let the Commanding 
Officer deceive us. Have I not told you times without 
number that ultimately a deceiver deceives himself ?’ 

Sorabji gave a loud laugh. ‘Well, then,’ said he, 
scontinue to be deceived. You will some day meet 
your death in Satyagraha and drga poor mortals like 
me behind you.’ 

These words put me in mind of what the late 
Miss Emily Hobhouse wrote to me with regard to 
non-cooperation: ‘I should not be surpised if one of 
these days you have to go to the gallows for the sake 


of truth, May God show you the right path and 
protect you.’ 
The talk with Sorabji took place just after the 


appointment of the Commanding Officer. In a very 
few days our relations reached the breaking point. I 
had hardly regained my strength after the fourteen days’ 
fast, when I began to take part in the drill, often 
walking to the appointed place about two miles from 
home. This gave me pleurisy and laid me _ prostrate, 
In this condition I had to go week-end camping, 
Whilst the others stayed there, I returned home, It 
was here that an occasion arose for Satyagraha. 

The Commanding Officer began to exercise - his 
authority somewhat freely. He gave us clearly to 
understand that he was our head in all matters, military 
and non-military, giving us at the same time a taste 
of his authority. Sorabji hurried to me. He was not 
at all prepared to put up with this high-handedness. He 
said: ‘We must have all orders through you. We 
are still in the training camp and all sorts of absurd 
orders are being issued. Invidious distinctions are 
made between ourselves and those youths who have 
been appointed to instruct us. We must have it out 
with the Commanding Officer, otherwise we shall not be 
able to go on any longer. The Indian students and 
others who have joined our Corps are not going to 
abide by any absurd orders. In a cause which has 
been taken up for the sake of self-respect, it is unthink- 
able to put up with loss of it.’ 

I approached the Commanding Officer and drew 
his attention to the complaints I had received. He 
wrote asking me to set out the complaints in writing, 
at the same time asking me ‘to impress upon those 
who complain that the proper direction in which to 
make complaints is to me through their section 
commanders, now appointed, who will inform me 
through the instructors.’ 


To this I replied saying that I claimed no authority, 
that in the military sense I was no more than any 
other private, but that I had believed that as Chairman 
of the Volunteer Corps, I would unofficially be allowed 
to act as their representative. I also set out the 
grievances and requests that had been brought to my 
notice, namely, that grievous dissatisfaction had been 
caused by the appointment of section leaders without 
reference to the feeling of the members of the Corps; 
that they be recalled, and: the Corps be invited to elect 
section leaders, subject to the Commander’s approval, 
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This did not appeal to the Commanding Officer 
who said it was repugnant to. all military discipline 
that the section leaders should be elected by the Corps, 
and that the recall of appointments already made would 
be subversive of all discipline. 

So we held a meeting and decided upon withdrawal. 
I brought home to the members the serious con- 
sequences of Satyagraha. But a very large majority 
voted for the resolution which was to the effect that 
unless the appointments of Corporals already made 
were recalled and the members of the Corps given an 
opportunity of electing their own Corporals, the 
members would be obliged to abstain from further 
drilling and week-end camping. 

I then addressed a letter to the Commanding Officer 
telling him what a severe disappointment to me his 
letter rejecting my suggestion had been. I assured him 
that I was not fond of any exercise of authority and 
that I was most anxious to serve. I also drew his 
attention to a precedent. I pointed out that although 
I occupied no official. rank in the South African Indian 
Ambulance Corps, at the time of the Boer War, there 
was never a hitch between Colonel Gallwey and 
the Corps, and the Colonol never took a step without 
reference to me with a view to ascertain the 
wishes of the Corps. I also enclosed a copy of the 
resolution we had passed the previous evening. 

This had no good effect on the Officer who felt that 
the meeting and the resolution were a grave breach of 
discipline. 

Hereupon I addressed a letter to the Secretary of 
State for India acquainting him with all the facts and 
enclosing a copy of the resolution. He replied explaining 
that conditions in South Africa were different, and 
drawing my attention to the fact that under the rules 
the section commanders were appointed by the Com- 
marding. Officer, but assuring me that in future when 
appointing section commanders, the Commanding Officer 
would consider my recommendations. 

A good deal of correspondence passed between us 
after this, but I do not want to prolong the bitter tale. 
Suffice it to say that my experience was of a piece 
with the experiences we daily have in India. What 
with threats and what with adroitness the Commanding 
Officer succeeded in creating a division in our Corps. 
Some of those who had voted for the resolution yielded 
to the Commander’s threats or persuasions and went 
back on their promise. 

About this time an unexpectedly large contingent of 
wounded soldiers arrived at the Netley Hospital and 
the services of our Corps were requisitioned. Those 
whom the Commanding Officer could persuade went to 
Netley. The others refused to go. I was on my back, 
but was in communication with the members of the 
Corps. Mr. Roberts, the Under-secretary of State, 
honoured me with many a call during those days. He 
insisted on my persuading the others to serve. He 
suggested that they should form a separate Corps, and 
that at the Netley Hospital they could be responsible 
only \to the Commanding Officer there, so that there 
would’ be. no question of loss of self-respect and 
Government would be placated, and at the same time 
helpful service would be rendered to the large number 
of wounded received at the hospital. This suggestion 
appealed both to my companions and to me with the 


’ this. 


result that those who had stayed away also went ta 


Netley. 
Only I remained away, lying on my back and 


making the best of a bad job. 
(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
Fight Square 

| If You Must 

Translation of an atticle published by Sr. Shankar 
Dattatreya Dev, Editor of the Swarajya, on pages 4 
and 5 of that paper dated 15th September 1927, and 
headed ‘ At least wage a religious War.’ 

“The King who does not protect (his sujects ) 
after saying ‘I will protect you,’ should after uniting 
be killed like a rabid and diseased dog,” 

Mr. Vinayakrao Bhuskute has given elsewhere in 
the Swarajya detailed information from the beginning 
about the events that have been taking place at 
Talegaon. An account of the riot that took place at 
Sholapur on the occasion of the immersion of 
Ganapatis this year has also been published in news- 
papers. If the accounts of the happenings at both 
these places are.read carefully, the outstanding fact 
that strikes the mind is that in both the cases the 
Government is more to blame than the Musalmans. 
The vacillating and unjust policy alonesof the Govern- 
ment is’ wholly responsible for the quarrels that took 
place between the Hindus ‘and Musalmans over the 
religious rights of the former a: Talegaon, Sholapur 
and other places in India, during the last two or three 
years, and it was only on account of this attitude of 
partiality that Muslim community is encouraged and 
prompted to encroach upon the religious rights of the 
Hindus. This apparently vacillating and unjust 
conduct of Governniznt is not due to (any) misunder 
standing or ignorance, but there is methodical political 
motive at the bottom of that policy. As Hindu Moslem 
quarrels are the sole justification for British rule 
the Government can never sincerely wish that they 
should be made up. Their interest does not lhe in 
It is true-that proteciion of religion is the 
principal duty of the King; and it is a fact that the 
King of England and Emperor of India still appends 
to his name the title of “ Defender of the Faith,” 
but in India this title of his cannot possibly have a 
meaniig. The responsibility which this title entails 
cannot include responsibility for protecting the religion 
of others. As the religions of the Indians and the 
British Government are different, the latter cannot 
possibly take pride, nor believe that they have been 
discharging their duty, in defending the religion of 
Indians. Similarly they will not think of spreading 
their own religion also on the strength of the sword 
as that is not the aim of their policy. As economic 
plunder is the principal aim of -the English policy, 
they think that’ their main duty so far as the 
subjects are concerned is to maintain peace in the 
country in order that they may carry on that - plunder 
without let or hindrance. Peace is to be maintained 
in the country not because the Government feels 
devotion or pride for the religion of the subjects 
nor because it regards the property of the sulijacks 
as sacred, but because it may enable it to blunder 
their property. This is the explanation of why the 
Government tramples under foot the old religious 
practices in-the name of peace. For this peace not 
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only will the Government be prepared to trample 
tender foot the religion of the subjects, it will not 
and does not hesitate even to sacrifice the lives 


of the subjects. General Dyer sacrificed 500 
Indian lives to this Goddess of peace and 
this is just the reason why the British Nation 
braised him for that meritorious deed. The 


Government spends 66 crores of rupees on the army 
and 15 crores on the police for maintaining ‘peace 
in the country not with a view to ‘safeguarding and 
promoting the worldly and spiritual welfare of the 
subjects, but for its own interests. I think that the 
sooner the Indians impress upon their minds this fact 
and take to the path of self-reliance to protect and 
elevate their religion and their interest, the better will 
it be (for them ). 

If the Indians,— this (term ) 
Musalmans and all other 
safeguard their religion and interest, they should 
establish Swaraj. If the existing system of admini- 
stration does not protect our religion or property or 
has become unfit to do so, then to ignore it and to 
sect to work to create independent means for that 
(purpose) is the true and effective remedy. This 
is the duty of the King or system of rule established 
in the country. And if for any reason that ( King) 
or that (system) does not or cannot do this duty, 
then the real remedy for this is to establish another 
King or another system in place of them. There 
will be no protection to religion so long as there is 
anarchy in the country. The present Government is 
deliberately creating this anarchy. Therefore, the 
subjects should establish their own Government and 
remove this anarchy. To remain quiet taking 
consolation in the belief that if the King or the system 
of administration does not protect the religion of the 
subjects, God will punish him or it, and he or it will 
go to hell, is not only suicidal fatalism making the 
subjects dependent, weak and cowardly, but to do so 
‘is to exhibit deep ignorance of realities. The Emperor 
of India or Bureaucracy has no fear of hell. It is a 
different question whether the idea of hell is or is not 
in their religion. Here their rule is not based on 
righteousness but on considerations of profit. Then 
how can they be reformed by athreat of hell ? There 
is only one way of reforming them and it is just that 
which our atcestors have indicated in the shloka 
quoted at the top of (this) article. It is the duty 
of the subjects not to disregard the conduct of the 
King who has fallen from his duty but to punish 
him and if the Indians need any education at present, 
it is about this duty and not about fatalism. The 
way to punish the King is to refuse to recognise his 
existence and by establishing our own Government 
to begin to protect our religion through it. 
In the present circumstances only this is the one 
remedy and I do not think this is an impossible thing 
to happen if the sensible leaders among the Hindus and 
Musalmans will take it into their minds. In my 
opinion, to achieve this end, the twg!), communities 
should whole-heartedly agree mainly tooithe following 
stipulations (lit. things ). The Indian Swaraj that is to 
come in future will not belong cither to the Hindus 
or the Musalmans ot to any caste ot sub-caste, but 
will belong to all. As this Swaraj will be made up of 


includes Hindus, 
communities—want to 


peoples of different religions, these belonging to each 
constituent religion must recognise the other constituent 
religions. From this point of view, women and places 
of worship belonging to other people must be held 
sacred by every follower of a religion and (the followers 
of ) every religion must proclaim that it is irreligion 
to practice outrage on them. While following a reli- 
gion, the guiding principle (lit. motto) must be that 
one’s religion is one’s own (concern). From _ this 
point of view, as an attack made by one’s own co-reli- 
gionists on another religion is irreligious, the follower 
of every religion must consider it to be his duty to 
resist that attack. The right of propagating one’s 
religion must be recognised by others. But violent 
methods in propagating a religion must be made a 
religious and legal offence. 


I think the question of protecting our religion will 
certainly be solved if sensible leaders in both the 
communities will agree to these (principles) and act 
accordingly, but (along with this) the question of 
Swaraj also will be solved. Still if the people in the 


‘two communities do not wish to solve this question by 


pacific measures in this way and insist upon solving it 
by (a trial of ) their strength, 1 do not think. even 
that will cause much harm, provided that even 
while this quéstion is thus being solved the two sides 
should take certain things for granted and act accordingly. 
For us to be prepared to take in our (own) hands 
the duty of protecting our religion is simply tanta- 
mount to issuing «a proclamation that we do not 
recognise the existing system of administration. And 
even from this point of view this step will prove very 
beneficial. If any one comes in the way of Hindus 
and Musalmans purging their minds of their animosity 
it is the present Government. Therefore, the third 
party that comes in the way of our vomitting out 
this long standing animosity must be got rid of, and 
for this purpose the Hindus and Musalmans must first 
be united at least on this point. Similarly, when the 
very existence of the Government is ignored, it would 
be against principle to carry. before Government 
(complaints about) the happenings resulting from 
this war. In my opinion the Courts of the English 
are banned to warring Hindus and Musalmans. If 
they will not thus ban them, it will have to be said 
that their devotion to their religion and their animosity 
are not genuine, and that it is all a sham. Lastly 
both sides should act in this war in such a way that 
neither side would have occasion to say, “This is not 
a righteous war.”’ This war should take place not 


‘only after giving a previous warning, but after the end 


of one battle up to the beginning of another, warriors 
on both sides should place before their eyes the 
conduct of the warriors of the Mahabharat (as described) 
in the Bhishma Parva (Chapter). No one should inflict 
a blow on the back of another and none should attack 
a solitary individual catching him in a lonely. place. 
Judgel from this point of view the attack made on 
Mr. Ku'karni Vakil at Sholapur is irreligious warfare 
and in my opinion our Musalman_ brethren cannot 
too sirongly condemn it. In conclusion I want to say 
only this that if it is impossible to solve this question 
by pacific measures, if the two sides have no faith 
wt this course, thei it is not irreligtous to solve ut by 
(an appeal to) force. If that will not happen this 
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quarrel wilt not be settled to the end of time and 
besides causing destruction of our religion will 
perpetually impose slavery of others upon us. 
Sd. SHANKAR DATTATRAYA DEV 
[ The foregoing is dealt with below. The headline 
‘Fight square if you must’ is in my opinion a 
more correct. rendering of faara qHyg #tI instead of 
“At least wage a religious war’ in the authorised 


M. K. G.] 


translation. 
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Reminding of Old Times 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Sjt. Shankarrao Dev and Sjt. V. B. Harolikar were 
convicted the other day at Poona under Section 124-A 
and sentenced to undergo imprisonment for two years 
with hard labour. There were two charges against 
them, waging war against the King (Section 121) and 
attempting to excite disaffection against the Government 
established by law in British India (Section 124-A), 
Sjt. Dev as editor of Swarajya wrote the article which 
was the subject matter of the offence and Sjt. Harolikar 
was the publisher. I print elsewhere the authorised 
translation of the offending article as produced before 
the court by the prosecution, Though it admits of 
improvement, it cannot be called an unfair presentation 
of the original. 

The accused will not be defended by counsel 
though free assistance was volunteered by Dadasaheb 
Karandikar and other lawyers of distinction. Friends 
advised them to be defended. They were told that 
everybody nowadays sought legal advice without any 
slur being cast on them. But these non-co-operators 
were adamant. They did not care what others did. 
They were on-co-operators on principle and therefore 
did not wish to listen to any advice based on prudential 
considerations. I knew Sjt. Dev in Yeravda. He with 
Sjt. Dastane had undertaken a severe fast from which it 
was difficult for me to wean them. I tender my 
congratulations to these friends on their firmness in 
abiding by their own convictions. For I am convinced 
that of such will the Kingdom of Swaraj be made. 
They have undoubtedly brought Swaraj nearer by their 
erystallike sacrifice, Let no one think that such 
solitary individual sacrifice ha 
up-building, or that it does not produce great con- 
sequences. Indeed it is the purest sacrifice alone that 
will count in the end, It lays the surest and the 
purest foundation of Swaraj, 

The article is undoubtedly written to pro 
affection against the existing Government, 
such disaffection is the bounden duty of ey 
ist. Every Congressman ig ] hope an avow 
the existing Government, 
men, but if we are worthy 


mote dis- 
To promote 
ery national- 
ed enemy of 
We have no quarrel with 


_ mat of Swaraj we must destroy 
the existing system of Government by all legitimate and 


peaceful means. The recent debate in the Assembly 
on the Statutory Commission was an object lesson in 
disaffection in which al] parties, be it said to their 


eternal credit, whole-heartedly joined. The late Harchand- 


S no place in national 
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re ig a 
rai Vishandas risked his life in travelling to Delhi for 
the sake of registering his vote in favour of disaffection. 
One daily comes across. stronger articles than 
Dev’s in point of disaffection. His is a reasoned appeal 
to Hindus and Musalmans to disown the protection 
of a Government that enslaves the country and if fight 
they must, fight fairly, squarely, honourably. 1 have 
read the article more than once and whilst I may not 
use the same language there is nothing in the argument 
that I cannot adopt. A prejudiced critic may cavil at 
the verse quoted from Mahabharat. But read together 
with the context its meaning is clear. We have no 
King. We have a rule masquerading under the sacred 
name of law. Rulersare many. They come and go. 
The rule abides. But it is a corrupt, mischievous, 
soul-destroying rule which has to be ended at any cost. 
The cost that Dev and people like him are prepared 
to pay has to be consistent with their creed of non- 
violence. They seek to establish the rule of real law 
not by killing other people, however misguided or cruel 
they may be, but by being themselves killed if need 
be in the attempt. This is the necessary limitation 
imposed upon them by their very conception of 
Swaraj. It is therefore most difficult for me to under- 
stand why these two innocent workers were singled 
out fot prosecution, or shall I call it, persecution. If 
they are fit for imprisonment, Lala Lajpatrai and 
company are surely fit for transportation, if nothing 
worse. If it be said that the Assembly gives members 
privileges for statutory crimes which ordinary mortals 
outside do not enjoy, there is then perhaps no one who 
is guilty of such calculated and deliberate disaffection 
towards the ‘Government established by law’ as I am. 
The whole of my being is worked in order to achieve 
the destruction of this Government and to that end to 
spread disaffection as wide as possible, and 1 think lI 
can lay a fair claim to having a somewhat larger 
audience than Dev and Harolikar. But real consistency, 
justice and courage are hardly to be expected of 
governments that are based upon exploitation sustained 
by violence. 


Handloom v. Spinning Wheel 

Apropos of the contention often thoughtlessly. 
advanced that the handloom is the only thing worth 
preserving and that it can only be preserved through 
the use of mill-spun yarn Sjt. C. Balaji Rao writes: 

‘An effective answer to those who in order to 
belittle the charkha would exalt the handloom, is 
given here. “Lord Curzon was voicing the opinions 
of his departmental scientific advisers when he 
declared at the Delhi Durbar that it was inevitable 
that the handloom should be superseded by the 
powerloom, just as the hand punkah was being 
superseded by the electric fan.’ ” 

Of course Lord Curzon’d dictum need not be 
accepted as a conclusive answer if the longevity of the 
handloom can be sustained through mill yarn or any 
other means save the spinning wheel. And these pages 
I hope are daily making it clear that handspinning can 
save the handloom in spite of the prediction of Lord 
Curzon. Indeed if the wheel regains its ancient status 
in our national life, the handloom and many other 
domestic industries must revive automatically. 


M. K. G. 


February 23, 1998 


The Origin of It 


t observe that newspaper patagraphs have been 
going round that I have predicted my own death by 
the 12th of March next and that as a consequence I 
am in a despondent mood. It is also stated that I 
am my own astrologer. I would have passed over 
this delicious morsel of news but for the fact that 
many anxious friends have taken it seriously and 
have therefore been upset. If the enquiring friends had 
only followed my advice never to depend upon news- 
Paper paragraphs but always to ascertain, at their 
source, the truth of statements seen in the press, they 
would have been spared all that anxiety. The 
correspondent who set the news in motion could also 
have spared the enquirers considerable anxiety if he 
had been good enough to test the truth of the statement 
made by him. But if the correspondents became more 
scrupulous about statements they may make, — their 
occupation would be largely gone. I may then state for 
the information of friends that I am not an astrologer, 
1 know nothing of the science of astrology and that I 
consider it to be a science, if itis ascience, of doubtful 
value, to be severely left alone by those who have any 
faith in Providence. Nor am 1 in a despondeat mood, 
despondency being foreign to my nature. What precisely, 
however, did happen was this. When | was convicted 
Six years ago and was asked what | thought about the 
prospects of Swaraj, I said that it was highly likely that 
there was the hand of God in the limit of six years and 
that during that time either we should win Swaraj or that 
‘I should die and that six years’ time was long enough 
time for the country to win her freedom. This statement 
was based upon an observation of the state of things as 
then prevailed in India. I never attached any importance 
to it beyond this that 1 should myself leave no stone 
unturned to contribute so far as an individual could to 
the attainment of our freedom. The statement was on 
@ par with the conditional statement made by me in 
1920 about attainment of Swaraj within one year. That 
statement has served the purpose, if of nothing else, 
of giving satisfaction to my critics of laughing at my 
folly and to me that of seeing a tremendous effort 
being made by the country during that eventful year. 
I did not hesitate to say at the end of the year, when 
the Congress was held in Ahmedabad, that. whilst 
we had not been able to achieve statutory Swaraj, 
the freedom that politically minded India gave itself 
and the unity that seemed to exist among the various 
communities amounted to substantial Swaraj, and 
that if the people had carried out the conditions 
mentioned by me at Calcutta and Nagpur, they could 
have even attained statutory Swaraj within the year, 
But even as I remained unaffected in spite of the failure 
to attain statutory Swaraj within the year specified, 
so do I remain unaffected in spite of the approaching 
termination of six years which, by the bye, is not the 
12th of March but the 17th of March next. Not only 
am I not preparing for the imminent approach of the 
dissolution of my body, but I am making every effort 
to put it in as good order and condition as is possible, 
and have already fixed some provjsional appointments 
for the coming summer and the rainy season. After 
all the relevant portion of my talk six years ago twice 
repeated to friends was the attainment of India’s 
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freedom. Nothing depends upon the death of an 
individual, be he ever so great, but much depends upon 
the freedom of India. Let us therefore all forget 
individuals and concentrate upon attaining that precious 
freedom which will never be showered upon us from 
Downing Street or elsewhere, 
for the taking any day even 
March. No great preparation save a mental 
tion is necessary for us,— Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, 
Sikhs, Christians and Jews and others to feel as one 
indivisible nation and as having a common stake in 
the country, nor is more than a mental revolution 
required for Hindus to forget that any one is to 
be considered superior to any other and to regard the 
so-called ‘untouchables’ to be their own kith and 
kin, nor is much effort required if we but make the 
resolve to achieve complete boycott of foreign cloth, 
I repeat what I have said so often at the risk 
of exciting laughter, that if we achieve this triple 
programme, no power on earth can prevent us from 
attaining our birthright. It is for us to work out 
our own salvation as it is in us to compass our 


can be ours 
the 17th of 
revolu- 


but which 
inside of 


own undoing. 


M. K. G. 


News From Bardoli 
The First Shot 


In a Taluka where notices of penalty for default of 
payment of revenue have been unknown. during the 
last decade, Government have been compelled to serve 
notices asking the agriculturists to pay their assessment 
within ten days, otherwise they would be liable to 
penalty equal to 25 per cent. of the assessment — 25 per 
cent., let it be remembered, of the assessment 
which itself is over 25 per cent. in so many cases. 
The most important villages are -being picked out for 
this purpose and the first shots are directed against 
banias undoubtedly the most vulnerable in the 
Taluka. 

In order to create a sort of confusion 
people’s minds, a concession known as_ the Igatpuri 
Concession has been now made applicable to the 
Taluka, whereby villages where enhancement exceeds 
25 per cent. will be exempted from payment of the 
excess over 25 per cent. for two years, and where it 
exceeds 50 per cent. they will be exempted from 
payment of the excess over 25 for four years. Where 
however it is 25 per cent. or less, the settlement 
immediately comes into force. This, one hopes, 
will be no sop to the agriculturists, for it 
simply postpones the levy for two or four years, 
and does not cut off the period from the thirty years 
of the next settlement. But it certainly confuses un- 
sophisticated villagers. For the matter of fact the Land 
Ktevenue Code and the regulations thereunder, as also 
the Settlement Manual, have been so cleverly worded 
that one might work any amount of mischief and yet 
keep himself within the law. Section 107 of the Code 
relating to the settlement of assessment, for instance, 
is most curiously worded. ‘In revising assessments 
of land revenue,’ the Section reads, ‘regard shall be 
had to the value of land and in the case of land used 
for the purposes of agriculture, to the profits of 
agriculture.’ This clearly means that the value of land 
is not to be taken into account in fixing the assessment 
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of agricultural land in respect of which only the profits 
of agriculture have to be considered. And that is just 
as it should be, for if both the value of land and 
profits of agriculture are taken into account, the poor 
agriculturist would be taxed twice over. But curiously 
enoligh the practice of the settlement officers has been 
to take both into account all these years. It is unfair 
in the extreme, and quite a number of revenue officers, 
who replied to the questionaire issued by the Land 
Revenue Assessment Committee, suggested an amend- 
ment in the Section, so as to leave no room for 
ambiguity. 

We are informed that Sections 103 and 104 of the 
Code govern the introduction of and levy of the new 
assessment, and that there isa Government resolution 
to the effect that the settlement should not be introduced 
between August and the month of the first instalment. 
In the present case, the Government introduced the 
revised settlement in July and not in August ( July 
being the last moftth of the past revenue year and 
August being the first month of the current revenue 
year), so as to be able to levy the new assessment 
‘in the next following year,’ i. ¢., the current year, 
in accordance with the terms of Section 104. If the 
revised settlement had been introduced in accordance 
with the rules, the new assessment should not have been 
leviable during. this year, but only next year. Moreover 
the Government resolution declaring final the increase of 
assessment up.to 66 per cent. in respect of 31 villages 
in the Taluka was passed in July last, and objections 
were invited from people to be submitted within two 
months. We are informed that the revenue heads of 
the Taluka and the Mahal forwarded the objections of 
the people with their own recommendations within 
the period of the notice, but no orders were passed 
on the objections and the Government resolution 
enforced as though no objections had been invited or 
received. 

This is how the Government seem to drive a 
coach and four through their own enactments and 


their: regulations. 
A Reverse 


But it is too late in the day to quarrel with the 
Government in such matters, when the whole revenue 
policy and the system of assessment are vicious in the 
extreme. We have to put up with these and a thousand 
and one other evils so long as the present vicious 
system of Government endures, and we have not 
acquired the strength to come to our own. The Bardoli 
Satyagraha is immediately directed against the un- 
warranted and oppressive enhancement of assessment 
in respect of a Taluka which is already heavily taxed, 
but its indirect effect must be to help the people to 
come to their own. ‘The first shot has been fired, and 
the villages against which it has been directed are 
quite firm and await further developments in the shape 
of japti, etc. But some banias in a village which had 
been shaky, and where no notices have been yet served 
have, we hear, paid part of the assessment due from 
them. This may be considered to be the first reverse 
in the fighting which has now commenced, Whilst it 
must be deplored, it is perhaps well that those 
who are shaky drop off immediately and not spread 
demoralisation when the fighting is in full swing. 
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Khadi in Utkal 


Sjt. Niranjan Patnaik sends the following annual 
report of the Utkal branch of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association, from 1-10-1926 to 30-9-1927: 

Preliminary 

The following report relates to the period from 
October 1926 to September 1927, The year marks an 
advance in production activities. The A. I. S. A. 
maintains at present two spinning centres, two weaving 
centres, four sale depots and a printing and dyeing 
establishment at Berhampore where the Head Office is 
located. 


‘Production 

No new branches for production have been opened. 
The headquarters of the spinning centre at Kodala 
were shifted to Boirani as being more central and that 
was helpful in serving a large number of spinners. 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway strike and the serious 
railway breaches caused by the floods cut off cotton 
supplies for over a month and a half each time during 
February-March and August-September. 

The following is the comparative position of Khadi 
production during the last three years: 


1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 
Weight mds. 281-16-613 366-18-0 
Value Is. 4,881-9-74 Its. 33,156-3-84 Is. 41,574-0-4 


The following represents the progress made by 
the branches : 
(a) Khadi woven: 


1924-25 192§-26 1926-27 
mds. mds. mds. 
Kodala 26 (app. ) 190-26-16 272-36-11 
Padmanabhpur 90-15—0 93-21-69 
(b) Yarn spun: 
Boirani 37-13-52 90-33+725 90-37-27 
Bolgarh 28-30-364 87-36-715  90-37~27 
The department is producing coatings including 


checks, shirtings, dhotis, hodas, charars, saris, gamchas, 
towels, bedsheets, blankets, and under printed goods 
chadars, saris, chintz, mufflers and blankets. 

The price-list shows over 350 varieties of produc- 
tion besides 16 varieties of ready-made articles. The 
Turkish-pattern towel and bed-sheet ( which command 
good sale), a fancy counterpane and a new pattern of 
chadar with design borders are among the new varieties 
woven during the year. 

Some progress was made in respect of quality of 
yarn, notably at Bolgarh. Weaving has been generally 
good. 


The difficulties we have to encounter in successful 
production of yarn are many. The charkha at Bolgarh 
is small, less than 18 inches in diameter, with a stone 
axle, ill-balanced, and a ‘long thick spindle. The 
spinners here spin for a wage in cotton paid at half 
the weight of yarn delivered. The surplus yarn is woven 
by the spinners for their own clothing, almost all the 
spinners being thus Khadi clad; the centre has raised 
the count of its yarn production from 4s and 6s to 8s 
and 9s but more rapid progress is rendered difficult 
because, of the dtfective charkha and spindle, the 
spinners being generally averse to achange. Insistence 
on a higher count to suit the demands of the 
town-wearer results in reduced output which operates 
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as a hardship. At Boirani centre very few spinners 
are self-carders, the workers having to overcome the 
oa prejudice of spinners against handling gut. 
Spinning is considered a great boon by the spinners, 
and failure in supplying cotton for a few weeks during 
February-March and August-September was keenly felt. 
Some of the spinners come from distances of 10 and 
15 miles to receive cotton and their weekly wage of 7 
to 8 annas. With cotton obtained from outside the 
province, Khadi becomes comparatively dear; caste 
Prejudices or long habits of laziness standing in the 
way of every spinner’s carding for herself or of reform 
in the charkha make progress difficult in raising the 
count of yarn; these two circumstances do not render 
the work of sales easy, though all our production has 
been sold inside the province during the last two 
years. 


The following gives the number of spinners and 
weavers supported by activities during the year and 
also the number of villages served: 


No. of spinners No. of villages served 


Boirani 345 13 
Bolgarh Centre 971 38 
Total 1,316 51 


Besides, the Padmanabhpur weaving centre purchases 
most of its yarn and has not been able to maintain 
its spinners’ register. Its purchases amount to 
mds. 67-0-62 out of the total local purchases of 
mds. 75-5-50. Roughly, about 1500 spinners may be 
said to be served by our work. 


No, of weavers No. of villages served 


Kodala Centre 45 Z 
Padmanabhpur Centre 12 1 
SF 3 


The extent of relief afforded will be evident from 
the following figures. Out of the total amount of 
Khadi production of the Department this year, the 
spinners have got in cash or kind Rs. 7,077, the 
weavers Rs. 12,164, Dhobis Rs. 848, and the _ total 
amount which must have reached the poorest villagers 
is about Rs. 20,365 or 50.3 per cent. of the value of 
Khadi produced. There are dozens of families in 
which spinning represents 50% of-the principal income, 
while it is a substantial addition to the income of 
almost all the spinning families on our registers. 


The Establishment 


Besides the workers and paid employees, a number 
of men ranging between 3 and 10 had been engaged 
during the year for printing Khadi after receiving a 
course of training. But work could be provided only 
for 5 months to the men. Besides the printers the 
strength of the staff had ranged between 31 and 42, 
while at the time of writing the report the staff consists 
of 45 men. The remuneration paid during the year 
to all the workers in production centres, sale depots, 
in the central office and for inspection has amounted 
to Rs. 9,752-12-1 or Rs. 812-11-8 average per month. 
This has worked out at Rs. 17-5-3 (December 1926 ) 
to Rs. 23-14-2 (July 1927) per head per month, and 
Rs. 20-10-9 on the average. Considering the work 
turned out, viz. Rs.41,574 of production and 
Rs, 32,888 of sales, the ayerage work per head comes 
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to Rs. 1,909. As regards qualifications, two of the 
workers had been trained at the Sabarmati All-India 
Khadi Vidyalaya in. 1922-23, two others at Atrai in 
Bengal, while another had received instruction in 
printing and dyeing cotton at the Andhra Jatiya Kalashale 
of Masulipatam jn 1923 and subsequently at the Khadi 
Pratishthan, Bengal. Out of the 45 men at present on 
the staff, 19 have been working for the Congress since 
1921 or 1922, out of whom 16 have been doing Khadi 
work in some form from almost the beginning, 


Reduction in Prices 


During the year we have not been able to reduce 
our prices on a wholesale scale. The following com- 


parative figures showing the progress made in 
reducing prices will be found interesting: 

1928-24 1924-25 1925-26 
Dosuti Coating 36” Rs, 0-14-0 0-13-6 0-12-0 
Plain shirting 36” 0—9-6 0—9-~6 0—8-6 
Plain shirting 45” 0-12-0 0-11-0 0-10-9 
Dhoti 34 yds. x 45” 2-9-0 2—9-0 2—3-0 
Dhoti 4 yds. x 45" 2-13-0 2-13-0 2—8-0 
Sari 5 yds, x 45” 3—9-0 3—9-0 3—3-0 
Dosuti Blanket 3 yds.x 54” 4—8-0 4-0-0 3-12-00 
Plain towel 13 yds. x 28” 0-12-0 0-12-0 0-10-6 


The high prices of cotton ruling in the market since 
mid-July up to mid-November with only a slight fall 
thereafter do not permit a wholesale reduction of 
prices. 

Sales 


The sales have been almost all within the province, 


only Rs. 684-11-0 worth having been sold outside, 
Practically the entire amount is retail sales, the 
wholesale sales amounting to Rs. 2,905-0-7, 
Comparative Sale Figures 
1924-25 1225-26 1926-27 


Rs. 32,688-3-5 Rs. 28,923-11-43 Rs. 32,887-13-94 
The sales at the bhandars stand thus: 


1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 
Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 
Berhampur 12,376 8,699 je by 17,285 
Cuttack 2,956 4,277 6,624 5,808 
Balasore 6,956 10,230 6,543 4,820 
Puri 2,763 1,907 3,437 3,317 


During the year under report, a few tours had been 
organised for sale of Khadi and propaganda by 
magic lantern lectures. These covered the districts of 
Ganjam, Puri, Cuttack and Balasore, and 119 places were 
wisited. The sales effected amounted to Rs. 10,004-3-4, 
In April last Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj very kindly 
accepted the invitation of the Department and undertook 
a tour in the four coast districts. His speeches were 


- much appreciated, as that was the first time people 


listened to reasoned addresses on Khadi. He gave eleven 
days to the province and visited eleven places.. The 
sales effected during his tour amounted to Rs. 1;876-6-3, 
As regards propaganda in the press 34 bulletins or 
articles were contributed’ by the Department during 
the year. For special propaganda at Puri and other 
piligrim centres, Sjt. Krupasindhu Hota has _ been 
posted since June last and at his instance the Puri 
temple authorities used Khadi during the Ratha Jatra 
celebrations. He has been attempting to introduce 
Khadi with some amount of success at important 
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functions both in the temple precincts at Puri, in the 
lyomas and in the Maths. Of the leaders in the 
province, Pandit Gopabandhu Das gave 8 days and 
sold Rs. 1,t03-11-0 of Khadi during the year, 
Sjt. Shashibhushan Rath has shown how successful he 
is in Khadi in Berhampur. Our sincere 
thanks are due to friends who are helping to create 
a favourable Khadi atmosphere. 


hawking 


Printing and Dyeing 


establishment has been 
but it has been self- 
net profit of about 
Rs. 93-0-0 during the year. Under dyes, napthol, 
sulphur, idanthrene deshi and direct classes are 
attempted, while under printing aniline black and rapid 
fast red GL paste are used. 1,8374 lbs. of yarn or 
Khadi have been dyed, 8,331 yds. of Khadi printed. 
The establishment has now set up a jigger for dyeing 
light but fast shades. We are thankful to the Khadi 
Pratishthan, Bengal for making available to us in this 
several other matters the results of its 


The printing and dyeing 
on a small scale, 
yielding a small 


organised 
supporting, 


as well as in 
experiments, 


Conclusion 


Besides attempting to improve the quality of 
production and helping to stock the bhandars_ to the 
full in order to secure the maximum sales, we hope 
to extend our production activities during the coming 
year to some of the extremely poor areas, 
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Raniparaj Weavers 

The following is a summary of the latter part of 
Sr, Chunilal Mehta’s report, dealing with the introduction 
among the Raniparaj of the spinning wheel, 

The Raniparaj were entirely new to weaving as 
to spinning. Such of them therefore as take to weaving 
are paid at somewhat higher rates than ordinary 
weavers. Thus last year there were 21 weavers 
belonging to families of cultivators who earned total 
wages amounting to Rs. 1,731-4-0, the average monthly 
earnings being Rs. 12. One of them earned as much 
as Rs. 19 per month. A young cowherd of the age 
of 15 earned Rs. 69 in six months, 

A cultivator, Mangabhai, who also took to weaving, 
earned Rs.75 in eight months as weaver. With a 
family strength of 8 members (himself, wife and six 
children’) he tilled 19 bighas of land, spun 17 pounds 
of yarn and earned as a weaver an average monthly 
wage of over Rs.9 for 8 months from Kartik to 
Jyeshtha, showing that a farmer can take not only to 
spinning during his leisure hours but also to weaving. 

A conference of the Raniparaj was held last year 
at Rupvada where the qualification for membership of 
the Reception Committee was that the candidate should 
be weaving cloth woven from yarn spun in his own 
home, and there were as many as 1,152 persons wha 
satisfied this stringent test. 

If we examine the balance sheet of the Raniparaj 
so far ag their spinning and weaving activities are 
concerned, we find on the credit side Rs. 9,122 ( the 
value of Khadi woven) plus Rs. 820-12-0 (the value 
of cotton seed ) plus Rs. 1,731-4-0 ( earned as weaver’s 
wages ), total Rs. 11,674. On the debit side we have 
Rs, 4,170 (the value of cotton stocked ) plus Rs. 2,280 
(weaving charges ), total Rs. 6,450. Thus there was a 
clear gain of Rs. 5,224. This sum will be multiplied 
several times when there are spinners in all the 110 
villages, not only in 25 or 30 of them as at present, 
and when all the spinning families put their heart into 
the industry, for many of the 1,062 spinning families 
spun only 2 to 5 pounds of yarn each, when they 
could have spun many times as much. 

What has been done in a small section of it can 
be done throughout the Raniparaj district. Thus the 
harvest is great but the labourers are few. What we 
want is an army of skilled and devoted workers. The 
Ashrams at Bardoli and Vedchhi are training up Rani- 
paraj youths with a view to supply that need. 


V. G. D, 


Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing and postage. 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s. 
or *3 post free. 

Readers are particularly requested to send their 
names and addresses in legible hand, preferably in 
capital letters. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from 
Branch Office, at Princess Street, 
Bhandar. 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV=—CHAPTER XLI 


Gokhale’s Charity 


I have already referred to the attack of pleurisy 
I had in England. Gokhale returned to London soon 


after. Kallenbach and I used regularly to go to him. 
Our talks were mostly about the War, and as 
Kallenbach had the geography of Germany at his 


finger tips, and had travelled much in Europe, he used 
to.show him on the map the various places in 
connection with the War. 

When I got pleurisy this also became a topic of 
daily discussion’ My dietetic experiments were going 
on even then. My diet consisted, among other things, 
of groundnuts, ripe and unripe bananas, lemon, olive 
oil, tomatoes and grapes. I completely eschewed 
milk, cereals, pulses etc. 

Dr. Jivraj Mehta treated me. He pressed me hard 
to resume milk and cereals, but I was obdurate, The 
matter reached Gokhale’s ears. He had not much 
regard for my reasoning in favour of a fruitarian diet, 


and he wanted me to take whatever the doctor 
prescribed for my health. 
It was no easy thing for me not to yield to 


Gokhale’s pressure. When he would not take a refusal, 
I begged him to give me twenty four hours for think- 
ing over the question. As Kallenbach and I returned 
home that evening, we discussed where my duty lay. 
He had been with me in my experiment. He liked it, 
but I saw that he was agreeable to my giving it, up 
if my health demanded it. So I had to decide for 
myself according to the dictates of the inner voice. 

I spent the whole night thinking over the matter. 
To give up the experiment would mean renouncing all 
my ideas in that direction, and yet I found no flaw in 
them. The question was how far I should yield to 
Gokhale’s loving pressure, and how far I might modify 
my experiment in the so-called interests of health. 
I finally decided to adhere to the experiment in so far 
as the motive behind was chiefly teligious, and to 
yield to the doctor's advice where the motive was mixed. 
Religious considerations had been predominant in the 
giving up of milk. 1 had before me a picture of the 
wicked processes the gowalas in Calcutta adopted to 
extract the last drop of milk from their cows and 
buffaloes. 1 also had the feeling that just as meat was 
not man’s food, even so animal’s milk could not be 
man’s food. So 1 got up in the morning with the 
determination to adhere to my resolve to abstain from 


milk, This greatly relieved me, I dreaded to approach 
Gokhale, but I trusted him to respect my decision. 

In the evening Kallenbach aid I called on Gokhale 
at the National Liberal Club. The first question he 
asked mé was: ‘Well, have you decided to accept the 
doctor’s advice ?’ 

I gently but firmly replied: ‘I am Willing to yield 
on all points except one about which I beg you ot 
to press mé, I will not take milk, milk-products or 
meat, If not to take these things shotild mean my 
death, I feel I had better face it.’ 

“Is this your final decision ?’ asked Gokhale. 

“Tam afraid I cannot decide otherwise,’ said I, 
‘I know that iny decision will pain you, but I beg 
your forgiveness, ’ 

With a certain amount of 
affection, Gokhale said: ‘I do 
decision, I do not see any religion in it, But I 
won't press you any more. With these words he 
ttitned to Dr. Jivraj Mehta atid said: ‘Please don't 
worty him any miore. Prescribe anything you like 
within the limit he has set for hitself,’ 


pain but with deep 
not approve of your 


The doctor expressed dissent but was helpless, ITe 
advised ime to take sitiig-soup, With a dash of asafoectida 
in it. To this 1 agreed. I took it for a day of two, 
but it increased my pain. As | did not find it suitable, 
I went back to frtits and nuts. The doctor of course 
went on with his external treatiient. The latter 
somewhat relieved my pain, but imy restrictions were 
to him a sote handicap. 

Meanwhile Gokhale left for homie, as he could not 
stand the October fogs of London, 

( Translated from Navajivan by M. D, ) 
Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story of My Experinierts witli 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, botiid in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photogtaph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0=12-0 for packing and postage. 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s. 
or *3 post free. 

Readers ate particularly requested to seiid tlieir 
names atid addresses in legible laid, preferably ii 
capital letters. 

Copies can also be had in Bonbay from oir 
Branch Office; at Princess Street, beside the Khadi 
Bhandar. Meé@tiager, Yours lidia 
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Students’ Noble Satyagraha 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


universality of Satyagraha I 


In referring to the 
these columns that 


have time and again observed in 
it is capable of application in the social no less than 
in the political field. It may equally be employed 
against Government, society, or one’s own family, 
father, mother, husband or wife, as the case may be. 
For it is the beauty of this spiritual weapon that when 
it is completely free from the taint of himsa and its 
use is’ actuated purely and solely by love it may 
be used with absolute impunity in any connection 
and in any circumstances whatever. A concrete 
instance of its use against a social evil was furnished 
by the brave and spirited students of Dharmaj (in 
Kheda District ) a few days back. The facts as gleaned 
from the various communications about the incident 
received by me were as follows: 


A gentleman of Dharmaj, some days back, gave a 
caste dinner in connection with the twelfth day ceremony 
of the death of his mother. It was preceeded by a 
keen controversy about the subject among the young 
men of the place who shared with a number of other 
local inhabitants their strong dislike of this custom. 
They felt that on this occasion something must be 
done. Accordingly most of them took all or some of 
the following three vows: 

1. Not to join their elders at the dinner or 
otherwise partake of the food served on that occasion. 


2. To observe fast on the day of the dinner as an 
emphatic protest against this practice. 

3. To bear patiently and cheerfully any harsh treat- 
ment that might be accorded to them by their elders 
for taking this step. 

In pursuance of this decision quite a large numbr of 
students, including some children of tender age, fasted 
on the day on which the dinner was given and _ took 
upon themselves the wrath of their so-called elders. 
Nor was the step free from the dangers of serious 
pecuniary consequences to the students. The ‘elders’ 
threatened to stop the allowances of their boys and 
even to withdraw any financial aid that they were 
giving to local institutions, but the boys stood firm. 
As many as two hundred and eighty five students thus 
refused to take part in the caste dinner and most of 
them fasted. 


I tender my congratulations to these boys and hope 
that everywhere students will take a prominent part in 
effecting social reform. They hold in their pocket as 
it were the key to social reform and the protection of 
their religion just as they have in their possession the 
key to Swaraj—though they may not be aware: of it 
Owing to their negligence or carelessness. But I hope 
that the example set by the students of Dharmaj will 
a;vaken them toa sense of their power. In my opinion 
the true shraddha of the deceased lady was performed 
by these young men fasting on that day, while those 
who gave the dinner wasted good money and set a 
bad example to the poor. The rich, monied class 
ought to use their God-given wealth for philanthropic 
purposes. They should understand’ that the poor cannot 
afford to give caste dinners on wedding or on funeral 
ceremonies. These had practices have proved to be 
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the ruin of many a poor man. If the money that was 
spent in Dharmaj on the caste dinner had been used 
for helping poor students, or poor widows, or for Khadi 
or cow protection or the amelioration of the ‘untouch- 
ables’ it would have borne fruit and brought peace to 
the departed soul. But as it is, the dinner has already 
been forgotten, it has profited nobody and it has 
caused pain to the students and the sensible section of 
the Dharmaj public. 

Let no one imagine that the Satyagraha has gone 
in vain because it did not succeed ‘in preventing 
the dinner in question from taking place. The 
students themselves knew that there was little possi- 
bility of their Satyagraha producing any -immediate 
tangible result. But we may safely take it that if they 
do not let their vigilance go to sleep no shethia will 
again dare to give a post-mortem dinner. A chronic 
and long-standing social evil cannot be swept away at 
a stroke, it always requires patience and perseverance. 

When will the ‘elders’ of our society learn to 
recognise the signs of the times? How long will they 
be slaves to custom instead of using it a a means 
for the amelioration of society and the country? How 
long will they keep their children divorced from a 
practical’ application of the knowledge ‘which they are 
helping them to acquire? When will they rescue 
their sense of right and wrong from its present state 
of trance and wake up and be mahajans in the true 


sense of the word ? 
( Translated from Navajivan by P. L.) 


Foreign Propaganda 
( By C. R.) 

Before the non-co-operation movement, Indian 
political activity largely consisted of propaganda in 
Great Britain. A great deal of money, comparatively, 
was spent on it and was considered well spent. 
When Gandhiji took up the guidance of our national 
affairs there was a change of outlook. A grasp of the 
essentials of national strength was the first result of 
of his programme and it marked all our political thought 
at the time. We understood the natural laws that 
governed the sanctions needed for- the non-violent 
enforcement of national demands. An almost exclusive 
spirit of self-reliance was the natural consequence. The. 
cultivation of favourable opinion in foreign parts 
including Great Britain was valued at its correct worth 
and distinct efforts to that end were practically given 
up, and opposed vigourously whenever the question 
was raised. So intense was the work in India and so 
marked were the results that the tables were soon 
turned, and instead of Indians going to do propaganda 
in Great Britain and foreign parts, India attracted 
numerous foreign visitors; and the British Government 
was forced to undertake counter-propaganda in foreign 
parts. In India itself the Government had to give up 
its self-confidence and organise its own propaganda 
among the people in order to resist or at least postpone 
the effects of the national upheaval. 

With the stoppage of aggressive non-co-operation, 
however, there has been a reversion. in Indian thought. 
Slowly but steadily the cry for foreign propaganda is 
gaining volume again. The internal situation also. 
namely, the difficulties in the way of united national 
action, has naturally led people to turn to easier outlets 
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of activities abroad. To those who still hold to the 
creed of non-co-operation and who look to emancipa- 
tion only from within, this turn of the national gaze 
and energy to East and West is a symptom of grow- 
ing weakness and a cause for anxiety. The vision is 
bound to be clouded and constructive efforts are bound 
to be prejudiciously affected by the growing tendency 
to this diversion. Not only does it divert attention 
but some of the, best workers will be drawn 
bodily into this channel of pleasanter though futile 
work. ; 

Pre-non-co-operation foreign propaganda was mostly 
propaganda in Britain. But one of the permanent 
results of the efforts of these eight years is loss of 
faith in Britain. The last vestiges of faith that stuck 
to the British Labour party have been also destroyed. 
The present harking back to foreign propaganda is 
therefore not for propaganda in England, but for the 
cultivation of contacts and friendship with other foreign 
nations. We are told that it is very desirable to 
develop intimate association with the German and 
Russian people. We are told that the Latin races of 
of Europe present a favourable field for propaganda. 
France, Italy, Spain and Portugal are mentioned. Even 
Scandinavia is not forgotten being important neutral 
soil. We are told again that the need of the hour is 
to link India up with other countries suffering under 
like imperialistic exploitation. We are assured that the 
hope of India is a federated Asia rising against Western 
domination. This change of attitude in regard to 
foreign propaganda had naturally its echo in the prc- 
ceedings of the All-India Congress Committee where 
foreign affairs dominated the atmosphere, and many 
resolutions were adopted calculated to form a basis for 
international friendships. 

It would be narrow-mindedness, indeed, and show 
us to be Jacking the spirit of culture and humanity to 
refuse to have dealings with other nations if we were 
better circumstanced. But what would be civilisation 
and culture and broad-mindedness under favourable 
circumstances would be mere helplessness under exist- 
ing conditions and would lead to noihing beneficial. 
Friendship with other nations can grow and be 
beneficial only if as in personal friendships it is not 
cultivated on the mere expectation of advantages all on 
one side. If we seek honourable friendship with others 
there must be something for us to give them while we 
seek something from them. If we are in effect truly 
unable to help others and only ask for something at 
their hands it would not conduce to mutual esteem; 
nor can a healthy alliance grow. If we are able really 
to help others, it must be by a supreme effort of 
national assertion which can and must, if well directed, 
produce far more marked results at bome. The nations, 
whose friendship we go to woo, must find something 
to learn or something to gain from close association 
with us. If we have going on amidst us some move- 
ment of dynamic value, some revolutionary effort or 
some great constructive activity worthy of OEY: tt 
study on others’ part, we would be secking friendship 
on honourable, if not equal, terms. But we cannot be 
ever living either on the capital of our ancient culture 
or on the history of the Gandhian movement. 

The link of mere friendship of slavery is not likely 
to be a real or useful bond. Why do we turn to 


Russia, simply. the 


nations that 


China or Turkey? It is not 
of the past history of these 
attracts us. If that alone were offered we would hardly 
be interested. But it is because we~believe that there 
are great movements now going on in those countries 
which furnish study or admiring 
go to those 


greatness 


matter for useful 
observation, that some of our people 
Similarly if we seek international friendship 
with such nations, we should have something to offer 
to them of value. Otherwise we would only be beggars 


and should expect to be treated no better. 


countries. 


But then, it may be said, this is to ignore wofld 
politics. There are wars coming on. The nations of 
the world are ever seeking to subvert one another's 
plans, and India is an important piece on the board. 
We are not so_ helpless internationally as we may be 
internally in our own affairs. This needs clearing up 
and plain talking. Are we in for a war and the 
formation of alliances with those likely to fight England, 
or do we expect other countries to go to war over 
us? If the powers abroad go to war, they do it with 
gunpowder and ships. Are we evet likely usefully to 
participate as a nation in such war? Is it contemplated 
that India and other slave nations in the East may 
enter into a treaty, some time in the future, to rise in 
revolt helping each other against the common foe? 
Is India to expect, under any contingency arising ina 
world-war, to render active assistance to a belligerent 
power against England? What, to put only one argu- 
ment, is the chance of our ever achieving anything 
in this way? Is it practical politics of the remotest 
kind, disarmed as we are? 

We do not want arms, it may be said: we cai 
do a great deal by passive resistance. The only 
weapon in our hand is non-co-operation with the British 
Government duriug a war or peace. Here we come 
back to the old position. The Indian fight against 
England if it is to be by non-violent means depends 
entirely on its own strength and can never be converted 
into an international affair. In a non-violent struggle 
‘t ig not easy, if at all possible, to obtain any material 
abroad. It must be conceived and 

fought only ona basis of complete 


help from 
organised and 
self-reliance. 

Non-material moral help we can get from foreign 
countries. This we shall do not by any propaganda 
foreign or domestic but exactly in the measure that 
we do solid constructive work and develop internal 
strength. 

[1 have no desire to start any hot controversy over 
the question of foreign propaganda, but 1 publish the 
foregoing as it summarises the views of many workers 
who hold them in no_ sense weakly because they 
do not express them in public. If the pure non-co- 
operation of 1920 is not witnessed on an extensive 
scale at the present moment, it is most decidedly going 
deeper with some and everything that is happening 
today in the land goes to strengthen their belief. But 
they cannot make themselves felt by being vocal in 
season and out of season. On the contrary they feel 
that they serve the cause of Swaraj better by observing 
silence where they cannot setve by speech and helping 
humbly and actively wherever they can. 


M. K. G.| 
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Chaos v. Misrule 
( By. M. K. Gandhi) 


An, esteemed) friend’ writes: 
“Tt is not often that I intrude upon your 
expressions. of political opinion. But a sentence of 
yours, im a recent editorial, repeating a heresy 
uttered) by you, long ago, compels me to ask you 
whether you, have measured your words. with the 
care that one expects of am expounder of moral 
issues, You, declare that you would accept chaos 
in, exchange. for freedom, from, the English, yoke, 
That an; Indian, should desire. and! work. for freedom 
from, any: foreign, yoke. is. perfectly, natural, normal 
and) healthy. That any one. in his. senses. should! 
exchange. any kind) of orderly. government: for chaos 
is. simply incomprehensible, for the. one implies 
some sort of discipline, whether imposed! or 
stimulated, whereas, the latter is. the. very. negation 
of selfrdiscipline. Chaos: is, a, word) that; may: find 
a place in, the. vocabulary. of the Deity, In, the 
mouth, of a human, being, it is meaningless, and 
is. just as) much, a dangerous, exaggeration, and 
hallucinatiom. as, is, the. word) “independence,’ against 
which, you, properly. gird: Moreovery, it:seems.to,me 
and} you, yourselff have. recognised) it so often, 
that, wisdom, lies. in, refraining. from, acts: and words 
calculated) (though, not; intendedj)) to, mislead) the 
ignorant, who, will) undoubtedly. give. itia, connotation 
that, you, have. not: contemplated) 
will) emphasise, the. term, without: reference. to. your 
condition, of nonviolence. If non-violence. be, as 
you, claim, it; to, be, creative, purposeful; and) divine 
in its, nature, then, chaos. cannot; be. its, consequence 
or, characteristic. If; you, have used) the. term, with 
deliberation, then, Ij should; comment; that; you, have 
rendered) no, service, to, mankind; who, need! rather 
a, reminder, that; they, should; acquire: the. cosmic 
vision, rather, than, the. chaotic, one,, to, which, they 
are, already, prone. If; you; have fallen, into, a, mere 


looseness. of; language. under, the. urge. of a,deep, and! 
noble. emotion, Ij hope,, upon, reflection, you, will! 


find) a, way, to, make: clear; your; real) meaning,’’ 


There. is’ no, mistaking. the. earnestness running 
through, the. letters And) I) have.so, much regard) for 
the friend's: views,, that; iff 1) could; have. suited! mine. to 
his, I) would) gladly. have. done. so, 

But, I; must; say, that) my, choice. was deliberate, 
Chaos. means. no, rule, no orders Rule. or: order can 
come, does. come. out: of no, rule. or, no order, but 
never. directly, out, of misrule. or. disorder masquerading 
under, the, sacred| name. of) rule. or, order, My, friend's 
difficulty, arises, 1) presume, out: of; his assumption, that 
the. present, Government of; India.represents 
of; discipline, whether, imposed) or, stimulated,’ It; is 
likely, that) our, estimates. of: the existing, system différ, 
My, own, estimate. of it; is that: it: is an unmitigated! evil, 
No, good) therefore. can, come. out of; this. evil; ] hold 
misrule. to, be. worse. than, no, rule, 
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Nor need my words cause any confusion in the 
minds, of the ignorant or the violent. For 1 admit 
my correspondent’s contention that chaos .cam be the 
result only of violence. Have I not oftem said in 
these pages that if I were compelled to choose 
between this rule and violence I would give my vote 
for the latter though I will not, I could not, assist a 
fight based’ om violence? It would be a matter for me 
of Hobson’s: choice, The seeming quiescence of today 
is a dangerous form of violence kept under suppression 
by greater violence or rather readiness for it. Is it 
not better that those, who, out of a cowardly fear of 
death, or dispossession, whilst harbouring violence 
refrain, from, it, should) do it andi win. freedom from 
bondage: or die gloriously, in the attempt to vindicate 
their birthright? 


My non-violence is not am academic principle to be 
enunciated on favourable occasions. It is a principle: 
which Il am, seeking to. enforce every mament of my. 
life im, every, field! of activity. Im my attempt, often 
frustrated! through my owm weakness: or ignorance,, tc 
enforce: non-violence, I) am, drivem for the sake of the 
creed) itselfi to. countenance. violence by, way. of giving 
mental approval’ to it, In 1921) Il told the villagers 
near Bettiah: that: they had) acted! like: cowards: im that 
they: had! instead) of resisting: the: evil-+minded: amlas: left 
their wives: and) homes. om theit approach) On another, 
occasion; I’ expressed! myself’ ashamed! off a: priest! wha 
said) he: had quietly slipped) away andi saved’ himself: 
when) a ruffiam band! had’ entered! his. temple: to: loot: it 
and) break: the: idol}, I told! him. that if he could! not 
die: at: his; post: defending: his: charge: non-violently,, he: 
should) have. defended! it: by offering: violent resistancei. 
Similarly, do) I) holdithat; iff India: has: no» faith. in. non: 
violence, ‘nor patience: for: it: to) work: its. way,. them it: is: 
-better: for: her: to, attaim her freedom: from: the presenti 
misrule-even by, violence: than: that: she shouldihelplessly, 
submit: to) a. continuing: rape: off her belongings: and! 
her, honour, 


Look, at: the shameless: manner in which;, for 
sustaining, the spoliatiom of Indias, British, statesmem:(?)) 
are. setting; one party, against: anothers, They, have: 
suddenly, discovered the: ‘ untouchables,” for: they» seem 
to, fear, that: the: Hindu-Muslim: dissensions. alone: might; 
not; prove enough) security, for retaining: possessiom off 
the. “most; glorious. diadem. in the: Britisl) Crown,’ 
They, are: trying, to) set: the- helpless princes: againsti the: 
people.. Sir: John, Simon, finds if necessary) to) play, the 
same: game,. The penetrating: intellecti He is: said! to, 
possess: does; not; penetrate. the very thin, veil! that: 
covers: the frauds; that: are: set: up) for: his: edification, 
andi he finds. nothing: seriously, amiss: im the: Indian, 
atmosphere. This- sort: of: “orderly, discipline’ has 
unmanned) and’ unnerved! the: people. as nothing: in their; 
previous, history, has. ever; done, 


My, own, position, andi belief ate clear; and! 
unequivocal!, I| neither, wantithe existing: rule. nor. 
chaos.. I) want: true order: established) without: having: 
to, go, through, the travail! of; chaos. Ii want: this 
disorder; to, be. destroyed) byy non-violence, i: e,,. I want 
to, convert; the: evilidoers.. My, lifes is dedicated! to, that: 
task. And| what; I; have. written, in the. previous. 
paragraphs directly. flows. from my, Knowledge. of! the. 
working of' non-violence. which: is the greatest: force: 
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known to mankind. My belief in its efficacy is 
unshakeable, so is my belief unshakeable im the power 
of India to gaim her freedom through non-violent means 
and no other. But this power of hers cannot be 
evoked by suppressing truth or facts however ugly 
they may for the moment appear to be. God forbid 
that: India should have to engage im a sanguinary duel 
before she learns the lessom of non-violence im its 
fulness. But if that intermediate stage; oftem found 
‘to be necessary, is to be her lot, it will have 
to. be faced asi a stage inevitable im her march 
towards: freedom and certainly preferable to the 
existing order which is: only so-called but which 
is like a. whited! sepulchre hiding undiluted violence 
underneath. 


Tolstoy Centenary 


Mr.. Aylmer Maude: tham whom there is) no better 
English authority om Tolstoyam literature: writes: : 


“Knowing your interest’ im Tolstoy, I am 
sending you copy of a circular just’ issued to 
members: of the Tolstoy Society,. as: well) as) copy 
of a letter by Bernard Shaw. 

“(We are anxious: that! this Centenary ‘Edition 
Should! find! a place im public libraries, and also 
that: its) publicatiom should’ enable us to give 
assistance: to) members: of! Tolstoy's: family,, who are 
im distress: since: the: Russiam Revolution: 

‘“SHouldi you: have: am opportunity of mention: 
ing: the: Editiom to librarians: on members: of! the 
committee: off any of your Indiam libraries,, the 
Committee: of! the Tolstoy Society would! feel! greatly 
indebted! to» you,’” 

Ii talie: the: following: from: the: printed’ notice: of ihe 
Tolstoy, Society:: 

“After negotiation: with: other publishers: here 
andi im America;, arrangements have’ finally been 
made: with: the: Oxford! University, Press: to) produce: 
a. Crown 8vo) 21-volume> Centenaryy Editiom of. 


Tolétoy’s: works,, limited! to) 1,000. sets,, to. be issued’ 
iin three: instalments: im 1928;, 1929), and’ 1930,, and! 
to» be: followed}, if’ sufficient| subscribers) desire: itt, 


Ly, 14} more: volumes: to) make the: edition: complete: 


A\ prospectus: will! be: issued! later and! the: first’ 


delivery, of! volumes: will) be: im: August. 


‘This: arrangement! enables: your: Committee to 


release: guarantees: thati were: kindly’ promised’ when 
we: aimed! ati ai more’ expensive’ publication, The 


prices will! be: 9) guineas: for: the: 21 volumes;, and: 
6) guineas: for: the: 14) additional’ voluimes;, with: no) 


necessity’ to) payy more: than: 3) guineas» im) anyy one 
year: Members: placing: their: orders. through) our 
Secretary, will! receive: a: discount! of! ten) per! cent. 

“Here: will! bee am Introduction: to 
work:’”’ 


each 


De: Secretaryis: Miss:IL..E:. Elliott), Lladywell House, , 


Great: Baddowy, Chelmsford}, England. 
Anyy ones cam become: a: member: of! the: Tolstoy 
' Society, byy paying: at! least! ff, 1+-1+0) and! ar -associate 
Byy paying: at minimum subscription of! 2s., 6d. 
% Mi). K.. G: 
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Flood Relief Work im Sindh. 
IT 
Expectations 

The following press note was issued by the Comm 
ssioner-im-Sindh on the 22nd of January: “ws. . . In 
addition to the measures of relief, already annouriced, 
Government have alloted! Rs. 12) lacs for advances for 
house-building and repairing and Rs.2 lacs for free 
grants to’ Haris for the purchase of bullocks and for 
house-reconstructiom”” Since then Rs.l4 lacs more 
have been sanctioned for house construction through 
Cooperative Societies, It is: intended to start about 60 
Housing: Societies in’ 20) select villages, and two special 
officers, have been already appointed. It is true that 
there: is: little’ leakage im loans: advanced through societies 
and. the treatment of members is humam at least, 
There is) some delay im doing: business but that is 
avoidable. However the movement is yet new in 
Sindh: and requires’ consolidatiom before a further 
advance is made.. Members have yet to learm the proper 
applicatiom ofi funds and acquire the habit of genuine 
repayment initime:. Danger isahead if great precautions 
are not taken). The new establishment! is too’ small, 
and the officials im charge much too’ raw for the work 
in hand.. Loans: advanced! by the revenue department 
are opén to’ much: greater criticism. The Collector of 
Thar Parkar is dealing out money almost im sport 
He acts: as if there never was much’ distress int his 
district,, for he is giving loans to those’ who’ are not 
known to) be in: distress: to’ the tune of R&si-7+8;000). 
without! guarantees: as to) their application: The Colle~ 
ctor of Hyderabad! is: doing: all! that: he cam to’ be fair 
andi seems: to) be keeping: am’ eye’ om the petty officials: 
Thus: Sind Has: nothing: to) complain: om the score of 
Housing: loans:. They are’ much) too liberal. considering: 
the: lethargy, of! local’ officials: im taking: no) census and 
the Haplazard! estimates:submitted! too late.. The problem 
of! Sindln is peculiar to itself —the® prestige of officials 
and! the: Helplessness: of! cultivators. There: iss danger‘ of 
deductions: om! advances» and! misapplication! of ftndsi. 
This: is the: first’ time’ im the history of! Sindh whet 
large: sums: have been'sanctioned’ for: the relief of people. 
Besides,, these: lts:.264, lacs: have: to) be: given in: cash. 
andi that! before’ the end! of! Marchj, if they are not! to 
lapse. Iti is useless: to’ advise’ petty officials to’ be 
Honest! and' the’ public: to’ be’ vigilant! at: such’ ai short: 
notice:. There is) nothing: buti to) muddle through) as 
besti as we? may, 


Iinow come to the consideration’ of! gratuitous 
relief! required! im Sindh). Sofar’ Rsi40,000) Have: beeri 
given! to) Hindus: as: such:. ‘The Conimissionerit-Sindh 
received! IRs.75j000) from: the: Bombay’ Central’ Fund: 
aud! raised! another’ Rs:.15 253000) int Sindh), owt! of which 
Rg 1h) laess have? beem distributed). The? Péople’s 
Committee? received Rs:40,000) from: the: Central! fund 
and! raised! Rs).20,000. im: Sindh), out‘of' which’ Rsi #53000 
Have beem spent. Anladditional’ grant’ of) Rs:35)000 
has: been: lately sanctioned’ by the’ saime® Fund! for 
running: cheap shops: in!Sindh.. This» brings» thee total’ 
gratuitous: relief alloted! to” Sindh) to Rsv.3}35;000) only 
out! of! which: Rs..2) lacs» have’ to? be distributed! by 
official’ and! the: rest! by’ non-official! agencyy. Except 
for: Rsv lbs lacs) sanctioned! byy they Bombay Fund! all: 
has been) raised’ locally’ in: Sindh 
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The press note of the Commissioner issued on the 
22nd of January also announces the allotment of Rs, 2 
lacs for free grants to Hafis. A letter dated the 10th 
of February informs the People’s Committee of Rs. 1 lac 
having been set apart by the Central Fund for Sindh 
for the reconstruction of cottages of the poorer classes 
in Sindh. I have no hesitation in saying that these 
sums are not sufficient for meeting the needs of the 
situation. His Excellency the Governor of Bombay 
as also members of the Bombay Government promised 
to treat Sindh and Gujarat on a “ basis of equality” 
and have now sanctioned only Rs. 2 lacs out of Rs. 10 
lacs for free grants in Sindh. The Central Fund 
perhaps does not wish to be more liberal than the 
Government and has alloted only Rs. 25 lacs out of 
Rs. 165 lacs received in the Fund. It is possible to 
retort that the Sindh officials did not press for more 
and that the Sindh public has deserved less. But if 
sums have to be granted less according to demands 
and tnote according to needs, then the clain:s of Sindh 
for more generous treatment are valid. Nearly Rs.15 
lacs were raised and spent in Gujarat by the Gujarat 
Provincial Congress Committee, the. Ahmedabad Relief 
Committee and several other local committees.. Govern- 
ment also had spent Rs.8 lacs out of Rs. 10 lacs in 
Gujarat, before Sindh was aware of it. While thus a 
very large sum will have been spent in Gujarat, only 
Rs. 6 lacs will find their way to Sindh and not quite 
that sum will be found in the pockets of the poor. 

The loss of cattle was negligible in Gujarat as 
compared to that in Sindh, and in the Hyderabad 
district where there is but one crop every year people 
depend as much on the sale of ghee as on that of 
produce. Under the Zemindari tenure the land is 
cultivated by Haris—a class of tenants at’will and by 
sub-tenants who are mostly immigrants from Cutch, 
Marwad and Gujarat. The condition of both Haris and 
peta-Haris is wretched and without a parallel in the 
Presidency. Cultivation by tenants is carried on by 
a system of loans from the Zemindar, recovered in 
kind, at the time of harvest. Between the oppressions 
of the landlord and the exactions of the bania the 
man on the soil has a hard time to pass. For at least 
4 months in the year he lives from hand to mouth 
and these months are fast approaching. The Government 
gives takavi to the landlord for he has land and even 
to the bania for he has house property, both valuable 
securities. Government and Cooperative Societies have 
left the tenants severely alone, the one because he has tho 
tangible security to offer, and the other because his 
personal security is not enough. The landlord is 
confiscating his remaining cattle in payment of past 
debts, and the bania looks askance at the grant of 
additional loans, when old ones are outstanding, 
Meanwhile the new crop has not yet been sown and 
all the hazards of agriculture are before him, Helplessly 
he looks o and when questioned he stolidly replies 
that He who gave him life cannot but also give him 
means to sustain it. 

The Bombay Central Fund cannot have less faith 
than the poor man in Sindh. The Bombay Government 
has perhaps no more to give. In the Hyderabed 
district severe scarcity of fodder ‘is impending and the 
Collector is exercised to find out Rs. 60,000 for buying 
and storing fodder for the occasion. He is afraid of 
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applying for a special grant from the Famine Fund to. 
avoid a fodder famine! He knows not how to supply 
cattle and build cottages for the poor people of a 
whole division out of Rs.1 lac allotted to him. The 
Collector of Thar Parkar lives on heights even on the 
plains and though the losses of cattle and houses were 
staggering in his district, seems to think that Rs.1 lac 
allotted to him is much greater than his needs! But 
if the Bombay Committee has more imagination 
than Government department it will certainly open its 
purse strings more liberally than it has done so far. 
Precautions may be taken, agencies may be selected 
and officers may be deputed but charity ought to be 
given where it is needed most. N. R. Malkani 


The Cow Protector’s Bibliography 
General . 

Clarence H. Eckles — Dairy Cattle and Milk Production 
(Macmillan Co., New York ). 

Carl .W. Larson and Fred S. Putney — Dairy Cattle, 
Feeding and Management (John Wiley and Sons, 
New York). 

W. A. Henry and F. B. Morrison — Feeds and Feeding. 

H. Steenbock and E. B. Hart — Milk the best food 
(Bulletin No. 342, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison ). 

Isa Tweed — Cow-keeping in India ( Thacker, Spink 
and Co., Calcutta ). 

Meagher and Vaughan — Dairy Farming 
(Government of India ). 

L. L. Joshi — Milk Problem in Indian Cities (D. L. 
Taraporewala, Bombay ). 

J. Matson — Cattle question in India (Agricultural 
Journal of India, XVII-1, Jan. 1922). 

W. Smith—Cow Protection (Ibid, XVII-5, Sep. 1922 ). 

Proceedings of Cattle Conference, Bangalore, 1924 
(Government of India ). 

Proceedings of Agricultural Conference, 
(Government of Bombay ). 

Report of All-India Cow Conference Association, 1922- 
1923 ( Calcutta ). 

The same Association’s Memorial to Lord Chelmsford 
(1921). 7 

D, CloustonFodder Problem and Cattle 
(Indian Review, XXVI-11, Nov. 1925), 

S. T. D. Wallace—Ensilage ( C. P. Department of Agri 
culture bulletin No. 17 ). 

M. L. Kulkarni—Utilisation of inferior grass herbage 
(Bombay Department of Agriculture, bulletin No. 87). 

C. H. Pan—Silage (Government Press, Allahabad as 

Sam Higginbottom—The silo and silage ( Agricultural 
Institute, Allahabad ). 

Sam Higginbottom—Trenching, sanitary and profitable 
method of disposing of all refuse from house, 


garden, kitchen, stable, cattle shed, latrine, and 
village. 


Improvement of fodder and forage in India (Pusa 
Agricultural Research Institute, Bulletin No. 150 ) 

B. B. Joshi— Ancient and modern methods of castration 
(Poona Agricultural College Magazine XVII-2, 
September, 1925 ), 

J. B. Knight—Value of castration of Deccan bullocks 
(Bombay Agricultural Department, bulletin No. 62). 

Bombay 

K. Hewlett—Breeds of Indian Cattle, 

dency (Government of India ), 


in India 


Poona, 1913 


Breeding 
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F. Joslen—Cattle in Bombay Presidency (Bombay 
Agricultural Department, bulletin No. 26 a; 

G. F. Keatinge—Note on cattle in the Bombay Presi- 
dency (Same, bulletin No. 85 ), 

J. B. Knight and E. W. Horne—Present state of Dairying 
Industry in Bombay (Same, bulletin No. 56 ) 

G. K. Kelkar—Note on cattle of the Bombay Presidency 
(Same, bulletin No. 75 F 

Sir H. Mann—Fodder Crops of Western India (Same, 
bulletin No. 77), 

L. B. Kulkarni—Improvement of grazing areas in the 
Bombay Presidency (Same, bulletin No. 112). 

G. K. Kelkar—Establishment and management of the 
dairy farm (Same, bulletin No. 86 ), 

Sir H. Mann—Report on the milch cattle stables in 
Bombay, 1919, 

Sir H. Mann—Supply of milk to Indian cities ( paper 
read before the All-India Sanitary Conference 
Lucknow, 1914). 

Report of Committee appointed to consider measures 
for the improvement of the milk supply in the 
large towns of the Bombay Presidency. 

Report of Committee appointed to consider the question 
of the maintenance and improvement of the existing 
cattle breeds of the Bombay Presidency. 

: Bengal 
J. Matson—Report on Calcutta milk supply 


J. Matson—Scheme for a municipal dairy farm with a 


city dairy in Calcutta, 
C. I, Payne—Paper on the Calcutta milk supply. 
J. R. Blackwood—Survey and Census of the cattle of 
Bengal. 
P. J. Kerr and K. Maclean—Improvement and care of 
cattle in Bengal. 
Punjab 


Shiva Datta—Paper on the Milk supply of Lahore 


(Board of Economic Inquiry, Rural Section 
Publication No. 2). 
Panjab Cattle Census of 1923. 
Cattle and dairying in the Punjab 1910, 
Madras 
H.C.Sampson — Report on Cattle Survey, Madras, 


1912, . 

A. Carruth — Survey of Madras Dairy Trade ( Madras 
Agricultural Department, Vol. IV, bulletin No.73 ). 

C. P. 

D. Clouston — A scheme for cattle breeding in Chhatri- 
shgadh. y 

S. T. D. Wallace — Report of cattle breeding operations 
in the C.P. and Berar for the year ending 30th 
June 1923. 

UP. 

W.H. Moreland and E.W. Oliver — Notes on the 
improvement of cattle in the U.P. (U.P. bulletin 
No. 25, Agricultural Series ). 

Tanning 

A. Latifi — Industrial Punjab ( Longmans ). 

A Chatterji — Notes on the Industries of the U. P. 

B. M. Das — Handbook on tanning. 

B. M. Das — Modern tanning methods in India ( Journal 
of Indian Industries and Labour \I-2, May 1922). 

Sir Henry Ledgard — Hide, Skin and Leather trades, 
and boot and shoe manufacturing in India ( Ibid 

1-2, May 1921), 


C. A. Shinquin — Conditions of the Tanning Industry 
in the Punjab (Ibid, III-1, Feb. 1923 ) 

B, Ramachandra Rau — The Economics of Leather 
Trade and Industry (Welfare 1925, last instalment 
with bibliography in October issue, IIJ-10). 


P. N. Das ~ A note on flaying of goats alive in Bihar 
and Orissa. 


Report of working the Government tannery at Dharavi, 
Bombay 1917-18 (Government of India). 


Report of Leather Improvement Committee, Madrag, 
1924, 


Branding, flaying and curing of hides (Burma Depart: 
ment of Agriculture, Cultivator’s leaflet No. 43). 


Bone crushing mill (Madras Department of Agriculture, 
leaflet No. 22), 


[The foregoing list has been prepared by 
Sjt. V. G. Desai out of his extensive study of the 
literature available on the question of cow protection 
in terms of the objects of the All-India Cow 
Protection Association. It is not suggested that a 
study of all the foregoing literature is necessary for 
the lover of the cow or even that it is all valuable, 
The list is intended to help the careful student. 

3 M. K. G.] 
Khadi near Meerut 

Dr,.Ray gave me soon 
Meerut an account of his 
following from his letter: 


after his recent visit to 
impressions, I take the 


“During my recent visit to Meerut I learnt 
something about Khadi, which was in the 
nature of an agreeable surprise to me. I was 
taken to a village 20 miles north of the town where 
the peasants are comparatively prosperous, as owing 
to the irrigation from the Ganges canal they raise 
three or four crops in the year and yet the womenfolk 
do not disdain to ply the primitive time-honoured 
charkha, In almost every house I visited the mother, 
the daughter and sometimes the daughter-in-law were 
found basking in the sun and spinning 10 to 12 
count yarns. The coarse cloth woven in the village 
itself is used by the local people and ready-made 
slivers hawked about. In the fields also side by 
side with the standing crops there are patches of 
cotton cultivation. The march of ‘civilisation’ 
has not yet fully overtaken the unfortunate villagers, 
but they have begun to taste of it; for the pagris 
invariably and the dhotis sometimes are of finer 
Bilati cloth. I exclaimed: Oh for a Meerut 
Jamnalal Bajaj to finance and a Satish Babu to 
organise the neglected and I am afraid dying home 
industry — an industry upon the revival of which 
depends the salvation of the hungry millions of 
India. The Benares Gandhi Ashram with the help 
of a local band of devoted sacrificing workers is 


doing its level best but funds and proper organisation 
are both badly needed. ”’ 


The hum of the wheel need not die either in the 
Punjab or elsewhere in India, if we would be true to 
our trust. The band of workers from the Benares 
Ashram who attracted Dr. Ray’s attention are working 
in and near that district to put Khadi ona stable 
footing. Now that the parent of the Ashram, Acharya 
Kripalani, is in the midst of his workers, there should 
be redoubled zeal on their part and greater 
and appreciation from the public, 


support 


M, K, G, 
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The Government 

Since the serving of the notices on some of the 
jeading agriculturists, there has been no further move 
en the part of the Government. It is likely that 
eoercive processes may not be resorted to until the 
second instalment also remains unpaid, 7.¢., the 15th 
ef April. If that happens, it will be all to the good. 
The agriculturists will have so much more time to 
organise themselves. 

The law of coercive processes has not yet been 
set in motion, but instances of unlawful coercion from 
everzealous Government servants are not wanting. 
An instance of a most cowardly beating by a Talati 
ef a poor Raniparaj peasant occurred the other day 
in a village called Bedkuva. The Talati used threats 
first, and when the man would not yield, he resorted 
to kicks and blows. In another case two men were 
unlawfully confined and let out only on payment of the 
assessment, ‘This is not what is called fair fight, but 
governments based on force are scarcely known to 
fight squarely. The Deputy Collector who has been 
going about from village to village does not resort to 
deyices of this mean character, He summons prominent 
people, reasons with them, and asks them to pay just 
a part of the.dues, nay even a rupee if only out of 
deference to him, ‘With all deference to you, sir,’ 
says the villager, ‘how can we do anything without the 
consent of the whole village?’ ‘But supposing I put 
you in jail?’ says the sahib, ‘Why should you, sir?’ 
answers the unsophisticated villager. ‘I am not guilty 
of sedition,’ The Deputy Collector laughs, suavely 
apologises to the villager, who happens to be the most 
respected in his village, and lets him go, 


The People 


This is so far as Government is concerned, The 
people are daily realising the seriousness of the 
situation. They are having regular meetings, discussing 
the daily news, concerting measures to cope with 
distraint, whenever it comes, ‘and getting signatures to 
the Satyagraha pledge from every holder of land, As 
a result there are just two or three villages that 
have not yet wholly joined, and a few landholders 
who are still sitting on the fence, They have not yet 
paid their dues, they also say that they will not pay, 
but would not sign the pledge, Sarbhon was one 
sach village, but thanks to the persuasive powers of 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai, every one there put his signature 
the other day, There is a yillage called Kadod, one 
of the most important in the Taluka, which continues 
to defy public opinion. The smaller landholders are 
anxious to sign the pledge, but the bigger ones who 
seem to imagine that they have an exclusive stake in 
the country are irresponsive. On the other hand even 
the Patels in many villages have cast in their lot with 
the rest and whole-heartedly joined the movement, 
Some of the Musalmans in Valod had a religious 
objection to signing the pledge. Thanks to the efforts 
of Imam Saheb Abdul Kadar Bawazir, who is strictly 
observing the Ramzan fast and yet moving about 
amongst his co-religionists, all of them have put their 
signatures and promise to stand firm until the last. 


Some of the Raniparaj—forest tribes—have been 


deceived by the banias, who are their money-lenders. 
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The few banias, who paid ap without even a notice 
being served on them, paid not only their own dues, 
but also on behalf of some of the Rahipataj people 
whose creditors they are. This was what was expected, 
but there isa considerable section, even amongst these 
helpless people, which is perfectly determined. We 
paid a visit the other day to one of these villages. It 
was a Khadi village. They had all mustered strong 
there. Among these were not only the Khadi weavers 
and the abstainers from drink, but even those who 
have not yet fully adopted Khadi and taken the 
pledge of abstinence. The latter who heretofore 
dreaded the former, have wholeheartedly joined them. 
A number of intelligent youths have come forward, 
from the Khadi weaving section, to work as volunteers 
among the Raniparaj villages. The young women, who 
took the Khadi pledge three years ago befo1e Gandhiji, 
and shed their trinkets and heavy brass ornaments, 
were all there in spotlessly white Khadi, brimming 
over with joy, and lustily singing Satyagraha songs, 
Talatis as Reporters 

During the Borsad Satyagraha a couple of C. I. D. 
reporters used to follow Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel, wherever 
he went, to report his speeches. In Bardoli Govern- 
ment have thought it better not to have the services 
of the police reporters. Possibly they cannot cope 
with the number of meetings that are being held 
almost every day in every important village. They 
have therefore ordered the Talatis to attend every 
meeting in their respective villages and submit reports. 
Whether this is one of the functions of the Talatis 
who are supposed to collect the revenue and submit 
accounts, one does not know. However they should 
any day be better reporters than uneducated police 
constables, But why should Government worry even 
the poor Talatis? They may assume that every one of 
the speakers preaches nothing but disaffection, and our 
publicity office takes good care to publish full reports 
of all important speeches. 


Outside Sympathy. 

Other Talukas of the District are sending expres- 
sions of their sympathy and the villagers in Jalalpur 
Taluka even held a meeting to concert measures to 
give active help to the Bardoli agriculturists, 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patél who was requested to go and 
address their meeting did not go there, but sent one 
of his coworkers with a message that the Bardoli 
agriculturists had yet done nothing to deserve their 
congratulations, and that they would hesitate to accept 
any monetary help when they had started no fund 
even in their Taluka, and when they had yet gone 
through no suffering. There was also a District 
Conference to be held in Surat on the 4th instant in 
order to exptess sympathy of the District with the 
Bardoli agriculturists. It seems Sjt. Vallabhbhai strongly 
advised the organisers not to have this conference 
until coercive processes were resorted to by Govern- 
ment and Satyagraha was in full swing. ‘We have 
done nothing yet worth advertising ourselves,’ he said, 
“and we should ask all our friends to keep their 
sympathy and help in reserve until we have gone 
through the fire.’ M. D. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XLII 


Treatmert of Pleurisy 


The persistence of the pleurisy caused some anxiety, 
but I knew that the cure. lay not in taking medicine 
internally but in dietetic changes assisted by external 
remedies. 

I called in Dr. Allinson, of vegetarian fame, who 
treated diseases by dietetic modifications and whom I 
had met in 1890. He thoroughly overhauled me. I 
explained to him how I had pledged myself not to 
take milk. He cheered me up and said: ‘You need 
not take miik. In fact I want you to do without any 
fat for some days.’ He then advised me to live on 
plain brown bread, raw vegetables such as beet, radish, 
onion and other tubers and greens, and also fresh 
fruit, mainly oranges. The vegetables were not to be 
cooked but merely grated fine, if I could not masti- 
cate them. 


I adopted this for about three days, but raw vege- 
tables did not quite suit me. My body was not in a 


condition to enable me to do full justice to the experi- 


ment. I was nervous about taking raw vegetables. 


Dr. Allinson also advised’ me to keep all the windows 
of my room open for the whole twenty four hours, 
bathe in tepid water, have an oil massage on the 
affected parts and a walk in the open for fifteen to 
thirty minutes. I liked all these suggestions. 


My room had French windows which if kept wide 
open would let in the rain. The fanlight could not 
be opened. I therefore got the glass broken, so as to 
let in fresh air and I partially opened the windows in 
a manner not to let in rain, 


All these measures scmewhat improved my health, 
but: did not completely cure me. 


Lady Cecilia Roberts occasionally called on me. 
We became friends. She wanted very much to persuade 
me to take milk. But as I was unyielding, she hunted 
about for .a substitute for milk. Some friend suggested 
to her malted milk, assuring her quite unknowingly 
that it was absolutely free from milk, and that it 
was a cheinical preparation with all the properties 
of, milk. Lady Cecilia, I knew, had a_ great regard 
for my religious scruples, and so I _ implicitly 


trusted her. I dissolved the powder in water and took 
it only to find that it tasted just like milk. I read the 
label on the battle, to find only too late, that it was 
A preparation of milk. So I gave it up. 


I informed Lady Cecilia about the discovery, asking 
her not to worry over it. She came post haste to me 
to say how sorry she was. Her friend had not read 
the label at all. I begged her not to be anxious and 
expressed my regret that I could not avail myself of 
the thing she had procured with so much trouble. I 
also assured her that I did not at all feel upset or 
guilty over having taken milk under a misapprehension. 


I must skip over many other sweet reminiscences 
of my contact with Lady Cecilia. I could think of 
many friends who have been a source of great comfort 
to me in the midst of trials and disappointments. One 
who has faith reads in them the merciful providence 
of God who thus sweetens sorrow itself. 


Dr. Allinson, called, 
restrictions and permitted me to have groundnut butter 
or olive oil for the sake of fat, and to take the 
vegetables, cooked if I chose, with rice. ‘These 
changes were quite welcome, but they were far from 
giving me a complete cure. Very careful nursing 
was still necessary and I was obliged to keep mostly 
in bed. 

Dr. Mehta occasionally looked in to examine me, 
and held out a standing offer to cure me if I would 
only listen to his advice. 


when he next relaxed his 


Whilst things were going on in this way, Mr. Roberts 
one day came to see me and urged me very strongly 
to go home. ‘You cannot possibly go to Netley in 
this condition. There is still severer cold ahead of 
us. I would strongly advise you to get back to India 
for it is only there that you can be completely cured. 
If, after your recovery, you should find the War still 
going on, you will have many opportunities there of 
rendering help. As it is, I do not regard what you 
have already done as by any means a mean contribution,” 


I’ accepted his advice and began to 
tions for returning to India. 


( Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 
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a oT RA cs mes cn ee 


War against War 
A correspondent writes : 


“My excuse for writing this is that the auto- 
biographical chapter about your attitude towards 
war as a follower of Truth and Ahimsa has 
apparently stirred the thoughts of many, and abler 
people would be writing to you about it. But I 
wish to present some aspects that have struck me. 
Is it not a fundamental doctrine that to the true 
disciple of Truth and Ahimsa, there can be no 
tampering with bad things even though one cannot 
resist them? War is a necessary evil as some 
say, but that is no excuse for supporting it in the 
hope that after it there will come to the world a 
realisation of the wickedness of waging war. It 
cannot be. On the ‘contrary, the callousness of 
man is increased further, in intensity and the 
feeling about the sacredness of life is destroyed. 
The anarchist could argue just as you do and 
say: “We cannot stop European aggression and 
terrorism. We cannot resist terrorism by mass 
force. But if we can only demonstrate to them 
the wickedness of such methods by using them 
against them, they will see the folly of 
their attitude and we shall become free, and we 
shall also save the world from terrorism. So long 
as himsa is resorted to by our rulers and so long 
as we hate terrorism, what is the harm in using 
these weapons provided we do not allow them io 
obsess us?” Has the Great War actually done any 
good to the nations and particularly to the victors ? 
Materially, morally; and socially they have lost 
heavily as a result of the victory. Their moral 
standards have all been upset and the strife after 
the life of the moment, and the disregard for truth 
and honesty in international dealings is becoming 
more and more apparent every day. Can any good 
come out of a war, however ‘ righteous ’ it may 
be? Are we not bound to oppose it and invite 
suffering for the cause rather than in any way 
acquiesce in it either passively or actively ? Do you 
not believe that the pacifists served the cause better 
than those who actively engaged in the War ? What 
you say might represent the state of your mind in 
1914 when you thought there was a sense of justice 
in the British mentality. Do you now feel that it 
was right? If another war was declared tomorrow, 
would you volunteer your help to England in the 
hope that you would be making things better after 
the war? I know I have not presented the case 
in the best way but you can understand what it is 


that I am trying to tell you, and I shall be glad to 
have your reply.’ 


I agree with the correspondent that he has not 
presented his case ‘in the best way,’ but he does 
represent a type of readers who will not read carefully 
even writings that are meant to be serious simply because 
they happen to be found in a weekly journal. If 
readers like the correspondent will re-read the chapter 
in question they will be able to deduce from it that 

1. I did not offer my services because I believed 
in war. I offered them because I could not avoid 
participation in it at least indirectly. 

2. I had no status to resist participation, 


3. I do not believe that war can be avoided by 
taking part in it even as I do not believe that evil can 
be avoided by participation in it. This however needs 
to be distinguished from sincerely helpless participation 
in many things we hold to be evil or undesirable, 

4. The anarchist’s argument is irrelevant as his 
participation in terrorism is deliberate, voluntary and 
preconceived, 

5. The War certainly did no good to the so-called 
victors, 

6. The pacifist resisters who suffered imprisonment 
certainly served the cause of peace. 

7. If another war was declared tomorrow I could 
not with my present views about the existing Govern- 
ment assist it in any shape or form; on the contrary 
I should exert myself to the utmost to induce others 
to withhold their assistance and to do everything 


possible and consistent with Ahimsa to. bring about 
its defeat. M. K. G. 


Prem Mahavidyalaya 


This. creation of Raja Mahendra Pratap has a proud 
record and is one of the very few -pre-non-cooperation 
institutions that were created and have lived without 
Government aid, recognition or affiliation. Like all 
such undertakings it has had to pass through many 
vicissitudes but has come out scatheless through them 
all. Recently it celebrated its anniversary. Dr. Ansari 
presided on the occasion. The report before me 
states, that ‘the proceedings began with a takli 
demonstration and hoisting of the national flag by 
Dr. Ansari and singing of the flag-song by the 
volunteers of the Hindustani Seva Dal followed by 
Bande Mataram.’ The report then proceeds: 


“Principal Gidwani followed with his report 
in which he gave an account of his stewardship 
of the institution from Ist July 1926 when he took 
charge up to date. The report disclosed rather a 
gloomy state of things, so far as the fimancial 
position is concerned, the cash reserve being only 
Rs. 7,000 and the annual deficit Rs. 10,000. While 
urging the trustees to secure more efficient manage- 
ment of the trust property, and to. make energetic 
efforts to secure support from the District Local 
Board, the Mathura and Brindaban Municipalities and 
the general public, for the immediate future: he 
pointed out the stern necessity of retrenchment. 

“During the period under report, Principal 
Gidwani has carried out radical changes in the Prem 
Mahavidyalaya, effecting substantial reduction in 
expenditure without sacrificing efficiency, while he 
has at the same time increased the usefulness of 
the institution by adding a tailoring. department, a 
dyeing department, a painting class, a bookbinding 
department, and restarting the Vidyalaya- Press and 
the Prem as a monthly magazine, financing 
all these new activities from the savings made by 
severe retrenchment in other departments. With 
the changes already introduced and the changes 
proposed in the report the institution will assume 
the character of a school of arts and crafts and 
a cottage industries institute. The report lays 
great emphasis on the necessity of providing more 
suitable and extensive accommodation for the 
institution in more healthy environment and makes 
an appeal for two lakhs for necessary buildings and 
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equipment. The Support of Mahatma Gandhi is 

confidently expected, for, as Principal Gidwani said, 

the Prem Mahavidyalaya has a proud record of 
absolutely unaided independence from its very start 
through all its chequered career of 

Dignity of labour is its watchword and spinning 

and weaving fit in naturally with our scheme. 

Every student is clad in shuddha Khadi and- spins 

daily on takli or charkha. We sent volunteers to 

far off Sindh to help the flood-stricken people and 
when the call came we contributed our quota to 
the prisons for patriots. And above all Bhangis 
and Chamars receive instruction side by side with 
Brahman boys. If these features are retained and 
ideals of social service are prominently placed before 
students for their future careers, I know of no 
educational institution that answers more to the 
standards set up by Gandhiji and ‘which has 
greater claim on his assistance.’ Principal Gidwani 
concluded with an exhortation to the students to 
remember that ‘the Prem Mahavidyalaya is not 
only a school or a factory, it is a temple of Love, 

a garden of youth, a shrine of Freedom which 

Raja Mahendra Pratap had in mind.’ ” 

Principal Gidwani had every reason to anticipate 
my support for an institution for which he was able 
to claim.so much. The reader may not know that 
Principal Gidwani is going to Karachi to join his new 
post under its Municipality. Sjt. Jugal Kishore’s 
services have been loaned to the trustees by Acharya 
Kripalani’s Ashram at Benares. But it is understood 
that though Sjt. Jugal Kishore will act on behalf of 
Acharya Gidwani, the latter will continue to be 
interested in the Mahavidyalaya and guide its destinies 
in so far as-it is possible. M. K. G. 


Notes 
The Supreme Arbiter 
In answer to the blind adherence, one often sees, 
given to everything written in Sanskrit verse and going 
under the name of shastra, Sjt. S. D. Nadkarni sends me 
the following verses taken from 
regarded as authoritative and 
authority of reason : 
afy ghee wea sara | 
AAA Ae wet -apaaaiaan ti 
gfagngied qa aeaeht 1 
waataa Aga BAT 
‘A shastra, though man-made, should be accepted, 
if it appeals to reason; and the contrary one rejected, 
though claiming to be inspired. We should be guided 
by our sense of the just alone. A saying sound in 
reason should be accepted, though it proceed from a 
child; and the contrary one rejected asa straw, though 
it purport to proceed from the god Brahma.’ 
“  — From Yogauvasishtha ( Nyaya-prakaranam ) 
: aay agai samt azaq HAL | 
‘A convention adopted by the good shall be as 
good an authority as the Veda.’ 
— From the Madhava-Smritt 
( otherwise called the Madhaviya Vyakhya) 
The verses show that the shastras were never 
intended to supplant reason but to supplement it and 
never could be pleaded in defence of injustice or 
urftruth. 


18 years. 


sources universally 
supporting the final 


For Those Who Would Succeed 


There is so much despondency on the one hand 
and bluster retarding success on the other, that I gladly 
reproduce the following maxims handed by a friend 
and intended to cheer the despondent and warn the 
blusterers. There is practically nothing impossible for 
those who would persevere in the face of the heaviest 
odds. Nothing is possible for those who would brag, 
bluster and merely make a brave show. Here are 
the maxims: 


Every noble work is at first impossible. 
—Carlyle 
Success in most things depends on knowing how 
long it takes to succeed. — Montesquieu 
Victory belongs to the most persevering. 
— Napoleon 
Perpetual pushing and assurance put a difficulty 
out of countenance, and make a seeming impossibility 
give way. —Jeremy Collier 
Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel~ 


The nerve that never relaxes, the eye that never 
blanches, the thought that never wanders, these are 
the masters of victory. — Burke 

However discordant or troubled you have been 


during the day, do not go to sleep until you have 
restored your mental balance, until your faculties are 


poised and your mind serene. — Cartwright 
M. K. G. 
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The Late Lord Sinha 

To the many tributes that have 
memory of this distinguished servant of India I respect- 
Lord Sinha’s contribution to 
the making of modern India will always rank high 
whenever the estimate of such contributions. comes to 
His advice in all matters of state was always 
The country is the poorer for 


been paid to the 


fully tender my quota. 


be made. 
sought and 
Lord Sinha’s death. 
A Great Reformer 

Death has removed from the public life of Gujarat 
in Sir Ramanbhai Nilkanth a man of great purity of 
character, a reformer of equally great zeal and 
intrepidity, a public worker of singular constancy and 
a scholar who has made a permanent contribution to 
Gujarati. literature. In common with the numberless 
Gujaratis I tender my respectful condolences to the 
bereaved family. M. K. G. 


esteemed. 


Young India 


Bardoli and Government 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The illuminating correspondence that has passed 
between Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel and the Government of 
Bombay regarding the assessment in the Bardoli 
Taluka affords food for reflection to the public worker 
and reveals in its true light the nature of the Govern- 
ment under which we are living. Vallabhbhai is not 
unknown to fame or to the Government. They have 
been obliged to acknowledge his worth as a_ public 
worker of great capacity, integrity and industry. They 
have acknowledged his great work in the Municipality 


of Ahmedabad. Only the other day he _ received 
unstinted praise for his philanthropic services in 


connection with the floods in Gujarat. 

But his work seems to have counted for nothing 
when they found him engaged in an activity calculated 
to cause them embarrassment and possibly loss of 
prestige and what is the same thing to them loss of 
land revenue. Their prestige they need for the sake of 
their revenue. They are no believers in empty prestige. 

And so in their very first letter in the matter, they 
thought it becoming to insult Sjt. Vallabhbhai by 
calling in question his professions of good-will and 
describing him as an outsider in Dardoli. The last 
letter emphasises the insult by leaving no doubt that 
His Excellency the Governor too was party to it. 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai had courteously assumed in his letter 
that whilst His Excellency might be identified with a 
policy enunciated in. Government communications, he 
need not be identified with the manner of expression, 
more especially the insulting language often adopted 
by civilian secretaries incensed over any the least 
resistance or independence betrayed by the public in 
their correspondence That the Governor 
party to the unwarranted 
insult shows how difficult it is for Governors, however 
well-intentioned and impartial they may be reputed to 
be as the present Governor is, to 


with them. 
has chosen to become a 


escape the 
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bureaucratic coil. ‘Pride goeth before destruction and 
haughtiness before a fall.’ 

But Vallabhbhai has a back broad enough to bear 
the wordy insults that the bureaucracy may choose to 
heap upon him from its safe and entrenched heights. My 
reason for dwelling on the insult is to draw attention 
to the utterly i‘responsible nature of the Government 
that dares to insult a public worker of the foremost 


rank. 
But let us see for the moment what it is that has 
upset the Government. Land revenue is a close 


preserve beyond the pale of law such asit is. The 
regulation of assessment rests entirely with the executive 
authority. Every attempt hitherto made to bring it 
under popular or judicial control has failed. The 
Government must somehow or other meet the ever- 
growing expenditure, bulk of which is military. Land 
revenue lends itself to arbitrary increase as it affects the 
largest class and a class that has no voice, a class 
that can be squeezed without wincing. There would 
be an end to irresponsible government if the governed 
aré either allowed to have a say in their taxation or 
to resist it successfully. Bardoli does not appreciate 
the increase made in its assessment. Its people 
approached the Government with petitions 4nd exhausted 
all the means that are regarded as constitutional to 
secure redress. Having failed they invited Vallabhbhai 
to advise them and if necessary to lead them in 
resisting the Government through Satyagraha. 

Vallabhbhai investigated their case and though he | 
found it to be just, sought to approach the Government 
with a view to save them embarrassment and spare 
the people prolonged suffering and suggested -an 
honourable course, i. ¢., suggested that if the Government 
did not admit the justice of the people’s case, they. 
should appoint an impartial tribunal to investigate the 
case on either side and assured the Government that 
the people would abide by the decision of such a 
tribunal. This reasonable suggestion the Government 
has scornfully rejected. 

The public therefore are not called upon to accept 
the popular version as against that of the Government. 
They are asked merely to support the -demand for the 
appointment of an impartial tribunal and failing such 
appointment to support their heroic resolve peacefully 
to resist the assessment and suffer all the consequences 
of such resistance even including confiscation of their 
land. 

Sjt. Vallabhbhai has rightly distinguished the pro- 
posed Satyagraha from the Swaraj Satyagraha. - This 
campaign cannot be properly deemed to be a no-tax 
campaign launched for the . attainment. of Swaraj as 
Bardoli would have done in 1922. This Satyagraha 
is limited in scope, has a specific local object. Every 
man has the right, nay, it is his duty to resist an 
arbitrary unjust levy as the Bardoli assessment is 
claimed to be by its ryots. But though the ‘object of 
the proposed Satyagraha is local and specific, it has 
an all-India application. What is true of Bardoli is 
true of many parts of India, The struggle has also 
an indirect bearing on Swaraj. Whatever awakens 
people to a sense of their wrongs and whatever gives 
them strength for disciplined and peaceful’ resistance 


and habituates them for corporate suffering brings us 
nearer Swaraj. 
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Bardoli 
The Policy of Grab 

From the correspondence between Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
Patel anc Government regarding the revision settlement 
in Bardoli Taluka, which has now been published in 
the press, it would appear that he has erred, if at all, 
on the side of moderation and understated his case, 
He has cited extracts from reports of Government 
officials to reveal the ‘ grasping, rack-renting, revenue 
policy of Government,’ and confined himself to only 
two instances. The fact is that the history of land 
revenue in the Presidency during recent years has been 
one of calculated flouting of public opinion and insult 
of members of the Legislative Council, and of unblushing 
grab. In this connection the Legislative Council 
Debates for the year 1924 and 1927 are revealing 
documents. It will be remembered that the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee appointed to consider the 
Government of India Bill, 1919, made the following 
important declaration with regard to the policy that 
should be followed in revising land revenue assessment: 
“They consider that the imposition of new 
burdens should be gradulally brought more within 
the purview of the legislature. And _ in particular 
without expressing any judgment on the question 
whether the land revenue is a rent or tax, they 
advise that the process of revising the land 
revenue assessnicnts ought to be brought under 
closer regulation by statute as soon as possible. 
The Committee are of opinion that the time 
has come to embody in the law the main 
principles by which the land revenue is determined, 
the methods of valuation, the pitch of assessment, 
the periods of revision, the graduation of enhance- 
ments, and the other chief processes which touch 

the well-being of the revenue-payers.”’ 
And in 1924 at the Bombay Session of the 
‘Legislative Council the following resolution was passed 


by a majority of the Council: 
“This Council recommends that a coimuittee 


consisting of official and non-official members of this 
Council elected by the Council with a non-official 
majority be appointed to consider the question of 
bringing the process of revising the land revenue 
assessment under closer regulation by statute as 
recommended by the Joint Committee appointed to 
consider the Government of India bill, 1919, and to 
report on the nature and form of legislation that 
should be undertaken towards that end, and that no 
revision be proceeded with and no new rates under 


any revised settlement be introduced till the said 
legislation is brought into effect.” 


Government of course opposed the resolution, but 
seeing that it was carried by a majority, they appointed 
a committee called the Land Revenue Assessment 
Committee, in accordance with the first part of the 
resolution, but ignored the second part we have 
italicised above. Three years were allowed to roll 
by, and revision settlement of taluka on taluka was 
proceedel with and enforced in defiance of the advice 
of the Parliamentary Committee to introduce legislation 
as soon as possible, and in defiance of the resolution 
of the Council reproduced above. Then came another 
resolution in 1927 which was passed by a 
of 52 against 
solid opposition: 


majority 
29, Government again presenting a 
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“This Council, reaffirming the principle of the 
resolution as amended and carried by it by a 
majority on the 15th March 1924, recommends to 
the Governor in Council that he will be pleased 
to give immediate effect to it by introducing the 
necessary legislation, after taking into consideration 
the report, the minutes of dissent and suggestions 
of the members of the Land Revenue Assessment 
Committee, aid making provision for giving retros- 
pective effect to such legislation in.view of * the 
fact that in many cases 
were proceeded with and new rates introduced 
after the resolution of 15th March, and pending 
such legislation to orders to the 
authorities concerned not to collect the assessment 
enhanced in revision «after the 15th March 1924.” 
A year more has elapsed without the necessary 

legislation having been introduced, and without Govern- 


new revision settlements 


iSSue YCVEetwe 


ment having paid any heed to either of the two 
resolutions of the Legislative Council. In reply to the 
most reasonable suggestion that the agriculturists 


should not be penalised for the procrastination of the 
Government, and that the revenue authorities should 
be advised not to collect the assessment enhanced in 
revision, the Revenue Member pleaded ‘the present 
finaucial conditions of this presidency. Government 
have accused Sjt. Vallabhbhai of making ‘ perverse 
misrepresentations.” At the risk of earning the same 
compliment, we would say that the indecent haste 
with which Goveriment have proceeded with carrying 
out the revision settlements in numerous talukas and 
are proceeding, betrays a determination on their part 
to frustrate the very object of the legislation, when 
the legislation does ultimately come. For by that time 
no talukas will be left for the application of the new 
legislation! But what can they do? “I should like 
to point out,’’ said the Revenue Member, “that the 
revenue for the first 25 talukas for which revision 
settlements have been carried out already amounts to 
to Rs. 105 lakhs and 1 must express surprise that any 
honourable member of this House should have seen 
fit to suggest that Government should accept a 
sacrifice of revenue of this large amount especially in 
the present financial conditions of this presidency.’’ So 
Bardoli is only one of the 25 talukas which have suffered 
under the policy of grab. 


Secrecy 
But Sjt. Vallabhbhai has evidently left the con- 


stitutional aspect of the case to be fought out by the 
members of the Council whose resolutions have been 
systematically ignored. He has simply challenged the 
Setilement Officer’s report and the principle on which 
the Settlement Commissioner has based his report. Let 
us see the way in which these reports are made 
available to the public, or to be more correct, are kept 
from the public. Mr. Shivdasani in his speech at the 
Bombay Session described the thing in careful. detail: 
“The system which Government follow in making 
revision settlements is open to several objections. 
There is not sufficient publicity. Copies of the 
Settlement Officer’s reports are not made freely available 
to the public. What usually takes place is that one 
copy is kept at the taluka kutchery and the cultivators 
are expected to know the report and to send in the 
objections. I say that is not fair. We all know how 
very backward the villagers are, how very ‘lazy they 
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are, and we cannot expect them to walk 20 miles to the 
taluka town and to go and, see the report which several 
times is only in English....As a matter of fact 
at one stage I was told that in some cases the mamlatdar 
refused to allow the people to take copies, but even 
though we take it for granted that people are allowed 
to take copies, a big report keptin the taluka cutchery 
on a subject which vitally concerns the poor cultivators 
living in 90-or 100 villages cannot be said to have 
been made freely available to the public.” And 
Bardoli fared no better. But there is one respect 
in which Bardoli fared even worse than has _ been 
decribed here. In Bardoli the Settlement Officer 
submitted the report in October 1925. Usually the report 
is reviewed in detail by the Collector, but in Bardoli the 
the Settlement Officer’s report could not be reviewed, 
because as the Government Resolution says “the 
Settlement Officer himself happened at the time to be 
the Collector during the absence on leave of the _per- 
manent Collector.’ The report has, however, “ been 
exhaustively dealt with by the Commissioner of 
Settlements, himself a former Collector of the district, 
and in fact has been practically re-written by him.” 
One wonders what has happened to the report of the 
Commissioner of Settlements on which Government 
have mainly relied. To say that he practically re-wrote 
the report is an euphemism for saying that he rejected 
the Settlement Officer’s report and made his own 
independent recommendations. We are strengthened 
in our statement by the fact that the Settlement 
Commissioner’s Report has not been forthcoming, 
in spite of several members of the Council having asked 
foracopy. It is not a confidential document, it ought 
to have been placed before the public and objections 
should have been invited from the agriculturists, but 
no such thing was done, and even now the precious 
document is a sealed book even to the Council 
members. If Sjt. Vallabhbhai had chosen to be 
cantankerous, he could have assailed the Government 


case on the preliminary ground of want of publicity . 


in respect of the Settlement Officer’s report, and utter 
secrecy in respect of the Commissioner’s report. 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s Challenge 

But he refrained from doing so, and challenged the 
the Settlement Officer’s report which is full of palpable 
absurdities and contains tables prepared without 
scrutiny and hence full of uncertain and unreliable 
data. He has relied on the increase in the value of 
land, without any reference to the times in which the 
value had gone up, and without reference to whether 
the value was due to the trouble taken and cost incurred 
by the holder of land, as laid down in Sec. 107 of 
the Land Revenue Code. He has referred to the 
increase in the gross. produce of the land without the 
slightest regard for a corresponding increase in the 
cost of production, and in the cost of living. We 
have. a suspicion that the Settlement Commissioner 
felt compelled to reject this part of the Settlement 
Officer’s report and as he could not then’ support a 
case for ‘enhancement, he fell back on the tables of 
leases and sales prepared by the Settlement Officer 
(Appendices G and H), Sj. Vallabhbhai Patel has 
made exhaustive inquiry in the villages and has in the 
course of his correspondence with Government 
repeatedly challenged the Settlement Officer’s report, and 
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the accuracy of the appendices G. and H. ~The least , 
that the Government can do is to accept Sjt. Vallabh- 
bhai’s challenge and order an inquiry. 
The Iniquity of It 

And what is the equity of the standard adopted by 
the Settlement Commissioner? Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel 
has cited a number of opinions of Government officials 
with wide experience of revenue work ‘in the districts, 
to show the most mischievous results of adopting the 
rental value as basis for fixing the assessment. He 
could have cited many more and demonstrated the 
absurdity of going by the opinion of a Settlement 
Commissioner who is obsessed with rental value as a 
basis for fixing the assessment. Mr. Garrett, Collector 
of Ahmedabad, said in the course of his answers to 
the questionnaire of the Revenue Assessment Committee: 
“But caution is necessary, because free contracts are 
exceptional. There may be competition among landlords 
or competition among tenants; rents are then forced 
up or down. Another point to be noted is that rental 
statistics must be collected in substantial quantity 
before they can be used effectively. I entirely disagree 
with the policy of accepting even scanty data as 
better than none. Very misleading results may ensue 


from the use of a few figures. ‘In such cases it may be 


better to exclude the figures altogether and work on 
other methods.” If the simple fact is borne in mind 
that 16,315 out of 17,184 landholders in Bardoli have 
holdings of not more than 25 acres, and 10,379 out 
of these have holdings of 1 to 5 acres, the iniquity 
of’ adopting the rental value as basis would be 
apparent. With such small holdings, it is not surprising 


that not more than 5 per cent. of the total cultivated 


area is leased, and any one can understand the gross 
injustice of taxing 95 per cent. of the people on 
doubtful statistics available in the case of 5 per. cent. 
As Mr. Mardhekar then officiating Collector of Broach, 
has pointed out: ‘‘ Non-cultivating classes are few and 
far between and naturally land leased is not much 
in each village .... If the ‘rents’ are alone taken 
as the basis, the assessments must be higher and 
higher. This would give rise to much agrarian 
trouble and much discontent.’ But a Government 
relying on its arms and ammunition may not fear 
agrarian trouble and discontent ! 


The Solution 


The solution that Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel has 
suggested is simple, viz., the appointment of an impartial 
tribunal to make a thorough investigation into the 
case. We have another solution which a prestige- 
ridden Government might not disdain to adopt. 
Assuming that in Bardoli the incidence of the enhanced 
assessment upon the rent is not above 33 percen 
—it is over 50 as Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel has pointe 
out in his letter to the press,— even that is in contra- 
vention of the recommendation contained in paragraph 
39 of the Revenue Assessment Committee, which lays 
down, “that the assessment should not exceed 25 per 
cent. of the profits of cultivation, i.¢., the gross profits 
less all the expenses incurred in deriving those profits,” 
There is another recommendation of the Committee: 

“In their opinion there should be a statutory 
provision that all proposals for revision settlement 
should be placed before a standing advisory committee 
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consisting of six members, of whom not less than 
four should be elected non-official members of the 
Legislative Council, elected by that body itself,” 


Let Government, if they choose, seek shelter under 
these recommendations of the Revenue Assessment 
Committee, and appoint an inquiry, if not in response 
to the public demand, at least in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Committee. 


M. D. 
A State Khadi Centre 


( By. CR.) 

Badanwal is a village six miles south-east of 
Nunjungud in Mysore, where the Mysore Government 
has a handspinning centre. About fifty villages are 
served by this centre. An_ enterprising Tirupur 
merchant did some Khadi work in this area, indepen- 
dently for some time, and later with financial assistance 
from the All-India Spinners’ Association. Private 
agency was, however, not found satisfactory and the 
work was taken up under the direct management of the 
Karnatak branch of the All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion. When Syts.Shankarlal Banker, Gangadharrao 
Deshpande and myself went round in Mysore 
province on a Khadi tour preliminary to Gandhiji’s 
arrival, we had opportunities to meet the Director of 
Industries and Commerce and the Second Member of 
Government in charge of Development, and exchange 
ideas in regard to Khadi work. Our proposals that 
the Mysore Government should undertake rural 
reconstruction work in the form of the revival of the 
handspinning industry were so well received, and they 
showed such a keen desire to undertake practical work 
in that direction, that we suggested their taking over 
the Badanwal centre under their own management and 
we offered to assist them in the task of development 
by lending the services of men with practical experience 
in Khadi work in the A. I. S, A. service. The pro- 
posals were accepted and as a result there has been 
from the Ist of November 1927 a Government Khadi 
production centre at Badanwal. : 

One of the oldest and best of the self-sacrificing 
Khadi workers in Karnatak, Syt. Siddu Rao Pujari has 
been temporarily deputed to do the work of organisa- 
tion and development, and Syt. S. V. Rajaram Iyengar 
is in charge. Thé latter is one of the finest products 
of the spirit of sacrifice and patriotism that is moving 
young Mysore. He gave up his career and course in 
the Tata Institute of Science to join the A. I. S. A. 
Khadi service and he has now been lent to the Mysore 
State for working the centre. 

The Director of Industries and I visited Badanwal 
last week. We went round the villages and visited 
the homes of spinners and weavers. We found the 
work going on most satisfactorily. There is promise 
of great expansion. The results so far achieved have 
successfully demonstrated the value of the handspinning 
movement as a means of giving productive occupation 
to large numbers of peasant families in rural areas, 
The Lingayat population which forms the bulk of 
agriculturist labourers as well as the Adikarnatakas 
have taken to handspinning like fish to water. The 
old wheels and gins and carding bows which had been 
put away for some years have received new life. Every 
day some more of them are being taken down from 
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the lumber ‘heap, repaired and set to work. As we 
went round the houses we saw a new atmosphere of 
industry, a spirit of confidence, and a cheerful activity 
among young and old. 

“We won't sell our cotton hereafter,’’ said one. 
“This girl has been learning to spin,’ said another 
pointing to her bashful daughter-in-law. ‘‘ This girl has 
no time for she does the cooking and the household 
work,’’ said another mother-in-law. ‘‘ Look at my yarn. 
Is it not good?” asked another woman. “After I 
began to spin since the arrival of this old man, I have 
an untorn sadi to wear after many years,” said an old 
woman, ‘“‘We make what we want for salt and 
kerosene oil,’’ said another in answer to the Director’s 
enquiry as to what she earned by the wheel. “We 
shall all spin. There will be more wheels this year, ” 
said another. “We shall wear only this cloth hence- 
forth,”’ said a village Patel. 


It was pleasant to see that the untouchables in 
these villages were clean and lived in airy big houses 
unlike their brethren in other parts of the country. They 
live on the most friendly terms with the Lingayats and 
are treated much better than the people of the same 
class in other places. They weave Khadi now and 
have no seasonal unemployment. If only the drink 
shops were removed, their condition would be much 
better and leave very little cause for complaint. ‘ For 
some time the toddy shop had been closed and these 
people then built tiled roofs for their huts: but the 
shop has come again,’ complained an old ryot, 

In some respects the Badanwal centre is unique. 
In the first place this is the only Khadi production 
centre in India managed by a state agency. This js 
again the only centre within a stone’s throw of a 
railway station. At Narasambudi station in the 
Chamrajnagar-Nunjungud line the booking office is on 
one side of the line and Syt. Rajaram’s Ashram 
consisting of four picturesque white-washed straw- 
roofed mud huts are on the other side of the line, in 
the same field with the Station Master’s quarters. There 
are other special features also to be noted by a Khadi 
worker. The spinners stock their cotton, grown on 
their own fields, or paid in kind as wages for work 
done on the land, or bought in the village. The local 
cotton is a fine variety. of Nadam with lint percentage 
20 per cent. and nearly as good in staple as Karunganni, 
ranging from ¢" to j". There is good black soil in 
the area on which cotton is raised. But it is never 
continuously put under cotton crop, so that the cotton 
is free from disease. The cotton crop, too, is not so 
extensive as to invite the export trade to crush the 
cottage industry. The women gin and card their own 
cotton. This increases the family earnings more than 
mere spinning could do, and makes the work clean 
and easy. The weavers are all untouchables. Of the 
44 villages now spinning, the yarn in 26 is from 6 
to 8 counts at present, and that in 18 villages from 10 
to 15 counts and of good twist. The wheels as well 
gins are exactly the same shape and size as those 
used by the Tamil Nad peasantry. In fact even the 
carving on the old wheels is the same pattern. On the 
Khadi map the Badanwal area and the Coimbatore 
area would be contiguous and form part of old 
Kongunad. The bows are hand-bows stringed with 
double guts and are plied with the thumb, round which 
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a little cotton lint’ and a narrow bit of cloth are young people’s household. Few blood connections ae 
wound for protection. The yarn is sold in kalus as happy. The bond of self-sacrifice and service 
(Kanarese for kalis in Tamil). These are round and common ideals can be as strong as that of 
balls of yarn and not the cross-hanked kalis of Tamil — blood. 


Nadu. Syt. Pujari is trying to introduce the cross-hank. 
Each kalu weighs about 13 tolas and is given away for 
four annas. 6% Ibs. of cotton takes four hours to gin, 
yielding 1.3 lbs. of lint and 5 lbs. of seed, 1/5 lb. 
being wastage. The seed is valuable fodder for the 
milch cows and buffaloes. Nunjungud butter and ghi 
are famous in those parts. The carding and slivering 
of this 1.3 pounds of lint takes another four hours’ 
work, and one pound of carded cotton takes about 12 
hours to spin, .31b. being wastage in carding. Thus 
starting with 64 Ibs. of cotton worth 12 as., the product 
of 20 hours’ spare time home labour in which the aged, 
the infirm and the immature take part is seed worth 
five annas and yarn sold for twelve annas, Re. 1-1-0 
in all. With slightly finer spinning the yield is better. 
In some villages the yarn is delivered in warped lengths 
and paid according to length. 


The weavers are paid at the same rates as in Tamil 
Nad. They weave enough to earn about three rupees 
eight annas per week on eaclr loom. There are now 
five hundred wheels in this area and the number is 
expected soon to reach one thousand. There are now 
16 looms and-the number will increase as the spinning 
extends. The Bangalore Khadi Vastralaya is buying 
up the produce and part of it is also sold locally. 
‘The Mysore Government. is placing orders on this 
Khadi centre for its store purchases for uniforms 
and hospitals. The results have so far given such 
satisfaction that the present Government investment 
of Rs. 3,500 is to be increased to Rs, 15,000 
to provide for the expansion that is immediately 
expected. In Syt. Pujari’s language the revival of this 
cottage industry in this part of the Mysore state (a) 
enables the agriculturists to convert their Taw material 
to as near a degree to finished goods as they can 
without extra expenditure and thus add to their income; 
for every maund of seed cotton worth Rs. 3, if they 
sell as raw product, they make Rs. 4-4-0 of seed and 
yarn; (b) gives an opportunity to them. to get their 
cloth made with the least possible cost and save their 
cloth expense; (c) offers an opportunity to the needy, 
the aged, the infirm and the cripple and to the women 


who would not like to leave their homes in search of 


employment to couvert idle hours into active work and 
enable them to keep. the wolf from the door; and (d) 
finds work for the Adikarnatakas in their own villages 


and thus prevents emigration as also lightens pressure 
on agricultural land, 


Syt. Pujari has sent an-exhaustive report of work 
done until 31st January 1928 to the Director of 
Industries and Commerce in Mysore enclosing complete 
Statement of accounts and other useful appendices 


giving information as to weavers’ and _ spinners’ 
earnings. The Director is printing the report and 
intends to place the same before the Economic 


Conference and move for an increased grant, 


Mrs; Rajaram lives in the mud-hut with her husband. 
She cooks for him and shares in the work even going 
round with him to the villages like a true Khadi wife. 


Syt. Pujari calls himself the father and is head of the 


Ajmal Jamia Fund 
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Mr. Ghaus Mohiyuddin Nirmal 50-0-0 
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Mr. Kh. Mohamed Ismail Campbellpur — 20-0-¢): 
Sh. Mohamed Yusuf Saheb Kunjah 2-0-0 
Sd. Afruz Bakht Saheb Sylhet 7-0-0 
Mohamed Baksh Saheb Quetta 2-0-0 
Haji Ch. Mohamed Abdulla Saheb a 
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Sh. Mohamed Siddiq Saheb Sarhind 25-0-0 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XLIIlI 


Homeward 

Mr. Kallenbach had accompanied me to England, 
with a view to going to India. We were staying 
together, and of course wanted to sail by the same 
boat. The Germans however were under such strict 
surveillance that we had our doubts about Mr. Kallen- 
bach getting a passport. I did my best to get it and 
Mr. Roberts, who was in favour of his getting his 
passport, sent a cable to the Viceroy inthis behalf. 
But straight came Lord Hardinge’s reply: ‘ Regret 
Government of India not prepared to take any such 
risk.’ All of us understood the force of the reply. 

It was a great wrench for me to part with 
Mr. Kallenbach, but I could see that his pang was 
greater. Could he have come to India, he would have 
been leading today the simple happy life of a farmer 
and weaver, Now he is in South Africa leading his 
old life and doing brisk business as an architect. 

We wanted a third class passage, but as there was 
none available on P. and O. boats, we had to go second. 

We took with us the dried fruit we had carried 
from South Africa, as most of it would not be 
procurable on the boat where fresh fruit was easily 
available. 

Dr. Jivraj Mehta had bandaged the ribs with “ Mede’s 
Plaster’ and had asked me not to remove it till 
we reached the Red Sea. Tor two days I put up with 
the discomfort, but finally it became too much for 
me. It was with considerable difficulty that I managed 
to undo the plaster and regained the liberty of having 
a proper wash and bath. 

My diet mostly consisted of nuts and fruits. I 
found that I was improving every day and felt very 
much better by the time we entered the Suez Canal. 
I was weak, but felt entirely out of danger, and-I 
gradually went on increasing my exercise. The 
improvement I attributed. largely to the pure air of 
the temperate zone. 

Whether it was due to past experience or to any 
other reason, I do not know, but the kind of distance 
I observed between the English and Indian passengers 
on the boat was something I had not noticed even on 
my voyage from South Africa. I did talk to a few 
Englishmen, but it was mostly formal. There were 


hardly any cordial conversations such as had certainly 
taken place on the South African boats. The reason 
for this was, I think, to be found in the conscious or 
unconscious feeling at the back of the Englishman’s 
mind that he belonged to the ruling race, and the 
feeling at the back of the Indian’s mind that he 
belonged to the subject race. 

I was eager to reach 
this atmosphere. 

On arriving at Aden we already began to feel some- 
what at home. We knew the Adenwallas very well, 
having met Mr. Kekobad Kavasji Dinshaw in Durban 
and come in close contact with him and his wife. 

A few days more and we reached Bombay. It was 
such a joy to get back to the land affer an exile 
of ten years. 

Gokhale had inspired a reception for me in Bombay 
where he had come in spite of his delicate health. I 
had approached India in the ardent hope of meeting 
him and thereby feeling 


home and get free from 


him, of merging myself in 
free. But fate had willed it otherwise. 
(Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 


All-India Deshabandhu Memorial Fund 
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All-India Cow Protection Association 
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Rs. 6,510-3-0 


Rs. 1,000 


Previously acknowledged 


In mem. Behn Lilavati Bombay 15—0-0 
A. Vedaram Iyer Madura 100-0-0 
A. friend 10-—0-0 
Pt. Vasudeva Narayan Sinha Mahaasapur 39-1-0 
Bholaram Jhayermal Dhulia 60-0-0 
J. K. Parikh 1-0-0 
J. K. Bakshi 2-0-0 
Prasadilal Sharma Jenares 50-0 
Jupiter Mill loom workers Ahmedabad 80-0-0 
Motilal Kisandas Sheth Chopda 11-0-0 
Harakhchand Motichand Chorvad 5-0-0 
Benimadhav Rai Ahlone 20-—0-0 
In mem. Santokbai Desai Sabarmati 5-0-0 


Total Rs. 6,863-4-0 
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What Can Our Mills Do? 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Everybody is anxious that at this critical juncture 
in our history, we should be able to exhibit some real 
strength. It is becoming more and more realised that 
such strength can be developed and shown only 
through boycott of foreign cloth as distinguished from 
British cloth. In this boycott it is possible for our 
mills to play an important, indeed a decisive part if 
they wish, 

Some day or other they will have to choose 
between this alien Government and the people. There 
is no doubt that to a large extent they are dependent 
for their existence upon the toleration if not the good 
will of the Government. Thoreau told the truth when 
he said that possession of riches under an_ evil 
Government was a sin and poverty was virtue. The 
riches of the rich are always at the disposal of the 
Government of the day whether it is good or bad. 

But if the mills are dependent for their existence 
on the toleration or good will of the Government, they 
are no less so on the toleration or good will of the 
people. They can afford to ignore the people only so 
long as the latter remain ignorant, supine or disunited. 
But the past seven years have not been lived in vain 
by the nation. The mass awakening that has taken 
place will never die. No one can tell when and how 
the people will show their strength. 

But the mills occupy a privileged position. By 
showing a little courage, a little consideration for the 
true interests of the nation and by exercising a little 
self-sacrifice they can serve both the Government and 
the people. They can convert the Government and 
advance the people’s cause. 

This is how in my humble opinion they can do it. 

They can standardise their prices taking the lowest 
average of a number of top and lean years. 

They can come to terms with the leaders organising 
boycott as to the quantity and quality of cloth required 
for the nation. 

They can refrain from manufacturing those varieties 
that can be easily and immediately produced by Khadi 
organisations thus freeing their energy for manufacturing 
more of the varieties they can at the present moment 
more easily manufacture than the Khadi organisations. 

They can limit their profits to.a minimum and let 
the surplus if any be devoted to the fulfilment of the 
boycott, or if that be unnecessary, to the improvement 
of the condition of the labourers. 

This would mean all round honesty, perseverance, 
mutual trust, a voluntary and honourable triple alliance 
between labour, capital and the consumer. It would 
mean capacity for organisation on a vast scale. And 
if we are to attain boycott of foreign cloth through 
non-violence, we shall have some 
fulfil the tests just enumerated by me, 

In my humble opinion we are eminently fitted for 
the task. The organisation required for the purpose 
is not unfamiliar to us. The only question is, have 
we the will? Have the mill-owners enough vision, 
enough love of the country? If they have, they can 
take the lead. 

Let me redeclare my own faith. 
swiftly brought about 


day or other to 


For boycott to be 
a combination between Khadi 


and truly indigenous mills is desirable, but not absolute- 
ly necessary. I use the words truly indigenous, because 
we have bogus mills in India which are Indian only 
in the sense that they are located in the country but 
whose shareholders, whose management, whose spirit 
are mainly, when not wholly, foreign. But if the 
indigenous mills cannot or will not lead or join the 
national movement, I am convinced that Khadi alone 
can achieve the boycott if the politically minded India 
has the will, the faith and the energy required for the 
purpose. We have not enough horse-power expressed 
through steam engines, oil engines or electricity, but 
we have an inexhaustible reservoir of man-power lying 
idle and pleading to be used, and essentially qualified 
for the purpose. Oh for a faith that would see and 
use this supply of living power ! 


Nabinagar Khaddar Bhandar 


Here is an instance of the way in which the 
A.J].S. A. is going ahead with its work. Since Gandhiji's 
Bihar tour in 1927 the local branch of the A.1.S. A. 
opened a production centre at Nabinagar. This was 
in May 1927 and the number of spinners has been 
increasing every month. We take the following from 
the manager’s report: 


“May 1927 27 
June 68 
July 194 
August 210 
September 288 
October 275 
November 309 
December 310 


The total amount distributed to the workers was 
Rs. 2,766-6-9 as under: 


Spinners Rs. 867-12-6 
Carders 541-13-0 
Weavers 1,175—6-9 
House rent 56—0-0 
Salary of paid worker 96—0-0 
Dyer 22-13-0 
Washerman 6—9-6 


———— ee 


Total Rs. 2,766-6-9 

it. ¢., about Rs. 350 per month. 

“The above mentioned 310 spinners,” the report 
proceeds, “have produced 93 maunds and 28 seers of 
yarn in this period. The production of Khadi also 
has been going up every month. The following are 
the figures of the production of Khadi: 


June 1927 Rs. 35-10-3 
July 495—0-3 
August 901-15-3 
September 842-10-0 
October 739= 7-6 
November 1,002—3-~3 
December 1,181-15-6 


Total Rs. 5,248-14-0 
“ The number of villages served is 56. The Bhandar 
also distributed homeopathic medicines free of charge 
to the poor. Quite recently a night school has been 
opened. We are trying to persuade our spinners to 
clothe themselves with the Khadi made out of their 
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Own yarn, and 15 persons have responded to our appeal. 
They find this cloth very cheap and we hope in course 
of time to convert all the spinners, carders and weavers. 
The prospect certainly appears to be bright. The 
local Agravals are taking keen interest and have begum 
to teach their children spinning.” 


M. D. 
How to do It? 


Notice has already been taken in these pages of 
the West Khandesh Zilla Mandal of which Sjt. Shankar- 
tao Dev is the founder, president and guardian angel. 
This Mandal has village reconstruction as its principal 
activity, and has become convinced that spinning must 
be the centre of every activity connected with recon- 
struction, if it is to prosper and respond to the deep 
poverty of the masses. All its work is as thorough 
as it can be made. Sjt.S. V. Thakkar has been 
training himself for some time before settling down in 
a village for reconstruction service. He has been 
travelling together with Sjt. Balubhai Mehta in those 
centres where such activity is going on. The brief 
report he has presented to the president of his Mandal 
is worth reading. I therefore reproduce the main part 
of it for the guidance of those who do this work: 


“I beg to submit herein a brief account of the 
work done by me during the second year which 
commenced from the Ist April 1927. 

“But before doing so I must, by way of introduction 
to the same, give in short the gist of the 
which the Mandal had with Gandhiji during and 
after his memorable visit to this district in the 
middle of February 1927. This introduction is essential 
inasmuch as. the’ said interviews with Gandhiji 
have contributed to give a definite shape to the future 
activities of the Mandal in general, have been of 
invaluable service as a source of inspiration for myself, 
and have brought the Mandal in touch with the 
All-India Spinners’ Association. 


interviews 


“On the advice of Gandhiji, this second year was 
to be spent by me in getting myself trained in the 
technique of ginning, carding, spinning, weaving, etc., in 
visiting some centres of Khadi production and village 
organisation, and in fixing upon a particular village as 
the centre of my. future activities. 


“The work of visiting the centres of Khadi production 
and village organisation practically commenced even 
before the year under report began, and under the 
very eyes and guidance of Gandhiji. During the 
month of March 1927 Gandhiji was kind enough to 
give me the invaluable opportunity of accompanying 
him, with my wife, during his visit to the Raniparaj 
people round about Bardoli and to their Conference at 
Khanpur which was indeed of a very unique nature. 
This short tour made a deep and lasting impression 
upon our minds, as to how highly potential MKhaddar 
work can be in contributing to the economic, moral, 
religious and social elevation of the down-trodden 
masses of India. : 

“As noted above, the second year of the Mandal, t.c., 
the year under report commenced from the Ist of 
April 1927. The first fortnight of this year had 
unfortunately to be spent in attending to some 
domestic ailments. The Satyagrahashram at * Wardha 
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was selected as the plage for receiving technical 
instruction which, under the direction of Sjt. Vinobaji 
Bhave, was gone through by me, along with my wife 
to some extent, from the 19th April 1927 to the 19th 
August 1927 with the break of a fortnight in between 
Zist May and 4th June. All 


to warping, sizing and 


the processes prior 
were gone through. 
This training has been directly helpful in introducing 
me to the rudimentary technique of the art and has 
also been indirectly helpful in arousing in me a 
confidence regarding self-sufficiency in point of Cloth. 
The latter benefit, though an indirect consequence of 
the training, is perhaps of far more significance to a 
propagandist and a village organiser than the former. 
On finishing this elementary training we were advised 
by Sjt. Vinobaji to visit the Sawali centre in the 
Chanda District which we did with great advantage. 

“Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj happened to come down to 
Dhulia soon after our arrival from Wardha, and the 
opportunity was taken by the Mandal of talking to him 
about the general plan of the village organisation work, 
and of consulting him about the intended tour 
throughout India to visit various centres of Khadi 
production and village organisation. He chalked out a 
programme of the tour and was kind enough to give 
letters of introduction to the heads of the particular 
centres and _ institutions, which he _ directed us 
to visit. 


weaving 


“This extensive tour engaged us from the 16th 
September 1927 to the 20th January 1928. During 
this tour we had to pass through Karnatak, Tamil 
Nad, Andhra, Orissa, Bengal, Bihar, U. P., Rajputana 
and Gujarat. The diary of the tour along with a 
concise and brief report of the impressions formed 
on visiting various institutions, ashrams and centres 
has been already submitted. It is fortunate that this 
work which began with the benediction and under 
personal guidance of Gandhiji may be said to have 
practically ended after interviews with him during our 
stay at the Sabarmati Satyagrahashram from the 15th 
to the 18th of January 1928. Gandhiji was delighted 
to find how deeply and indelibly impressed we were 
with the all-round potentiality and beneficence of 
Khadi, which, as the tour has convinced us, must 
necessarily be the corner-stone of any edifice of village 
organisation work. 

“It may also be stated here that an opportunity 
was taken during this tour of receiving training in 
the elements of warping, sizing, weaving etc. during 
our stay at Hemnivas weaving school near Bijolia. 


“On returning from the tour, the natural. work and 
responsibility that engaged and is still engaging me 
has been the selection of a particular village whereon 
I have to concentrate all my energies hereafter. The 
work of selection has been found to be of prime 
importance and hence requires great caution and care, 


Ilowever a suitable centre in a favourable localitv 
will soon be fixed upon and it is hoped that work 
will be commenced in right earnest on the coming 


Hindu New Year’s Day or on the Kama-Navami Day, 
i. ¢, on the 22nd or the 29th of March 1928, from 
which auspicious day the third year of 
services will be said to have commenced.” 


M. K. G. 


my humble 
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“While suggesting a maximum of 50, I would 
also press for a minimum of 40. Otherwise while 
the maximum will never be reached in any district, 
many districts will be unfairly let off their proper 
burden through the absence of a minimum. Even now 
many of our districts pay so little that they enjoy a 
sort of permanent inam or immunity from tax and 
have their public service paid for and subsidised by 
less fortunate districts, whose criime is that they 
already pay a higher proportion and can _ therefore 
rarely or never benefit by the enhanced limits.” 


Since writing the notes on Bardoli,we have been 
in possession of that precious document which up to 
now had beem kept under lock and key,—we mean the 
report of the Settlement Commissioner reviewing the 
Settlement Officer’s report. The quotation at the head of 
the article, reminding one very strongly of the proverbial 
monkey's anxiety to equalise the shares of the cats, 
is taken from the dissenting minute appended to the 
report of the Revenue Assessment Committee, by the 
same Official, whom one may appropriately call the 
presiding deity. of all the settlement transactions in the 
presidency and of the Government resolution on the 
report, to which we have referred elsewhere. It is 
one characteristic of the mentality of the official, and 
of Government who chooses to think through him. 


The report of which the text is now before us 
justifies our worst fears and knocks the whole bottom 
out of the Government's case about Bardoli. It would 
appear from the covering letter of Mr. Jayakar who 
was the Settlement Officer that he submitted his 
report in advance to the Settlement Commissioner, and 
it was ‘after being revised in accordance with his 
instructions in connection with certain paragraphs 
specially regarding leases, sales, etc.’ that it was again 
submitted to him for approval, and he then returned 
it for being officially submitied through the proper 


channel. We have to bear in mind this fact as we 
examine that revealing report of the Settlement 
Commissioner. The ‘paragraphs specially regarding 


leases, sales etc.’ are the paragraphs in Mr. Jayakar’s 
report in which he emphasises the point that he has 
prepared the appendices G and H with the closest 
scrutiny and having taken care to eliminate all 
transactions described as uneconomic. This we might 
safely ascribe to the inspiration of the Settlement 
Commissioner who was thoroughly dissatisfied with the 
basis on which the Settlement Officer had proceeded, laid 
his finger on the only thing that he could set store 
by—viz., the rental statistics—and suggested to the 
Settlement Officer to put at least that part of his report 
in a presentable manner. But let us come to the Settlement 
Commnissioner’s indictment of the report of the Settlement 
Officer, Mr. Jayakar, who by the ~way is described 
by the Revenue Secretary in his letter to Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
as ‘an experienced revenue officer, who was in charge 
of the Prant in which Bardoli taluka is contained. For 
a period ranging over ten months he travelled throughout 
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the taluka and inspected each and every village. His 
inquiries were conducted in the fields and in the villages 
and after conversation with the cultivators.” We are 
afraid we must take a long extract but we cannot help 
it. Here is the- indictment.: 

“We now come to Mr. Jayakar’s proposals for fresh 
rates. I regret to find that he has almost exclusively 
confined his consideration to the gross value of the 
produce. Even in his summary of the general conditions 
in paragraph 57 he confines his notice of the rise in 
land value and rents to a single instance, and he only 
says that sale prices have risen steadily, and that the 
assessment consequently represents a decrease in pro- 
portion to the rent. Here there is no foothold, nothing 
definite that one can possibly use as the foundation for 
anything. This is not what one expects in a settle- 
ment report. He then occupies two pages in proving 
what we all well know that if Government had taken 
its revenue in kind, then the cash value of the revenue 
would have increased enormously. He shows that the 
probable increase in the gross produce of the taluka is 
something like 15 lakhs, and then only it begins to dawn 
upon him that perhaps it is all irrelevant, because if the — 
cost of production had increased likewise by 15 lakhs 
there would be no increase on which any further 
demand for a share in the rental value could be based. 
Furthermore if the cost of production had increased 
say by 17 lakhs and not 15 then there is a case for 
actual reduction. Now, how is Mr. Jayakar going to 
determine for us whether the increased cost of produc- 
tion has or has not altogether exceeded the increased 
value of the produce? He has nothing more to, say 
than that ‘this factor cannot certainly be ignored.’ In 
fact he leaves the main gate of the fort wide open. 
The whole of his conclusions covld be rushed and 
overthrown in a moment without there being in his 
report a single word of reply by any one who alleges 
that the cost of production has increased more than 
the price of the produce. Perhaps now when this is 
realised it will be seen how exceedingly important it 
is to base one’s settlement proposals on rentals and 
not on gross produce and prices. Rentals of course do 
take into strict account every item of cost of production 
as well as value of produce. No man can possibly pay 
a single anna of increased rent until he had definitely 
ascertained that the value of the produce at the end of 
the year is likely to exceed the cost of the production 
by oné anna more than it did previously. I am afraid 
that almost the whole of Mr. Jayakar’s report. from 
paragraph 57 to paragraph 65 is irrelevant, and worse 
than that, it is positively dangerous as affording no 
justification for his proposals and Suggesting arguments 
against them. . . . If you fix settlements with 
reference to the gross price of produce you are in the 
worst possible position. The state of mind to which 
one is reduced is well revealed in the last portion of 
paragraph 65. When we come to paragraph 66 where 
Mr. Jayakar makes his final proposals he is of course 
in this condition. He has shown that gross produce 
has increased enormously so that he is quite sure that 
the 33 per cent. can certainly be taken on that founda- 
tion. am the same time he knows that prices may not 
be maintained and he does not want to be accused of 
excess. So he very timidly and without the slightest 
stated reason at all takes refuge in an increase of 25 per 
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cent. as ‘fair and equitable.’ If the Government 
Maximum of increase had been 75 per cent. he would 
probably have said that 65 per cent. was ‘quite fair 


and equitable.’ The truth is that he is sailing without 
a compass and without rudder. ” 


(Italics ours ) 


Having thus disposed of the Settlement Officer’s 
report, he had certainly to discover some foothold 
which he could use as foundation for enhancement. 
And so he turns to ‘our one true guide, the rental 
values.’ The value of the Settlement Officer’s report, 
which he has torn to pieces, lies however, says he, 
chiefly in its appendices.’ And yet let us see what 
the Settlement Commissioner has to say with regard to 
one of the two important appendices, viz., appendix G 
regarding sales: ‘Generally, I regret to note that I 
cannot believe that appendix G has been scrutinised 
with the care that it required. The number of transac- 
tions is very large and any one who will think for a 
moment will see how impossible it is for transactions 
which took place between 1901 and 1910 to be 
scrutinised by a settlement officer in 1925 with any 
hope of success.’ And yet he implicitly accepts the 
same officer's appendix H of leases and rentals, for 
otherwise he would have foothold. 


no Let us 
now turn to his foothold which, as we will 
see, is as fatally insecure as the Settlement 
Officer’s. It will be recollected that Sjt. Vallabhbhai 


has impugned the accuracy and reliability of appendices 
G and H and challenged an inquiry. The Settlement 
Commissioner has accepted appendix H without demur, 
and fallen into an amazing blunder for which we 
confess we were not prepared in a report written by 
an official of the standing of a Settlement Commissioner, 
But Tlomer also sometimes nods, and our Homer 
has not only nodded but blundered to the grievous 
detriment of the unfortunate peasants of LBardoli, 
“Mr.' Jayakar,” he says, “has collected rents for 42,923 
acreas of dry crop and rice out of a gross area of 126,982. 
Thus it is clear that at least 1/3rd of the whole 
taluka and mahal together are actually leased on cash 
rental and to this must be added the crop shares 
and produce rent area. 1 found in going through 
several villages even some- additional areas thus cash 
leased beyond those he has noted. He had probably 
not included these rentals, I found, because the transac- 
tions were open to some objection. However I think 
there is little doubt that at least half the total area is 
held by landlords who do not cultivate it.”’ It would 
be impossible to find a paragraph more full of 
statistical blunders than this. Mr. Anderson for the 
moment forgets that Mr. Jayakar has collected statistics 
of seven years’ leases and has in almost every case 
multiplied a transaction by the number of years for 
which it extends. Thus rents for 42,923 acres are 
really not rents for 42,923 but for something over 
6,000 acres. He next assumes the close scrutiny of 
the Settlement Officer and arbitrarily adds areas he 
assumes that officer to have excluded, and arrives at 
‘at least half the total area’ as held by the 
Jandlords! Well, one may go and ask any agriculturist 
in Bardoli as to how much of the land is leased, 
and he will say 5 to 10 per cent. And_ yet 
preceeding on this colossal blunder, the Settlement 
Commissioner has imposed an enhancement on the 
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taluka for which there is not the slightest justification. 
‘The abundance of the statistics in appendix H,’ says 
he, ‘leads one to the conclusion that the quantity of 
land rented by landlords to tenants must be very large.’ 
Ergo the large mass of landlords must be taxed! But 
as we have shown in a previous article the proportion 
of large landlords to the very small ones is extremely 
small, and it is the vast mass of small landlords who 


have been punished by a _ blundering Settlement 
Commissioner on the strength of statistics which are 
not only of doubtful value, but which he has fatally 
misunderstood. 


“Bardoli is perhaps almost the only taluka in the 
Presidency in which for about 30 years there has been 
no need to resort to any coercive methods or pressure 
for the recovery of the: land revenue.’ That the 
of Mr. Anderson, and it is by wrongfully 
and blunderingly enhancing the assessment of that taluka 
that he has thought of requiting them for their law- 
abiding and peaceful character. 


is 
testimony 


We feel now that the Bardoli case is not merely 
for an impartial inquiry. It is one of proved 
wrong—proved out of the mouths of the prosecutors 


one 


themselves. No Government with the slightest preten- 
sion to decency or fairness can dare to continue the 
wrong thus proved and exposed. 
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Notes 
A. 1. S. A. Membership 


Summary of membership of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association on the 3lst January 1928: 


Provinces A Class B Class Juy. Brarch 
Ajmer 10 1 1 
Andhra 124 13 13 
Assam 6 0 0 
Bihar 123 8 8 
Bengal 121 14 4 
Burma 7 0 0 
C. P. Hindi 11 1 0 
Bombay 44 1 I 
Delhi 6 0 0 
Gujarat 211 7 60 
Karnatak 61 9 4 
Kerala 15 1 1 
Maharashtia 122 20 4] 
Punjab 24 1 0 
Sindh 10 3 0 
Tamil Nadu 58 + 2 
re oe 33 2 1 
Utkal 7 1 0 
Total 993 36 136 


Summary of membership of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association on the 3lst January 1927: 


Provinoes A Class B Class Juv. Branch 
Ajmer 9 0 2 
Andhra 201 5 0 
Assam | 1 1 0 
Bihar 78 9 10 
Bengal 236 10 15 
Burma 9 1 0 
C. P. Hindi 28 26 0 
Bombay 47 0 1 
Delhi 9 0 0 
Gujarat 283 13 67 
Karnatak S2 Z 0 
Kerala 16 2 13 
Maharashtra 190 36 48 
Punjab 36 1 1 
Sindh 24 3 a) 
Tamil Nadu 140 4 1 
us 54 3 2 
Utkal 19 1 0 
Total 1462 117 160 


The foregoing summaries tell their own tale. There 
is a drop from the figures of 1427 in all the three 
classes. The reason is that there has been little or 
no canvassing for membership because the policy of 
the Association rightly has been not to incur any 
expenses over sacrificial spinning. It loses all metit 
when it requires to be canvassed and stimulated through 
paid agency. But the membership can be easily 
doubled if every member were to undertake to find 
one new member. It is worthy of note that whilst 
the membership has decreased, there has been a marked 
increase in the production and sale of Khadi as well 
as in the number of spinners who spin for hire. 

For the information of juveniles, I reproduce below 


the resolution of the Council of the Association. 
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National schools can do a great deal for increasing the 
number of juvenile members: 
“ Resolved that a B Class of Juvenile members 
of the Association be created, consisting of persons 
below 18 years of age who habitually wear Khadi 
and contribute to the Association an annual sub- 
scription of 2,000 yards of self-spun yarn well- 
twisted and uniform. ”’ 
Instructive Figures 

I have been always repeating at public meetings 
that 50,000 spinners were being served by the 
All-India Spinner’s Association in 1,500 villages. This 
statement was based on the figures compiled by the 
All-India Spinners’ Association on the basis of yarn 
production and was made in 1927. Since then more 
than a year has passed. An attempt was made to 
arrive at the total number from direct evidence, 1. é., 
by taking a census of spinners and_ incidentally of 
weavers and carders supported by the All-India Spinners’ 
The table appended to this note gives 
those figures. It will be seen that all the provinces 
have not made their returns nor have all the organi- 
sations in the provinces that have sent their figures 
been able to comply with the requirements of the 
All-Indja Spinners’ Association. The figures given below 
are therefore in every way an underestimate and yet 
they are a decided advance upon 50,000 spinners and 
1,500 villages. But this is merely a foretaste of the 
possibilities of a movement which awaits the tangible 
support of an enlightened public opinion. There is 
an illimitable scope for production of Khadi if demand 
can only be guaranteed. 

Number of Spinners, Weavers etc. 


Association. 


Villages 
Provinces Carders Spinners Weavers covered 
Ajmer 129 3,728 491 80 
Andhra 264 11,654 981 295 
Bihar 19 16,634 548 Bd | 


*Bengal ( Pratishthan 


and Pravartak Sangh ) 5,144 516 446 


Delhi 594 30 43 
Gujarat 41 13397 234 126 
Karnatak 37 2,587 206 131 
- Maharashtra 7 841 115 16 
Punjab Figures not received 
Tamil Nadu 21,649 2,184 
Ue, 18 457 170 47 - 
Utkal 1,462 57 58 
Total 581 66,142 \5,5352--"- 3,563 
M. K. G. 


*Figures incomplete 
Madan Khadi Bhandar 


The way in which a sectarian institution can 
successfully carry on Khadi work—production and sale— 
is illustrated by the Madan Khadi Bhandar working 
under the auspices of the ‘Yadavvati Hitvardhak 
Sabha’ of Karauli ( Rajputana ). Some of the members 
of the Sabha are honorary workers of the Bhandar. 
They receive loans from individuals either on interest 
or without interest. Those who charge interest ( which 
does not exceed 5 per cent.) get Khadi at market 
rates, those who do not charge any interest get it for 
the cost price. The Bhandar started with an original 
capital of Rs. 500, got Rs.500 more in Ashvin and 
Sheth Bhagirathmalji Kancadia gave a loan of Rs. 1,000, 
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The spinners are all poor women of Karauli. 


Here 
is the result of their nine months’ work: 


Production Sale Rs, 2103-0-6 

Local Rajputana British India 
Chaitra to 
Shravan Rs. 767-7-9 119-5-9 456-14-0 86-6~6 
Bhadrapad 321-4-0  40-0-6 46-4-9 30-4-3 
Ashvin 426-4-6  35-0-3 445-8-9 448-6-0 
Kartik 252-12-0  22-7-6 61-5-6 
Margashirsha 251-0-6 


27-13-3 147-13-0 135-6-6 


Total Rs. 2,018-12-9 244-11-3 1,157-14-0 700-7-3 

The difference between the sale proceeds and the 
cost of production, i.e: Rs. 84-3-9 represents the 
amount charged on cost price. It will be seen that it 
does not exceed 4 per cent. The details of sale are 
noteworthy and the loan without interest indicates the 
confidence the association has succeeded in inspiring 
in the public. We wish the secretary had also given 
the number of spinners and weavers and carders if any, 
and the wages received by them. M. D. 


Still at It 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 
The autobiographical chapter dealing with my 
participation in the late war continues to puzzle friends 
and critics, Here is one more letter; 


“In Chapter 38 Part 1V of your autobiography 
you, for the first time, broached the question of 
your participation in the war of 1914-1918. 

“Certain points troubled me, but I waited, 
anxiously hoping to see the subject more fully 
developed in the next chapter, as also probably by 
correspondence. 

“This has to some extent happened. But still 
there are two points which have not been elucidated 
to the extent I had hoped, 

“Iam not writing to you with the idea that 
you are in the wrong, but with the conviction that 
I have not been able to grasp your full meaning; 
and as there must be many others in my position, 
I am emboldened to ask of you the elucidation for 
which I long, 


“The first point is; What actually impelled you 
to participate in the war? You say (Chapter 39 
Part IV): “One of the three courses was open to me: 
I could declare open resistance against the war and in 
accordance with the law of Satyagraha boycott the 
Empire until it changed its military policy; or | 
could seek imprisonment by civil disobedience of 
such of its laws as were fit to be disobeyed; or 
I could participate in the war on the side of the 
Empire and thereby acquire the capacity and the 
fitness for resisting the violence of war. I lacked 
this capacity and fitness so I thought there was 
nothing for it but for me to serve in the war.’ 

“What capacity and fituess for resisting the 
violence of the war was it that you hoped to acquire 
by participating in the war ? 

“TI can see that your case was individual and 
quite different from that of the natives of the various 
belligerent countries. You were not liable, as they 
were, to be recruited for active service, and passive 
resistance was not therefore naturally open to you. 
Then to make public protest against the war, 
when you had no status with which to back it, 
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would. have been worse than useless. But why 
take on one iota more of helpless participation than 
was absolutely necessary ? 

“Though, from the above quotation one gathers 
that you joined the war in order to acquire the 
capacity to resist the violence of war, yet in other 
places you clearly state that you hoped, by your 
action, to gain some status for yourself and your 
country,—not merely for resisting war, one concludes, 

“And out of this comes the second question; 
was it right to join the war with the hope of 
gaining anything ? 

“I do not know how to reconcile this with the 
teaching of the Gita which says that we should 
never act with a view to the fruits of our action. 

“ Throughout the chapter you used the argument 
of aiding or not aiding the British Empire, and I 
realise that the question, as originally broached, 
was an individual one. But it inevitably leads us 
on to The Question; Should we or should we not 
participate in war as war?” 


No doubt it was a mixed motive that prompted 
me to participate in the war. Two things I can recall. 
Though as an individual I was opposed to war, I had 
no status for offering effective non-violent resistance. 
Non-violent resistance can only follow some _ real 
disinterested service, some heart-expression of love. 
For instance, I would have no status to resist a savage 
offering animal sacrifice until he could recognise in me 
his friend through some loving act of mine or other 
means. I do not sit in judgment upon the world 
for its many misdeeds. Being imperfect myself and 
needing toleration and charity, I tolerate the world’s 
imperfections till I find or create an opportunity for 
fruitful expostulation, I felt that if by sufficient service 
I could attain the power and the confidence to resist 
the Empire's wars and its warlike preparations, it 
would be a good thing for me who was seeking to 
enforce non-violence in my own life to test the 
extent to which it was possible among the masses. 

The other motive was to qualify for Swaraj through 
the good offices of the statesmen of the Empire. I 
could not thus qualify myself except through serving 
the Empire in its life and death struggle. It must be 
understood that I am writing of my mentality in 1914 
when I was a believer in the Empire and its willing 
ability to help India in her battle for freedom. Had 
I been the non-violent rebel that I am today, I should 
certainly not have helped but through every effort 
open to non-violence I should have attempted to defeat 
its purpose. 

My opposition to and disbelief in war was as strong 
then as it is today. But we have to recognise that 
there are many things in the world which we do 
although we may be against doing them. I am as 
much opposed to taking the life of the lowest creature 
alive as I am to war. But I continually take such life 
hoping some day to attain the ability to do without 
this fratricide. To entitle me in spite of it to be called 
a votary of non-violence, my attempt must be honest, 
strenuous and unceasing. The conception of moksha, 
absolution from the need to have an embodied existence, 
is based upon the nécessity of perfected men and 
women being completely non-violent. Possession of a 
body like every other possession necessitates some 
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violence, be it ever so little. The fact is that.the path 
of duty is not always easy to discern amidst claims 
seeming to conflict one with the other. 

Lastly, the verse referred to from the Gita has a 
double meaning. One is that there should be no selfish 
purpose behind our actions. That of gaining Swaraj 
is not a selfish purpose. Secondly, to be detached 
from fruits of actions is not to be ignorant of them, 
or to disregard or disown them. To be detached is 
never to abandon action because the contemplated 
result may not follow. On the contrary, it is proof 
of immovable faith in the certainty of the contemplated 
result following in due course. 


Bardoli 
The Vicious Circle 

As regards the solution we suggested in our last 
article, a friend has objected that Government in their 
resolution of 13th May 1927 on the report of the Land 
Revenue Assessment Committee of Bombay have 
declined to accept the recommendations of the 
Committee referred to in our suggestion. We were 
sensible of the fact. We could have suggested a 
better course, viz., that Government should give 
immediate effect to the resolution of the Legislative 
Council passed by a majority of 52 against 29 on the 
17th March 1927. The most important part of that 
resolution, so far as the poor agriculturists were 
concerned, was: ‘pending such legislation to issue 
orders to the revenue authorities concerned not to 
collect assessment enhanced in revision after the 15th 
of March 1924,’ It would be a straight and manly 
course to give even belated effect to this part of the 
resolution; but then it would bea pretty big morsel to 
stop collections in respect not of one taluka, but of 
several, and to refund the lakhs already collected. For 
the matter of that the straightest- course would be to 
accept the moderate demand of the agriculturists of 
Bardoli. But there comes prestige in the way. It is a 
vicious circle widening all round, Hence we suggested a 
safer course, though it would be inconsistent with the 
resolution on the report of the Revenue Assessment 


Committee. But Government never made a fetish 
of consistency. 
The Assessment Committee’s Report 


In the long history of insult of and contempt for 
public opinion, the resolution on the report of the 
Revenue Assessment Committee will fill a painful 
chapter. It will be recalled that the Committee 
consisted of 22 members, only seven out of whom 
signed the report without qualification. There was a 
regular tug of war between the officials and the non- 
officials, the seven official members appending a joint 
minute of dissent and six non-official members appending 
joint or separate minutes. And look at the result, 
The Government resolution on the report makes short 
work of almost every important recommendation of the 
Committee. As regards the basis of assessment, 
Government, we are told, felt constrained, ‘after the 
fullest deliberation,’ to ‘accept the view of the official 
members of the Committee,’ that rental value must 
be adopted as the sole basis for fixing the assessment. 
Take next the question of fixing the maximum per- 
centage of the rental value as the assessment that can 
be claimed by Government. The Committee decided 
by a majority that the assessment should not exceed 
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25 per cent, of ‘the net profits. But here again 
the Governor-in-Council ‘considers that he may 
appropriately adhere to the present practice of regard- 
ing 50 per cent. of the rental value as the maximum 
limit’ — ‘ present practice’ meaning, by the bye, the 
practice introduced by the Settlement Commissioner 
during the recent settlements! Another important 
recommendation of the Committee was the appointment 
of a standing advisory committee to examine all 
revision settlement proposals. Here again ‘the argu- 
ments of the official members against this recommenda: 
tion have been fully set forth in the report, and they 
have the approval of Government.’ There was the 

question of the subsoil water rate and the non-official 

members of the Committee were of opiniun that the 

practice of making the subsoil water the subject of 

assessment should be abolished. Government found 

that ‘the arguments of the official members opposing 

the abolition of this rate’ had not been ‘successfully met,’ 

and they were ‘unable to accept the recommendation, ’ 

Even the most harmless recommendation of the non- 

official members that the Settlement Officer ‘ shall have 

the assistance of two representatives of the cultivators 

elected by the Taluka Local Board in preparing his 

settlement’ was found unacceptable. “Government, , 

we are told, with sickening repetition, * agree with the 

arguments of the official members against the proposal 

and regret that they cannot see their way to accept it.’ 

Why then was this Committee appointed? And how 

can one with the slightest sense of self-respect agree 

to serve on a committee, knowing that no value would 

be attached to its recommendations ? 


The Pet Obsession 

Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel has in his letters to Govern- 
ment pointed out on the authority of opinions of 
officials ‘that rental value was never the basis for 
fixing the assessment,’ and that ‘ agricultural assessments 
have never been based entirely on rents in the past.’ 
But Government refuse to accept even this statement 
of fact and in the resolution on the Revenue Assess- 
ment Committee’s report ‘wish to emphasise that 
this decision (viz. to adopt rental value as the sole 
basis for fixing the assessment) will merely give 
legal effect to the existing principle upon which 
Bombay settlements are already based.’ It would be 
impossible to think of a better example of fetitio 
principii. The fact as admitted by numerous officials 
is that the rental value was never the sole basis, an 
official with that pet obsession appears on the scene 
and revises all settlements in the terms of his obsession, 
and Government describe the iniquitous innovation as 
an ‘existing principle’ and legalise the wrong. 

If We Will 

But one might indefinitely go on multiplying these 
instances of wrongs and insults and vicious circles, 
The one object of Non-co-operation was to lay the axe 
at the root of the whole mischief. The Bardoli 
Satyagraha is an indication of the desire on the part 
of the people to try the sovereign remedy in a limited 
sphere. Our case may be, and is, absolutely unassail- 
able, but it will be nothing worth if we have not 
the strength to stand by our decision and suffer for it, 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( Ry M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XLIV 


Some Reminiscences of the Bar 

Before coming to a:narrative of the course my life took 
in India, it seems necessary to recall afew of the South 
African experiences which I had deliberately left out. 

Some lawyer friends have asked me to give my 
reminiscences of the bar, The number of these is so 
large, that if I were to describe them all they would 
occupy a volume by themselves, and would take me out of 
my scope, But it may not perhaps be improper to recall 
some of those which bear upon the practice of truth. 

So far as I can recollect, I have already said that 
I never resorted to untruth in my profession, and that 
a large, part of my legal practice was in the interest 
of public work, for which I charged nothing beyond 
out-of-pocket expenses, and those too I sometimes 
met myself. I had thought that in saying this I had 
said all that was necessary as regards my legal practice. 
But friends want me to do more. They seem to think 
that if I were to describe, however slightly, some of 
the occasions when I refused to swerve from the truth, 
the legal profession might profit by it. 

As a student I had heard that the lawyer’s profession 
was a liar’s profession. But this did not influence me, 
as I had no intention of earning either position or 

money by lying. 


My principle was put to the test many a time in - 


South Africa. Often. I would know that my opponents 
had tutored their witnesses, and if I only encouraged 
my client or his witnesses to lie, the case would be 
ours. But I always resisted the temptation. I 
remember only one occasion when, after having won 
a case, I suspected that my client had deceived me. 
In my heart of hearts I always wished that I should 
win only if my client’s case was right. In fixing my 
fees I do not recall ever having made them conditional 
on my winning the case. Whether my client won or 
lost I expected nothing more nor less than my fees. 

I warned every new client at the outset that he 
should not expect me to take up a false case or to 
coach the witnesses, with the result that I built up 
such a reputation that no false cases used to come to 
me. Indeed some of my clients would keep their clean 
cases for me, and take the doubtful ones elsewhere. 

There was one case which proved a_ severe trial. 
It was brought to me by one of my best clients. It 
was a case of highly complicated accounts and had 
béen a prolonged one. It had been heard in parts 
before several courts, Ultimately the book-keeping 


portion of it was entrusted by the court to the arbi- 
tration of some qualified accountants. The award was 
entirely in favour of my client, but the arbitrators had 
inadvertently committed an error in calculation which 
however small was serious inasmuch as an entry 
which ought to have been on the debit side was made 


on the credit side. The opponents had opposed the 
award on other grounds. J was junior counsel for my 
client. “When the senior counsel became aware of the 


error, he was of opinion that our client was not bound 
to admit it. He was clearly of opinion that no counsel 
was bound to admit anything that went against his 
client’s interest. I said we ought to admit the error. 

But the senior ‘counsel contended: ‘In that case 
there is every likelihood of the court cancelling the 
whole award, and no sane counsel would imperil 
his client’s case to that extent. At any rate I would 
be the last man to ‘take any such risk. If the case 
were to be sent up for a fresh hearing, one could 
never tell what expenses our client might be let in 
for, and what the ultimate result might be!’ 


The client was present when this conversation 
took place. 
I said: ‘I feel that both our client and we ought 


to run the risk. Where is the certainty of the court 
upholding a wrong award, simply because we do not 
admit the error? And supposing the admission were 
to bring the client to grief, what harm is there?’ 


‘But why should we make the admission at all?’ 
said the senior counsel. 
‘Where is the surety of the court not detecting the 


error or our opponent not discovering it?’ said I. 


‘Well then, will you argue the case? I am not 
prepared to argue it on your terms,’ replied the senior 
counsel with decision. 


I humbly answered: ‘If you will not argue, then I am 
prepared to do so, if our client so desires. I shall have 
nothing to do with the case, if the error is not admitted.” 

With this I looked at my client. He was a little 
embarrassed. I had been in the case from the very 
first. The client fully trusted me, and knew me through 
and through. He said: ‘Well then you will argue the 
case and admit the error. We will lose, if. that is to 
be our lot. God défend the right.’ 

I was delighted. I had expected nothing less from 
him. The senior counsel again warned me, pitied me 
for my obdvracy, but congratulated me all the same. 

What happened in the court we shall see in the next 
chapter. (Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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An ‘Oiicals Vagaries 


We exposed in our last week’s article on Bardoli the 


flagrant wrong of the Government case proved out of the 
mouths of their accredited agents. The Times of India 
which had uptil now found nothing to consider in the 
popular case about Bardoli wrote the other day a long 
article on the situation, evidently fully convinced by 
the Council speech of the Settlement Commissioner 
Mr. Anderson who “spoke fora quarter of an hour and 
showed conclusively to all who cared to listen how utterly 
artificial and illogical were the arguments of the people 
behind the Bardoli agitation. But there were few who 
cared to listen.” Evidently the representative of the Times 
of India did care to listen, and listen attentively, of the 
next day appeared in the columns of that paper a report 
purporting to be a verbatim one of Mr. Anderson's 
speech. But curiously enough Mr. Anderson has let 
the paper down, rather ungratefully, we should think. 
The very speech on which the paper had based _ its 
illconceived and ignorant article, has now been entirely 
disclaimed by the speaker in a letter addressed to the 
paper and printed in an inconspicuous corner of it, with- 
out any editorial reply, regret or comment. “I should be 
very grateful,” he writes in his letter, “if you would 
publish a statement that I absolutely disclaim having 
said any of the things attributed to me in the report: 
Here and there a sentence is correct, but is interwoven 
with other sentences which are gravely wrong.” This 
verbatim report appears, on Mr. Anderson’s showing, to 
be “exactly identical with the transcript made by the 
official stenographers of the Council,’ though in reply 
to his statement to that effect, the President of the 
Council cited a letter he had received from the Editor 
of the Times of India to say that the report had been 
prepared by a representative of that paper. But the 
Settlement Commissioner insisted that he was right, 
obviously because the King, and for that matter the 
meanest of his representatives, can do no wrong ! 
Why, however, he has not sent his own version to the 
Times of India we do not know, and the journal has 
not cared to inquire. 

We for our part should fain have waited for 
Mr. Anderson’s revised version of his speech, did we 
not know that he could not have much to correct in 
at least two of the points he has tried to make. For 
he has made one of the two points in his own review 
of the Settlement Officer’s report, and the other js one 
made by the Settlement Officer, now repeated in 
Mr. Anderson’s characteristically flippant manner. The 
first point is that benefits have accrued to the villagers 
by reason of the Tapti Valley Railway having been 
constructed after the first settlement. We had not dealt 
with this point in our article, inasmuch as the Settlement 
Commissioner had laid his whole emphasis on_ his 

one true guide, the rental values,’ and relied upon 
them as ‘the only sure foundation for settlements.’ 
We shal}: here examine the plea of the railway 
benefits. Another important thing,” says Mr. Anderson, 
is that there has been built right through the heart 
of that taluka the Tapti Valley Railway, the cost of 


which, the capital for which gathered together under 
the auspices of Government, must have represented 
many years’ revenue of those lands of Bardoli. And 


yet, while all that money has been spent all the time 
for the benefit of every landlord in that taluka, the 
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argument advanced is that we cannot now raise the 
revenue even by one rupee.” Now apart from the 
preposterous claim that the railway has been built 
entirely for the benefit of the landlord, and the 
implication that Government invested its many years 
revenue on a philanthropic adventure, let us see if 
Mr. Anderson can legitimately advance the argument, 
He seems to have conveniently forgotten that 
Mr. Fernandez who prepared the Settlement report for 
the year 1896 was fully sensible of the fact that the 
railway was shortly to be spend and he had, like the 
faithful Government servant that he was, taken into 
full consideration the prospective benefits of the railway 


when recommending his revised rates. We take the 
following extract from his report: “Not until the 


projected railway from Surat to Nandurbar is an 
accomplished fact will easy communication be 
established between the taluka and its most important 


market. I learn from the Agent to the B. B. & C. I. 
Railway Company that the construction of this 
line, may be begun about this time next year. At any 


rate it may be safely assumed that ‘five years hence 
Bardoli will be in railway communication with Surat; 
and as thé revision settlement, when introduced, will 
be guaranteed for 30 years, we shall be justified in 
giving the projected railway its due weight, according to 
present circumstances, when considering the revision 
maximum rates.” Mr. Fernandez enhanced the rates 
for the benefits he expected to accrue to the peasants. 
Mr. Anderson wants to tax them again for the same 
benefits that he thinks have accrued. 

We come to the second point that the Settlement 
Commissioner has tried to make: 

“Under the influence of the rationing policy (in 
which I take a step-fatherly interest ), the consumption 
of country liquour in the Bardoli taluka has been so 
reduced that the expenditure of the people is now 
Rs. 2,25,000 less than the annual expenditure in 1920. 
That is what we have taken off the expenditure under 


the head of drink. And what are we putting on under 
the head of land revenue?” 


We are constrained to say this kind of shameless 
plea can be seriously advanced only by a representative 
of the present system of Government. Nowhere in 
the world does a Government claim to tax virtue, 
And may we ask if the Settlement Commissioner can 
cite any provision of the Land Revenue Code entitling 
him to enhance the assessment because the consumption 
of country liquor may have been reduced in any area? 

But we shall await the revised text, the (according to 
Mr. Anderson ) official 7.e., authorised version of his speech 
to see if he has any fresh argument to advance, and any 
material correction to make in those he has already done. 

Now a brief paragraph about the Times’ chuckle 
over the non-official defeat, or rather, in the nationalist 
view, the betrayal of their trust by the non-official 
Councillors. The chukle would be justified if the Bardoli 
Satyagrahis had pinned their faith to the Council vote. 
Happily they can stand unaffected by many more adverse 
votes of the Council so long as they have confidence 
in the justness- of their cause and in their capacity for 
prolonged suffering. But is it not a ludicrous thing that 
when either in the Assembly or the Councils Government 
receive humiliating defeats the results are corrected by 
certificates, and their advocates such as the Times of 
India glory over manceuvred victories ? M. D, 
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Notes 

Charkha a Proved Want 

Akbarpur in U.P. is a little place where Professor 
Kripalani’s Khadi band worked for seven years. For 
reasons into which I need not go, this band had to 
withdraw from Akbarpur. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
desctibes the touching scenes that followed the withdrawal 
and how the centre had somehow to. be kept up. 
The following from his letter to the All-India Spinners’ 
Association will be read with interest: 

“IT have told you already that the Gandhi 
Ashram has left Akbarpur. We have taken charge 
temporarily because we felt that pending your 
decision we ought to carry on. If we had not 
taken charge there would have been a break and it 
would have been more difficult to start afresh. 
Besides on sentimental grounds also it was a little 
difficult to abandon the place. It has been a well- 
known centre for so many years and large number 
of weavers and others are intimately connected 
with it. To leave it suddenly would have hada 
bad effect on the whole neighbourhood and upset 
the economy of a great number of poor households 
who were dependent on it. Indeed, we were told 
that some touching ineidents were witnessed when 
the Gandhi Ashram announced that they were 
closing up. Many old women spinners who used to 
sell their yarn at a distant centre, finding this centre 
closed, trudged up many miles to headquarters and 
wept when they found that their yarn was not 
to be bought. Many weavers with their wives 
and families came up to the Akbarpur Office and 
said they would perform Satyagraha. For seven 
years they had been working for the Ashram and 
now they were being left in the lurch. You will 
realise how difficult it was for us to refuse to take 
charge under these circumstances. 
sentimental considerations can 
question. Akbarpur possesses some 
advantages and at the same time a very great 
disadvantage. As a weaving centre it is famous 
and even now some of the finest weaving in India 
is done at Tanda in the neighbourhood. Unhappily 
this fine weaving—called Jamdani work—is done 
with foreign yarn. On the other hand, there is 
very little spinning done near Akbarpur and if the 
centre is to be worked it will be necessary to 
bring yarn from elsewhere. The Gandhi Ashram 
1 believe used to get their yarn chiefly from across 
the border in Bihar, also from Muzaffarnagar. 
us it will be easier to get it from the Northern 
Districts of the U. P.—Moradabad, Lijnor, etc. 
The cost of sending the yarn is not great.” 
lf Khadi became as current as ghee or grain, there 

could never have been a thought of withdrawing from 
any centre. If we had funds and workers we would 
have representatives not only in 1600 villages but in 
7,00,000 villages. This is no impracticable ambition, 
when we remember the fact that 
least two representatives 


But of course, 


marked 


Tor 


there are at 
of the alien Government 
in each of these villages. If any one before the 
British advent had suggested any such thing, he 
would have been laughed out of court. But reflection 
should show that the restoration of the wheel in every 
one of the villages is not half as laughable as the 


not decide the: 


hope of imperial Britain being represented in the 
republican villages of India would have been in the 
17th century. What the women near Akbarpur are 
reported to have said demonstrates what a felt want 
the charkha fills or can fill in 
ancient land. 


every village of this 
It is no credit to our patriotism that 
the able weavers of Akbarpur have to fall back upon 
foreign yarn for their far-famed jamdani which it was 
their pride nearly half a century ago to weave out of 
yarn spun by the sacred hands of their own sisters living 
next door to them. It won’t be long before the spinners 
in our villages are able to spin as fine and as strong 
yarn as any foreign yarn now infesting our market. 
Can It Be True? 
The President, Arya Samaj, New Delhi writes: 
“The Baghat State is situated in the Simla 
Hills and its ruler is an enlightened Hindu chief. 
The capital of the State is at Solon which is noted 
for its salubrious climate. The population of the 
State is about ten thousand and mainly consists of 
Rajputs, Kanets and Brahmans. The other tribes 
are Kolis, Chamars etc. who are regarded as 
menials. Although the Kolis chiefly live on agri- 
culture yet the social disabilities to which they are 
subject are numerous. Lriefly stated they are 
the drudges of the caste-Hindus. Moved by the 
inhuman treatment which these people suffer at 
the hands of their Hindu brethren, the Arya Samai, 
Simla, brought them into their fold with a view 
to raise their status in life and invested them wiih 
the sacred thread, inasmuch as by occupation they 
are Vaishyas. Since the time = of their formal 
purification they have given up the evil habits of 
meat-eating and drink and have shown 
resentment at their being addressed as 
This seems to have given umbrage to the casle- 
Llindus who challenged the right of their being 
invested with the sacred thread. A summary trial 
was consequently held on the 6th January 1925 by 
the Chief of the State himself and sub- 
sequent day on the plea of antiquity and cuslums, 
the poor Kolis who were ten in number 
sentenced to undergo six months’ imprisonment in 
addition to a fine of Ks. 200 each. No opportunity 
was given to these unfortunate persons to defend 
themselves, nor permission was given to the Pandit 
of the Arya Samaj who happened to be present on 


strong 
Achhuts. 


on the 


wete 


the occasion to explain the point of view of the 
Arya Samaj in this matter, li is now reported 


that they are being coerced in. the jail to take olf 

their sacred. thread.” 

The information contained in the foregoing seenis 
to me to be unbelievable. The Ixolis can in ho way 
be considered to be untouchables or to be of the 
suppressed or the depressed classes. If they are their 
own farmers, according to the definition of the different 
varnas, they are born vaishyas and have every right 
to wear the thread. but 
have no right in religion, 1 was totally unprepared for 


sacred assuining that they 
the news that the wearing of the sacred thread would 
be considered acrime punishable in law in any State. 
Equally unthinkable it is that the 
who thought that they had 
desirable or meritorious 
even the right of 
their witnesses. 


unfortunate 
through 


men 
passed some 
religious 
defending themselves and 
And, if the slalements 


ceremony were 
denied 


producing 
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about the punishment and farcical: trial are true, I 
should not at all wonder if the sacred thread had been 
forcibly iaken off their persons. I would invite the 
president of the Arya Samaj to send further details, 
if any, in corroboration of the charges brought by him 
against the Baghat State and I would invite the State 
authorities if they wish to send me their vetsion of the 
incident which I shall gladly publish. M. K, G, 
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Foreign Cloth Boycott—Some Questions 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

A friend intimately connected with mills and desirous 
of having our mills contributing their fulll quota to 
the foreign cloth boycott movement asks: 

1. “On what basis do you want prices 
slandardised ? For remember all mills are not alike. 
Some are bad, some are good; some use more sizing 
than others, some have more reserve than others} 
Bombay mills make less profits than upcountry ones. 
These differences are illustrative of many others that 
might be stated, ” 


The one general answer that may be given is ‘ where 
thete’s a will there’s a way.’ The mills will contribute 
their quota only when they get rid of inertia, think 
‘furiously,’ and that too in terms of the nation, not 
merely the pockets of shareholders, directors or agents. 
But by way of making my position in this matter 
clearer 1 may say that all the mills who will join the 
boycott movement will have to poolall the differences 
and arrive at a statidatd price which would at least mean 
a large slice off from the present profits of at least some 
mills. If their patriotism is sound and progressive the 
Hourishing ones will cover the losing ones, avoidable 
differences will be avoided. Inthe scheme I have in 
View the mills need never lose in the aggregate and 
they must not profit at the expense of the buyer. 

2, ‘Only some mills will undertake not to 
manufacture Khadi, But what about those that only 
spin low counts? What is your test of Khadi? ” 
This is a matter of common honesty and arrange- 

tnent between Khadi organisations and mills. At present I 
am sorry to have to say that even some good mills are 
not ashamed to label their cloth ‘Khadi’ simply in order 
to take an illegitimate advantage of the growing Khadi 
atmosphere in the mofussil, If a workable arrange- 
inent is come to, I expect that there will be a line of 
demarcation for the time being between the cloth to 
be manufactured by Khadi centres and mills. The 
manufacture of cloth will be controlled as it often is 
In times of wat. What in a war based on violence 
we do by compulsion, in this war based on non: 
violence we shall do by choice. Our ability volantarily, 
i, €., merely under pressure of public opinion, to arrange 
boycotts etc., will be the outward but indispensable 
test of our non-violence if we have any in us, 


3. “ How will profits be regulated ? 
as well as I do that prices of 
with irritating irregularity,” 
This assumes our inability to 

market, Surely if the largest 


You know 
cotton fluctuate 


control the cotton 
manufatturers of the 
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country combine in the patriotic effort, they will 
control the cotton market. America rules our cotton 
prices because we stupidly, thoughtlessly, ‘and selfishly 
send out our cotton. But boycott means that we shall 
control the movement of cotton, as we shall control 
many other things, if we are to achieve complete boycott, 
as we must, if we have developed the true national spirit 
and have confidence in ourselves and the nation. 

4. “If you lay much stress upon honesty, pet- 

severance, mutual trust etc., you are doomed.” 

As I have no bayonet at my command and would 
not have it even if I could command it, I must press for 
the qualities which the friend fears are at a discount. 
I do not share his fear—what is more I have patience 
enough to wait for the development of those qualities if 
they are not available in sufficient measure today. For 
this nation will never come to her own uuless we 
exhibit them as a nation, I know too that we shall 
take much longer to discipline ourselves for violence, 
fraud and the like than we shall for truth and 
non-violence and all that they imply. 

The friend then dtaws my attention to the following 
omissions in my ptevious article: 

(a) The mills that join the scheme may not use 
foreign’ yarn or foreign artificial silk as many now do. 

(b) They may not insure with foreign companies. 

(c) They may not import foreign cloth and 
label it ‘ Swadeshi.’ 

I had assumed that (a) and (c) were a foregone 
conclusion. I should not care to insist on (b) if the 
insistence would hamper the proposed joint venture. 
Much as I should like indigenous insurance enterprise, 
I am convinced that it is the foreign cloth that blocks 
the way as nothing else does. If we. can put this 
Himalayan obstacle out of the way, we shall easily 
cope with hillocks. 


Difference Stated 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

May I again thank you for allowing me to stay 
with you in the Ashram a few weeks. ago? 

While there I read in. Young India of January 
19th the account of the meetings of the International 
Fellowship, and had several. discussions with membets 
of the Ashram on the subject. I wonder if you will 
kindly print this letter of mine giving the thoughts it 
suggested to me. 

1. | think there is some confusion of thought in 
going on from the admission that “all religions contain 
truth’ (which I feel most of us frankly and gladly 
admit ) to say that “all religions are true.’ The latter 
statement takes us a great deal too far, for it would 
mean that the simplest and crudest forms of primitive 
belief in magic, idolatry, spirit-worship etc. are as 
good as the great higher religions of the world ¢. g, 
Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Christianity, Buddhism. 

And surely that is not true? We can see ata 
glance that it is not. Your own words at the top of 
column 2 p. 22 seem to admit as much. If we believed 
that, we should be quite content to leave our backward 
savage brethren to go in their blindness. And common 
humanity, even apart from any sense that we possess 
more light in any special higher religion, will not 
allow us to leave them so. 

2. Surely a more correct account is to say that each 
religion, higher or lower, does contain indeed some 
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light ahd truth, mixed up more or less with darkness 
and error. And it is the plain duty of every man and 
woman to search and test, by the power of the moral 
conscience that.God has given him or her, wherein 
the clearest light and truth shines. 

And further it is his moral responsibility, as a free 
Spirit, in co-operation with God’s Spirit, so to search 
and examine and test; and not to excuse himself by 
any slack vagueness from this stern call to clear and 
brave thinking. And if his thinking leads him to some 
fuller light, surely that same moral responsibility must 
lead him to try to help others to see the truth he has 
learnt and free them from this or that element of 
falsity in their religion. 

God is one. His light and truth are one. But 
there have been and are many degrees and varieties 
of men’s understanding of them. We are all called 
upon to think more and think clearly, lest we miss 
something of what He reveals. 

3. I am very much attracted by your illustration 
of the smell of a rose. We will all admit that the 
real proof of the truth of a religion is the fragrance 
of real spirituality, love, joy, peace, that may emanate 
from those that hold to that religion. And without 
that our creeds and professions and preachings of it, 
even our worship and prayers, will not lead anyone 
to see that we have ‘“‘a secret of the Lord” with us. 

But does it follow from this that we cannot imparta 
share of what we rejoice in to others in any other way 
than as the smell of a rose imparts itself? The answer 
to this comes, | think, out of the succeeding paragraphs. 

4. The word Christianity suggests a system or 
code of beliefs and practices, rather than a Living 
Way, as the first Christians thought of it. The word 
* proselytize’”’ has gathered round it associations of 
tabligh and sangathan etc. of an unfortunate kind. 
Even the word “ Conversion,’ though it is so good, 
meatiing the turning of a man’s heart to God as he 
has found Him, has not escaped giving a wrong 
impression sometimes. 

But, to put it quite simply, if a man comes to 
see in Jesus Crucified and Risen God’s Truth and Love 
and Power manifested in a way he does not find 
anywhere else} and if, so finding and seeing, he falls 
in love with Jesus, and knows that He is his Saviour 
and King through life and through death; and if he 
feéls how much others need Him also: ultimately can 
he do less than come out and confess Him, and take 
his place on His side clearly and openly and finally, 
and help his fellows to share in his new-found treasure, 
even if it means suffering for His sake ? 

5, The break with the old home and _ brotherhood 
which so often results from a man’s or a woman's 
open confession of Christ as Lord, has been very 
distressing to both sides, But it should be remembered 
that’ in almost all cases it is the old home and brother- 
hood which has forced this on, and not the ‘convert’. 
He has not sought this, but has been driven by their 
opposition into this position of acute separation and 
over-againstness. 

Christ does call men to take up the Cross and 
follow Him, whatever it cost; to place themselves under 
His banner, join His fellowship of faithful servants, 
hewever you like to express it. Dut it is not in order 
that they may form yet another exclusive community, 
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fighting for its own 
own numbers; 
become a_ leaven within 
transforming 


rights, striving for tabligh of ils 
but simply in order that they may 
the whole lump, gradually 
those around them by the influence of 
their faith and life, a regenerating force for the whole 
nation, a fellowship of service of the whole. 

How far we of Christ’s brotherhood have failed 
to be this, you and we, alas, know. But nevertheless 
that is clearly what He means us to be, 
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, Yours Sincerely, 
Cambridge mission 


W. F. IRELAND. 

| I gladly publish the foregoing, It was made cleat 
at those meetings of International Fellowship that I 
had meant the principal religions of the world and 1 
had maintained that all were true more or less and 
that all were necessarily imperfect. Here therefore 
there is agreement. Lut.Mr. Ireland’s letter leaves on 
the mind the impression that there is a fundamental 
difference between him and me regarding conversion, 
no matter by what name it is called. Let me extend 
the analogy of fragrance, faulty as all analogies are in 
their very nature. The rose imparts its fragrance nol 
in many ways but only one. Those who have not the 
sense of smell will miss it. You cannot feel the 
fragrance through the tongue or the ear or the skin. 
So may you not receive spirituality except through 
the spiritual sense. Hence have all religions recognised 
the necessity of that sense being awakened. It is a 
second birth, A man with intense spirituality may 
without speech or a gesture touch the hearts of 
millions who have never seen him and whom he has 
never seen. The most eloquent pseacher if he has not 
spirituality in him will fail to touch the hearts of his 
audience. Therefore I venture to think that most of 
the effort of modern missions is not only useless but 
more often than not harmful. At the root of missionary 
effort is also the assumption that one’s own belief is 
true not only for oneself but forall the world; whereas 
the truth is that God reaches earth through millions 
of ways not understood by us. In missionary effort 
therefore there is lack of real humility that instinctively 
recognises human limitations and the limitless powers 
of God. I have no feeling that from a spiritual standpoint 
1 am necessarily superior to the so-called savage. And 
spiritual superiority is a dangerous thing to feel. It is like 
many other things which we can perceive,analyse and prove 
through our senses. lf it is there, I cannot be deprived 
of it by any power on earth, and it will have its effect 
in its own due time. but if in matters of medicine 
and other natural sciences, | feel my superiority over 
others, a thing of which I may be legitimately conscious 
and if 1 have love for my fellow beings, I would 
naturally share my knowledge with them. but things 
of the spirit 1 leave to God and thus keep the bond 
between fellow beings and myself 
within limits. But I must 
any further. 


pure, correct and 
not carry this argument 


My first feeling was not to publish Mr. Ireland’s letter 
but to send a brief reply to him privately. But my 
regard for him has prompted me to comply with his 
wish without any ado knowing full well that this is 
not a matter which admits of any conclusive argument 
especially from-my side and in view of the position 


herein described by me. M. K. G.| 
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How am | to serve India? 

{ While turning over the files of Indian Opinion 
at Phcenix, in South Africa, I came across an article 
by the late Willie Pearson, which referred to a book on 
Ireland, called Benedict Kavanagh. Benedict asks the 
old priest, who deeply loved his country, the question, 
“How am | to serve Ireland?’ and the old priest 
faithfully and well. Mr. Pearson states, 
in Calcutta, 


answers him 


that his own students had come to him 
asking him the same question, ‘How am I to serve 
India?’ In reply, he gave them the passages he had 
marked from his Irish story, where the old Catholic 
priest so wisely teaches Benedict Kavanagh his duty. 
Since the teaching given is just as practical and good, 
as when Willie Pearson quoted it many years ago, I 
feel certain that those who have read the book will 
like to hear his quotations. These will also reveal 
indirectly what form of. service was in the loving 
heart of Willie Pearson himself. ‘He being dead, yet 


speaketh.’ C.F. A.J] 


Benedict had gone to the village where the old 
priest lived and had asked him the question which was 
troubling his heart, as to how he could serve Ireland. 
At that moment two peasants passed on_ their way 
back from the market, and the priest pointed at them, 
saying : 

“What did you notice about them? Their clothes 
are coarse and they are poor. Yes, and what else? 
The man is sober, He has not touched drink today, 
though he was in the big town, as they call it, and 
was buying and selling. Therefore the woman looked 
happy. She was not drooping or tired, and her beauty 
for all the hard work she does, will not leave her a 
a year or two. And what else? Could you see their 
éyes? They have brave steady eyes, the man especially, 
People who have such eyes have self-respect. No one 
has bullied them, or will, or can. These two, the man 
and the woman, are not afraid of anyone. They have 
learned to speak the truth, There has been joy in 
their lives, singing and dancing. Why are they like 
that? Why is that man not reeling home along the 
road, straightening himself as he passes me, and looking 
at me with furtive, lying, eyes? Why is the woman 
not cringing to you, begging, lying, grumbling 2? Let 
me tell you. Because a man lived in their village of 
Carrowkeel for forty years, as parish priest, who had 
found out how to serve Ireland. T’ather Moran was 
my predecessor. Men called him a fool. They 
despised him, because they said, he did not know how 
to get on in the world. They saw his shabby coat, 
but they did not see that his coat didn’t matter, 
They did not understand the real greatness of 
the man, how he kept the people to their Irish 
tongue and Irish way: how he taught them to be 
sober, self-respecting, truthful. They called him a 
foal, but he had found out the way to serve Ireland 
and he worked at the service without reward or Sinise. 
Let them call him a fool.. I ask no more for myself 
than to be just such another fool as Father Moran.” 

Benedict made no answer, and for a time Father 
O’Meara did not speak again. They walked together 
along the road, drawing nearer to the ruins of an 
ancient tower. Across the bay, far out towards the 
west, the village of Carrowkeel could be dimly seen. 
Father O'Meara stretched out his arm and pointed; 
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“Have you good eyes? Then look out there. Do 
you see the three lights in a line a little to the left of 
the village ? That’s what we call our technical school, 
a very grand name for a shed with a galvanised iron 
roof. If you were in there now, you’d see the boys 
gathering for their carpentry class. They are not 
being made into carpenters, given a trade, but just 
taught the use of tools. We want no more gaps in 
walls, blocked with old harrows and rotten beams. 
We want neat gates to swing on hinges, shelves in the 
house, chairs mended, good doors for the stables. It’s 
all part of the same work. It’s the learning of self- 
reliance and self-respect.” ; 

Benedict gazed across the empty bay. He saw the 
three lighted windows, imagined the scene within, felt 
hope rise in him. 

““And you have done that for them!” he said,— 
“you or Father Moran?” 

“No, I have not done it for them. There you 
touch the great mistake, which has brought to ruin so 
many fine-sounding schemes. Things must not be done 
for our people. They must learn to do the things for 
themselves, ‘Nothing, literally nothing, can be done from 
outside. Have we not had enough of that? Money 
poured out, wasted. Strangers coming to teach and 
going away disheartened. For our people there is only 
one hope, and that is in themselves, themselves alone. 
Even we, the priests, who are of the people, as no 
other educated men are, and know them as no 
one else- can, even we must not do things for them, 
must not drill and drive them.” 

“But Father Moran whom you spoke of ?” 

“He did not do things for them. He taught them 
the spirit which now makes them able to do things for 
themselves. I try to follow his example.”’ 

They came to the point of the road above the old 
tower, climbed the wall and went across the grass. 
They sat down together on some stones which lay 
where they had fallen from the ruin years before. 

“But you have not told me,” said Benedict, “ how 
I am to serve Ireland? Iam not a priest.’ 

“But Ireland wants your service too. You can do 
what a priest cannot do, if you will.” 

Y AVhat is it?” 

“Would you be willing to live here among these 
people? Remember that you will have no educated 
men to speak to except me, and no other. You will 
be cut off from many pleasant and good things. You 
will only now and then be able to go away to hear 
good music, see pictures and plays. You will miss 
the stimulant of clever talk about great “matters and 
exciting events. Your interests will become narrowed 
as time passes. You will grow to be in one way a 
smaller kind of man than you might have been, 
smaller intellectually, of less culture. Are you ina 
position to count the cost of such sacrifice, and having 
reckoned will you make it?” 

“I am ready to make it. 
counted the cost.” 

He thought of his friends in Dublin; of living as 
a gentleman; of the delight on which he had turned 
his back the week before; and believed that he knew 
what the sacrifice asked of him meant. 

“You tell me,’’ went on the priest, “ that you 
intend to sell this estate of yours to the tenants at 


I think 1 have already 
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Once. But when you sell-it you do 


your responsibility towards those 
been your tenants. 


not get rid of 
who would have 
You now cease to be a landlord 
Over these tenants of yours. You become instead 
their friend. As their neighbour, as a brother farmer 
——for you must learn to till the land you keep—you 
may in time become their friend. If you love them 
they will in time love you and trust you.” 

Benedict sat silent, hesitating. He had come to 
Iather O'Meara as a prophet. He had expected to be 
bidden to do some great thing. And now he was 
asked to turn farmer, to plough fields, to talk to 
ignorant men about calves and _ bullocks, to find 
adventures and stirring emotion in experimenting with 


potatoes, Could this indeed be the service of Ireland, 
the fitting worship of the Queen, who was to be 
crowned ? 


“Ts there no more than that?” he asked. 

“What do you want more?” asked the priest. 
“Do you not realise that Ireland’s future is in the 
hands of those peasants who are buying their fields ? 
In their hands for the future will be the responsibility 
for the conduct of public business. Their representa- 
tives will levy rates, spend money. Already the 
management of part of the education of the country 
depends on them. It is for them to start schools like 
that one across the bay, to find-instruction for themselves 
and their sons in better ways of farming, to found 
libraries. Do you not see that for four fifths of Ireland 
everything depends upon them? If they are lazy, thrift- 
less, selfish; if they are content to give over the business 
of the country to the care of shallow demagogues; if they 
come to regard corruption and shames and lies as 
natural, inevitable features of public life: if they them- 
selves refuse to think greatly, patriotically; then the final 
ruin of Ireland must be something far completer and 
more hopeless than any of her misfortunes in the past. 
But if they have friends,— not masters and Governors, 
but friends,— who themselves feel high things and 
live in the light of great hopes, who hate baseness, and 
will not let the canker of it eat the heart out of the 
public life, then our people will rise to their opportu- 
nities. Then we shall have the foundation of our 
nation noble,— the men who drive spades into the 
brown earth, the women who rear babies in ‘the 
cottages, if these are noble, all will be well with us. 
It is for you, who are not a priest, to go into the 
fields and work, into the battles and fight, into the life 
of politics, national and local, and to see that the work is 
well done, the fight fought bravely, the life lived nobly. 
‘Is there no more than that?’ you ask. Why! the 
honour I offer you is so great as to be intolerable. 
_ But I say to you again, count the cost before you venture. 
These are no light travail pains: nor quickly past. To 
work for Ireland is no holiday task. What you mean 
for good will be taken for evil. The truth you speak 
will be distorted into lies. You will mot win cheers 
—or not often,—Dbut instead of them, reviling. Can you 
bear such things? Dare you go on speaking the truth, 
when those who love lies curse you and the mob 
shrieks at you? Can you bear that? You will find 
that the people you love will not always love you; 
that at times, often, your name will be for a hissing 
antl a reproach to them. Can you bear that? But 
there is more than that, There are harder things 


still, 


Have you the courage to rise again after you 
have fallen ? To go back and start afresh when you have 
missed the path and gone astray? Have you the 
indomitable spirit of persistence, which will enable 
you to return to work again and again after 
mistaken effort, after miserable failure? This is the 
spirit that we want. It takes no courage to bray out 
sounding words, when the crowd is in the humour to 
cheer us. But it does take courage to serve Treland 
faithfully. Where are we to find it?” 


Fiji for the Fijians 
(By C, F. Andrews) 

One of the most serious dangers in the way of 
attainment of Swaraj in India in the fullest sense of the 
term—moral and_ spiritual, as political and 
geographical,—may be this. We are likely to be 


tempted to ‘assist’ the white rulers in their “trustee- 
ship over the 


well as 


natives, whether African, Fijian, or 
Malay. The most dangerous clause, of that kind, was 
put in the latest White Paper from Whitehall, which 
states that the trusteeship over the natives in Kenya 
may be shared by the immigrant communities, 
The Government official in the Legislature pointed to 
that plural—“ “ communities,’ not ‘community,’ ”—with 
satisfaction, and regarded it as an assurance that 
Indian equality with the white immigrants was not to 
be threatened. But there are different kinds of equality; 
and we who are fighting against imperialism do not 
wish for a moment to be equal partners in imperialism 
over the native Africans; for that, in plain language, 
is what the hypocritical word ‘trusteeship’ really means. 
Pandit Banarasidas Chaturvedi was quite right in 
protesting in the Modern Review against the insidious- 
ness of that plural. 

Once I gave a somewhat sinister name to this 
‘joint-imperialism.’ I called it the ‘jackal policy.’ 
The great British lion would allow India to follow it 
on its march of finding its prey, and would allow India 
to pick the bones after the lion’s feast was over, I 
said that nothing in the world must let us ever ‘ play 
jackal’ to the British lion over the native races. 

I have kept an article written by the Rey. J. W. 
Burton of Melbourne, concerning Fiji, which makes me 
feel some alarm lest the same temptation 
day be offered to us out there. There 
dangerous offer ever made than the old Roman 
imperialist offer.—Divide et Impera. ‘Divide and 
Rule.’ Everywhere imperialism feeds upon this policy: 
everywhere it is sure to be tried. The temptation 
may soon be offered in South Africa for the Indian 
to take sides—we will not say too openly against 
the native African; for that would be giving away the 
secret. But the bribe will be offered, that it is much 
better for the Indian not ‘to ‘interfere’ in native 
affairs, or not to ‘have too much to do’. with them, 
etc. etc.,—advice which may have some meaning at a 
certain stage, but which may also lead to a fearful 
estrangement later, if it is carried out in the interests 
of the white race against the African race. 

In Kenya, one can already notice the same bribery 
beginning. It is openly said by European settlers that 
it would be very Indians to ask for the 
common franchise, because that in the long run would 
mean both Indian and European being swamped by 


may some 
is nO more 


unwise for 
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the native vote. dee asks the natural question, leaders in Fiji, not to be tempted or bribed with 
“Why not? It is their country, not ours!’ then one promises, which may seem to give the Indian a 


is called a Bolshevist by the European and the argu- 
ment is at an end. 

After this introduction, the following quotation from 
the Rev. J, W. Burton, in an article hended ‘ Fiji for 
the Fijians’ will tell its own story: 

“The old respect,” he writes, “so punctiliously 
observed in the past, is almost gone, and the white 
weighed in Fijian balances—and 

rather resents it. He cannot command respect as 
a white man merely; he must merit it in other 
ways. We were travelling in a sugar train from 
Na Sigatoka to Nadi. There is a small carriage 
that for years was reserved for Europeans; but we 
found ourselves on this trip uncomfortably crowded 
by natives. Ten years ago such conduct would 
have been impossible; no native would have dared 
to thrust himself uninvited into the august presence 
of the European. Perhaps even more surprising 
was the fact that the highest Chief and Government 
Koko of the district was also jostled by the rank 
and file—a few years ago every native would have 
melted from the compartment into which so high 
a chief had stepped. The old loyalties and 
adhesions of the village are passing, aad there is a 
marked tendency to evade the restrictions of village 
life and “go to Suva’ or elsewhere, The 
communal life, which has been both a_ blessing 
and a curse to the Fijian people, is suffering shock, 
and one scarcely knows whether a new and 
disciplined individualism will grow with sufficient 
speed and strength to replace it, and thus save the 
race from extinction.”’ 

Mr. Burton then goes on to describe the growing 
friction between the white man and the Tijian, into 
which at any moment the Indian in Fiji may be drawn. 
He mentions the ‘Apolosi Movement’ which I can 
remember quite well; for the trouble had already 
arisen when I went out to Fiji for the second time 
in 1917. Mr. Burton writes: 

“An interesting movement called ‘Fiji for 
the Fijians’ was started some while ago, and for 

a time flared through the islands, Its Jeader was a 

youth named Apolosi. Roughly, the aim was to 

cut out the white planter and trader, and for the 

Fijian to grow, ship, and market his own produce. 

The scheme had much that was worthy in it; and 

it is a thousand pities that Government and missions 

did not advise and guide that new and healthy 

impulse. Apolosi, under the influence of a new- 

found power, lost his head and did unwise and 

even fraudulent things. He was deported for a 

term to the lonely island of Rotuma; but he is just 

about due to return to Fiji, and great preparations 
are being made for his home-coming. What may 
happen then it is impossible to State, for he has 
many sympathisers, and many secret followers. 

The truth is that the Fijian has awakened to find 

that his best land has been taken from him; and 

he sees Europeans and Indians growing 
his ancestral possessions. ” 

The last picture that I shall give from this remark- 
able arficle is still more impressive. It shows that 
the utmost wisdom will soon be needed among Indian 


man is being 


rich on 


semblance of equality, while neglecting to satisfy the 
Fijian native himself, He continues; 


“One of the young bloods of the race who 
had been to Europe an service jn the great war 
wrote a letter of inquiry regarding the franchise to 
Nea Mata the Gavernment vernacular paper, It 
was neither printed nor acknowledged, Nothing 
daunted this troublesome youth, the leader of a 
band of new thinkers, in July, 1923, wrote to the 
Colonial Secretary asking for information. In 
September he received a belated and non-committal 
reply, which pointed out that Fijians were different 
from Indians and really better off because they 
were under the maternal wing of a kindly Govern- 
ment. But the young Fijian fledgling has no 
enthusiasm for the shelter of maternal wings; he 
wants to try his own, In the Governor’s speech 
in the vernacular to the council of chiefs in Novem: 
ber, 1922, a colourless reference was made ta 
this request for more democratic representation, and 
a fatherly command was given to thee Fijian to be 
content in the state in which he had been placed, 
But the young Fijian is not content, and he cannot 
be satisfied that his hereditary chiefs are in any 
real sense his representatives to-day, 


“The writer had the honour of being invited to 
a special meeting of a Fijian “Secret Society,” 
composed of young men from Government and 
mission colleges,and many comfortable white 
people in Fiji would have rubbed their eyes in 
surprise had they heard the frank and radical 
discussions in that room, This subject of elected 
representatives was specially on their minds. 


“*This is our own land,’ they said in effect; 
‘have we no right to a share ‘jn its government ? 
If white men and Indians vote, who are aliens, 
why should not we who are sons of the soil have 
the same privilege ?’" 


From these quotations,. something of what is in 
store for us in the future may be gathered. Just as a 
straw will show what way the wind blows, so these 
things are indications of a great struggle that lies 
ahead, Italy today is furiously imperialist under 
Mussolini, although not long ago Italy was crying out 
loudly against Austrian imperialism. The one remedy 
against the disease of Imperialism that ancient Indians 
discovered centuries ago is contained in the words of 
the Upanishat which I freely translate as follows: 


“Those who see God in all things and all things 
in God, they attain immortality, "’ 


[Though what Dinabandhu says is the truth and 
nothing but the truth, I fear that if the British 
Imperialist rulers offer: the Indian emigrants in any part 
of the world, sufficient inducement, they will succumb, 
and imagine that they are ‘ equal partners’ not knowing 
that they are but ‘jackals,’ But the hope lies in 
Imperialists never offering enough inducement and the 
“native wit of the Indian emigrants Seeing through the 
thin veil of Imperial maya, M. K, G.] 
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My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XLV 


Sharp Practice ? 


I had no doubt about the soundness of my advice, 
but I doubted very much my fitness for doing full 
justice to the case. I felt it would be a most hazardous 
undertaking to argue such a difficult case before the 
Supreme Court, and I appeared before the Bench in 
fear and trembling. 


As soon as I referred to the error in the accounts, 
one of the judges said: 


‘Is not this sharp practice, Mr. Gandhi ?’ 


I boiled within to hear this charge. It was 
intolerable to be accused of sharp practice when there 
was not the slightest warrant for it. 


‘With a judge prejudiced from the start like this, 
there is little chance of success in this difficult 
case,’ I said to myself. But I composed my thoughts 
and answered: 

‘I am surprised that your Lordship should suspect 
sharp practice without hearing me out!’ 

‘No question of a charge,’ said the judge, ‘It is 
a mere suggestion.’ 

“The suggestion here-seems to me to amount to a 
charge. I would: ask your Lordship to hear me out 
and then arraign me if there is any occasion for it.’ 

‘I am sorry to have interrupted you,’ replied the 
judge. ‘Pray do go on with your explanation of the 
discrepancy. ’ 

I had enough material in support of my explana- 
tion. Thanks to the Judge having raised this question, 
I was able to rivet the Court’s attention on my argu- 
ment from the very start. I felt much encouraged and 
took the opportunity of entering into a detailed 
explanation. The Court gave me a patient hearing 
and I was able to convince the Judges that the 
discrepancy was due entirely to inadvertence. They 
therefore did not feel disposed to cancel the whole 
award which had involved considerable labour. 

The opposing Counsel seemed to feel secure in 
the belief that not much argument would be needed 
after the etror had been admitted. But the Judges 
continued to interrupt him, as they were convinced 
that the error was a slip which could be easily rectified, 


The Counsel laboured hard to attack the award, but 
the Judge who had originally started with the suspicion 
had now come round definitely to my side. 


"Supposing Mr. Gandhi had not admitted the error, 
what would you have done?’ he asked. 

‘It was impossible for us to secure the services 
of a more competent and honest expert accountant 
than the one appointed by us.’ 


“The Court must presume that you know your 
case best. If you cannot point out anything beyond 
the slip which any expert accountant is liable to commit, 
the Court will be loath to compel the parties to go in 
for fresh litigation and fresh expenses, because of a 
patent mistake. We may not order a fresh hearing 
when such an error can be easily corrected,’ continued 
the Judge. 


And so the Counsel’s objection was overruled. 
The Court either confirmed the award, with the error 
rectified, or ordered the arbitrator to’ rectify the error, 
I forget which. 

I was extremely delighted. My client and senior 
Counsel were equally delighted, and I was confirmed 
in my conviction that it was not impossible to practise 
law without compromising truth, 


Let the reader however remember that even truth- 
fulness in the practice of the profession cannot. cure 
it of the fundamental defect that vitiates it. 


(Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 
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A Creeper in Peridiniya 
A couple of miles from Kandy, itself a natural 
garden, are situated the Peridiniya Dotanical Gardens, 


renowned to be perhaps the best in the world, and 


when we were in Kandy during the Ceylon tour in 
November last, we made up our minds to devote 
some time to a visit to this beauty spot. It is vast 


in extent and it would take a botanist to enumerate 
the multitudinous varieties of trees, plants and creepers 
that one finds there. This floral kingdom seemed very 
much like a human or animal kingdom and perhaps 
there was more harmony in it than in the other 
two. For the giant and the dwarf, the elephant 
and the ant, and the carnivorous and the vegetarian 
among them seemed to live there in perfect amity, 
and if one invited you to its most cooling shade, 
the other invited you to appreciate the beauty, the 
fragrance, or the weird form and colour of its flowers. 
And if there were many destined to live a day or at 
best a season, there were some that had lived for 
ages, and could reveal in their hoary limbs a nation’s 
history to a wizard who could unlock their secrets. 
There were huge rugged palms that reminded one of 
tall nude red JIndians, as there were majestic 
eucalyptuses reminding one of perfect Greek statues, 
and there were some that had outgrown the 
“semi-barbarous’ state and were draped in luxuriant 
vegetation. For the first time in our lives we saw 
the tree that yields the familiar mace and nutmeg. 
The ground -anderneath was covered over with 
pear-shaped fruits, some of them split into two and 
exposing a rich crimson arillus draping the dark nut 
within. With the curiosity of children we picked 
pocketfuls of them and moved on wondering how 
little we knew of things so familiar. 

We now came to an expansive lawn, and as we 
were treading on it carelessly, we found numerous 
shrubs closing their leaves and shrinking from us as 
though from one who had outraged their modesty. We 
sat down and for several minutes watched the little 
leaves close and droop, sometimes at the merest puff 
of a breath, and wondered at their strange sensibility. 


But we moved on, and now a graceful human form 
clad in Tamil sari attracted Sjt. Rajagopalachari’s atten- 
tion. We had watched the trees and lingered near the 
mimosas, but we had not the power to commune 
with them. Sjt. Rajagopalachari hurried towards this 
sylvan beauty, confident that he would be able to hold 
converse with her even if she was a human mimosa. 

She did not shrink from us as she would have done 
had she met us in the land of her birth. But she 
took care to tell us that she was an ‘untouchable.’ 
She hailed from a village very near Salem and Sjt. 
Rajagopalachari and his daughter took no time in 
winning her confidence. In a little while we found them 
plunged into intimate conversation about how she had 
happened to come there, what she was doing and 
whether she had anything like a home. 

She felt as though she had met a full brother and 
sister and there was a_ touch of pathos in her voice 
although her face was ever smiling. She had come 
in search of work, possibly with a kangany recruiting 
Jabour for the plantations, but she had happened to 
find work in the Gardens and lived in a hut close by, 


‘Are you quite happy?’ ‘Yes’, she said, but there 
was a strange sadness in her tone, 

She was earning some seven annas a day and her 
husband a trifle more than she, and they were apparently 
happy. And what could be happier than to sweep the 
garden grounds and to tend and water the little plants 
and live in those glorious surroundings with her 
husband? She was as clean and tidy as any one of 
us, her single-piece garment was as clean as our clothes 
and there was an ineffable grace and manner about 
her which any upper class girl would covet. 

Sjt. Rajagopalachari’s mind went back for a moment 
to the tea plantations we had visited a few days before. 
His heart had sunk within him as he contemplated the 
conditions under which the thousands of Tamil labourers 
were working for their European employers. ‘ Khadi 
may not give them as much as eight annas a day,’ 
he had said to himself, ‘but Khadi would certainly 
prevent their moral ruin,’ In fact some of the self- 
introSpecting ones had confessed to him, ‘If we had 
employment at home, giving us no more than Khadi 
can give; we would not venture out to these strange 
lands to earn a few more coppers and damnation into 
the bargain.’ 

‘This -girl is certainly better off than they,’ concluded 
Sjt. Rajgopalachari, ‘better off both materially and 
morally, and Khadi would not have made her happier.’ 
He had argued, quite vehemently, with the labourers 
on the hills that they were no better for having come 
to that distant land. They were cut off from their 
homes and surroundings. Some of them had left their 
wives and children at home, and were leading immoral 
lives. Some of them had come under the grip of 
drink. Why not go back home and help in Khadi 
production rather than in the production of tea and 
work their own as well as others’ ruin? But he saw no 
occasion to argue in a_ similar way with the girl. 
She was there with her husband and happy. Where- 
as he could promise the plantation labourer employ- 
ment and clean and respectable living, he could not 
promise her those things. She would be no happier 
if she went back home, she would again be an out- 
cast and might fail to find employment, for all that 
Sjt. Rajagopalachari might like to do for her. 

But we passed on. We now came across a three 
years old baby rolling on the lawn, quite happy with 
himself. He got up and greeted us with a smile. 
We did not know that he was the child of her whom 
we had met a-short while ago, until the proud mother 
came running and met us again, and held up the baby 
before us, as though wanting us to admire the 
“Madonna with her child. We had a pleasant chat 
again, Sjt. Rajagopalachari feeling more convinced than 
before that by no possible argument could he tempt 
her back to her old home. The baby completed if 
there was anything wanting in that picture of 
domestic felicity. 

We talked mechanically away, about her new home, 
her baby, her husband. At the mention of the last 
word, however, a shadow crept over her face, casting 
another shadow over the mental picture of felicity 
we had drawn of her surroundings. Her freedom of 
speech left her for a moment, and with deep sorrow 
she gave out her secret, Whether it was because she 
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’ she felt that she must not keep 
= truth from us, heaven-born Brahmans, I cannot say. 
but she now told her tale of wee. She had been 
married in the land of her birth, and her good man 
was not her lawfully wedded husband, but one with 
whom she had been tempted to come away from a 
life of poverty and misery. That was the canker that 
seemed to be consuming her heart and casting a 
blight on all the happiness that the comfort and 
beauty of her surroundings could give her. Fugitive 
moments of self-introspection made her pine for the 
old days of hardship and poverty, but of 
The heart of the Hindu wife within her seemed to 
revolt against what she in the depth of her being 
khew to be a wrong. She seemed to forget all the 
indignities ahd insults that were her daily lot in India 
aiid pined to get back home. 


innocence. 


Sjt. Rajagopalachari moved away from the 
silent and speechless, through the very uprush of 
feelings that had choked him. He sighed within 
himself and his thoughts went back te the potency of 
the spinning wheel. 


scene 


Would not the chatkha have prevented the wrong? 
Perhaps. Lut it seemed to be a monstrous tragedy 
that a human being, with such a keen sense of right 
and wrong, should be regarded as untouchable and 
driven to a course from which there seemed to be no 
escape. 


M. D. 
‘The Triumph of Race Hatred’ 


The International Federation of Trades Unions, 
commonly called the Amsterdam International, to 
distinguish it from the Moscow International, has been 
put through a very searching test in the course of 
the last few years and has come out with flying 
colours. The Executive was asked whether it would 
affiliate the I. C. U. of South Africa, which is a new 
Trades Union organisation, open to all races, but in 
practice a Union of the African Bantus. The. Lc. U. 
remained a separate Trades Union for the sole reason 
that the White Trades Union organisation will not 
admit them, or affiliate with them. If 1 remember 
the facts rightly, the White Trades Union organisation 
of South Africa had failed to affiliate itself with the 
Amsterdam International. Therefore, the I. C. U. had 
every right to ask for affiliation. Affiliation was 
granted on the one condition that the 1. C. U. would 
affiliate with any other Trades Union in South Africa, 
if they on their side were willing. 

The I.C. U. has never closed its ranks to any 
wotker, whatever his race may be. Its Executive, in 
accordance with the request of the Amsterdam 
International, have now asked for affiliation with the 
White workers’ unions. This, it appears, has been 
refused. The Amsterdam International has in con- 
sequence published, under the heading “The Triumph 
of Race Hatred,’ the following paragraph in its 
Bulletin: 

“(1. FE. T. U.) It will be remembered that 
the union of South African coloured workers (the 

‘Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union ) which 

is affiliated with the I. F. T. U. has recently 
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undertaken a thorough revision of its Mules, in’ 
order to bring the active young organisation into 
complete harmony with ‘free’ trade union princi- 
ples on the basis of the experience acquired by its 
secretary during his last years 
The 1. C. U. has likewise, bearing in mind the 
condition laid down by the Il. Ff. T. U. when ad- 
milling it, — that it should affiliate with any centre 


visit to Lurope. 


for white and black workers which might be 
established in South Africa, — sent in a formal 
application for admission to the South African 


Trades Union Congress of white workers. Accord- 
ing to 


been refused: and. it 


information received, this application has 
is to be presumed that race 
prejudice has much to do with the refusal. This 
is the more regrettable, because the South African 
Government has lately striven to apply with great 
stringency the recent Native Adininistration Act. 
The offices of the local branches of the Union are 
being subjected to search raids, and the officials 
prosecuted; while in Natal things are even worse, 
for the farmers are destroying and burning the huts 
of union members. Meanwhile, the Government 
looks on passively, and has even refused to sell to 
the I. C. U. land for the purpose of providing 


shelter for the evicted members. 


“All these abominations are however only 
having the contrary effect to that desired by the 
Government. The I. C. U. is growing in strength; 
its membership continues to rise, and its leader are 
as courageous as evet. It is to be hoped that they 
will feel the stronger for the thought that the white 
workers represented in the International Federation 
of Trade Unions are on their side. The “ civilisa- 
tion’ of the ruling white race has been pressing 
longer and more heavily upon black than upon 
white workers, and they have therefore a double 
claim upon the sympathy of those, among the white 
races, who are ashamed of such a * civilisation, ’ 
i.v., the workers.” 


The capital letters 1. F. T. U. represent the words 
‘International Federation of Trades Unions,’ 1. c., The 
Amsterdam International. It is important to note that 
the British Trades Union Congress forms a_ very 
important part of the L. I’. T. U. While we may deeply 
regret the recent action taken by Mr. Kamsay 
Macdonald and the Labour Parliamentary party in 
England in acquiescing in the appointment of the Simon 
Commission on a racial basis, we must remember at 
the saine time that the British Trades Union Congress 
has not committed itself, and we can be thankful to 
find, from this International Labour Movement in 
Europe, such an outspoken condemnation of racialicn 
as the Bulletin article, entitled “The Triumph of Race 
Hatred,’ contains. 

Cr Fav. 

{1 am sure that the Amsierdam International, if 
it was placed in the same condition as the White 
Trades Union of Johannesburg, would not bchave 
otherwise than the latter; nor would it have acted 
otherwise than Mr. Ramsay Macdonald or Mr. Lansbury 
if its members had found themselves iu their 
position. 


M. K. G] 
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The Doctrine of Frightfulness 

In answer to a question put by a member of the 
late Hunter Committee, General Dyer admitted that 
Jallianwalla was designed to create frightfulness. In 
making the admission the late General enunciated no 
Indeed ‘‘ the ablest Civil Service in the 
its greatness on 


new doctrine. 
world’* has laid the foundation of 
frightfulnesses. 

In pursuance of this well known policy, according 
to the information received at the time of going to 
press it appears that summary steps are now to be 
taken against the farmers of Bardoli in order to compel 
submission. For eight preliminary notices of forfeiture 
have been served upon certain Satyagrahis of Bardoli. 
The names of these seem to have been carefully 
chosen, for all of them happen to be banias 
of note. The choice has been so made presumably 
because banias who have the reputation of being weak 
and timid are expected to yield under notices of 
forfeiture. What can be more natural, officialdom would 
argue, than that banias weakening, the others must 
follow suit. Satyagrahis need not be surprised at this 
first show of frightfulness. They have been repeatedly 
told to expect forfeitures and worse. Let them now 


show their strength if they have it in them. 
M. K. G. 


Young India 


The National Week 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


The national week comes upon us with seasonlike 
regularity and has found us more or less wanting since 
after 1922. The 6th April to 13th April should be 
regarded as days of privilege, introspection, intense 
national activity and self-purification. These precious 
seven days should be days of stock taking and heart 
searching. The morning of 6th April 1919 found 
an India awakened to a sense of her dignity. Hindus, 
Musalmans and others composing the nation felt 
themselves united like blood brothers as they are in 
reality, if they would but recognise themselves as sons 
of the soil. 

6th of April 1919 found an India endowed with a 
true spirit of Swadeshi which culminated in Khadi and 
which is now feeding according to the latest figures 
over 90,000 poor spinners. 

The spirit thus awakened continued to advance 
during 1920 and 1921 and we seemed to be within an 
ace of statutory Swaraj. 

But that Swaraj did not come and there was a set 
back. Apparently since then there has been only an 
ebb. Hindus and Musalmans are flying at each other’s 
throats. 

Instead of Swadeshi we have the cry for boycott 
of British goods pending settlement as if support of 
japanese goods including Japan’s cheap calico can ever 
be a substitute for Swadeshi, i. e,, Khadi, exclusive of 
all foreign cloth. After much research, reasoning and 
experience, we seemed in 1920-21 to have come to the 
conclusion that the only practical effective and necessary 
Swadeshi was Khadi, not pending any settlement but 


for all time or such time as we could discover a better 
and more paying occupation for the starving millions. 
I have seen no new argument in support of boycott of 
British goods only as distinguished from foreign 
goods. No new situation has arisen to warrant the 
belief that boycott of British goods is a practical 
proposition and that the use of foreign cloth other 
than British is not almost equally detrimental to the 
best interest of India. 

Would that those who are supporting the cry of 
boycott of British goods will seriously think over their 
programme, and if necessary, revise their plan and join 
the Khadi movement with the whole-hearted conviction 
that it and it alone can bring about complete boycott, 
not. merely of British cloth but of all foreign cloth. 

But whether they do so or not, I ain sure they do 
not make of support of foreign cloth other than British 
cloth a matter of principle. And if I am right in my 
supposition, let them support the sales of Khadi during 
the national week. If they will but study the progress 
of the Khadi movement during the past seven years 
that it has been going on, they will discover that the 
charkha has mote potency than they have ever dreamt 
of. It is potent enough, if it receives the whole-hearted 
and active support of politically minded India, to bring 
about boycott of foreign cloth even without the 
assistance of our mills. With the active and organised 
support of the latter, boycott of foreign cloth becomes 
a much easier proposition. Indeed the mill-owners 
hold the trump card if only they would play it for the 
sake of the nation. They have at their disposal a ready 
made extensive organisation, which, if they devote it to 
the service of the nation, can simplify the campaign 
of boycott and arm the nation with the power it so 
much needs. 

And why will not Hindus and Musalmans recall 


those precious seven days and shed all fear, mutual 
distrust and weakness ? 


Let me not. forget the so called untouchables, the 
classes that we Hindus have been guilty of suppressing, 
Shall we not have the vision to see-that in suppressing 
a sixth (or whatever the number) of ourselves, we 
have depressed ourselves? No man takes another 
down a pit without descending into it himself and | 
sinning in the bargain. It is not the suppressed that 
sin, It is the suppressor who has to answer for his 
crime against those whom he suppresses. 


To Subscribers 

Inland complaints. for non-receipt of any current 
issue must be made within two weeks of the date of 
issue, after which time they will not be attended to. 

Back numbers (all previous to the current) are 
charged at 4 annas each. 

All subscriptions are payable strictly in advance and 
no credit or days of grace are allowed. 

Remittances through cheques will be credited only 
when the latter are cashed, and all commissions charged 
by the banks concerned will be deducted from the 
remittances before they are credited as subscription. 

All letters of inquiry must always be accompanied 


with postage for reply. Please quote your subscriber 
number too. 


A limited ‘number of copies of the Back Volumes 

of Youyg India for the years 1925, 1926 and 1927 
are ready for sale. Price Rs. 10/~ each; postage extra, 
Manager, Young India 
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Birdols 


Sense Dawning ? 


Those who have followed the trend of events in 
Bardoli will remember that in the very first letter to 
Government, Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel drew their attention 
to a serious irregularity about 31 villages in the 
Taluka. Government in _ their reply resorted to 
quibbling and explained it away by saying that no 
fresh notification was obligatory in respect of those 
villages which were put up in higher groups. Now 
that they have come to realise the strength of the 
people, they have issued a notification bringing down 
22 villages out of these to a lower group and have 
rectified the Settlement Commissioner’s blunder. He 
will “squirm some’ (as the Americans say) finding 
his ‘settled facts’ so soon unsettled. As a result of 
the notification, three villages where enhancement of 
20 per cent. had been recommended have been brought 
under the original assessment, three in whose case 
the assessment had been increased 45 to 50 per cent. 
have the enhancement now reduced to 183 and 
20 per cent, two which had been recommended 
for 58 per cent. increase find the enhanced rate reduced 
to 20 per cent. and fourteen villages have their 
enhanced rate reduced to 25 from 50 per cent. 


If this indicates a dawning of sense, we welcome 
the step. But it does not. Government think it necessary 
to make clear, that this step affects only the grouping 
proposed, but does not affect the ‘maximum rates of 
assessment.’ In a sense we are glad that this thing 
has been emphasised, so that even those who rush 
forward for ‘compromises’ and ‘negotiations’ at 
the slightest appearance of a: concession on the part 
of Government, will be under no illusion. So far as 
the people are concerned, the notification must stiffen 
their resolve to fight the battle out to a finish. 


What it means 


For the notification only rectifie¢’a technical, though 
very serious, error. It does not rectify the initial 
wrong that vitiates the whole case. Jor let us analyse 
what has been done and what should be done. 
The Settlement Commissioner had promoted these 
villages to a higher group proceeding on his pet 
obsession of ‘the only sure basis of rental values.’ 
In one instance he dismissed the Settlement Officer’s 
recommendation for lowering the group in these words: 
‘It will be seen that in these reasons there is not 
the slightest suggestion of a reference to the value of 
land. Let.us therefore turn to the appendices.’ In 
another instance he takes “a compact group showing 
excellent rental value as to which every argument 
used for raising of the other batch applies with 
equal force.’ Ina third instance, he picks out a group 
for promotion, as ‘it cannot remain down in group 
1V’ because of its very high rental values. Now the 
Government in lowering the groups of all these 
villages have rectified the legal error of want of 
notification, and thereby reduced the rates of enhance- 
ment. But the root error lies in -*the — only 
true basis’ adopted by the Settlement Commissioner. So 
long as that remains unaffected, nothing that 
is * necessary to be done has been done. For in 
respect of all the other villages whose group remains 


the same as it was under the old settlement, the rates 
have been enhanced on the sole basis of rental values. 
More Light on the Iniquity 

How dangerous ‘that basis is Sjt. Vallabhbhai has 
pointed out in his letters to Government, and has been 
repeatedly shown.in these columns. The instructions 
issued to Settlement Officers contain the following 
important warning: 


“In compiling the statistics the Settlement Officer, 
will, of course, be careful:to exclude transactions Which 
appear to be only nominally sales or mortgages, ¢. g., 
sales which are accompanied by verbal agreements 
that the vendor shall on repayment of the sale money 
be restored to his original position as owner of the 
land. ”’ 

Now the readers will remember the certificate that 
the Settlement Commissioner has given the Settlement 
Officer regarding the scrutiny exercised by him in the 
preparation of the statistics: “Generally I regret to 
note that I cannot believe that Appendix G has been 
scrutinised with the care that it required. The number 
of transactions is very large and any one who will 
think for a moment. will see how impossible it is for 
transactions which took place between 1901 and 1910 
to be scrutinised by a Settlement Officer in 1925 with 
any ‘hope of success.”’ 

Some facts that have now come to our knowledge 
fortify Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel’s and our contention that 
even if the basis be accepted, the appendices prepared 
by the Settlement Officer are wholly unacceptable. For 
they reveal as clearly as daylight that they lack all, 
trace of the scrutiny that could make them of any value. 
For let us see. The report of the Settlement Officer bears 
date 30th June 1925. It must have taken him at least a 
fortnight to draft it. On the Ist of June 1925 we find 
the following circular issued to the Patels and Talatis 
by the Mamlatdar of the Taluka: 


“You must report yourselves at the Taluka with your 
records on the sight of this. The Prant Saheb (Mr. Jayakar) 
will camp here from the 4th June and will himself 
inspect some of the details prepared. by you, and before 
he does so I have to prepare the statements and 
abstracts from the tables prepared by you. You must 
therefore report yourselves at the Taluka with all the 
current records immediately and you must stay here 
until the work is finished.” 


One wonders how it was possible for the ‘ Prant 
officer’ in charge of the settlement to scrutinise the 
tables prepared by the Patels and Talatis of 137 
villages in the course of, say, ten days, that is, if we 
do not exclude the holidays! 


We are in possession of another circular from 
the Mamlatdar dated 23rd October (1. ¢., after the 
Settlement Officer's report was submitted ) wherein he 
orders the Talatis of a particular group to appear witli 
their records on the 27th October ‘as I have'to check 
the sale statistics prepared by you.’ It will be 
remembered that Mr. Jayakar, as Settlement Officer, 
had first sent to Mr. Anderson his draft report for. 
approval, and having recast. it in the light of the 
superior officer’s: recommendations, he submitted it in 
the usual official way. This circular by the Mamlatdar 
is presumably due to Mr. Anderson’s suggestion to 
Mr. Jayakar for a closer scrutiny. Mr. Jayakar who was 
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now Collector could not scrutinise these statistics 
himself and delegated the task to the Mamlatdar who 
issued the circular we have mentioned above. But 
evidently it was all ‘lost labour,’ as Mr, Anderson’s 
remarks in his report reviewing Mr. Jayakar’s report 
show: “ Moreover | find in some of the correspondence 
statements that many of these figures had been tested 
and rechecked by. the Mamlatdar. Now I do not 
consider that check by the Mamlatdar, which usually 
means check by one of his clerks or Circle Inspectors, 
can take the place of the check which a Settlement 
Officer is supposed to apply personally to these sale 
and rental statistics.’ No greater condemnation of 
the ‘scrutiny methods’ adopted by the ‘Taluka 
officers can be imagined. 

There is one more point to which 
like to draw the attention of the reader 
kindly followed this rather tiresome analysis of a 
flagrantly unjust case. The Mamlatdar in his circular 
last cited mentions only the ‘sale statistics’ and 
not the rental statistics at all. Mr. Anderson was 
evidently disturbed by the sale statistics which bore 
ho correspondence to the rental statistics, of which 
the scrutinised accuracy he seems to have taken for 
granted. No checking or testing of those rental statistics 
was therefore thought to be necessary! 

And it is on these data that Mr. Anderson has 
based the whole case for enhancement. Every day that 
passes reveals more and more the iniquity of the case 
proved out of the mouths of the officials themselves, 
and if there is a real dawning of sense, let not Govern- 
ment delay the rectification of the initial blunder. 


M. D. 


we should 
who has 


Notes 


Special for National Week 
Sjt. Vithaldas Jerajani (Khadi Bhandar, Princess 
Street, Bombay ) writes: 

“You will be interested to know how the 
oldest Khadi Bhandar of Bombay has fared all 
these past six years during the National Week. 
The following were the sales during the National 
Week in the respective years: 


1922 ; Rs. 42,439 
1923 3. 23,997 
1924 fe. 20-401 
1925 aio se. 6 3 
1926 20,014 
1927 ih 832086 


“ During the previous years we had not SO 
many varieties as now. We have now not only a 
great variety to choose from but the quality too 
of Khadi has undergone considerable improvement, 

“Surely there should be a greater response 
during the coming National Week than ever before. 
there is a greater Swadeshi spirit anda clearer 
perception of the necessity of achieving boycott of 
foreign cloth. 

wet it. be noted that we are giving a 
discount of one anna per every rupee worth of 
Khadi purchased from 1st April to 15th April 
next, both the dates inclusive, 

“We are also issuing a double number of 
the Khadi Patrika for the occasion.” 

I do hope that there will be an adequate response 


to Sjt. Jerajani’s legitimate wish and hope. Bombay 


has always been sensitive to national moods. Bombay 
laid the foundation of the national Khadi movement 


by opening the first Khadi Bhandar. ‘The figures 
given in the letter are instructive. The great drop in 
1925 is to be accounted for by the fact that there was 


another large Khadi store opened in Kalbadevi Road. 


Nevertheless the figures for the other years are an 
eloquent proof of the statement that Bombay is the 
proper barometer for the politically minded India. The 
figures for. 1927 show a decided improvement upon 
1926. Will Bombay rise to those of 1922? Not 
that even such a rise will be anything commensurate 
with what is required for the boycott we want and can 
have if we would but show the necessary measure of 
sacrifice and determination. 

Another notice I have is from the Shuddha Khadi 
Bhandar, Richey Road, Ahmedabad. That Bhandar also 
proposes during the National Week to give discount 
from one anna to four anfas in the rupee according 
to the variety required. 

' ‘l hope that all Khadi organisations whether owned 
by the Association or certified will put forth special 
efforts to bring Khadi to the notice of the public and 
that the public will make a liberal response: 

Khadi Tour in Bengal 

It is perhaps necessary to emphdsise in Bengal 
that the Khadi tour organised by Sjt. Satishchandra 
Dasgupta is also the All-India Deshabandhu Memorial 
tour. Sheth Jamnalalji, Sjt. Rajagopalachari, Sjt. Manilal 
Kothari and Sjt. Shankarlal Banker are about to tour in 
Bengal as from the 5th of next month in the interest of 
Khadi which an All-India Committee decided on the 
death of Deshabandhu should be the centre and the 
circumference of an All-India Memorial for the late 
Chitta Ranjan Das that uncrowned king of Bengal. 
There is a wave of Swadeshi passing over Bengal at 
present. But J suspect that the true. meaning of 
Swadeshi is missed in the forest of words that surround 
that simple but life-giving word. Let us adhere to its 
root-meaning and we shall discover nothing but Khadi 
in it. Swadeshi is ‘of one’s own country.’ Among 
things of the villagers’ daily use, cloth is the only 
thing that is ‘not of one’s own country.’ That which 
they can easily make themselves is also cloth. Hence 
the Swadeshi that they can realise and without which 
they must starve is Khadi and nothing else. Hence is 
Khadi the only real Swadeshi for every patriot. I hope 
therefore that Sheth Jamnalalji and his’ companions 
will be whole-heartedly assisted by Bengal wherever 
they go. Every yard of Khadi bought and every 
donation given to the Memorial is so much help 
to the boycott movement and to the poorest in the land. 

Boycott and Students | 

The principal of a college writes: 

“The promoters of the boycott movement are 
dragging the students into their movement. It is 
obvious that no one will attach the slightest value 
to the part the students play in this political 
propaganda. When the students leave their schools 
and colleges and join any demonstration, they 
mingle with the rowdies of the ‘place and have to 
be responsible for all the outrages of the badmashes 
and often receive the first blows from the police- 
man’s batons. They, besides, incur the displeasure 
of the school and college authorilies whose punish: 
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ment they have to submit to; they further disobey 
their guardians who might refuse to finance them 
further, which spells their ruin. I can understand 
youth movements which aim at doing such construc- 
tive work as teaching the ignorant peasants, 
spreading knowledge of sanitation etc., during holi- 
days; but to see them turn against their own 
parents and teachers and walk along streets in 
questionable company and help the breaking of 
law and order is a sorry spectacle. May I request 
you to advise the politicians not to draw the 
students from their legitimate work to make their 
demonstration more effective? In fact, they are 
detracting from the value of their demonstration 
by so doing, as it is likely to be easily put down 
as the work of inconsiderate boys léd astray by 
selfish and foolish agitators. 

“Tam not against their learning modern 
politics. It will be a good thing if the teachers 
would collect and bring to their notice newspaper 
utterances for and against any pending question of 
the day and teach the students to draw their own 
conclusions. I have tried the scheme with success. 
In fact no-subject is taboo to the students, as 
Bertrand Russel and others advocate students should 
be taught even sex questions. What I am dead 
against is the students being used as tools for 
purposes which serve not themselves or those who 
so use them,” 

The correspondent has written in the hope of my 
condemning the participation by the student world in 
active political work. But I am sorry to have to 
disappoint him. He should have known that in 1920-21 
‘I had not an inconsiderable share in drawing students 
out of their schools and colleges and inducing them 
to undertake political duty carrying with it the risk of 
imprisonment. I think it is their clear duty to take a 
leading part in the political movement of their country. 
They are doing so all the world over. In India where 
political consciousness has till recently been unfortunately 


confined in a large measure to the English educated | 


class, their duty is, indeed, greater. In China and 
Egypt it was the students who have made the national 
movement possible. They cannot do less in India. 
What the principal might have urged was the 
necessity of students observing the rules of non-violence 
and acquiring control over the rowdies, instead of 
being controlled by them. 
Macaulay’s Dreams 
A friend sends me the following quotation from 
Macaulay’s ‘Life and Letters.’ 

* On the 7th March 1835 Lord William 
Bentinck decided that ‘the great object of the 
British Government ought to be the promotion of 
European Literature and Science among the Natives 
of India;’ two of the orientalists retired from the 
Committee of Public Instruction; several new 
members, both English and Native, were appointed; 
and Macaulay entered upon the functions of President 
with an energy and assiduity which in his case was 
an infallible proof that his work was to his mind.” 

“ Our English Schools,” said Lord Macaulay, 
“are flourishing wonderfully. We find it difficult,— 
*:ndeed in some places impossible,—-to provide 
instruction for all who want it. At the town of 


Hooghly fourteen hundred boys are learning English. 
The effect of this education on the Hindoos is 
prodigious. No Hindoo who has received an English 
education ever remains sincerely attached to his 
religion. Some continue to profess it as a matter of 
policy; but many profess themselves pure deists, and 
some embrace Christianity. 
that if our plans of education are followed up, 
there will not be a single idolater among the 
respectable classes of Bengal thirty years hence. 

And this will be effected without any efforts to 

proselytise; without the smallest interference with 

religious liberty; merely by the natural operations 
of knowledge and reflection. I heartily rejoice in 
the prospect. ” 

I do not know whether Macaulay’s dream that 
Ienglish-educated India would abandon its religious 
belief has been realised. But we know too that he had 
another dream, namely to supply through English- 
educated India clerks and the like for the English 
rulers. That dream has certainly been realised beyond 
all expectation. 

Peace Amidst Strife 

Before now I have shared with the reader some of the 
beautiful things that a friend sends me from time to time 
for my Monday silence. lam tempted to share with him 
the following further instalment which Kas been lying 
with me in my jacket for a long time. All but the 
last two are extracts- from Buddhistic writings. The 
last but one is from Emerson and the last of all is 
a Hindu proverb, 

Like a beautiful flower full of colour, without’ scent, 
the fine words of him who does not act accordingly 
are fruitless. 

A mind unshaken by life’s vicissitudes, unstirred 
by grief or passion, is the greatest of all blessings. 

There never was, there never will be, a man who 
is always praised, or a man who is always blamed. 

As a solid rock is not shaken by the wind, so wise 
men falter not amidst blame or praise. 

Let us live happily, then, not hating those who 
hate us. 

Let us live free from hatred among men who hate. 

Let us live happily, then, free from ailments among 
the ailing, 

Let us dwell free from afflictions among men who 
are sick at heart. 

Let us live happily, then, free 
the busy, 

Let us dwell free from 


It is my firm belief, 


from care among 


yearning among men who 


vare anxious. 


Let us live happily, then, though we call nothing 
our own, 

We shall become like the bright 
on happiness. 

The greatest prayer is patience. 

Never in this world does hatred cease by hatred. 

Hatred ceases by love: this is always its -nature. 

Reverence and lowliness 

Contentment and gratitude, 

The hearing of the Lord at due season. 

This is the greatest blessing. 

As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, 
protects her son, her only son: so let a man cultivate 
good will without measure among all beings. 
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Let him cultivate good will without measure toward 
the world, above, below, unstinted, unmixed 
with any feeling of differing or opposing interests, 
Let a man remain steadfastly in that state of mind all 
the while he is awake, whether he be standing, walking, 
sitting or lying down. This state of heart is the best 


in the world. 

By rousing himself, by earnestness, 
and control, the wise man may make for himself an 
island which no flood can overwhelm, 

As the bee — injuring not 

The flower, its colour, or scent — 

Flies away, taking the nectar: 

So let the wise rnan dwell 

Upon the truth. 

Ye taught my lips a single speech 

And a thousand silences, 

[ven Buddha was once a cart-horse, and carried 
the loads of others. 


whole 


by restraint 


M. K. G. 
On Fasting 


The reader is familiar with the letters of a Polish 
professor from which I have published extracts from 
time to time in these columns. In one of his letters 
referring to my fasts he writes: 


“According to my experience, if the bowels are 
kept perfectly clean by enemas, it is quite easy to 
fast 15 days, not very much more difficult than to 
fast 10 days. But this refers to me, and I have a 
normal weight of 80 kilograms, which in fasting 
goes down to 70. Your case is different and if I 
look at your picture, I have the impression that 
you ought not to fast over 7 days. 


“In fasting I take no food whatever, but 
plenty of distilled water — 2-3 litres every day 
with a little fresh lemon juice if necessary. I take 
my weight-of the naked body every day and the 
loss is usually } kg. or a little more than one 
English pound a day. I have taken these fasts 
since 1907 every year four to seven tmes, I 
mean every year 40-60 days of fasting, divided 
into periods of 3,7,10 or 15 days according to indica- 
tions of the general state and subjective need. 
Tasting is at certain times a need for me, and then 
every food is unpleasant. So I have within the 
last 20 years experience of over 100 fasting 
periods of different lengths — the shortest 3 days, 
the longest 16 days. My weight now, after more 
than 3 months without fasting, is 80 kilograms, and 
I long to take a long fast. . . . TI fast generally 
before undertaking a long lecturing tour. The inten- 
sity of work is not lessened by fasting, rather 
increased. Now I feel exhausted, _ tired, sleepy, 
because I have been travelling more than 100 dave 
and could not fast. . As Ihave no leisure for 
bodily exercise, I am liable to have too much weight 
whenever I do not fast. Very likely this deficiency 
of bodily exercise and also insufficient mastication 
account for excess of weight. By nature and 
inheritance Iam _ nota Spare eater. It needed a 
long training to reduce the amount of food taken 
and even now, at the age of 64 it happens that I 
eat too much if the food pleases 


By clearing the bowels, I understand, 
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through the rectum water, of which only a part 
is secreted by the kidney, while the greater part 
after a short time is expelled by the rectum. The 
water flows from an irrigator, at about 100 centimetres 
height. I take this enema with the naked body in 
a warm bath. I should not think it advisable to 
drink so much water. I introduce into the bowels 
first 1 litre water and after having got rid of it, 
several times in succession 2 litres and then 3-4 litres 
until the water is transparent, clean. . . . The 
effects of fasting are not only increased bodily 
activity, but also spiritual enlightenment, if we fast 
for a purpose, in order to obtain a result. When- 
ever I have a moral or intellectual difficulty, I fast. 
If I have a struggle against an adversary, I fast. 
Once I had a difficulty with a printer who delayed 
my work in order to print other more profitable 
things. By fasting I succeeded in changing his 
mind. I have found fasting and prayer efficacious 
in most difficulties with men and things.” ~ 


I publish this as being of use to the reader who 
is interested in such researches. The physical and 
moral value of fasting is being more and more recog- 
nised day by day. A vast number of diseases can be 
more surely treated by judicious fastfng than by all 
sorts of nostrums including the dreadful injections— 
dreadful not because of the pain they cause but 
because of the injurious by-products which often 
result from their use. More mischief than we are 
aware of is done by the drug treatment. But not many 
cases of harm done by fasting can be cited. Increased 
vitality is almost the universal experience of those 
that have fasted.» For real rest for body and ‘mind 
is possible only during fasting. Suspension of daily 
work is hardly rest without the rest that the overtaxed 
and overworked digestive apparatus needs in a multitude 
of cases. The moral effect of fasting, while it is 
considerable, is not so easily demonstrable. Tor moral 
results there has to be perfect cooperation from the 
mind, And there is danger of self-deception. I know 
of many instances in which fasting undertaken for 
moral results has been overdone. To a limited extent 
it is a most valuable agent if the person fasting knows 
what he is doing. There was considerable force in the 
warning given by the Prophet against his disciples 
copying his fasting over and above the semi-fasts of 
Ramzan. ‘My Maker sends me food enough when I 
fast, not so to you,’ said the Prophet. Of what use 
is a spiritual fast when the spirit hankers more after 
food, the longer the body is starved 2. 


M. K. G. 


Two Corrections 


Two lamentable errors have crept into the footnote 
to Mr. Ireland’s letter printed at page 93 in Young India 
of the 22nd instant. About the middle of the column one 
reads ‘God reaches earth through millions of ways not 
understood by us.’ The stenographer heard ‘earth’ 
when ‘us’ was spoken. The sixth line after this one 
reads ‘It is like many other things which we can 
perceive ’ etc.. The context would show that ‘not’ is 
obviously omitted from the sentence. It should read 

Jit is not like many other things’ etc. M. K. G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XLVI 


Clients Turned Co-workers 

The distinction between the legal practice in Natal 
and in the Transvaal was that in Natal there was a 
joint bar; a barrister whilst he was admitted to the 
rank of advocate could also practise as an attorney. 
Whereas in the Transvaal, as in Bombay, the sphere 
of attornies and advocates were distinct. A_ barrister 
had the right of election whether he would practise 
as an advocate or as an attorney. So, whilst in Natal 
I was admitted as an advocate, 
I sought admission as an attorney. For as an 
advocate I could not have come in direct contact with 
the Indians and the white attornies in South Africa 
would not have briefed me. 

But even in the Transvaal it was open to attornies 
to appear before magistrates. On one occasion whilst 
I was conducting a case before a magistrate in 
Johannesburg I discovered that my client had deceived 
me. I saw him completely break down in _ the 
witness box. So without any argument I asked the 
magistrate to dismiss the case. The opposing counsel 
was astonished and the magistrate was pleased. 
I rebuked my client for bringing a false case to me. 
He knew that I never accepted false cases, and when 
I brought the thing home to him, he admitted his 
mistake, and I have an impression that he was not 
angry with me for having asked the magistrate to 
decide against him. At any rate my conduct in. this 
case did not affect my practice for the worse, indeed 
it made my work easier. I also saw that my devotion 
to truth enhanced my reputation amongst the members 
of the profession and in spite of the handicap of colour 
Il was able in some cases to win even their 
affection. 

_ During my professional work it was also my habit 
never to disguise my ignorance from my clients or my 
colleagues. Wherever I felt myself at sea I would 
advise my client to consult some other counsel, or if 
he preferred to stick to me, I would ask him to let me 
seek the assistance of senior counsel, This frankness 
earned me the unbounded affection and trust of my 
clients. They were always willing to pay the fee 
whenever consultation with senior counsel was 
necessary. This affection and trust served me in good 
stead in my public work. 

*I have indicated in the foregoing chapters that my 
object in practising in South Africa was seryice of 


in the Transvaal ~ 


the community. Even for this purpose, winning the 
confidence of the people was an indispensable condi- 
tion. The large-hearted Indians magnified into service 
professional work done for money, and when I advised 
them to suffer the hardships of imprisonment for the 
sake of their rights, many of them cheerfully accepted 
it, not so much because they had reasoned out the 
correctness of the course, as because of their 
confidence in and affection for me. 

As I write this, many a sweet reminiscence comes 
to my mind. Hundreds of clients became friends and 
real co-workers in public service and their association 
sweetened a life that was otherwise full of difficulties 
and dangers. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Remember the ‘ Untouchables’ 

Within two days of the publication of this issue, the 
National Week will be on us. We used at one time 
in the process of self-purification to picket liquor dens, 
I am_ reminded of those days as I go through the 
following paragraph from an address received from 
the members of the Coimbatore Adi-Dravida Association: 

“When the National Congress included the 
removal of untouchability in its creed, it was 
thought that all impediments to the progress of 
our community numbering over 60 millions of 

Hindus would be removed in no time, but years 

have rolled on since without giving us even a ray 

of hope in this respect. Perhaps it has only 
resulted in the benign Government passing pious 

G. O.’s throwing open all public roads, wells and 

institutions to the members of our community. 

The old order has not changed even to a small 

extent, and even our souls are despised by the 

other Hindus so that we are not allowed to worship 

in temples the one God, the Ruler of the destinies 
The churches and mosques 
wide open to receive’ us 
and the missionaries in charge of them 
extend us a hearty welc6me. The Government 
tempts our young men by locating liquor shops in 
or near our cheries, the living quarters of our 
community. If industrial institutions took the place 
of such shops and if social workers befriended us 
instead of abkari contractors, we have no doubt 
that our progress would be assured in a very short 


of men and nations. 
have their doors 
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time. We, therefore, earnestly appeal to you for 
help to organise industrial schools in or near our 
living quarters to save our community from ruin.” 
We need not consider during the National Week 
what the Government has done or not done, but we 
are bound to consider what we have done and what 


we can do. Whilst there is no doubt that public 


opinion against untouchability has been strengthening’ 


day by day, public action still remains weak. We 
have not even been able to induce the keepers of 
public temples to throw their doors open to the 
suppressed classes nor have we been able to replace 
a single liquor den with an industrial school or a 
refreshment room where instead of the fiery liquid, 
they can receive health-giving nutritious drinks and other 
refreshments in clean surroundings, M. K. G, 


Baghat State and Sacred Thread 


With reference to my note in Young India of 22nd 
March last about the treatment of Kolis in Baghat 
State, President of the Arya Samaj, New Delhi, writes: 

“Apropos of your note which appeared in 
Young India of 22nd March in regard to the 
position of Kolis in the Baghat State, you have 
very kindly given to me an opportunity to send 
further details in corroboration of the charges 
brought by me against the Baghat States I am 
equally glad to learn that simultaneous opportunity 
has been offered to the State authorities, if they 

wish, to send in their version of the incident. I 

am not aware whether the Baghat State officials 

receive copies of your esteemed weekly, but for 

their convenience I have sent to them under a 

tegistered cover the relevant excerpt from Young 

India dated the 22nd March 1928 to enable them, 

if they care, to contradict the charges levelled 

against them, 


“As far as I am concerned I enclose for your 
kind perusal a copy of the correspondence which 
has passed between me and the State authorities. 
The only reply which I have so far received from 
the State officials is their letter of the 13th January 
1928, Notwithstanding my repeated reminders I 
have as yet received no further answer to my letter 
of the 16th January. I may however mention that 
attempts have also been made to secure an interview 
with the Chief of the State but to no purpose. I 
therefore leave it to you to judge for yourself 
whether any further proof is required in support 
of the charges which I have brought against the 
State. The change in the position which has 
occurred since I last wrote to you on the subject 
is that the Kolis in question were released on 
the specific condition that if again they wore the 
sacred thread they would be punished with a fine 
of Rs. 500 each. This has greatly frightened 
these men and like the burnt child who dreads the 
fire, no good counsel from outside 
meaning for them. 

“T further attach for your perusal a cutting 
from the Tribune dated the 18th January 1928 
which is from the pen of a correspondent and 
contains more truth than fiction, It will be observed 
therefrom that the only fault of the Kolis concerned 
was, that in consequence of the propaganda of 
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the Arya Samaj for the uplift of the so-called 
depressed classes in the Simla Hills, they had taken 
the sacred thread as an emblem of Hinduism and 
had simultaneously with the ‘ purification’ given 
up several evil habits and taken to religious ways. 
All this desire to improve their social condition by 
means which unthinking orthodoxy prohibits for 
‘untouchables’ brought on their heads the wrath 
of the Ruler of the Baghat State, even though 
these people gave a very good account of them- 
selves in the Rana Saheb’s Court in regard to their 
knowledge and observance of Hindu _ religious 
practices. I am not used to stronger language 
than the facts justify, but I respectfully submit 
that if the Rulers of some of the States are 
too narrow-minded to initiate measures for the 
removal of the great curse of untouchability from 
Hindu Society, they should, at any rate, refrain 
from placing serious and utterly unjustifiable 
obstacles in the way of those who are carrying on 
the humane work of upliftment of the so-called 
depressed classes. I hope that a further note from 
your pen may make the Rana Saheb see the utter 
unwisdgm and injustice of his actiog in this matter 
and’ may persuade him to take the earliest 
opportunity of undoing it.” 

The president is no other than Rai Saheb Lala 
Ganga Ram the well known philanthropist and public 
worker of Delhi. Lala Ganga Ram’s letter seems to 
leave little doubt about the correctness of the 
allegations made in the previous letter published in 
these pages. I had hoped that his informants had 
exaggerated the happenings in Baghat State and that 
it had not treated as a crime the wearing of the 


sacred thread by the so-called untouchables. I have 
before mea copy of the letter written to Lala 
Ganga Ram by the Prime Minister of the State. It runs: 


“In reply to your letter dated the 10th January 
1928, I regret that the State is unable to supply 


you the copy of the judgment, as Arya Samaj is 
not a party to this suit.” 
I cannot help remarking that the reply is in extremely 


bad taste, It is a bad copy of some. English officials’ 
laconic and stereotyped replies which they ordinarily 
send to correspondents who ask inconvenient questions, 
But these estimable gentlemen as a rule respect rank 
and status and do not crudely invent things to suit 
their replies. The Prime Minister of Raghat State has 
dared to ignore Lala Ganga Ram’s status in society 
(I mean apart from his title) and for the sake of 
insulting him has imagined what Lala Ganga Ram has 
never said in his letter. For he never asked for a copy 
of the judgment in the case nor claimed to be party in 
the case against the unfortunate Kolis. 

This is essentially a matter for the Hindu Maha 
Sabha to take up. I do not know whether the Sabha 
countenances the wearing of the sacred thread by the 
so-called untouchables Whether it does or not, it 
cannot possibly approve of coercion being used against 
those who choose to wear it. Immediately the thread 
becomes a monopoly carrying with it a punishment 
for its breach, it will cease to be sacred. It was sacred 
because and when the wearers were men of learning 
and piety. It will soon become a mark of degradation, 
if the alleged example of Baghat State proves infectious. 


April 5, 1998 


Annual Report of the A. I. S. A. 


The All-India Spinners’ Association has issued its 
‘second Annual feport. It is a thoroughly businesslike 
and instructiye document. The letterpress occupies 31 
Octavo pages. The appendices occupy 24 pages. If 
1 may advise the reader, I would suggest his reading 
the appendices first. They will give him a detailed 
analysis of thé income and the expenditure of the 
Association duly audited and certified. He will discover 
at a glance how over 20 lakhs of rupees have been 
laid out for the promotion of the greatest, because the 
most extensive, national industry. If he will study the 
figures carefully, he will perceive the value of investing 
a portion of his income in this industry, and the return 
he would get for his investment would be the prosperity 
of the poor villagers on whose toil his own income 
depends. Among the appendices he will find also the 
resolutions of the All-India Spinners’ Association 
defining its general policy, conditions on which loans 
are granted, conditions on which credit sales may be 
conducted by its depots and on which bounties are 
given to private Khadi dealers and commissions to 
Khadi hawkers. He will also find in them the 
constitution of the All-India Spinners’ Association, the 
names and locations of different agencies and other 
information of value. 


Having glanced through the appendices, let him go 
through the report if he has a half-hour or an hour to 
spare and he will know the way Khadi_ has progressed. 
He will know the condition of the All-India Desha- 
bandhu Memorial Fund. Whereas the total production 
during 1925-26 was Ks. 23,76,670, in 1926-27 it was 
Its.24,06,370 and the sales during the same period were 
Its. 28,99,143 and Ks. 33,438,794 respectively. Investors 
in Khadi may therefore derive comfort that Khadi is 
not a losing but a substantially progressive proposition. 
As against 50,000 spinners according to the previous 
report, there were 83,339 serving 5,193 weavers during 
the year under report. As against 1,500 villages now 
there are 2,381 villages where handspinning is done 
through the agency of the Association. And just as 
the figures about spinners and villages were.understated 
in the last report, so are they under-estimated in the 
report under notice. There-are 177 Khadi production 
centres! of. which 62 are dépatimental, 41 aided and 74 
independent. There: are 204 centres of which 115 are 
departmental, 44 aided and:45 independent, and the total 
number of- workers under the direct control of the 
Centtal Office and in aided organisations is 748. ‘This 
does: not include those working in the independent 
organisations. Of improvement in the quality of yarn 
the report states: 


“While efforts are being made towards effecting 
improvement in the uniformity and strength of the 
yarn now produced, there has been a general rise 
in count in many of the provinces since the earlier 
years. The progress in this respect from the 
reports received so far is very noticeable in Ajmer 
and Punjab. During the earlier years, the yarn 
ranged from 6 ta 10 counts, while at present, a 
large portion of the total quantity reaches 15. 
There is even a small quantity of yarn produced 
which .goes up to 25 counts. In Ajmer, the quality 
of the yarn at the beginning of the work was 
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ranging from 4 to 5 counts. Now it has risen tb 
10-13. Apart from this improvement in the 
average quality, large quantities of high count yarn 
are now being produced in many of the provinceg. 
In Tamilnad, the value of Khadi of higher counts 
produced this year represents Rs. 72,536. Andhra, 
of course, produces the finest Khadi’ available in 
the market.” 
It is satisfactory to note that whilst there is 
improvement in the quality, the prices have undergone 
steady reduction. The following information about 


the special Khadi service furnished by the Technical 
Department will be read with interest: 


“The main lines of activity of the Technical 
Department have been mentioned in the reports of 
the previous years. The, most important branch of 
its work is the conducting of the Technical School 
and the training of workers in all the processes of 
Khadi manufacture. This work it has been doing 
since 1922; but it was only this year that a 
definite scheme for a Khadi Service of specially 
trained men and women was passed by the Council 
of the Association. Under this scheme a two 
years’ training course is prescribed for an applicant 
for Khadi Service with a three months’ probation 
before, anda nine months’ apprenticeship at a centre 
of work after, the training. During all this period 


a monthly stipend of Rs.12_ is provided 
whenever necessary. If the candidate then 
desires to enter the service, he will be 


admitted and a minimum salary of Ks. 30 per 

month and service for ten years will be guaranteed 

to him. Asyllabus of studies has been drafted and 
is being provisionally followed at the school subject 
to final adoption by the Board of Studies.”’ 

1 must skip over the other instructive paragraphs 
of the report. 1 hope I have given sufficient infor- 
mation to whet the reader for 
possessing the report itself which can be had at the 
office of the All-India Spinners’ Association, Mirzapur, 


Ahmedabad for 4 annas worth of postage stamps. 
M. x G; 


appetite of the 


Shastri’s Self-denial 


The decision of the Right Honourable Shrinivasa 
Shastri to remain in South Africa’ beyond his 
term will gladden the hearts of the Indian settlers as 
it has pleased and eased the minds of those here who 
are interested in the South African question and who 
have been anxiously following the course of events in 
that sub-continent. Familiarity in Sjt. Shastri’s case 
instead of making the Europeans indifferent or lukewarm 
has made them look to the Agent General as_ their 
friend and peace-maker. By his punctilious impartiality 
combined with firmness wherever necessary Sjt. Shastri 
has inspired them with trust as well as respect. The 
grateful Indians have not been slow io discover and 
appreciate the worth of this distinguished countryman 
and they were urging him to prolong his stay, if it 
was at all possible. Let them now demonstrate their 
affection and appreciation by becoming united and by 
being correct in part 
of the agreement. I tender: my congratulations to 
Sji. Shastri on his self-denial. For] know how anxious 
he was to return home at the end of his term. 


M. K. G. 
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A Mill-owner on Boycott 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
An Ahmedabad mill-owner writes: 

“1 have been closely following your articles re 
foreign cloth boycott and am desirous of offering a 
few suggestions with some of my fears in 
organising the boycott. I believe that if the mills 
of India join your scheme in the boycott of foreign 
cloth, we shall have achieved a success not only in 
boycott but in getting a ready market for the goods 
already accumulated in the mill warehouses. The 
mills can join this movement with double gain 
of serving the nation and _ safe-guarding the 
shareholders’ interests. For the shareholders could 
be assured of a regular dividend, instead of a fat 
dividend one year and no dividend the next. Not 
only will the profits be regulated but as the goods 
will find a ready market, not much interest or 
warehousing charges will be incurred. This will 
be a direct saving in the cost of manufacture. The 
mills should under this organisation manufacture 
cloth with such size only as may be necessary for 
weaving purposes, and thus a considerable national 
waste will be saved. Again only that sort of cloth 
should be manufactured which may be decided 
upon by the controlling board and all such pieces 
should be stamped with a stamp of the Boycott 
Committee so that no mill can pass off any cloth 
under standard or foreign. 

“As regards artificial silk, I cannot understand 


how any objection should be raised, if we are to. 
use foreign dyes and sizing materials. 


“The aim of the boycott ought to be on the lines 
of replacing foreign cloth as far as mills are 
concerned. You ask the mills not to manufacture 
Khadi and that too rightly, which in other words 
means- that they should make such cloth only 
as would replace foreign cloth not at present 
replaced by Khadi. Artificial silk yarn is made 
from wood pulp and is a Cheap luxury which 
in my opinion should not be boycotted because it 
helps to replace foreign manufacture. Of course 
those mills using foreign yarn should not be called 
Swadeshi. But, what would you call a mill usi 


- ng 
foreign cotton? Is the cloth made from it 
Swadeshi? Cotton fluctuations, unless they ure 


wild, do not make any difference in the prices of 
cloth. No change has taken place in cloth prices 
since cotton has risen from Rs. 339 to Rs, 375. 
Your friend need not be afraid on this score. But 
at the same time Indian mills are unable to daeicat 
the cotton prices as long as America rules the 
world cotton prices. Yes, if, as you Say, the 
export of cotton is controlled, the fluctuations 
will not be so big. However, to attain that state 
nothing seems to be possible before we have 
Swara) and to get it we have to boycott foreign 
cloth from now. Therefore cotton fluctuations are 
likely to abide and they wilt play their part in the 
present scheme of boycott. 
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“Now coming over to the question of your 
trust in the honesty of the mill-owners I must 
remark that you are too sanguine. Need I remind 
you of the fate of the Ahmedabad Mills Tilak Swaraj 
Fund and the threats held out on many occasions 
regarding its disbursement ? Take it from me that 
you will certainly be doomed, if you are going to 
join hands with us without the strictest guarantees. 

“If the boycott is to succeed, you will only take 
those mills whose agents are genuine and reliable. 
Even if you have one dozen good mills to join you 
good propaganda can be made and believe me that 
the others will soon mend their ways. 

“It seems to te that if anything important 
is to be done it should either be put off till you. 
return from Europe, if you are going there, or you 
should decide not to go to Europe and take up 
this question, because I believe and many join me 
in my belief that your presence is necessary to 
conduct the proposed joint movement.” 

The letter is refreshingly candid. I wish that the 
other mill-owners would take the view that this 
correspondent takes of the possibility of standardization 
of prices and necessarily therefore of cloth. It is refresh- 
ing too to find that. fluctuations of cotton prices 
do not-much affect prices of cloth. And I would add 
in spite of the correspondent’s view to the contrary 
that it is possible to control cotton prices if it is 
possible for us to boycott foreign cloth. For prices 
of our cotton are dominated by America only because 
we export large quantities of cotton and that too 
to the market for which America also caters. If we 
consider it to be possible as it has proved to be possible 
to appeal successfully to the patriotism of the buyer 
of cloth it is equally possible to make a ‘successful 
appeal to that of the grower of cotton. Indeed the 
importance of foreign cloth boycott is derived from 
the knowledge that for it to succeed all the component 


‘parts of the nation have voluntarily to join the movement. 


It cannot succeed unless there is willing and hearty 
co-operation from the vast mass of the village population. 
My faith in the movement persists because I know the 
masses to be sound. Only the classes block the way 
because of their want of faith. If they will only shed 
their fear and their unbelief and lead the movement, the 
masses will follow. And this boycott is the only 
thing in which it is possible for the masses 


actively to join without having to make much 
Sacrifice. 


I do not share the view of the correspondent that 
artificial silk may be used with impunity in the 
manufacture of cloth in our mills. His comparison of 
foreign dyes and foreign size with artificial silk is 
hastily made. Just now we contemplate boycott only 
of foreign cloth not of dyes and size. All foreign 
yarns therefore, whether silk, wool or cotton, natural or 
artificial, must be taboo; or if foreign artificial silk 
yarn may be used with impunity why uot foreigr 
cotton or wool or natural silk yarn ? 

But with foreign cotton it is a different thing. We 
need not exclude from use foreign cotton, for it is 
a raw product. What we must boycott for the sake 
of the starving masses living in enforced idleness for 
at least four months in the year is foreign yarn and 


cloth which the masses can spin and 
theie eeu p weave in 
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‘The indigenous mill cloth too would be intolerable 
if it displaced these masses without finding for them 
an equivalent industry. ‘The mills have a place in the 
economy of national life only to the extent that they 
supplement the national industry of handspinning in 
millions of our cottages. They will be a hindrance if 
they compete with them and supplant them. Their 
natural tendency no doubt is to supplant both the 
village Spinner and the village weaver. It is only 
when the mill-owners, mill-agents and 
holders become truly national and conduct their 
affairs not to exploit the masses but for their 
benefit first and their own profits after, that they 
will be able to appreciate and _ not 
join but to lead the boycott movement. That;..if 
they take a long view of the matter, they have 
nothing to lose and much to gain has been made clear 
by the foregoing letter. Indeed it is a self-evident 
proposition. Boycott of foreign cloth, if it is the best 
assurance of steady work for the masses, is also an 


their share- 


merely to 


equal assurance to the mills of steady profits in the 
long run. 
but the history of the mill industry at least 


during the past seven years of the mass movement 
does not fill one with much hope of the mills rising 
to the occasion and realising their duty to the nation. 
Instead of looking upon Khadi with favour and 
fostering it, our mills have entered into an unfair, 
unpatriotic and illegitimate competition with Khadi. 
The following are the figures of Khadi manufactured 
by our mills during the respective years: 


1925 1926 1927 
Lbs. 2,28,87,970 gl LydOSO7 3339,7 7,821 
Yards 6,50,48,487 7,43,13,280 9,43,80,368 


They have sold this enormous quantity of coarse 
cloth as Khadi and have not hesitated in some cases 
shamelessly to use the charkha label etc. with the 
deliberate purpose of exploiting the Khadi atmosphere 
created by Congress organisations. It gives one pain 
to have to say that the mills that thus manufactured 
coarse cloth and palmed it off as Khadi did a distinct 
disservice to the nation. 

If their eyes are now opened and if only to do 
belated reparation for the grave wrong done by them 
to the nation, they will head or at least join the boycott 
movement on the terms suggested by me or others 
equally effective, 

This painful discovery of the figures has however 
a bright side to it. It is a revelation even to an 
optimist and Khadi expert like me of the hold that 
Khadi has acquired over the people. It shows that a 
much larger number than we are aware of has in 
obedience to the nation’s call changed their taste and 
preferred to buy and use coarse cloth instead of the 
fine cloth they used to wear before. They have 
undoubtedly often paid higher prices than they used 
to. They have bought mill Khadi largely under the 
mistaken belief that it was genuine and that it had 
the imprimatur of the Congres. An ardent lover of the 
masses has in these figures and my legitimate deductions 
therefrom much food for thought and equal cause for 
hope. As for my feared visit to Europe, I may 
assure the correspondent that I do not propose to 
visit Europe if an effective scheme of boycott 
materialises in the very near future. 


Bardoli 


I have just returned from a visit to Bardoli, having 
visited it last about a month ago, and the sights 
I have seen beggar description. The whole Taluka 
presents a picture of manliness and solidarity and 
Strength that no one had dreamt of a month ago, and 
to those who are taking the slightest interest in this 
great campaign, I can only say, ‘Go and see Dardoli. 
Do not miss that privilege.’ 

Their Way 

The way in which the fight is carried on by 
Government and by the people presents a striking study 
in contrasts. On one side there is secrecy, under- 
hand dealings, falsehood, sharp practice; on the other 


there is straight and manly speech and _ action, 
all in broad daylight. For look at their way— 
I mean the Government’s way. And Government, 


composed of our own people—the Patel, the Talati, 
the Mamlatdar or Mahalkari and the Deputy Collector, 
—resort to means of a_ questionable character. 
These representatives of Government do not go 
to any meetings, have no open talks or conferences 
with the people. Their sole objective is to betray 
unwary, ignorant peasants, sometimes by threats, 
sometimes by false representations. The threats 
are nowadays confined to the Raniparaj people. The 
other communities are hard nuts to crack. Persuasions 
take the shape of arrant falsehoods like this: ‘So and So 
has paid up. Why should you not pay too ?’—‘so and 
so’ being the name of some bigwig, who is mortally 
afraid of Government, but still more afraid of his caste 
organisation, and therefore still sitting on the fence. 
There is a petty washerman who owes a few annas as 
assessment. The Talati pays the same out of his 
pocket and presses the receipt into the washerman’s 
pocket expecting to make good the amount by getting 
a few clothes washed by the diobi. Another way is 
to get hold of a bania who is sowcar of some of the 
Raniparaj people and make him pay on behalf of the 
latter. The latest trick they are trying is a notification 
by the Mamlatdar to the effect that as the popular 
representatives in the Council have sustained a heavy 
defeat on the Bardoli issue, there is nothing for it but 
for the people to pay the assessment. But the people 
are too circumspect to be taken in by these devices. 

For the rest they avoid the people, or to be more 
correct, they are avoided by the people and left to stew 
in their own juice. 

Our Way 

It presents a most striking contrast. The people’s 
ieetings are open air meetings, their bulletins of news, 
which are issued daily in their thousands, are given 
free to the representatives of Governiment,. so that they 
may, if they choose, contradict or correct an item 
if they think necessary. The Satyagraha songs com- 
posed by Sjt. Fulchand Shah are on the lips of men, 
women and children and you find people either singing 
them or talking as to how best to meet a fresh situa- 
tion. Every village has its volunteers and every 
batch of volunteers has a bugle or a drum, which is 
pressed into aid as soon as the Talati and the Patel 
seem to be out on their japti depredations. For now 
that the instalment has been overdue these two 
months, japti notices have been served on hundreds 
of villagers, and as soon as the Patel and the Talati 
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go out to enforce the notice, they are greeted by 


women standing in front of their houses all locked, 


and laughing at them! 
The Meetings 

And their meetings. Where a month ago you had 
hundreds attending the. meetings, you have thousands 
now. Where a month ago you rarely found women 
attending the meetings, or sometimes not at all, now 
there is no meeting but has its full complement of 
women, and often you find them outnumbering the 
I attended about ten meetings in two days, each 
day returning to the headquarters at about midnight. 
There were as many men and women present at 
midday as there were at a late hour of the night. In 
the scorching sun they walk miles to attend a meeting, 
and even at night men, women and children march to 
neighbouring villages. 

With the exception of one village, viz., Kadod, 
which has obtained an unenviable notoriety, each 
village vied with the other in its unbounded response 
and enthusiasm. In Kadod those who were hesitating 
seemed to be now repenting and they wanted 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai to go and address a meeting as about 
fifty people had now come forward to sign the 
Satyagraha pledge. I attended the meeting with 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai but it failed to carry me off my feet. 
But the other meetings! They were a sight for the 
gods too see. They seemed to remind me of the 
glorious days of 1921, and were in a sense better 
than those meetings. There was then an atmosphere 
everywhere in ‘the country absolutely favourable to 
them, the Government was tottering and the people had 
not visualised the hardships and the sufferings that 
wete bound to follow Satyagraha. There was a sort 
of abandon in the atmosphere and every village had 
caught the infection. Today with numerous jupti notices, 
and notices of forfeiture of lands valued at thousands, 
today with the absence of any atmosphere in the 
country, these brave peasant men and women of Bardoli 
present a braver spectacle. But I shall describe 
one of the Scenes, Nani Falod is a small 
village we visited at about 9 p.m. There was a 
huge procession of men and women, the former singing 
Satyagraha songs, and the latter singing a song from 
an old saint of which the refrain was; 
sorrows have ended, now that the Guruji 


men. 


‘ 
All our 
has come,’ 


As we sat down, we were confronted with a spectacle 


which was as embarrassing for Sjt. Vallabhbhai as it was 
gratifying and purifying for us. A string of women 
young and old, came and bowed down to 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai, offered him sandal and flowers 
and presented their mite for the fight. The thing Gent 
on for about half an hour. One of these women 
placed a five rupee note and a little note in her 
hand-writing which said: “ We are doing nothing out 
of the ordinary. This is a fight for our own interests 
and for our hearths and homes. I am grateful to you 
for having taken the Satyagraha pledge from m 
husband, and I am here to give an additional led : 
that both of us shall willingly put up with Pi 
suffering that comes to our lot, in the shape of 
forfeiture of property moveable and tnaminveabia I 
also promise that should my husband be privileged t 
be called upon to go to jail, I shall cheerfully bid him 
godspeed.” | 
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I wish I had the pen to present a verbatim report 
of one of Sjt. Valabhbhai’s speeches. It was a treat 
and a tonic to hear them. The speeches were couched in 
a language and idiom which had a peculiar flavour of 
the soil, and the terse crispness of it was untranslatable. 
Even if one could present a faithful rendering, how is 
one to reproduce the fire in his eyes and the masculine 
vigour of his tone? 

A Sample 

In these speeches the: people are receiving the 
education of a lifetime. It is fearlessness that they 
seek to inculcate. Pointing to the brass bangles and 
flimsy glass and stone trinkets of the Raniparaj women 
he said: “If they come to attach your property, 
greet them bravely and offer them your trinkets, offer 
them your bangles and let them wear them if they like.” 
Again turning to the men, he said: “You fear that you 
will be called upon to assist ina japti. Shake off that 
fear. You are men, you are not dublas. Spurn that 
appellation of degradation. Dubla means weak and 
cowardly. Weak and cowardly are they who would 
exact labour from you. You are strong enough to 
labour in the fields, strong enough to carry burdens 
for yourselves and for others, how can you be called 
weak? J am told that a Patel from a, neighbouring 
village was threatened by the Mahalkari to be ordered 
to carry attached property, if he failed to find men to 
do so. The Patel should not have swallowed the 
insult. He should have said: ‘It is none of my 
business. The men in charge refuse to do the dirty 
work. And so do I. You enjoy a nigh salary, sir. 
Rather than ask us to do the dirty job, why not do it 
yourself ?’”’ 


By-products 

In this connection 1 should like to mention the 
by-products of the movement which even those who 
disapprove of direct action as a legitimate or proper 
method of resisting injustice will hail with satisfaction. 
There is, for instance, the closer contact and cooperation 
established between Hindus and Musalmans, and 
between the money-lenders and ‘borrowers, as also 
between different sections of the same community. 
There were for instance, two well marked divisions 
amongst the Raniparaj people—the varjits (abstainers) and 
the wourjits (non-abstainers). The divisions have been in 
existence since the anti-drink movement of 1921. The 
present movement is fast effacing that line of demarcation. 
In the meeting of the Raniparaj people that I have 
referred to in the preceding paragraph there was as large 
an attendance of the abstainers as of non-abstainers. 
Amongst the former were men dressed in home-made 
Khadi, and women dressed in spotless Khadi saris and 
without any ornaments on their persons, The latter 
included men and women whom. the Khadi and anti- 
drink movements have not yet touched. Addressing 
these Sjt. Vallabhbhai said: 

“Sisters, I do not like those signs of slavery on 
your hands and feet. Your heavy brass ornaments 
accumulate a lot of dirt, produce all sorts of skin 
diseases and interfere with free movement. You must — 
shed them. Look at those clean-clad happy girls of. 
your own community sitting opposite singing Satyagraha 
songs. Would you not love to look like them ? 
(A voice: ‘Why not? They bathe every day and 
wash their clothes. They spin and have their own 
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clothes.’ Another voice; "They go to the ashram and 
learn songs there. We should love our women also 
mo do the same’) I am glad you understand the 
difference, Now that you have joined this movement 
you must be proper soldiers. These foreign clothes ill 
become soldiers. You have strong hands and feet 
like those Khadi-clad girls, Why should you not have 
wheels from the ashram and start spinning ? Within a 
few days you can have yarn enough for your clothes, 
And you may not touch drink, Up to now you have 
remained aloof, not heeding our advice. But now that 
you have joined the movement you ought to have the 
necessary fitness for fighting. You cannot have that 
fitness if you do not abstain from drink,” 

A civilising wave is coming over this section, as a 
result of the campaign, and as it progresses, one might 
expect the two sections welded together in ties of 
purity, 

The other by-product is the growing consciousness 
among the dublas and other communities from which 
the vethias are drawn. Vethias are those who labour 
for Government officials, their remuneration consisting 
in small plots of land they are allowed to cultivate free. 
That hardly gives them enough to keep body 
and soul together and they have necessarily to eke 
out their livelihood by other means, ‘These are feeling 
as free as birds and many refuse to go and help in 
the coercive processes, This manliness on their part 
has proved infectious and is heartening the Patels too, 
It is bound to have a wholesome effect on the 
relations between the Patidar landholders and the dublas 
who labour for them. Those who have upto now 
been no better than beasts of burden and hewers of 
wood and drawers of water will be looked upon as 
friends and brothers who had their share in the fight 
no less important than that of the landholders 
themselves, 

The last, but not the least, is the growing Khadi 
atmosphere in the Jaluka, Miss Mithuben Petit is 
exclusively concentrating on the Khadi propaganda, 
With her untiring energy she is on the move from 
morning until night going from village to village, asking 
women to spin and selling Khadi, She is doing 
brisk business and in the-course of time one might 
expect all the idle wheels working again and heaps of 
yarn in meetings as we used to have in 1921. 


M. D. 


All-India Cow Protection Association 
MEMBERS’ YARN 
21 Avadhbihari Sinha Raghavpur Yds. 4,532 


22 Roshanlal Dalal Delhi 24,000 

Nos. 3, 6, 7, 12, 16, 18 advanced their totals to 

40490, 20000, 50400, 16000, 10000, and 9000 
respectively. ° 
YARN DONATIONS 

Mangu Satyanarayan Garu Gantur Yds. 700 

Roshanlal Dalal Delhi 24,000 


Rameshwar Agarwal Wardha Not specified 
Gangubai ” ” 


Bapubhai G. Desai Rangoon Yds. 6,665 
Gopalji Keshavji Patel " 1,602 
Chhibubhai Keshavji Patel +a 3,028 
Maganbhai Marghabhai Patel Ahmedabad 2,260 
Sonichand Sankalchand Shah Z 1,500 
Popatlal Chynilal Shah 9 5,670 
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Girijashankar Manishankar Bhatt Bombay 17,000 
Varjivandas Tribhuvandas Devlali 1,000 
Jagjivan Talakchand Darbari Mangrol 25,000 
Lalchand Jaychand Jhaveri Calcutta 1,500 
Rambhai Shivabhai Patel Karamsad 1,000 
Jivram Kalyanji Kothari Kachchha Kotda 5,000 
M, C, Govindan Nair Mannoor 10,000 


Notes 


Africans and Indians 


Dinabandbu Andrews when he was here recently drew 
my attention to what the Poet had written in the 
press in connection with a movement in the Transvaal 
said to be going on, on behalf of Indians to isolate them- 
selves from the Africans and wanted me to give my 
opinion on it. I do not think that any importance 
need be attached to the alleged movement. For JI 
feel that it has no bottom. Indians have too much 
in common with the Africans to think of isolating 
themselves from them. They cannot exist in South 
Africa for any length of time without the active 
sympathy and friendship of the Africans. I am not 
aware of the general body of the Indians having ever 
adopted an air of superiority towards their African 
brethren, and it would be a _ tragedy if any such 
movement were to gain ground among the Indian 
settlers of South Africa. Needless to say, I entirely 
associate myself with the opinion so forcibly expressed 
by the Poet condemning the movement. If, as has 
been stated on behalf of the leaders of the so-called ~ 
movement, ‘it is humiliating to the Indian sentiment 
and to the Indian national honour and civilisation to 
think that our Agent General is trying to bring us down 
to such a low level,’ it will ill befit us to repudiate 
such a sentiment when it is expressed by the South 
African whites in respect of ourselves. And what is 
more, the South African whites are able to translate 
their contempt and prejudice against us into action 
whereas ours towards the South Africans can only 
react against ourselves. 


Women and Jewels 


A lady doctor in Tamil Nadu sends a letter accom- 
panying her gift referred toinit. As the letter, in my 
opinion, enhances the value of the gift and is likely 
to serve as an example to others, I compress its 
contents as follows, omiting the names of the donor, 
the Raja and the place: 

“Just a few lines to tell you that I sent you 
yesterday a parcel of diamond ring and a pair of 
ear-rings which were given to me about 12 years 
ago in remembrance of service in the palace 
when the heir was born to the Raja. It grieved 
me much when I came to know that the Raja did 
not have even the courage to invite you to his 
place when you passed by and I was told that it was 
due to fear of the Government. You can imagine 
my feeling when after your visit I looked at these 
jewels which before used to travel with me. Now 
when I looked at them, bitterness rose in my breast 
and then it turned into deep sympathy for the 
starving millions about whom you spoke when you 
were here. I said to myself, “Are not these jewels 
made out of the people’s money ? And, what claim 
have I to keep them as my own?’ IJ then made up 
my mind to send them on to you. You could use them 
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for Khadi service and so help some of the starving 
millions. I feel sure that it is a better use to make 
of them than that they should remain in a corner 
A friend has valued them at Rs. 500. 


of my box. 
I only 


They are therefore insured for that amount. 
hope that some generous person will give you more 
than the actual price, knowing the circumstances 
in which these things are being sent to you. You 
may make what use you like of this letter.” 

It is remarkable how we imagine fears even when 
there is no cause. There are many Rajas who have 
openly and willingly supported Khadi and therethrough 
the cause of the poor from whom, after all, as my 
correspondent correctly puts it, they derive their riches. 
It is true that Khadi has a political significance; but 
we have not yet come to the stage when support of 
Khadi can be safely declared by the Government to be 
criminal. Every philanthropic movement can be 
turned to political use, but it would be a sad day 
when on that account it is boycotted even as to its 
philanthropic aspect. But it is only fair to state 
that the Raja to whom reference has been made by 
the lady doctor is not the only one who is afraid of 
supporting Khadi or showing ordinary courtesy to a 
public servant like me. It is well however that the 
Raja’s boycott of me has stimulated the gift. But 
I would like all the sisters who may chance to see 
this note to réalise that it is not necessary to be able 
to emulate the fair donor to have occasions like the 
one that set her athinking about her duty to the starv- 
ing millions. Surely it is easy enough to realise that 
so long as there are millions of men and women in the 
country starving for want of food because of want of 
work, the sisters have no warrant for possessing costly 
jewels for adorning their bodies or often for the mere 
satisfaction of possessing them. As I have remarked 
before now in these pages if only the rich ladies of 
India will discard their superfluities and be satisfied 
with such decoration as Khadi can give them, it is 
possible to finance the whole of the Khadi movement, 
not to take into consideration the tremendous moral 
effect that such a step on the part of the rich 
daughters of India will produce upon the nation and 
particularly the starving masses. 

Karve Jubilee 

It gives me joy to publish the following appeal 
by Sjt.V. M. Joshi, President of Karve Jubilee 
Committee : 


“ Professor Karve, who will see his 71st birthday 
on the 18th of April next, is not only a founder 
of institutions like the Widows’ Home and the 
Indian Women’s University but is in himself an 
institution. His name is honoured not only in 
Maharashtra but in the whole of India, not only 
by the rich (to whom by the bye this appeal is 
addressed ) but also by the poor (for whose 
daughters and sisters he has been selflessly and 
zealously working for more than thirty years ), not 
only by this or that political party but by all 
parties, not only by the heterodox but also by the 
orthodox section of the people. This unique 
position he did not attain in a day, nor without 
the difficulties and the trials which are the inevitable 
lot of all who attempt to do something good and 
great, against the prejudices and deep-rooted senti- 


profited by his labours of a life-time. 


ments of the common people, especially when these 
attempts are not backed by wealth or position. 
Himself a poor man, without much help or even 
appreciation from the rich during the first decade 
of his work, hated and calumniated by the 
uneducated for his heterodoxy in educating the 
widows and supported very lukewarmly by the 
educated because of what they considered to be 
his cowardice in not going as far as they wanted 
him to go, he has succeeded after years of 
strenuous, patient and self-abasing work in converting 
his enemies into admirers and his lukewarm 
sympathisers into zealous adherents. Men of his 
stamp are rare anywhere, but especially in a country 
like India which, through the conjunction of a 
number of circumstances, does not, or cannot 
recognise and encourange its heroes. That such a 
man should be among us for many a year to come 
is naturally the wish of all who know him or have 
heard of him (which means practically the whole 
of literate India), and one of the best ways of 
prolonging the lives of such men is to let them 
feel by our actions that after all we do recognise 
their worth and that we are desirous of helping 
forward causes they have so selfle$sly made their 
own. Some of his friends and admirers have 
already started a Fund with a view to_ instituting 
scholarships in his name, the scholarships to be 
utltised for the education of helpless widows. It 
is hoped that the aristocracy as well as the 
intelligentsia will gladly help forward this move- 
ment and enable the organizers of this Fund to 
announce on his seventy-first birthday the collection 
of a sum which will gladden him on that day and 
add to the health, enthusiasm and optimism which 
he still retains, thanks not only to his regular and 
temperate habits but also to the invigorating and 
energising nature of noble thoughts and aspirations, 
coupled with unblemished character.” 

Professor Karve is not an ordinary man who is 
satisfied if he satisfies an indulgent public which, if it 
proves itself exacting and imperious at times, issues 
a certificate of merit ninety-nine times out of 
hundred if some little service is rendered to it during 
recreation hours. Prof. Karve has obeyed a master 
that is never generous, never indulgent and ever 
exacting though invariably just. This master is his 
own conscience. His self-effacement, his single-minded 
devotion to duty, his exhaustless energy, his honesty 
in all circumstances, his faith in the midst of 
Opposition, his irrepressible optimism are a national 
asset of the first magnitude. There may be two 
opinions about the work to which he has devoted his 
great gifts but there can be only one opinion about 
the gifts themselves. And the latter are any day far 
more valuable and lasting than the work itself. The 
organisers of the jubilee have set before themselves 
a very modest task to cadllect Rs. 25,000 to be presented 
to Prof. Karve for his work. It is a sum that should 
readily come forth from the numerous men and women 
who have come under the influence of this giant 
among silent and selfless workers or who have 
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My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART IV—CHAPTER XLVII 


How a Client was saved 

The reader by now will be quite familiar with Parsi 
Rustomji’s name. He was one who became at once 
my client and co-worker, or perhaps it would be truer 
to say that he first became co-worker and then client. 
I won his confidence to such an extent that he sought 
and followed my advice also in private domestic matters. 
I-ven when he was ill, he would seek my aid and 
though there was much difference between our ways 
of living, he did not hesitate to accept my quack 
treatment. 

This friend once got into a very bad_ scrape. 
Though he kepi me informed of most of his affairs, 
he had studiously kept back one thing. He was a large 
importer of goods from Bombay and Calcutta and _ it 
turned out that not infrequently he resorted to smuggling. 
But as he was on the best terms with customs officials 
no one was inclined to suspect him. In charging 
duty, they used to take his invoices on trust. Some 
may even have connived at the smuggling. 

But to use the telling simile of the Gujarati poet 
Akho, theft like quicksilver won’t be suppressed, and 
Parsi Rustomji’s proved no exception. The good 
friend ran post haste to me, the tears rolling down his 
cheeks as he said: ‘Bhai, I have deceived you. My 
guilt has been discovered today. I have smuggled and 
I am doomed. I must go to jail and be ruined. You 
alone may be able to save me from this predicament. 
I have kept back nothing else from you, but I had 
thought I ought not to bother you with such tricks 
of the trade and so I had never told you about this 
smuggling. But now, how much I repent it!’ 

I calmed him and said: ‘To save or not to save 
you is in His hands. As to me you know my way; 
I can but try to save you by means of confession.’ 

The good Parsi felt deeply mortified. 

‘But is not my confession before you enough?’ he 
asked. 

“You have wf®nged not me but Government. How 
will the confession made before me avail you?’ I 
replied gently. 

* Of course I will do just as you advise, but will 
you not consult with my old counsel Mr. ? He 
is a friend too,’ said Parsi Rustomji. 

Inquiry revealed that the smuggling had been going 
on for a long time, but the aciual offexce detected 


involved a trifling sum. We went to his counsel. He 
perused the papers, and said: ‘The case will be tried 
by jury, and a Natal jury will be the last to acquit 
an Indian. But 1 will not give up hope.’ 

I did not know this counsel intimately. Parsi 
Rustomji intercepted: ‘I thank you, but I should like 
to be guided by Mr. Gandhi’s advice in this case. He 
knows me intimately. Of course you will advise him 
whenever necessary. ’ 

Having thus shelved the counsel’s question, 
weni to Parsi Rustomji’s shop. 

And now explaining my view I said to him: ‘I don't 
think this case should be taken to court at all. It 
rests with the Customs Officer to prosecute you or to let 
you go, and he in turn will have to be guided by the 
Attorney General. I am prepared to meet both. I 
propose that you should offer to pay the penalty they 
fix, and the odds are that they will be agreeable. But 
if they are not, you must be prepared to go to jail. 
I am of opinion that the shame lies not so much in 
going to jail as in committiag the offence. The deed 
of shame has already been done. Imprisonment you 
should regard as a penance. The real penance lies in 
resolving never to smuggle again. ’ 


we 


I caimot say that Parsi Rustomji took all this quite 
well. He was a brave man, but his courage had failed 
him for the moment. His name and fame were at 
stake aud where would he be if the edifice he had 
reared with such care and labour should go to pieces ? 

‘Well, I have told you,’ he said, ‘that I am entirely 
in your hands. You may do just as you like.’ 

I brought to bear on this case all my powers of 
persuasion. I met the Customs Officer and fearlessly 
apprised him of the whole affair. I also promised to 
place all the books at his disposal and told him how 


_penitent Parsi Rustom)ji was feeling. 


The Customs Officer said; ‘I like the old Parsi. I 
am sorry he has made a fool of himself. You know 
where my duty lies. I must be guided by the Attorney 
General and so I would advise you to use all your 
persuasion with him.’ 

‘I should be thankful,’ said I, ‘if you do not insist 
on dragging him into court.’ 

Having got him to promise this, I entered into 
correspondence with the Attorney General whom I also 
I am glad to say that my utter 


met, he appreciated 
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frankness and was convinced that I had kept back 


nothing. 

I now forget whether it was 
this or with some other case, my persistence and 
frankness extorted from him the remark: ‘I see you 
will never take a no for an answer,’ 

The case against Parsi Rustomji was compromised. 
IIe was to pay a penalty equal to twice the amount 
he had confessed to having smuggled. Rustomji reduced 
to writing the tacts of the whole case, got the paper 
framed and hung it up in his office to serve as a 
perpetual reminder to his heirs and fellow merchants. 

These friends of Rustomji warned me not to be 
taken in by this transitory contrition, When I told 
Rustomji about this warning he said; ‘What would 
be my fate if I deceived you ?’ 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


A Seasonable Production 


Readers of Young India are familiar with the 
name of Richard B.Gregg, an American lawyer who 
was attracted to India over two years ago by the 
message of Khadi and who has been studying the 
movement in a most minute manner ever since his 
arrival in India. After a year’s labour, he has written 
a book on the movement which treats Khadi in an 
almost original manner. Every statement he has made 
is supported by facts and figures and footnotes give 
the authorities upon which Mr. Gregg has drawn. The 
book is published by S. Ganesan, 18 Pycrofts Road, 
Triplicane, Madras and is priced at Rs. 1-8-0. From 
cover to cover it occupies 225 pages of which 165-225 
contains seven appendices. The book contains 12 
chapters. Let the reader also understand that 
Mr. Gregg, when he writes of villages, writes of things 
he has somewhat seen. The three opening paragraphs 
of his introduction show the reader the way in which 
Mr. Gregg ha&S worked: 

“In former days India was regarded as a very 
rich country, and prior to the Mohammedan conquest, 
at least, the wealth was widely distributed among 
her people. The fame of her products and riches 
had been known in Europe since the days of 
Alexander the Great. Hopes for a share of this 
wealth were, indeed, the primary stimulus for the 
discovery of America and for the great activities 
in navigation, exploration, trade, banking and even 
politics, which have all played so large a part in 
European history. 


in connection with 


“But now, although India is still considered a 
source of much wealth, the Indian people are 
ranked among the poverty-stricken of the world. 
It is difficult to measure their actual poverty in 
terms comparable with conditions in Western 
countries. In the West, wealth and poverty may 
be fairly assessed in terms of capital assets, money 
income, bank clearings, prices and cost of living. 
But in India certain conditions tend to make these 
means of measurement inadequate. The habits of 
the joint-family system still prevail enough to help 
spread the burden of extreme destitution. ( But 
note that this does not increase the wealth.) The 
religious duty of charity is strongly felt and acted 
upon. Caste and _ inter-caste sharings mitigate 
certain hardships. Barter and payment in kind are 
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still sufficiently prevalent among certain occupations 
and in certain districts to make money incomes 
only a partly reliable guide. Credit instruments 
are not used anywhere near as widely as in the 
West. Where 80 large a part of the people are 
farmers, much of the income is directly in food, 
Except in winter in the north and in the hills, the 
fropical climate almost eliminates the need of fuel 
for warmth and permits much simplicity of living 
arrangements. 

“ Nevertheless, making all fair allowances, the 
fact of wide-spread, grinding poverty is undeniable. 
Its evidences are far more apparent in the villages 
than in the cities, and therefore are not fully 
disclosed to the casual traveller. Yet it is in the 
villages and country regions, mostly away from the 
railways, that 90 per cent.-of the population live. 
Just as in all countries, public health and _ vital 
statistics are a fair barometer of poverty, despite 
recent attempts to load all the blame in India on to 
the custom of child marriage. The average expec: 
tation of life among Indians is the lowest of any 


nation in the world and seems to be decreasing 
still further; infant mortality is abnormally 
high; disease rates are excessive. The almost 


universal illiteracy in the villages is itself in part 

an evidence of poverty. The extremely small. size 

and extensive fragmentation of farm holdings is 
another evidence as well as cause of poverty. 

The extent of personal debts, the prevailing rates 

of interest, and -the whole small money lending 

system are appalling to contemplate. All surveys 
of living equipment of typical peasant and city 
working-class families reveal very slender assets. 

The old statement about huge imports of silver 

and gold bullion, hoarding, stores of buried treasure 

and family jewels looks foolish when the annual 
and cumulative net import figures are divided by 
the figures of total population, and it is realised 
that cheques and other instruments of credit are 
very slighty used among Indians, so that much 
more coin is needed for mercantile transactions 
than in the West, and that certain allowances 
must be made for wear of coins, and that comparison 
should be made with per capita amounts of 
precious metals for all uses in Western countries. 

Practically aJl investigators with experience in 

social and economic surveys who have studied the 

actual conditions in both villages and cities are 
agreed that destitution is exceedingly great and 
widespread. As Professor Gilbert Slater of Madras 

University says, ‘The poverty of India is a grim 

fact.’ ”’ 

It was in order to remove this poverty that 
Mr. Gregg was driven to an examination of the various 
schemes proposed to that end and he was forced to 
the conclusion that the spinning wheel was the only 
real solution. The author says: 

“This little book is a statement of how the 
project looks to one who had seven years of 
practical work and study in industrial and labour 
problems in America, (much of it in cotton mills), 
together with two and a half years’ study in India 
of the Khaddar movement. The latter period 
included observation both in the villages and at the 
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headquarters of the movement. The _ investigation 
was undertaken primarily to clarify my own 
thinking. The ideas are not original, though perhaps 
their synthesis in this context is new in part. For 


all that has gone into the book I am indebted to 
all the world. 


6é . 
S The book is far from complete, but I have 
tried to cover the main points, and have made 
references to sources where further information may 


be obtained. It proved impossible, with my 
facilities, to get all the statistics up to date, but I 
do not think that the conclusions are thereby 
invalidated. 


“One thing is certain, that Indian tropical and 
village economic organisation and methods are very 
different from those of temperate climates and 
predominantly urban regions. How great the 
differences are, it is almost impossible to realise 
until one has actually experienced both for a 
considerable period of time.” 


The originality of Mr. Gregg’s examination of the 
problem consists in his approach to it from the 
engineering aspect which is the title of the first chapter, 
and he has no difficulty in showing that the material 
prosperity of a country is increased not merely by 
accumulation of power or machinery but b; the right 
use of it. This is how he opens his argument: 


“Following Mr. Ford’s idea that the right use 
of power is more important than any particular kind 
of machinery, let us briefly examine the fundamentals 
of physical power and its utilisation and then apply 
that-as a test for the validity of the Khaddar 
proposal. We will first state the whole engineering 
argument in brief, and then consider it in a more 
detailed fashion. 

All physical power is derived ultimately from 
the sun. Coal and petroleum are, in effect, reservoirs 
from the stream of solar energy of past ages 
converted and stored up by vegetation. Water-power 
comes from the action of sunshine evaporating 
water from the oceans and transporting it to the 
land and rivers in the form of clouds and rain. 
Even the méchanical energy of horses and cattle 
and man himself comes from food obtained from 
plants activated'by sunshine. All the power used 
in modern industry and in the economic activities 
of man in past ages came from his using some 
part of the never-ending stream of solar energy. 
The old Rigvedic hymns sang rightly of Savitar, 
the Sun god: “ Savitar . . Lord of every blessing;” 
and “God Savitar, the good-eyed, hath come hither 
giving:choice treasures unto him who worships.” 
(i. Ve -X,149;: 1, 351. 

4 Any scheme which utilises and efficiently 
transforms solar energy to a greater degree than 
was being done ‘efore is sound, from an engineet- 
ing standpoint, and also from an economic point of 
view. 

“we do not usually think of the charkha as 
a machine, but it really is so. It uses the available 
mechanical energy of a man, woman or child for 
‘producing material goods. The handloom does 
likewise. ‘That mechanical energy is derived from 
the food eaten by the person. Though in a 
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different degree, manner and mode, the process is 
the same as that occurring in a steam engine of 
hydraulic power plant,—namely, the transformation 
of solar energy into mechanical motion. 


“There are today great numbers of unemployed 
Indians. They are, in effect, engines kept running 
by fuel (food), but not attached to any machines of 
devices for producing goods. Mr.,Gandhi proposes 
to hitch them to charkhas and thus save a vast 
existing waste of solar energy. 


“If we want to increase the use of mechanical 
power in India, this is the quickest and cheapest way. 


The engines ’ are all present; a man is as 
efficient a transformer of fuel energy into 
mechanical motion as a steam engine is; the 


spinning and weaving machinery to be used is 
nearly all ready at hand in. sufficient quantity to 
Supply all needs. Any additional needs can be 
quickly and cheaply produced in India by artisans 
who need no further training in technical skill for 
this purpose; the speed and quantity of output 
possible with charkha and handloom are more 
closely adapted to the needs of the Indian market 
and Indian producers than any other type of 
machinery; no foreign capital is needed to purchase 
the machinery, and therefore there will be no 
expensive interest payments or difficulties arising 
from absentee control; the maintenance of such 
a factory is. inexpensive and can be done 
entirely by available workers without further 
training: the amount of training needed for 
operatives. is a minimum and of a sort more easily 
acquired than for any other type of machinery; the 
‘fuel’ or power of cost for the man-charkha 
system will be nothing above the.present food bill 
of the nation; the material to be. used is available 
in practically every Indian province at a minimum 
and the market 


of ‘transportation cost; is every- 


where.” 


1 must resist the temptation to .quote from the 
other chapters. But if the foregoing excerpts have at 
all proved tempting for the reader, let me assure him 
that he will find that the chapters that follow are fully 
interesting and deeply justructive. Let me close this 
hasty review with giving the names of the remaining 


11 chapters. It will be admitted that they ‘are 
suggestive enough. 
Chapter Il Engineering details. 

o 11l Competition between mill cloth and 


Khaddar. 
1V. Factors tending to decrease competition. 
V Increased purchasing power. 
VL Decentralised production and distribution. 
VIL Unemployment. 
Some cotton technology. 
1X Does it work? 
X Various objections. 


Comparison of Khaddar programme 


with other reform schemes. 
es XII Money price criteria. 


Concluston. 


M. K. G. 
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Place of Khadi 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Lovers of Kbadi have been writing to me energeti- 
cally warning me against coquetting with mill-owners 
in the vain hope, as they call it, of securing their 
active co-operation on terms beneficial to the nation in 
the prosecution of the campaign of boycott of foreign 
cloth. I appreciate their warning. Some of them are 
tried and experienced workers in the Khadi movement. 
But I do not give up hope of the mill-owners some 
day or other coming round to the pational view. After 
all as an out-and-out believer in the method of nor- 
violence, I may jot let a single opportunity to slip of 
converting the mill-owners to the nationalistic view, 
even as I may not pass by a single occasion of con- 
verting Englishmen to the Indian view of India’s good. 
After all if we are to win our freedom by non-violent 
means, we shall have to knock at the doors of those 
who put obstacles in its way and plead with them to 
remove them. And even as in a bloody revolution 
those who are supposed to stand in the way are made 
to pay the last penalty whether they are countrymen or 
otherwise, so in a_ noi-violent revolution are they, 
whether countrymen or foreigners, required to face 
Satyagraha, if they will not listen to reasoi) and will 
obstinately stand in the way. 

I therefore see no harm in having stated the 
conditions on which mill-owners can co-operate with 
the nation. It would have been wrong not to have done 
so. And if they accept the terms, I know that Khadi 
i. ¢., the masses have nothing to lose. For if the mills 
work not for exploiting the masses as they now do, 
but for serving them, they will supplement the products 
of the cottage spinning wheel and the handloom and 
hot supersede them as they now do. There is no doubt, 
that if they hesitate to accept the terms stated by me, 
they will do so because the logical consequence repels 
them even as the logical consequence of Englishmen 
teally becoming servants of the nation repels them. I] 
would therefore ask Khadi lovers not to be afraid of my 
so-called ‘coquetting.’” If we are strong in our faith, 
if Khadi has the inherent vitality we claim for it, if it 
is the need of the masses, and if we persist in our 
effort with them, they will not fail to realise it. Khadi 
will fail only when Khadi lovers falter in their faith or 
if their faith is based on a mere shadow, i. e., if there 
is no grinding poverty among the masses, if they have no 
leisure hours during the year, or if, though they have spare 


hours, the spinning wheel is not the most Suitable and 
practicable occupation conceivable for many millions, 


It is because of the implicit faith I have in Khadi 
in terms of the propositions just stated and of the 
Strength born of that faith that | am ‘ coquetting ’ with 
the mill-owners. - It is quite likely, it is perhaps now 
practically certain, that no immediate good will 


iy come 
out of these negotiations. But they will Serve for 
further action or guidance if we have not meanwhile 


already achieved boycott of foreign cloth. 
li is therefore profitable to inquire ey 


WT: en al the ris 
of repetition, what place Khadi e risk 


has in any scheme of 


boycott. In my opinion, boycott of foreign cloth is 
both necessary and feasible only because it affects and 
benefits the masses and can be achieved only if they 
co-operate. Boycott of foreign cloth would have but a 
temporary value if it could be obtained solely by the 
indigenous mills. And I hold it to be impossible in 
the near future to enforce the boycott through the single 
agency of mills. In my opinion, it is Khadi alone that 
has made such boycott a practical proposition. Indeed 
it is so practical that if the politically minded India 
were to take up the sales of Khadi, it is possible 
to manufacture in a year all the Khadi that may be 
required by the nation even though there may be not 
a single yard of mill calico foreign or indigenous 
available. I affirm this on the basis of the assumption 
that the villages will mostly manufacture their own 
Khadi and the organised centres will manufacture for 
those who are not selfspinners. Experience of past 
seven years shows that if there is a sudden famine of 
cloth in the country and if the masses are encouraged 
they have sufficient skill and the indigenous machinery 
for manufacturing their own Khadi. No doubt a 
revolutionary change in the mental outlook and sartorial 
tastes of politically minded India is necessary. I have 
no doubt that if the bulk of them do not respond 
now, they will have to do so when they realise 
that Khadi has become irresistible. And to make it 
irresistible Khadi workers have to work away with 
steadfastness, honesty, scientific skill and precision. I 
have ‘coquetted’ with mill-owners and discussed the 
possibility of immediate boycott of foreign cloth in 
association with them, in order to show that if they 
mean it they can give themselves the privilege of 
Serving the nation at the same time that they serve 
themselves. Meanwhile let none doubt that Khadi is 
silently and imperceptibly revolutioniging the national 
taste land will bring about the boycott in: its own 
good time, if it is not anticipated by some such 
combination as I have ventured to suggest. 


Bardoli 


Sympathy 

The campaign in Bardoli is attracting the attention 
of all classes of public opinion in the country. There 
are of course the resolutions of the Talukas contiguous 
to Bardoli, not only in the British territory but also 
in the Baroda territory, expressing their sympathy with 
the Satyagraha in Bardoli and calling upon people not 
to cooperate with the authorities, engaged in putting 
dowa that Satyagraha, either by helping in the attach- 
ment of property by engaging as labourers or sending 
carts on hire or by bidding for any forfeited property 
that may be put-to auction by the authorities. There 
are resolutions of sympathy by public meetings at 
different places. There was a special meeting held in 
Poona to discuss the situation and to endorse the 
no-tax campaign going on in Bardoli. Dr, Sumant 
Mehta has already written to the press appealing to 
the public of Gujarat to give active expréssion to their 
sympathy for the Satyagrahis of Bardoli. Though no 
appeal has been made to the public for funds, money 
is coming in. Besides the contributions by different 
caste organisations, there was an anonymous ' donation 
of Ks. 1,000 from Bombay. There is nothing out of 
the ordinary in all this and- Government may ignore 
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these expressions of sympathy as coming from quarters 
which are known for their readiness to sympathise 
with any movement of resistance to Government. But 
even the timid and over-cautious Bombay Presidency 
Association which prides itself on its being always 
“constitutional” has also passed a resolution strongly 
disapproving of Government’s revenue policy : 

“ The Council of the Bombay Presidency Association 
strongly disapprove of the enhancement of land revenue 
assessment by mere executive action as recently resorted 
to by the Government of Bombay in certain Talukas 
like Bardoli, Salsette and Alibag. The Council are. of 
opinion that, as recommended by the Land Revenue 
Assessment Commitiee the ultimate and_ effective 
voice of the matter should rest with the Legislative 
Council. The Council, therefore, urge that the revision 
of assessment be suspended in the Bombay Presidency, 
until effect is given to the recommendation of the Land 
Revenue Assessment Committee by introduction of a 
Bill to amend the Land Revenue Code for giving 
control to the Legislative Council on the revision of 
assessment. The Council also bring to the notice of 
the Government of Bombay the recommendation of the 
Joint Parliamentary Commitee in this behalf.’ 

Naturally this “constitutional ”’ resolution could not 
afford to refer,to the Bardoli Satyagraha, but it serves 
the purpose of the Bardoli Satyagrahis just as well as 
if they were directly mentioned in it. The Presidency 
Association pins Governmnet to the resolution of the 
Legislative Council, passed by a large majority in 
March 1927. That resolution recommended to the 
Governor in Council “to issue orders to the revenue 
authorities concerned not to collect the assessment 
enhanced in revision after the 15th March, 1924” 
pending legislation in terms of a resolution by the same 
body passed on the 15th of March 1924. The 
Presidency Association’s resolution is thus of a more 
far-reaching character than the very limited demand 
of the agriculturists of Bardoli for an impartial enquiry 
into the question of the revision settlement in Bardoli. 
It is for Government to accede either to the demand 
of the Presidency Association or of the agriculturists of 
Bardoli, and to adopt whichever of the two courses 
accords better with their prestige. 


The Sleeper awakes 

Far however from taking either of the courses, 
they are trying to justify their attitude through their 
accredited agents. The Collector of Surat who until 
now had been absolutely unconcerned by the Satyagraha 
in Bardoli has come out with a curious defence of 
Government attitude and challenged Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
to prove by facts and figures his allegation that the 
revision settlement contravenes the provisions of Section 
107 of the Land Revenue Code. He claims that in 
fixing the revised assessment, improvements effected in 
the land by or at the cost of the holder of the land 
have not been taken into account, and asks 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai to prove to the contrary. Now this is a 
preposterous demand inasmuch as the onus of proving 
their proposition lies on the Government. It will be 
remembered that Sjt. Vallabhbhai has all the while 
maintained that the Settlement Officer failed to conduct 
a proper inquiry, that he prepared a report full of 
palpable absurdities, that he appended to his report 
statistics of doubtful value, and it has been shown in 
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the columns cf Young India how the Settlement 
Commissioner himself has supported these strictures 
of Sjt. Vallabhbhai and in fact torn the Settlemeut 
Officer’s report to pieces. It is now for Government 
to prove(1) that a proper inquiry was conducted, (2) 
that the statistics were prepared with the. utmost scrutiny 
required by the Settlement Manual and (3) that improve- 
ments in the value of land effected by or at the cost of 
the landholders were not taken into account by the 
Settlement Officer. The Collector evidently has not 
seen the Settlement Commissioner’s report, as ifdeed 
none of the district. officers seems to have seen it, not. 
even Mr. Jayakar. It is impertinent for a responsible 
revenue Official to enter the lists without baving made 
a proper study of the case. 

The Collector makes another amazing statement, viz., 
that Section 107 of the Land Revenue Code does not 
lay down that the Settlement Officer should give any 
notice of revision settlement inquiry to the agriculturists 
concerned. It betrays his sad ignorance of the revenue 
notifications, as also his ignorance of the work that is 
going on under his very nose. Sjt. Vallabhbhai has 
pointed out to him in his reply that such notices are 
obligatory under the revenue law as it is administered 
in the Presidency and that in two Talukas in the 
Collector’s own district similar notifications were issued 
to the agriculturists. In fact in reply to questions asked 
by Messrs. Shivdasani and Bhimbhai Naik on the 
14th March 1927 the Government said that they 
presumed that the notifications were issued in the areas: 
in question. In fact we have a copy of the notffication 
issued by the Assistant Settlement Officer in Olpad 
Taluka which informs the people that ‘as the officer 
is conducting an inquiry for revising the assessment in 
the Taluka, any one who may have anything to say 
as regards the economic condition of any survey. gumber 
should see the Settlement Officer and bring it to his 
notice orally or in writing.’ Sjt. Vallabhbhai has 
repeatedly pointed out that such notifications were never 
issued in Bardoli, and that there was no inquiry worth 
the name and has challenged Government to prove 
that he is wrong. 


There are one or two other things in the Collector's 
letter which are not worth any consideration inasmuch 
as Government themselves have given the lie to what 
the Collector says. The Collector no doubt knows 
that Government have lowered the groups of 22 villages, 
He is welcome to the belief that the groups have been 
lowered for reasons best known to Government, but 
it is apparent that they have tried to correct what 
was a serious itregularity as they had failed to give 
the necessary notice in respect of these villages. 

For the test, we may say that Government do not 
strengthen their case by allowing ignorant officials to 
enter on their defence. It is open to them to show 
that Sjt. Vallabhbhai and the people are. wrong i 
appointing an impartial tribunal, by asking Mr. Jayakar. 
to defend himself, and by proving to the satisfaction 
of the public that the Settlement Commissioner in 
relying solely on the basis of rental value has not 
done gross injustice to the people. For Sjt. Vallabh- 
bhai not only challenges the equity of ‘the basis of 
rental value inasmuch as it contravenes Section 107 ofthe 
Land Revenue Code, but challenges the data on which 
the Settlement Commissioner has relied. M. D. 
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“The Sisters of the Spinning Wheel 

I have suddenly come upon a book with this 
delightful title and I wish to share some of its 
contents with the readers of Young India. The book 
is a collection of Punjabi poems, chiefly taken from 
the Granth Sahib, by Puran Singh, one of the most 
daring of India’s children abroad, who started from 
his village home at Abbotabad, in the far North west 
of the Punjab, to become a monk in Japan and to 
wear the yellow robe, shaving his hair and_ beard, 
while passing from one experience to another. 

The home life of the Punjab village and the songs 
of his childhood could never let him rest. He had to 
return to them again and again. In this book of 
translations, which Ernest Rhys and his wife have 
edited, he has poured out his. whole heart; and the 
lovely title of the book The Sisters of the Spinning 
Wheel brotight me back in memory to the Punjab 
of morte than twenty years ago, when I first went out 
among the Punjab villages where spinning was not a 
last art and where the Sisters of the Spinning Wheel 
could still be seen plying their beautiful art. 

Here is a short stanza from the songs sung at the 
spinning wheel by the daughters of the Punjab, as 
Pura Singh, the Hindu monk, has translated it for 
English readers : 

“In a singing procession, the crowd of the Sisters 
of the Spinning Wheel passed on to the Hall of the 
Spinning Wheel; the Saint followed behind unseen. 

“Each girl sat before her own scarlet wheel, her 
little heart-cup brimming over with maiden joy and 
pride of youth. 

“Each girl, a princess, whirrs her spinning wheel 
and hums to it some simple, tragic song of love.’’ 

In a note, Puran Singh adds that name of the 
Spinning Hall is Trinjan. There, the girls of the city 
sit together, each with hér own wheel, to spin the 
cotton yarn. Once, this Hall used to be the very 
heart and centre of a home industry, since out of the 
cloth made by the spinnings of these girls, the parents 
used to make the matriage dowry for their daughters, 

He adds the following sad words: “ The charms of 
the domestic life of the old Punjab are soon disappear- 
ing. Vulgar life of imitation-civilisation is replacing an 
old fragrant life. The secret of Mahdi and Koosambha 
is replaced by alcoholic lavender to our great misfortune.”’ 

From his poem-translations, I turn to the story, 
which he gives, of his own childhood; how he was 
born at the foot of the gteat mountains, at Abbotabad, 
and how his family had been happy, not in outward 
riches, but in a wealth of feeling tha‘ came in abundance 
from the ancestors of the family, 
mother’s side, 


especially on his 


His father used to go out inspecting crops and land 
records. His mother was all in all to him, 

I must give in ‘full the beautiful portrait of his 
mother. It stands out, like that of a Madomna painted 


by the brush of some great Italian Master of the 
Fifteenth Century. 


“Our Mother ’’ he writes, “did everything for. us, 
She cooked for us, washed our clothes, took us to the 
hill streams, and gave us a daily plunge in the crystal, 
biting cold water. She took us to the village Sikh 
temple every morning, and made us listen to the 
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hymns of the Guru; and generally in the afternoon we. 
all sat listening to the recital of the lines of the great 
Teacher by the village priest. 

“At night, all alone, we sat together round the fire, 
as my mother and sisters sat before their spinning 
wheels, preparing thread for getting some cloth woven 
by the village weaver for the family.’ 

In a parenthesis, let me add, that I have seen 
exactly such a scene, in a different environment, in 
Assam, at the houses of my dear friends, Sjts. T. R. 
Phookan and K.P. Chaliha; and I learnt there, that 
the marriage dowry had to be made in handspun and 
handwoven cloth, just as Puran Singh has written 
about the N. W. Punjab, at the other extreme 
of India. 

“Most of the time,’’ he goes on, “my Mother was 
alone. She was by our side, but God alone was by 
her. She was equally unafraid of thieves and evil 
spirtts; her courage was extraordinary. The whole 
village respected her. As you know, that part of the 
country is full of Pathans, and they admired my 
Mother for her heroie spirit. 

“My Father used to come to us, at long intervals, 
as a sudden delight of Heaven, which we children 
expressed by running aimlessly about, shouting: ‘ Oh, 
Iather has come! Father has come!’ We went and 
embraced him; then began clinging round the neck of 
a gentle, fine grey mare he had, and we gave him 
in every way a royal welcome home. 

“My Mother was known for her generosity and 
courage. She would serve her relations for months, 
and on occasion nurse the sick and wounded with her 
own hands, day and night, single-handed and untiring. 
If she thought a certain thing was good and must be 
done, she did it, in spite of the whole world’s 
opposition. ”’ 

Let me turn back once more ftom these remini- 
scences of childhood to the Songs of the Sisters of 
the Spinning Wheel. The last poem I shall quote 
imagines the Saint watching with wistful eyes the pure 
unsullied love of the bride for her husband at the 
wedding festival, and then sadly wondering whether 
his own love for God is as pure and unsullied as hers. 
He closes thus:— 


“The Saint saw all this village life from day to 

to day, and said, 

‘Boast not, O Saints. For God is Great! 

On all His creatures, He bestows these moments 
of the loftiest love of Man to Man, 

How sublime the surrender of the Bride to the 
Bridegroom in love! 

Would I could die, like her, to this House of 
my childhood, and wake in that House of Love: 

Would I could bid, like her, that silent deep 
Farewell | 

But, my soul! Is this all what men call Death? ”’ 


The last perfect words of this song remind me of 
another song from Gitanjali equally perfect: 
‘O thou last fulfilment of life, Death, my Death, 
come and whisper to me 
Day after day have I kept watch for thee; fot 


thee I have borne the joys and pangs of 
Cara 
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One final glance from thine eyes and my life 
will be ever thine own. 

The flowers have been woven and_ the garland 
is ready for the Bridegroom. 

After the wedding the Bride shall leave her 
home and meet her Lord alone in the solitude 
of night.’ 

C. F.A. 
Notes 


Breach of Promise ? 


When I was in Berhampur, Ganjam District, last 
year, I was taken to a temple which I was told was 
open to all including the so-called ‘untouchables.’ I 
was accompanied by some ‘untouchable’ friends. A 
few weeks after I received a letter that the trustees 
had declared prohibition against the entry of ‘untoucha- 


bles.’ I was loath to believe the statement. I, 
therefore, inquired and here is the reply to my 
inquiry : 


“With reference to your letter dated 22-3-’28, 

I beg to state’ that the so-called ‘ untouchables’ are 
still excluded from the Raghunath temple at 
Berhampur, and Sr. T. Jaganaikulu Naidu, Retired 
Nazar, Dt. Court, Ganjam, the trustee of the temple 
who invited you, is putting more restrictions than 
before you visited the temple as for the socalled 
untouchables who approach to offer their pooja to 
Raghunath. The leaders of the town are quite 
indifferent to this question even though appeal 
was made by the Patitapavan Mission through the 
press and the platform. The so-called untouchables 
are slowly losing faith in the movement of 
untouchability carried on by the Congress. A note 
from your pen may now awaken them to their 
responsibilities.”’ 

If the information is correct, it is a clear breach 
of promise by the trustees — a promise that was publicly 
made not merely to me but to the public of Berhampur 
through me. 1! wonder whether the trustees have any 
defence or explanation to offer. The ‘untouchables’ 
have undobtedly a clear case for offering Satyagraha 
in this case. I do hope however that the public. of 
Berhampur will redeem their self-respect by insisting 
on removal of the bar, if the bar does as a matter 
of fact exist. 

“Human Spider of Majorca” 

I am indebted to Sjt.C. Balajrao of Coimbatore 
for the following interesting press clipping: 

‘In the shadow of the Cathedral by the sea at Palm 
de Mallorca—so near the sea that it might have 
inspired Debussy’s ‘Engloutie’—he moves to and 
fro all day for twelve hours, weaving as he goes, 
throwing out his single thread behind him. He is so 
dexterous that he spins a yard of thread every second, 
so that in a minute and a half he has left behind him 
more than a hundred yards of thread. 

‘His craft seems simple, yet how impossible of 
achievement to one who has not been handed down 
the instinct of the spinner, as it was handed down to 
him, through fifteen generations. At his waist, swathed 
round and round his body until he looks liks a walking 
cocoon, he carries a bundle of grassy fibre, like fine 
hair. He hitches a little of it to the centre of a rough 
wheel and walks slowly away from it, The wheel 


turns slowly under the hand of his infant son, who 
gazes across the azure sea, dreaming of the ships on 
which he will never be able to sail; for he too belongs 
to the long generations of human spiders. 


‘As the spinner walks in the sun his figers play 
amid his cocoon, like the delicate fingers of a violinist 
on the strings, and there comes from him, - miraculously, 
a line of fine twine, attaching him to the revolving 
wheel, growing with such speed as he moves away 
that he seems to be performing the old conjuring trick 
of producing interminable ribbon from a hat. 


“He and his ancestors have been spinning here in 
the open air for five hundred years. From the shadow 
of the cathedral his ancestors saw more than once the 
dreaded sails on the sky-line warning them of the 
approach of Barbary pirates. They saw, too, the galleys 
of the defeated Moors lurking round the coast, seeking 
in vain to recapture the island which had once been 
one of the seats of their power. 


‘If you ask him how he spins this thread so 
miraculously with his fingers he shrugs his shoulders, 
and his dark face smiles at you. Hecan scarcely tell; 
he scarcely knows himself. He cannot teach you his 
craft, any more than a spider can teach a clumsy 
beetle how to make a web. It is a craft tec which he 
was born. 
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I knew it,” he tells you, “when I was so young 
that I could say no more than twenty words, 
before J had much skill in walking. 
See.” 

‘He calls a still smaller son, who comes with the 
uncertain steps of early childhood, and, taking a 
bundle of the yellow fibre from his father, walks with 
minute but unfaltering steps away from the turning 
wheel, frowningly intent on his cocoon. His small, 
fat fingers are busy in the soft mass, and from it he 
produces a twine as his father had done; a rougher, 
less expert twine, but one with which any man might 
tether his mule or hang himself. And the father 
watches, bright-eyed with pride for the _ infant 
spinner.’ 


even 
It is simple. 


M. K. G. 
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South Africa Indians 

The following letter dated 24th February, 1928 
addressed on behalf of the Minister of the Interior to 
the Secretary, South African Indian Congress, records 
ihe concession granted by the Union Government 
regarding the alleged fraudulent entries: 

“T have the honour to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter dated the 6th January 1928 in which 
you convey to the Honourable the Minister of the 
laterior the following resolution passed at the 
eighth session of the South African Indian Congress, 
held at Kimberley in January 1928: 

‘That this eighth session of the South African 
Indian Congress in conference assembled as 
representing the Indian Community of South Africa 
hereby assures the Union Government on its own 
behalf and also on behalf of its constituent bodies, 
viz. the Transvaal Indian Congress as representing 
the Indian Community of the Transvaal, the Cape 
British Indian Council as representing the Indian 
Community of the Cape Province and the Natal 
Indian Congress representing the Indian Community 
of Natal, that it will stand by and will generally 
‘honour the Agreement arrived at between the 
Indian and Union Governments at Cape Town, in 
the spirit in which it has been conceived and 
declares as it has always done that it will not 
tolerate any illicit entry of Indians into the Union.’ 

“In view of this assurance, and as an act of 
grace to mark the appointment of the Right 
Honourable V. S. S. Sastri, P. C., as the first Agent 
of the Government of India in the Union, the 
Union Government has been pleased to refrain 
from the full enforcement of Section 10 of Act 22 
of 1913 as amended by Section 5 of Act 37 of 
1927, in the case of an Indian who proves to the 
satisfaction of the Minister of the Interior that he 
entered a Province of the Union other than the 
Orange Free State prior to the 5th July 1924, 
subject to the following provisions : 


“fg, Every Indian who has illicitly entered the 
Unio; .aust apply on his own behalf or through 
the = uth African Indian Congress or a_ body 
affiliated thereto in the the Transvaal to the 
Coramissioner for Immigration and Asiatic Affairs, 
Pretoria, and in the Cape and Natal Provinces to 
the Principal Immigration Officers at Cape Town 
and Durban respectively, and shall furnish such 
particulars as may be required by these officers. 
Such application must reach the officers mentioned 
on or before the Ist October, 1928. Indians who 
are in possession of registration certificates or 
certificates of domicile or other documents 
authorising them to enter, reside or remain in the 
Union or any Province thereof, obtained by 
fraudulent representations made by them or on 
their behalf, must apply for the Protection Certificate 
or authorisation to retain the documents in their 
possession referred to in paragraph (b) hereof, 

“(b) If the Minister is satisfied that an 
applicant comes within the terms. of this concession 
he will direct that a Protection Certificate be issued 
to the applicant in the prescribed form or authorise 
him to retain the documents illegally obtained. No 
application will be entertained from any individual] 
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whose case does not fall within the terms of this 


concession. 
“(c) The Protection Certificate or the documents 


he has been authorised to retain under paragraph 
(b) above will preserve to the- holder all the rights 
enjoyed by him at the date of the commencement 
of Act 37 of 1927, viz., 5th July, 1927, and the 
holder will be regarded as having entered the 
Province concerned in terms of Section 25 of Act 
No. 22 of 1912, but if he has not already brought 
his wife ahd (or) children to the Union such wife 


and (or) children will not be admitted. 
““(d) An Indian whose entry into the Union 


or any Province thereof was illegally made, and 
who, after the lst November 1928, is not in | 
possession of a Protection Certificate or who has 
not been authorised to retain his documents in 
terms of paragraph (b) above will be dealt with 
in accordance with the Law irrespective of the date 


of his entry. 
““(e) The Minister reserves the right to apply 


the provisions of the Immigration Law in the case 
of an Indian who illicitly entered the Union prior 
to the 5th July 1924 and who has after that date 


been convicted of a deportable offence. 
“ You are authorised to publish this letter if 


you so desire.” 


If the condition regarding wives and children in 


clause (c) of the letter is not over strictly enforced 


the concession should work well. M. K. G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER I 


The First Experience 

Before I reached home, the party which had started 
from Phoenix had already arrived. According to our 
original plan I was to have preceded them, but my 
preoccupation in England with the War had upset all 
our calculations, and when I saw that I had to be 
detained in England indefinitely I was faced with the 
question of finding a place for accommodating the 
Phoenix party. I wanted them all to stay together in 
India, if possible, and to live the life they had led 
at Pheenix. I did not know of any Ashram where I 
could recommend them to go, and therefore I cabled 
to them to meet Mr. Andrews and do as he advised, 

So they were first put in the Gurukul, Kangri, where 
the iate Swami Shraddhanandji treated them as_ his 
own children. After this they were put in the 
Shgntineketan Ashram where the Poet and his people 
showered the same love upon them. The experiences 
they gathered at both these places served them and 
me in good stead. 

The Poet, Shraddhanandji and Principal Sushil Rudra, 
as I used to say to Andrews, composed his trinity. 
When in South Africa he was never tired of speaking 
of them, and of the many sweet memories of South 
Africa, Mr. Andrews’ talks, day in and day out, of, this 
great trinity, are amongst the sweetest and most vivid. 
Mr. Andrews therefore put the Phoenix party in touch 
also with Sushil Rudra. Principal Rudra had no Ashram, 
but he had a home which he placed completely at the 
disposal of the Phoenix family. Within a day of their 
arrival, his people made them feel so thoroughly at 
home that they did not seem to miss Phcenix at all. 

It was only when I landed in Bombay that I learnt 
that the Phoenix party was at Shantiniketan. I was 
therefore impatient to meet them as soon as I could 
after my meeting with Gokhale. 

The receptions in Bombay gave me an occasion for 
offering what might. be called a little Satyagraha. 

At the party given in my honour at Mr. Jehangir 
Petit’s place I did not dare to speak in Gujarati. In 
those palatial surroundings of dazzling splendour I, who 
had lived my best life among indentured labourers, 
felf myself a complete rustic. With my Kathiawadi 
cloak, turban and dhoti, | looked somewhat moré 


civilised than I do today, but the pomp and splendour 
of Mr. Petit’s mansion made me feel absolutely out of 
my element. However I acquitted myself tolerably 
well, having taken shelter under Sir Phirozeshah’s 
protecting wing. 

Then there was the Gujarati function. The Gujaratis 
would not let me go without a reception, which was 
organised by the late Uttamlal Trivedi. I had acquainted 
myself with the programme beforehand. Mr. Jinnah was 
present, being a Gujarati, I forget whether as president 
or as the principal speaker. He made a short and 
sweet little speech in English. As far as I remember 
most of the other speeches were also in English, 
When my turn came, I expressed my thanks in Gujarati, 
explaining my partiality for Gujarati and Hindustani, 
and entering my humble protest against the use of 
English in a Gujarati gathering. This I did, not without 
some hesitation, for I was afraid lest it should be 
considered discourteous for an inexperienced man, 
returned home after a long exile, to enter his protest 
against established practices. But no one seemed to 
misundertand my insistence on replying in Gujarati. 
In fact I was glad to note that every one seemed 
reconciled to my protest. 

The meeting thus emboldened me to think that I 
should not find it difficult to place my new-fangled 
notions before my countrymen. 

After a brief stay in Bombay full of these preliminary 
experiences, I went to Poona where Gokhale had 


summoned me. 
( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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An Epoch-making Book 

Last week’s issue of Young India contained a 
sort of elaborate announcement or descriptive contents 
of Mr. Grege’s book, Economics of Khaddar, which 
promises to be an epoch-making work in the history 
of the Khaddar movement. In this issue we propose 
to present a brief summary to the reader. 

Mr. Gregg has approached his subject in a manner 
it was never done before, and has brought to bear on 
it a freshness and detachment of outlook which one 
naturally cannot expect in a book on Khadi written 
by an Indian author. He set to his task with excep- 
tional qualifications. He came to India with a variety 
of industrial and agricultural experience in the practical 
line, and being a keen student of applied economics, 
science and engineering, he combined in himself quali- 
fications rarely to be met in writers in the same 
field. Above all he approached the subject with 
sympathy based on accurate observation. It was not 
mere idealism that drew him to India. It was a wide 
study and experience of the industrial world that made 
him impatient of some of its disastrous tendencies and 
hunger for something more life-giving and peace-restor- 
ing. “To a Westerner,” he says in one of his most 
illuminating chapters, ‘the speed of life and work in 
the Orient seems exceedingly slow. But it is not to 
be despised on that account. We do not despise either 
the rose or the turnip for their organic rate of growth. 
Indeed, perhaps this very direct connection and 
harmony with sunshine, the greatest of all natural 
powers, is one reason why Oriental life, at its best 
at any rate, exhibits certain qualities often missing in the 
West—serenity, poise, dignity, spaciousness, proportion, 
graciousness, deep-rooted sureness and _ elemental 
simplicity and beauty.” And again, “ Westerners are 
frequently too complacent and too sophisticated to be 
able to seg the physical, scientific, economic and 
moral realities which inhere in modes of living 
simpler than their own.” To all this equipment, he 
has added an exhaustive and penetrating study of the 
current economic theory and strengthened his argument 
with the authoritative conclusions of independent 
thinkers like Prof. Soddy, Polokov, Count Corzeybski, 
Bertrand Russel and others. The result is a book 
which must compel the attention of every student of 
economics and of every foreigner who does not fight 
ony of a dispassionate consideration of India’s economic 
distress and its solution. 

During his more than two years’ experience in 
India Mr. Gregg visualised India’s appalling poverty 
and came to the conclusion that the “ tremeridous 


unemployment, so widespread and _ so regularly 
occurring every year, is an exceedingly important 
factor in the Indian economic situation, ” And 


Mr.Gregg as a moral and economic engineer tells us 
that the solution lies in the prevention of the terrible 
loss to the nation from ‘ wasted man-power and 
sunpower.’ He starts with Mr. Ford’s axiom that the 
right use of power is the Only important thing and the 
machine only en incident, and then presents his readers 
with the inexhaustible power wealth and machinery 
wealth that India possesses. He quotes physiological 
and chemical experts to show that man is “highly 
efficient from the point of viéw of the part. of the 
energy value of his food that appears as work,’ and 


that man changes 25 to 30 per cent. of his food 
energy—solar energy into mechanical motion. India’s 
‘actual workers engaged in pasture and agriculture 

are approximately 107 millions, and as a man’s work 
is usually from one-sixth to one-tenth of a horse- 
power, India has available for work in the agricultural 
districts the equivalent of 10,700,000 horse-power. 
Mr. Gregg goes on to demonstrate that the potential 
man-power available for charkha spinning in the rural 
districts of India for three months is equivalent to 
twice the total power that is being consumed in the 
Bombay textile mills, and presents the readers with 
the conclusion that “the food-man-charkha combination 
is actually more efficient than the coal-steam-engine 
textile mill when the total consumption of solar 
energy units is considered,” for the energy 
expended on the latter is titanic as compared to the 
trifling energy expended on the former, and he com- 
mends to the attention of every serious thinker this 
formidable conclusion of ‘more advanced engineers. 
For with Mr.Gregg there is a more advanced 
engineering as well as a more advanced economics, 
and to the engineer as well as to the economist who 
does not disregard moral values, the law of compensa- 
tion ‘as Emerson put it, or the law of Karma as the 
Indian+ sages expressed it, appeals with inexorable 
force. “ From an engineering point of view,” says 
Mr. Gregg, “there is no sense in having a power or 
machine extablishment much more powerful than is 
needed to produce the quantity of goods which the 
market may reasonably be expected to absorb allowing 
for probable growth,” and “the fact that a -small 
group of people can make money profit out of mills | 
should not blind us to the further fact that the losses 
to the nation from wasted man-power and sun-power 
in the existing situation may more than offset any 
gains by the small group.” In fact the emphasis on | 
economics never divorced from moral values is the 
‘diapason of Mr.Gregg’s whole discourse. “If 
capitalism, ’’ he exclaims,— capitalism of which the 
the essential characteristic, in the words of Keynes, 
is the dependance upon an intense appeal to the money- 
making and money-loving instincts of individuals —.“ if 
capitalism could be removed from the world and be 
replaced by the motive of service, as it was with so 
many people during the Great War, much machinery 
would automatically disappear and many of the evils 
of Western civilization along with it.’’ It is this 
position that leads him to conclude as a result of the 
comparison. between man-charkha-loom and _ mill 
machinery that though the man-hour comparisons are 
in favour of the latter, the trouble in India is not of 
saving labour, but of finding work for idle labour. 
Even if mill competition was a considerable factor, 
Mr. Gregg does not find it difficult to show that the 
competition is decreasing. “‘It might almost seem,” 
he says in his picturesque way, “as if the low 
purchasing power and enormous unemployment of India 
are acting like jiu-jitsu to overthrow the competition 
of foreign cloth against Khaddar. ”’ 


This low purchasing power ard unemployment can 
both be remedied, in India at any rate, by nothing so 
well as by the charkha and the handloom, inasmuch 
as, “at a minimum of cost and time it will 


provide work for millions, Jt will develop and use 
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much physical power and transform it ivto one of the 
primary necessities of the people. The’goods produced 
will be distributed. more widely and directly than under 
any other plan. It will not give high wages, but it 
will give more and higher wages than at present exist 
in India, on the average.” In a brilliant little chapter 
Mr. Gregg summarises the manifold advantages of 
small-scale, decentralized production and distribution, 
and remarks, “It does seem silly to. carry Indian 
cotton to Japan, Italy,or England gnd then carry it back 
as cloth and sell it to the villager who pethaps 
grew it. The apparently greater efficiency of the 
transaction as registered by existing comparative money 
prices of Khaddar and mill cloth would, we believe, be 
found illusory if full account were given to the national 
costs of unemployment, disruption of normal village 
life, impairment of the former sound balance between 
manufacture and agriculture in both India and the 
highly industrialised nations.” 

The chapter on ‘ Unemployment’ reveals the appalling 
nature of India’s unemployment and the very great extent 
to which the charkha can serve to alleviate it. The 
chapter also shows what an adept Mr. Gregg is 
at handling figures. We have seen that he arrives at 
a modest éstimate of 107 million people who are 


absolutely unemployed at least 3 months in the year — 


( As contrasted with this the worst unemployment in 
Great Britain was in June 1921 which showed 
5 per cent. of the population as unemployed. During 
the last year the figure was 3 per cent.). Now at the 
rate of 3 annas, assuming that to be the average daily 
wage for agricultural workers, 107 million people in 
90 days could earn Rs. 1,805,625,000. “This,” says 
Mr. Gregg, “may be considered the annual cost of 
unemployment among only the agricultural population 
of India, exclusive of Burma. If divided among the 
total population, it makes a cost or sort of tax of 
about Rs. 5-7-0 per capita,” and he goes on to show 
that the annual cost of unemployment is greater than 
even the biggest items of our national expenditure. 
But supposing these unemployed were put to spinning, 
they would earn at least an anna a day, i.¢., 
Rs. 601,875,000 in three months. Now suppose, says 
Mr. Gregg, if only the women could ever be got to 
spin, even on that basis the three-monthly unemploy- 
ment cost would be Rs. 193,595,000. Having thus given 
us an idea of the staggering burden of unemployment, 
Mr. Gregg with his characteristic caution remarks; 
“ Although the historical records show that two hundred 
and fifty years ago spinning was practised in almost 
every household in India, and that it was intentionally 
and systematically destroyed by British policy, we cannot 
of course say that the present unemployment is wholly 
due to that catise. Nor can we allot any particular 
portion of it to any particular cause. Yet we can say 
that’ the importation of foreign cloth has deprived the 
farmers of their former supplementary occupation, and 
that if, for instance, only one-quarter of the farmers 
now idle would take up spinning, it would vastly relieve 
that part of unemployment. And we may also say 
that the continued purchasing of foreign cloth by India 
prevents that accomplishment, in the sense that it 
cannot fully take place until the purchase of foreign 
cloth very greatly decreases. Hence, in that special 
sense, we may say, for purposes of argument, that the 
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purchase of foreign cloth is a cause of say one-quarter of 
the present agricultural unemployment. In 1925 over 
one-third of the total Indian consumption of cloth was 
imported.”” He next considers this unemployment as 
affecting the Empire, and starting with the basis that 
a little over 32 per cent. of the total cotton cloth 
production of the United Kingdom went to India and 
over 45 per cent. of the total Indian consumption of 
mill cloth came from the United Kingdom, he states 
that “we may say, with minor qualifications, but 
without unfairness, that about one-third of the British 
textile workers were then supported at the expense of 
the idleness of 30 per cent. of the Indian unemployed. 
That would mean that 184,000 British workers were 
kept employed by keeping 32 million Indian workers 
idle. As a matter of Empire engineering would such 
a procedure be advisable? . . . The total annual 
earnings of these 184,000 British operatives, at 1925 
wage rates, according to that Cotton Memorandum 
( International Economic Conference, League of Nations, 
Geneva) would be £ 17,700,000 cr Rs. 230,000,000. 
But the 32 million Indian idlers, if put to work for 
the period of their idleness, would at 3 annas per day 
earn Rs. 540,000,000. . . . If somehow a change 
could gradually be made in the work and product of 
the smaller group, or their product put to uses which 
would not create unemployment elsewhere might not 
the result increase the prosperity of the Empire as a 
whole? . . . Indeed, when the purchasing power 
concept is applied all over the world, it seems to be 
fairly clear that for one nation to try to keep its own 
people employed at the expense of people in any other 
country is a suicidal policy. It is merely robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, and presently Peter cannot buy 
Paul’s goods and Paul, too, has to go idle and suffer.” 
Again the same inexorable law of compensation ! 
In his very able chapter on ‘Various Objections,’ 
Mr.Gregg acutely remarks that “sound economics will be 
sound for all nations and individuals at the same time 
none suffering because of prosperity of others. The 
Indian, Lancashire and Japanese mill interests or their 
friends need not look upon the Khaddar programme 
with hostility or anxiety. It is only a part, but an 
inevitable part, of a general change in the cotton trade 
and manufacturing industry all over the world. . .. . 
To the author the developments in India appear to be 
only a part of the growth of a whole new world 
order. To condemn Mr.Gandhi personally for his 
great part in it seems to evince a Jack of appreciation 
that history is not mere static architecture built up in 
the past, but a present working process acting through 
groups and individuals. Whatever mistakes have been 
made by Western civilisation will have to be paid 
for by the sufferings of its people, regardless of 
Mr. Gandhi and Khaddar. . . . The Khaddar idea 
is a gift also to the West and may be utilised by its 
unemployed people in their own countries.” Words 
of wisdom which have the true ring of prophecy. 
There are other chapters to which we would fain 
refer, but we forbear partly for want of space and 
partly because they cover ground often covered by 
these pages. The book is a unique production of its 
kind. The Khadi Essay was suited especially for 
Indian readers, readers ignorant of the history of India’s 
economic and industrial ruin. Mr. Gregg’s book steers 
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clear of Indian history or rather Indian politico- 
economics, and by his caution and freedom of bias, 
ensures it the attention of every student, politician 
and economist, not only of this country but of Britain 
and America as well, or perhaps in particular. 

The book is profusely and carefully documented and 
has valuable appendices. We wish it had an index also. 


M. D. 


| Young India 


Off the Trail 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Remarkable are the attempts made by and on behalf 
of the Government to befog people’s minds and take 
them away from the main point by raising side issues 
and discovering or professing to discover flaws in 
evidence produced in support of the main point. It 
does not suit the Government to admit that its history 
is a history of the ruin of India’s industries and India’s 
manhood. One of such recent attempts is to discredit 
the oft told story in the press and on the platform 
about the cutting off by the weavers of their own 
thumbs in order to escape the East India Company’s 
myrmidons who sought to compel them to wind silk. 
If the weaver has no thumb he cannot do the work 
expected of him. And the way the history has been 
discredited is by digging out the credentials of William 
Bolts on the strength of whose evidence the late 
Ramesh Chandra Dutt first made the statement regard- 
ing the cutting off of thumbs. The writer of the 
refutation is not able to say that William Bolts gave 
false evidence, but he says that William Bolts had no 
character to keep and that therefore his evidence is 
not worthy of credence. And he further says, that 
he was a dismissed servant of the Company under its 
resolution which described him as ‘a very unworthy 
and unprofitable servant of the Company, his conduct 
has been distinguished by a tenacious adherence to 
those pernicious principles relative to the rights of inland 
trade, in which he appears to have been so conspicuously 
oppressive.” Who does not know the tricks of petty- 
fogging lawyers to discredit witnesses by proving their 
bad character as if a man with a bad character was 
ever incapable of making a true statement? | make 
bold to say that whatever the character of William 
Bolts, his. testimony about the cutting off of thumbs 
need not be discredited unless it can be otherwise 
disproved, and there has been nothing brought forward 
to show that that testimony is unworthy to be believed, 
On the contrary, what is more likely than that weavers 
in order to escape harrowing and continuous oppression 
would once for all render themselves physically unfit 
to do the work imposed upon them under unbearable 
punishment? After all the evidence of William Bolis is 


only part of the story of the ruin of India’s industries | 


told by Ramesh Chandra Dutt with such deadly effect 
and supported by the evidence of a variety of witnesses, 
the cumulative effect of whose evidence becomes 
irresistible. The main point is whether the industry 
was or was not ruined with the greatest deliberation, 
lf it was, it makes little difference if the evidence of 


one witness is rejected and it will lie ill in the mouth 
of the criminal to say that out of a hundred witnesses 
one has told an untruth. But as I have said in this 
instance, there is nothing relevant brought forward to 
show that William Bolts’ testimony is not to be 
believed. Let me however put before tbe reader a few 
relevant extracts from Dutt’s first volume on the 
Economic History of India. He says: 

“It will appear from the facts stated in the 
last two chapters that large portions of the Indian 
population were engaged in various industries down 
to the first decade of the nineteenth century. 
Weaving was still the national industry of the 
people; millions of women eked out the family 
income by their earnings from spinning; and 
dyeing, tanning, and working in metals also gave 
employment to millions. It was not, however, the 
policy of the East India Company to foster Indian 
industries. It has been stated in a previous chapter, 
that as early as 1769, the Directors wished the 
manufacture of raw silk to be encouraged in 
Bengal, and that of silk fabrics discouraged. And 
they also directed that silk-winders should be made 
to work in the Company’s factories, and prohibited 
from working outside ‘under severe penalties by 
the authority of the Government.’ This mandate 
had its desired effect. The manufacture of silk and 
cotton goods declined in India, and the people who 
had exported these goods to the markets of Europe 


and Asia in previous centuries began to import 
them in increasing quantities.” 


So much was the importation of silk and cotton 
goods from England stimulated by these methods that 
whereas in 1794 it was £ 156, in 1813 it rose to 
£108,824. In 1813 the Company’s charter was renewed 
and important evidence was taken at the enquiry prior 
to renewal. “In respect of Indian manufactures,” 
says the author, “they — the Commons — sought to 
discover how they could be replaced by British 
manufactures, and how British industries could be 
promoted at the expense of Indian industries.” 

The commercial policy of England is thus described 
by Henry St.George Tucker: 

“What is the commercial policy which we have 
adopted in this country with relation to India? 
The silk manufactures and its piecegoods made of 
silk and cotton intermixed have long since been 
excluded altogether from our markets; and of late, 
partly in consequence of the operation of a duty of 
67 per cent., but chiefly from the effect of superior 
machinery, the cotton fabrics, which hitherto 
constituted the staple of India, have not Only been 
displaced in this country, but we actually export 
our cotton manufactures to supply a part of the 
consumption of our Asiatic possessions. India is 
thus reduced from the state of a manufacturing to 
that of an agricultural country.” 

Here is another testimony of the same character 
by H. H. Wilson: 

“It is also a melancholy instance of the wrong 
done to India by the country on which she has 
become dependent. It was stated in evidence (in 
1813) that the cotton and silk goods of India up to 
the period could be sold for a profit in the British 
market at a price from 50 to 60 per cent. lower 
than those fabricated in England. It consequently 
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became necessary to protect the latter by duties of 
70 and 80 per cent. on their value, or by positive 
Prohibition. Had this not been the case, had not 
such prohibitory duties and decrees existed, the 
mills of Paisley and Manchester would have been 
stopped in their outset, and could scarcely have been 
again set in motion, even by the power of steam. 
They were created by the sacrifice of the Indian 
manufacture. Had India been independent, she 
would have retaliated, would have imposed prohi- 
bitive duties upon British goods, and would thus 
have preserved her own productive industry from 
annihilation. This act of self-defence was not 
permitted her; she was at the mercy of the stranger. 
British goods were forced upon her without paying 
any duty, and the foreign manufacturer employed 
the arm of political injustice to keep down and 
ultimately strangle a competitor with whom he 
could not have contended on equal terms.” 
According to Thomas Munro “the Company’s 
servants assembled the principal weavers and placed a 
guard over them until they entered into engagements 
to supply the Company only. ”’ 
The author then proceeds: 


“When once a weaver accepted an advance he 
seldom got out of his liability. A peon was placed 
over him to quicken his deliveries if he delayed, 
and he was liable to be prosecuted in the courts 
of justice. The sending of a peon meant a fine of 
one anna (about 14 d.) a day on the weaver, and 
the peon was armed with a rattan, which was not 
unoften used to good purpose. Fine was sometimes 
imposed on the weavers, and their brass utensils 
were seized for its recovery. The whole weaving 
population of villages were thus held in subjection 
to the Company’s factories. . . . The control 
under which the weaver population was _ held 
was not merely a matter of practice, but was 
legalised by Regulations. It was provided that a 
weaver who had received advances from the Company 
‘shall on no account give to any other persons 
whatever, European or Native, either the labour 
or the produce engaged to the Company;’ that on 
his failing to deliver the stipulated cloths, ‘the 
Commercial Resident shall be at liberty to place 
peons upon him in order to quicken his deliveries; 
that on his selling his cloths to others, the weaver 
‘shall be liable to be prosecuted 
Adalat;’ that ‘weavers, possessed of more than one 
loom, and entertaining one or more workmen, shall 
be subject to a penalty of 35 per cent. on the 
stipulated price of every piece of cloth that they 
may fail to deliver according to the written agree- 
ment;’ that landlords and tenants ‘are enjoined not 
to hinder the Commercial Residents or their 
officers from access to weavers;’ and that they “are 
strictly prohibited from behaving with disrespect 
to the Commercial Residents’ of the Company.” 

Is it to be wondered at if weavers living under 
such intolerable restraint broke loose from it by 
cutting off their own thumbs? To revive an industry 
that was thus deliberately destroyed and which 
supplemented the resources of millions of people is 
the sacred duty of every Indian who loves his country 
and should be considered a privilege by every 
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Englishman who would repent of the grave wrong 
done to a great country by his ancestors. But instead of 
repentance, we see a painful persistence in the policy 
initiated 150 years ago and an equally painful effort 
made by every means possible to bolster up the wrong. 


Bardoli 


Going strong 

There is not much news from Bardoli this week, 
excepting that the people are going strong as usual 
and awaiting Government action with regard to the 
forfeiture cases, the period of notices having expired 
on the 12th April. Big demonstrations have’ become 
a usual feature, and meetings so many that one can- 
not afford to take detailed notice of them. The bulk 
of the population of the Taluka consists of Patidars, 
and as mentioned in a previous article women are 
much in evidence at these meetings of late. But they 
were mostly Patidar women. It was not quite usual 
for women of other communities to attend the meetings. 
The example of the Patidar women has, however, been 
catching, and at Sarbhon where the people are for the 
most part Anavils, Anavil women cast off their shyness, 


flocked to the meeting and presented Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
with Rs, 85-4-0 being their own collection, 


The Patels are very much disturbed and seem to 
be concerting measures to state their own view of the 


case. Of course they and the Talatis are the men 
most in the know and if they choose to reveal the 


sins of omission and commision in which they have been 
participators they will have cleared their conscience 
and indirectly helped and served the popular movement. 

Four members of the Legislative Council visited 
Bardoli some days ago, attended some of the mass 


demonstrations and were considerably impressed with 
the strength and solidarity of the people. They seemed 


to be anxions to hit upon some method of giving 
concrete and active expression of their sympathy with 


the movement but the result of their deliberations has 
not yet been definitely known. 


The Right Move 
In the meanwhile the ticklish question of inam, 
long-lease and non-agricultural lands, in respect of which 


there could be no enhancement of assessment, and 
which had been for sometime exercising the minds of 


Sjt. Vallabhbhai and his coworkers has been settled. 
There was cetainly no reason to withhold the revenue 
in respect of these lands, but possibly Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
and his coworkers were affaid lest their directions in 
respect of these lands should be misinterpreted, or 
even misrepresented, and lest in some cases there 
should be demoralisation. There being no such fear, 
the people now being thoroughly educated in the 
principles and details of the fight, they have now issued 
instructions to the holders of such lands to pay up the 
revenue, provided they are given receipts for the same 
and the amount credited duly in respect of the lands in 
question and no other lands. 

It may be mentioned in passing that assessment 


on account of these lands does not exceed Rs. 8,756-12-(0 
out of a total revenue demand of over 6 lakhs. 


It is likely that Sjt.Vallabhbhai may now find 
some difficulty with some of the landholders who 
resent the suggestion of any payment until the fight is 
finished but let us hope they will understand the spirit 


of the fight and lose no time in carrying out the 
instructions from headquarters. 


i 


Mobilisation 

Meanwhile Government are also up and doing. 
Attachment and forfeiture notices bave been tried, 
apparently without result. The Deputy Collector the 
Mamlatdar and the Mahalkari who have been bearing 
the brunt until now will heave a sigh of relief that 
the superior service has now been mobilised to 
strengthen their hands. The Commissioner of the 
Division and the Collector are now camping at the 
district headquarters and measures are being concerted 
for finding the best means for making the coercive 
processes effective. We are informed that the Talatis 
and the Patels will be armed with more summary 
powers of house-breaking and attachment, and that 
Government are moving heaven and earth to find 
purchasers of the lands which would be forfeited to 
Government. Pressure is said to be brought to bear 
on agficulturists in the neighbouring Baroda territory 
and some missions also are said to have been 
approached with tempting offers of land in the 


rebellious Taluka. 
Well whatever happens the people have got to see 


it through. 
A Speech 

People know Sjt. Vallabhbhai and his methods of work 
fairly well by now, but some of his co-workers are not 
as well known as they ought to be. Amongst them are 
seasoned soldiers like Sjts. Mohanlal Pandya, Ravishankar 
Vyas, and Dr. Chandulal Desai. All the three were 
in the forefront of the Kheda Satyagraha in 1918, and 
all the three had the good fortune to lead the Gujarati 
contingent of Satyagrahis that went to Nagpur for 
Civil Disobedience and were imprisoned in 1923. 
They won golden opinions of the authorities concerned 
for their exemplary behaviour in jail, especially 
Sjt. Ravishankar who never fought shy of the hard 
and grinding toil that was imposed on him. Ravi- 
shankar’s name is a household word in Kheda, 
especially Borsad Taluka, and though he has no giant 
body and carries not even a stick in his hand, 
robbers and dacoits and corrupt police officials are 
said to tremble at his word. The extent to which 
he has reduced his wants to a minimum is almost 
incredible, his nobility and gentleness are equalled 

‘only by his bravery, and his commonsense is as great 
as his book learning is little. At a meeting in Surat 
specially held for expressing sympathy with the 
Bardoli Satyagrahis, Sjt. Ravishankar said: 

“Today is the Jallianwalla Day. I am wondering 
how the hardy Punjabis took those insults lying down. 
Possibly they had been helpless victims of the 
emasculating education that the Government have been 
imparting to the Indians. They had become so timid 
that many would not dare to submit true statements 
of their case when Gandhiji went there for inquiry. 

“What then is national education? Iam an un« 
lettered villager and you need not be afraid of my 
inflicting a dissertation on national education on you. 
It is certain that, that education is something quite 
different from what we are having now-a-days. In this 
connection I remember an incident of 1921. I had been 
to see Gandhiji on some business. The Vidyapith was 
being discussed and the intellectuals of Gujarat were 
there. The question being discussed at the moment 
I went was about the principalship. I did not 
quite follow the discussion, but one thing has 
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remained in memory. When every one had had his 
say, Sjt. Vallabhbhai said, ‘If no ‘one is available, 
I should be willing to serve as principal. I shall at 
least teach the boys to unlearn what they have learnt,’ 
and there was a peal of laughter. Most of them of 
course took it as a joke, but Gandhiji laughed at the 
fact that the rest had taken it so. 

“We have seen since a number of schools coming 
into being and also disappearing like mushrooms. That 
was because they were different from the Government 
schools in name. The teachers in those schools had 
not unlearnt what they had learnt from Government, 
in fact they knew Government, they did not know national 
education. 

“Well, he whose suggestion was laughed out that 
day has opened a school in Bardoli where he is educating 
88,000 people. They are learning to unlearn or to 
forget the Government that has unmanned them. He 
learnt his lessons at the feet of one who had unlearnt 
his orthodox learning, and he is now the principal of 
the great school in Bardoli. I am but a monitor 
there. The first lesson is finished, the second lesson 
in suffering and self-sacrifice has just been commenced. 
Their text book is the soil of Bardoli, days and nights 
are the pages in it, and the daily happehings are the 
lessons.” M. D. 


Service of the Suppressed 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
The servant of the suppressed serves both himself 
and the society, as the oppressor ultimately oppresses 


himself, and the engineer is always hoist with his own 
petard. 


We were on the point of being pariahs of the world, 
having treated the bulk of our brethren as. untouchables. 
We are however likely to escape that catastrophe, as 
the Hindu society is trying to remove this blot in 
various ways and in many provinces. By far the 
biggest and most successful of these efforts is perhaps 
the one conducted by Anasuyaben in Ahmedabad. 

I addressed two meetings last ‘month, one under 
the auspices of the Sweepers’ Mahajan and the other 
a gathering of the children of the Labour Union 
schools, Most of these.children belonged to the 
suppressed classes. I take the following from the 
report that was read at the meeting: 

“The bulk of the labourers are ignorant, 
illiterate, badly housed, and in the grip of pernicious 
customs and vices. Infant marriages are still common 
amongst them, and 50 per cent. of the infants die 
within a year of their birth. They are also heavily 
indebted and have to pay as much as 75 per cent, 
interest. And yet they are not an inconsiderable 
portion of the city population, looking to their 
number and the office they perform. The prosperity 
of the great mill industry of the city depends largely 
on them, and hence welfare work amongst them | 
is most essential. The Labour Union is trying to , 
serve them in various. directions, but education 
would seem to be the very basis of the whole 
effort. Here is a brief account of the educational 
work that is being done. 

Day Schools 

“There are at present 10 day schools with 699 
students, 75 of whom are gitls, 183 of these are 
Patidars, 60 Musalmans, 456 belong to the various 
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untouchable communities. They are taught up to 
the Gujarati fourth standard, and special attention is 
paid to inculcating principles of sanitation, hygiene 
and tamperance. As a result many of them who 
were never used to bathing and washing regularly 
do so now. Manual training is compulsory and 
almost all the students know takli-spinning. Carding 
is also taught in the higher classes and so the 
schools have for the most part their own slivers. 
There is a steady improvement in speed, children 
in the higher classes spinning 100 yards an hour. 
A successful effort has been made in interesting the 
children in wearing Khadi, three day schools having 
all their children Khadi-wearing. The other schools 
are also trying to follow suit. The schools have 
stimulated a desire for education and there is a steady 
improvement in the number on the rolls as well 


as in attendance. In fact the demand for schools 
1s too great to cope with. 


A Montessori School 

“Tn order that the children may begin their 
training in clean and healthy habits from _ their 
very babyhood we have a Montessori school also 
with 50 children, 22 of whom are girls. These 
spend all their time between 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
in the school. The school has had a most salutary 
effect on their habits. We wish we could dot all 
the mill areas with a number of such schools. 

An Ashram 

“For grown up boys of promise and character 
we have been having an Ashram since 1921, the 
selection being limited to 25, and attention is 
concentrated on bringing them into very close 
contact with teachers of culture and character who 
live all the 24 hours in their midst. All the  pro- 
cesses of cloth making from carding to weaving 
are taught them, and it is expected that the Ashram 


will turn out good workers for social reform in 
their own communities. 


Night Schools 

“The desire for education has been catching, 
so much so that the workers in the mills also have 
asked for schools for themselves. We _ have 
16 night schools with 612 students, 36 Patidars, 
100 Musalmans, and 576 belonging to the untouch- 
able communities. The school hours are from 
7-30 p. m. to 9-30 p.m. The school has had a 
wholesome influence in weaning the students from 


drink. There is a library and a reading room in 
each of the two mill areas. 


Expenses 
“The expenditure on education was Rs. 33,620 
last year, out of which Rs. 6,250 were contributed 
by the Mill-owners’ Association, and Rs. 5,658-4-8 


were contributions from various donors. For this 
we. are grateful to all the donors. 


Teachers 
“There are in all 45 teachers in the day 
schools and 38 teachers in the night schools. ‘They 
take a lively interest in their work and are affecting 
the lives of the workmen for the better.” 

I do not know of workmen’s children elsewhere 
receiving education under such orderly and careful 
organisation and in such numbers. 

The mill-owners ought to welcome the enterprise. 
On the contrary they are reported to threaten to stop 
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the monetary help they are at present giving, I do 
hope not only that it is a false alarm, but -that they 
will yearly add to their contributions. In doing so I 
should humbly think they will be doing nothing beyond 
what they owe to their workmen, 

A noteworthy feature of the enterprise is the large 
contribution of the workmen themselves towards the 
expenses, the ultimate aim being to conduct these schools 
wholly at their own expense. This of course presup-: 
poses their economic betterment, a stimulation in them 
of the desire for sacrifice and for the education of 
their children. In the meanwhile the mill-owners and 
other philanthropists should keep the enterprise going. 

The sweepers’ meeting was remarkable for the 
things it brought to light. I heard them sing their songs 
with flawless pronunciation. They were comparatively 
unlettered, but no one who listened to their songs 
could say that they belonged to the suppressed classes. 
But they are indebted, underpaid, and addicted to drink. 
Most of them beg and live on leavings from plates 
given to them by Hindus of higher castes. Their 
condition makes the conclusion irresistible that we the 
so-called high caste Hindus are responsible for their 
failings, and only the inherent strength of Hinduism is 
responsible for their good points. Hinduism has 
helped them to retain some of their culture in spite 
of the oppression they have laboured under. They 
would never have been reduced to their present state 
if we had regarded them as our own kith and kin. 

Anasuyaben may carry on welfare work among 
them, but who will look to their housing? J have 
seen the hovels they live in. It is the duty of the 
mill-owners and the Municipality to provide them with 
better houses, and even. if the former fail in their duty 
the latter may not do so, for better housing is essential 


as much for the health of the city as for that of 
the workmen. 


Untouchables among Untouchables 

I addressed a third meeting which was full of 
painful experience. There is a ‘suppressed class night 
school under the Gujarat Vidyapith conducted by the 
students of the Vidyalaya. They take considerable 
pains over the school, which until a short time ago 
had a very large attendance of dhed children. The 
teachers thought of the sweepers’ children and induced 
the sweepers to send their children to the school 
but as soon as these came most of the dheds withdrew 
their children from the school! The teachers therefore 
turned to me to find a way out of the situation. So 
I went there. Very few dhed parents. attended the 
meeting. One of tiem whom I tried to tackle said 
frankly taking his stand on the traditional religion: 
‘How may a dhed touch a sweeper?’ ‘But if the 
touch of the sweeper pollutes the dhed, why should 
the higher castes touch the dheds?’ I asked. ‘We 
never ask them to do so,’ he quickly rejoined, and 
floored me. 

This is how we are hoist with our own petard. If 
untouchability had been allowed to go on unchecked, 
each one of us should have considered the other un- 
touchable and we should have been doomed. But thank 
God, in spite of the orthodox dheds and banias and 
brahmans, the snake of untouchability is breathing its last. 

The teachers of course ought to adhere to their 
resolve. They should not be angry with the dheds, 
but neither should they let go a single sweeper boy 
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dhed boys. Let them shower 
attention on the sweeper boys, 
duty ends. Their determination 
and faith melt the hearts of the dheds, 
who, as soon as they find the sweepers’ children 
growing in cleanliness and character, will not help 
sending their own children too. The anti-untouchability 
worker has to begin at the lowermost rung of the 
ladder. There are, I know some ‘ reformers’ who are 
apt to think: ‘Better reform and serve our own castes 
before we reform and serve the dheds.’ This way of 
thinking betrays impatience and ignorance, impatience 
because we fight shy of obstacles, and ignorance because 
we forget that all other reform of Hinduism is nothing 
worth until the main reform, viz., the removal of un- 
touchability is achieved. This blot poisons the whole 
system, even as a drop of arsenic would poison a 
tankful of milk. Remove this and you open the door 
for other reforms, retain this and you render other 
reforms nugatory. The disease of a consumptive unless 
the root cause is tackled remains just the same whether 
you remove or do not remove a few abscesses on his 
body. ( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


National Week at Satyagrahashram 

The readers of Young India are now familiar with 
the way in which the National Week is celebrated at 
the Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati. This year too, like 
the previous years, was one of fasting, prayer and 
intensive work. Last year marked a new departure 
in that the women and girls took their first lessons in 
scavenging during the Week. This year the services 
of the sweeper have been entirely done away with, 
and so what was unusual last year was absolutely 
usual this year. The inmates of the Ashram did the 
extra intensive spinning over and above their normal 
work, only the school being closed to allow the 
children to do their extra carding and slivering for the 
extra spinning. 

The weekly spinning shows an advance over last 
year, so far as the adult inmates are concerned. The 
youngsters and children would seem to have somewhat 
slackened, though individual efforts in all cases show 
an advance over the previous year, which in its turn 
was better than the year before last. 

Unlike previous years the practice of having some 
wheels running day and night during the whole week 
was practically discontinued, it being thought the 
process ultimately became a feat of physical endurance 
rather than one of spiritual advance. A number of 
wheels were therefore run this year for 16 hours by 
several groups of inmates, some being worked for a 
day or two for 16 hours by single individuals. 

Three youngsters, however, with irrepressible zeal, 
plied their wheels for 24 hours on the last day, if 
only to keep the yearly tradition going. The results 
were creditable, but none of them could approach 
Keshu Gandhi’s record of last year, either in point 
of quantity or quality. Here are the results: 


for the sake of the 
all their love and 
and there their 
will 


Name Yards Hours Test Evenness Count 
Navin 13,481 23 5S me ee 14 
Kanti 12,266 23 S800 Sn ge 18 
Gulab 11,000.22 56 87 15 


Keshu Gandhi's last year’s record was 15,748 yards 
in 23 hours, his yarn being Stronger than that of 
this year’s competitors, One of the youngsters took 


for a dhoti or sari of 5 x 50." 


it into his head to card cotton for all the 24 hours 
one day, and performed the feat quite successfully to 
the astonishment of many. Carding involves more 
physical exertion than spinning, and even a professional 
carder finds it difficult to be at his bow for over 10 
hours. This youngster was at his for 224 hours, 
having carded and slivered 220 tolas of cotton! 

I now tabulate the results of the Week’s spinning, 
placing them side by side with the two preceding 
years: 


1928 1927 1926 
Yds. Average Yds. Average Yds, Average 
per day per day per day 


Adult men 3,29,992 610 2,54,630 589 2,49,943 640 
» women 2,69,520 792 1,58,272 658 2,02,685 846 
Youngsters 4,00,644 1,353 4,07,289 1,696 3,16,013 1,449 
Children 20,210 433 59,945 624 47,032 465 


10,50,366 812 8,80,136 869 8,15,673 858 
The number of spinners this year was 172 out of 
182, as against 135 last year and 134 in 1926, there 
being this year a large number of non-members come 
to spend some time at the Ashram. This circumstance 
probably accounts for the superiority of the results of 
1926 over this year’s. But individual spinning broke 
all previous records as will be seen from the following 
table: 
Highest Weekly Score in Yards 


1928 1927 1926 
23,208 26,536 22,840 
19,488 18,848 13,600 
40,512 27,856 22,992 
10,912 10,368 9,708 


Expressed in terms of yards of cloth, taking the yarn 
to be on average of 14 counts, it may be said the 
youngster who did over 5,000 yards every day spun 
enough to make two dhotis of 5 X 50,” and the 
whole yarn produced during the week was sufficient 
for 358 yards of cloth of 36 inches width. That gives 
an average of 2 square yards for each. 

I hope the reader will permit me to conclude with 
a personal note. Ordinarily I do not exceed 225 yards 
an hour. The week's intensive work found me 
spinning some time at the rate of 525 yards an hour 
and normally at the rate of over 450 yards an hour, 
I admit the wheel was a better one, but I should 
attribute the very sudden jump in the speed to 
continuous work and concentration. As it is during 
the first three hours I spun at the rate of not more 
than 300 yards, but the speed gradually increased and 
from the second day it never fell below 450 yards. [| 
am also inclined to think that the fact that most of us 
managed to spin from two to three hours a day 
besides attending to our normal work, is an ample 
demonstration of the fact that no one should find it 
difficult to find at least one hour a day for sacrificial 
spinning. Apart from the sacrificial value of the 
spinning, I can safely say that it is possible fora man 
or woman to produce at the end of the year 30 yards 
of cloth of 50” width, if he or she made & point of 
religiously spinning for an hour a day. I take the 
speed to be 350 yards or 10,000 yards per month, and 
20,000 yards of 15 to 20 counts of yarn is enough 
M. D. 
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My Best Comrade Gone 


He whom I had singled out as heir to my all is 


no more, Maganlal K. Gandhi, a grandson of an 
uncle of mine, had been with me in my work since 
1904. Maganlal’s father has given all his boys to 
the cause. The deceased went early this month to 
Bengal with Sheth Jamnalalji and others, contracted a 
high fever whilst he was on duty in Bihar and died 
under the protecting care of Vrajakishor Prasad in 
Patna after an illness of nine days and after receiving 
all the devoted nursing that love and skill could give. 


Maganlal Gandhi went with me to South Africa 
in 1903 in the hope of making a bit of a fortune. 
But hardly had he been store-keeping for one year, 
when he responded to my sudden call to self-imposed 
poverty, joined the Phcenix settlement and never once 
faltered or failed after so joining me. If he had not 
dedicated himself to the country’s service, his undoubted 
abilities and indefatigable industry would have made 
him a merchant prince. Put in a printing press he 
easily and quickly mastered the secrets of the art 
of printing. Though he had never before handled a 
tool or a machine, he found himself at home in the 
engine room, the machine room and atthe compositor’s 
desk. He was equally at ease with the Gujarati editing of 
the Indian Opinion. Since the Phoenix scheme included 
domestic farming, he became a good farmer. His 
was I think the best garden at the settlement. It may 
be of interest to note that the very first issue of Young 
India published in» Ahmedabad bears the marks of his 
labours when they were much needed. 

He had a sturdy constitution which he wore away 
_in advancing the cause to which he had dedicated 
himself. He closely studied and followed my spiritual 
career and when =I presented to my _ co-workers 
brahmacharya as a rule of life even for married men 
in search of Truth, he was the first to perceive the 
beauty and the necessity of the practice, and though it 
cost him to my knowledge a terrific struggle, he carried 
it through to success, taking his wife along with him 
by patient argument instead of imposing his views 
on her. 

When Satyagraha was born, he was in the fore- 
front. He gave me the expression which I was 
striving to find to give its full meaning to what the 
South African struggle stood for, and which for want 
of a better term I allowed to be recognised by the 
very insufficient and even misleading term ‘ passive 
resistance.’ J wish I had the very beautiful letter he 
then wrote to me giving his reasons for suggesting the 
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name @alaiz which I changed to aramg. He argued 


out the whole philosophy of the struggle step by step 
and brought the reader irresistibly to his chosen name. 
The letter I remember was incredibly short and to 
the point as all his communications always were. 

During the struggle he was never weary of work, 
shirked no task and by his intrepidity he infected 
every one around him with courage and hope, When 
every one went to gaol, when at Phcenix courting 
imprisonment was like a prize to be won at my 
instance, he stayed back in order to shoulder a much 
heavier task. He sent his wife to join the women’s 
party. 

On our return to India, it was he again who made 
it possible to found the Ashram in the austere manner 
in which it was founded. Here he was called to a 
newer and more difficult task. He proved equal to it. 
Untouchability was a very severe trial for him. Just 
for one brief moment his heart seemed to give way. 
But it was only for a second. He saw that love had 
no bounds and that it was necessary to live down the 
ways of ‘untouchables,’ if only because the so-called 
higher castes were responsible for them. 


The mechanical department of the Ashram was not 
a continuation of the Phcenix activity. Here we had 
to learn weaving, spinning, carding, and ginning. 
Again I turned to Maganlal. Though the conception 
was mine, his were the hands to reduce it to execution. 
He learnt weaving and all the other processes that 
cotton had to go through before it became Khadi. 
He was a born mechanic. 

When dairying was introduced in the Ashram he 
threw himself with zeal in the work, studied dairy 
literature, named every cow and became friends with 
every cattle on the settlement. 


And when tannery was added, he was undaunted 
and had proposed to learn the principles of tanning as 
soon as he got a little breathing time. Apart from his 
scholastic training in the High School at Rajkot, he 
learnt the many things he knew so well in the school 
of hard experience. He gathered knowledge from village 
carpenters, village weavers, farmers, shepherds and such 
ordinary folk. 

He was the Director of the Technical Department 
of the Spinners’ Association and during the recent 
floods in Gujarat, Vallabhbhai put him in charge of 
building the new township Vithalpur. 

He was an exemplary father. He trained his 
children,—one boy and two girls, all unmarried still,—so 
them fit for dedication to the country. 
is showing very great ability jn 


as to make 
His son Keshu 
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mechanical engineering all of which he has picked up 
like his father from seeing ordinary carpenters and 
smiths at work, His eldest daughter Radha eighteen 
years old recently shouldered a difficult and delicate 
mission to Bihar in the interest of woman’s freedom, 
Indeed he had a good grasp of what national education 
should be and often engaged the teachers in earnest 
and critical discussion over it. 

Let not the reader imagine that he knew nothing 
of politics. He did, but he chose the path of silent, 
selfless constructive service. 

He was my hands, my feet and my eyes. The 
world knows so little of how much my _ so-called 
greatness depends upon the incessant toil and drudgery 
of silent, devoted, able and pure workers, men as well 
as women. And among them all Maganlal was to me 
the greatest, the best and the purest. 

As I am penning these lines, I hear the sobs of 
the widow bewailing the death of her dear husband. 
Little does she realise that I am more widowed than 
she. And but for a living faith in God, I should 
become a raving maniac for the loss of one who was 
dearer to me than my own sons, who never once 
deceived me or failed me, who was a _ personification 
of industry, who was the watchdog of the Ashram in 
all its aspects—material, moral and spiritual. His life is 
an inspiration for me, a standing demonstration of the 
efficacy and the supremacy of the moral law. In his 
own life he proved visibly for me not for a few days, 
not for a few months, but for twenty-four long years,— 
now alas all too short,—that service of the couniry, 
service of humanity and self-realisation or knowledge 
of God are synonymous terms. 

Maganlal is dead, but he lives in his works whose 
imprints he who runs may read on every particle of 
dust in the Ashram. 

ER es one IES oe STO 


Bardoli News 


Mr. Anderson winds up the revised version of his 
Couneil speech with this peroration: 

“I will tell the gentlemer who are leading 
and championing the movement of resistance to 
the payment of revenue in Bardoli that it will all 
be futile. They know perfectly well that the rental 
value of this land is just as high as or higher than 
we have ever known it to be. I know it; Govern- 
ment knows it and Government also knows that 
it is right, that its cause is just. There is no 
likelihood that Government will quake and falter in 
this matter. Their strength is as the strength of 
“ten” because their cause is just. I would appeal 
to those gentlemen opposite not to commit political 
suicide in full view of their sorrowing countrymen 
by once more resorting to that worn out process of 
bluffing on an absolutely empty hand. We have 
been told that Bardoli has become famous through- 
out the world for its 


splendid gesture in civil 
disobedience a few years ago. Mr. President, I 
admit thac it did become famous, but it is not a 


fame most of us would covet or care to attain, 
the fame of having been supremely futile and 
ridiculous. I say let those who are now conducting 
this campaign know quite well that as soon as the 
time comes for selling those lands there will be 
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plenty of people to come forward to buy them up. 
Neither violence nor the absence of violence can 
prevent people coming forward to take up the good 
property when it is going. I beseech them there- 
fore to think twice lest in marching to ‘what they 
are pleased to call their Thermopyle fhey do not 
by mistake find themselves at Panipat.” 

Government’s determination ‘not to shake or falter’ 
is evident in their appointing three special attachment 
officers to strengthen the hands of the local force, in 
issuing a fresh sheaf of forfeiture notices, in having 
attached property not belonging to those against whom 
they wanted to proceed, and in a mendacious propa- 
ganda by the Collector. The Collector smells fire and 
violence in the atmosphere of ‘the absence of violence’ 
which Mr. Anderson seems to resent. He alleges that 
the motor drivers refuse to take passengers from the 
town to the station, when he really gets their licences 
cancelled because they refuse the use of their cars for 
the nefarious business .of attachment of the property 
of Satyagrahis. 

Let Mr. Anderson know that it is not by violence 
or mendacity that Government can prove the justness 
of their cause. They can only do so by submitting 
to an impartial inquiry, just as the Satyagrahis have 
over and over again declared that they are prepared 
to do. 

As to the ‘worn out process of bluffing, 
Mr. Anderson is only betraying his ignorance of or 
blindness to facts. Bardoli has never prided itself 
on its glory, it has on the contrary regretted. the 
fact that unforeseen events should have deprived it of 
an opportunity to get famous in history. | 

As regards the unfortunate reference to Panipat, 
we wonder if even the Government themselves will 
appreciate it. But Mr. Anderson is certainly welcome 
to compare the British Government with that depredator 
Ahmad Shah Abdeali Durani. We may assure him 
that the people have not forgotten the lesson of Panipat; 
and they, especially the Bardoli people, have the memory 
of the numerous battles in South Africa, and the recent 
battles of Champaran, Kheda, Nagpur and Borsad to 
inspire them. 


M. D. 


Autobiography 


Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing and postage. 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s. 
or ¥3 post free. 

Readers are particularly requested to send their 
names and addresses in legible hand, preferably in 
capital letters. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our 
Branch Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi 
Bhandar. 
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6th revised and enlarged edition of the Book of 
Hymns and Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha 
Ashram. Price 2 Annas. Packin 
S. g and 
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A Moral Struggle 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 


“TI am a husband aged 30. My wife is about 
the same age. We have five children, of which 
two are fortunately dead. 1 know the responsibility 
for the rest of our children. But I find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to discharge that responsibility. 
You have advised self-restraint. Well, I have 
practised it for the last three years, but that is 
very much against my partner’s wish. She insists 
on what poor mortals call the joy of life. You 
from your superior height may call it a sin. But 
my partner does not see it in that light. Nor is 
she afraid of bearing more children to me. She 
has not the sense of responsibility that I flatter 
myself with the belief I have. My parents side 
more with my wife than with me and there are 
daily quarrels. The denial of satisfaction to my 
wife has made her so peevish and so irritable that 
she flares up on the slightest pretext. My problem 
now is how to solve the difficulty. The children I 
have are too many for me. I am_ too poor to 
support them. The wife seems utterly irreconcilable. 
If she does not have the satisfaction she demands, 
she may even go astray or g0 mad or commit 
suicide. I tell you, sometimes I feel that if the 
law of the land permitted it, 1 would shoot down 
all unwanted children as you would stray dogs. For 
the last three months I have gone without the 
second meal, without tiffin. I have business 
obligations which prevent me from fasting for days. 
I get no compassion from the wife because she 
considers I am a humbug. I know the literature 
on birth-control. It is temptingly written. And I 
have read your book on self-restraint, 1 find myself 
between the devil and the deep blue sea. ca 
The fore-going is a faithful paraphrase of a heart 

rending letter from a young man who has given me 
his full name and address and whom I have known 
for some years. LBeing afraid to give his name, he 
tells me he wrote twice before anonymously hoping 
that I would deal with his communications in the 
pages of Young India. I teceive so many anonymous 
letters of this type:that I hesitate to deal with them, 
even. as I have considerable hesitation in dealing’ with 
this letter, although I know it to be perfectly genuine 
and know it to be a letter from a striving soul. The 
subject matter is so delicate. But I see that I may 
not shirk an obvious duty claiming as I do claim a 
fair amount of experience of such cases and more 
especially because my method has given relief in several 
similar cases. 

The condition in India, so far as English-educated 
Indians are concerned, is doubly difficult. The gulf 
between husband and wife from the point of view of 
social attainments is almost too wide to be bridgeable. 
Some young men seem to think that they have solved 
it satisfactorily by simply throwing their wives over- 
board, although they know that in their caste there is 
no divorce possible and therefore no re-marriage on 
the part of their wives possible. Yet others,—and this 
is the far more numerous class,—use their wives 
merely as vehicles of enjoyment without sharing their 
intellectual life with them. A very small number,— but 


daily growing,—has a quickened conscience-and are 
faced with the moral difficulty such as my correspondent 
is faced with. 

In my opinion, sexual union to be legitimate js 
permissible only when both the parties desire it. I 
do not recognise the right of either partner to compel 
satisfaction. And if my position is correct in the 
case in point, there is no moral obligation on the 
part of the husband to yield to the wife’s importunities. 
But this refusal at once throws a much greater and 
more exalted responsibility on the husband’s shoulders. 
He will not look down upon his wife from his insolent 
height but will humbly recognise that what to him is 
not a necessity is to her a fundamental necessity. He 
will therefore treat her with the utmost gentleness and 
love and will have confidence in his own purity to 
transmute his partner’s passion into energy of the 
highest type. He will therefore have to become her 
real friend, guide and physician. He will have to give 
her his fullest confidence and with inexhaustible 
patience explain to her the moral basis of his action, 
the true nature of the relationship that should subsist 
between husband and wife and the true meaning of 
marriage. He will, find in the process that many things 
that were not clear to him before will be clear and 
he will draw his partner closer to him if his own 
restraint is truthful. 

In the case in point I cannot help saying that the 
desire not to have more children is not enough 
reason for refusing satisfaction. It appears almost 
cowardly to reject one’s wife’s advances merely for 
fear of having to support children. A check upon an 
unlimited increase in the family is a good ground for 
both the parties jointly and individually putting a 
restraint upon sexual desires, but. it is not sufficient 
warrant for one to refuse the privileges of a common 
bed tothe other. 

And why this impatience of children? Surely 
there is enough scope for honest, hard-working and 
intelligent men to earn enough for a reasonable number 
of children. I admit that for one like my correspondent 
who is honestly trying to devote his whole time to the 
service of the country it is difficult to support a large 
and growing family and at the same time to serve a 
country, millions of whose children are semi-starved. 
I have often expressed the opinion in these pages 
that it is wrong to bring forth progeny in India so long 
as she is in bondage. But that is a very good reason 


for young men and young women to abstain from 


marriage, not a conclusive reason for one partner refusing 
sexual co-operation to the other. That co-operation can 
be lawfully refused, it is a duty to refuse, when the 
call for brahmacharya on the highest ground of pure 
religion is imperative. And when such a call has 
clearly come, it will have its healthy reaction upon the 
partner. Assuming, however, that it does not produce 
such reaction in time, it will still be a duty to adhere 
to restraint even at the tisk of Icsing the’ life or the 
sanity of one’s partner. The cause of brahmacharya 
demands sacrifices no less heroic than say the cause 
of Truth, or of one’s country. In view of what I have 
said above, it is hardly necessary to siate that artificial 
control of birth is an immoral practice having no plade 
in the conception of life that underlies my argument, 
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To European Friends 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It is not without deep sorrow that I am now able 
to announce that the much talked of visit of mine to 
Europe is not to come off this year at any rate. To 
those in Austria, Holland, England, Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Germany and Russia who had sent me kind 
invitations I can only say that their disappointment 
will be no greater than mine. 

Somehow of other I dread a visit to Europe and 
America. Not that I distrust the peoples of these great 
continents any more than I distrust my own, but I 
distrust myself. I have no desire to go to the West 


in search of health or for sightseeing. I have no desire 


to deliver public speeches. I detest being lionised. I 
wonder if I shall ever again have the health to stand 
the awful strain of public speaking and public demon- 
strations. If God ever sent me to the West, I should 
vo there to penetrate the hearts of the masses, to have 
quiet talks with the youth of the West and have the 
ptivilege of meeting kindred spirits—lovers of peace 
at any price save that of Truth. 

But I feel that I have as yet no message to deliver 
personally to the West. I believe my message to be 
universal but as yet I feel that I can best deliver 
it through my work in my own country. If Ican show 
visible success in India, the delivery of the message 
becomes complete. If I came to the conclusion that 
India had no use for my message, I should not care 
to go elsewhere in search of listeners even though 
I still retained faith init. If, therefore, I ventured out 
of India, I should do so because I have faith, though 
I cannot demonstrate it to the satisfaction of all, that 
the message is being surely received by India be it 
ever so slowly. 

Thus whilst I was hesitatingly carrying on the 
correspondence with friends who had invited me, I 
saw that there was need for me to go to Europe, if 
only to see M.Romain Rolland. Owing to my 
distrust of myself over a general visit, 1 wanted to 
make my visit to that wise man of the West the 
primary cause of my journey to Europe. I therefore 
referred my difficulty to him and asked him in the 
frankest manner possible whether he would let me 
make my desire to meet him the primary cause of my 
visit to Europe. In reply I have a noble letter from 
him through Mirabai (Miss Slade) wherein, he says, 
that in the name of truth itself, he will not think of 
letting me go to Europe if a visit to him is to be the 
primary cause. He will not let me interrupt my 
labours here for the sake of our meeting. I read in 
his letter no false humility. I read in it a most 
yenuine expression of truth. He knew when he wrote 
his reply that my desire to go to Europe to meet him 
was not for a mere courteous discussion but in the 
interest of the cause as dear to him as to me. But 
evidently he was too humble to. bear the burden of 
calling me merely so that in furtherance of the common 


interest we might by mutual talks understand egch 
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other better. And I wanted him to shoulder that very 
burden, if he felt that truth required us to meet each 
other face to face. His reply therefore I have taken 
as a clear answer to my prayer. Apart from this 
visit, I felt within me no imperative call. 

I have taken the public into my confidence, as 
against my wish, the fact that a visit to Europe during 
this season was under serious contemplation was 
published in the papers. 1 regret my decision but it 
seems to be the correct one. For whilst there is no 
urge within to go to Europe, there is an incessant call 
within for so much to do here. And now the death 
of my best comrade seems to keep me rooted to the 
Ashram. 

But I may say to the many friends in Europe, that 
next year, if all is well and if they still will have me, 
I shall try to undertake the postponed tour, under the 
strict limitations mentioned by me and this I shall do 
whether I am ready to deliver my message or not. 
To see my numerous friends face to face will be no 
small privilege. But let me conclude this personal 
explanation by saying that if ever I am privileged to 
visit the West, I shall go there without changing my 
dress or habits, save in so far as the climate may 
require a change and self-imposed restrictions may 
permit. My outward form is I hope an expression of 


the inward. 
The Bardoli Muddle 


‘Assessments cannot be dictated by the theorist in 
his study; they clude dogmatic treatment and can only 
be safely worked out by the Settlement Officer in the 
village and on the fields. While they may admit of 
statistical analysis, they are liable to be hampered 
by premature statistical definition. The true function 
of Government is to lay down broad and generous 
principles for the guidance of its officers with 
becoming regard to the traditions of the province and 
the circumstances of the locality and to prescribe 
moderation in enhancement and sympathy in collection. 
Above all it is its duty to exercise discrimination in 
the choice of the agents whom it employs for this 
most critical and responsible of tasks.” (From the 
Resolution issued by the Governor General in Council 
on the 16th January 1902) 

Mr. Anderson’s own version of his Council speech, 
the Times of India report of which he indignantly 
disowned, is now made available to us in the blue. 
book containing the Council debates. The speech is 
now before us unshorn of all its rhetorical flourishes, 
for which Mr. Anderson has a college-boy’s weakness, 
and full of a lot of irrelevant detail which the kind 
reporter had spared the reader. The speech repeats 
the legend about the Tapti Valley Railway which a 
philanthropic Government is said to have helped to 
construct ‘directly and obviously for the benefit of 
every landlord in that Taluka,’ and it also repeats the 
unblushing statement that what the raiyat has saved 
by abstaining from drink, he must pay in extra land 
fevenue. We have disposed of both these points in 
our first article on the speech, and herein we propose 
to take up the others which Mr. Anderson has chosen 
to elaborate in his corrected version. 

We shall take up the first point upon which 
Mr. Anderson has dilated at tedious length and tried to 
throw dust into the eyes of his hearers, He argues 
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that “the assessment which is being levied from the 
Present year stands, as compared with the revenue 
levied in 1833, at the ratio of 117 to 100. That is to say 
that there is an increase of only 17 per cent. over the 
tates which were in force about a century ago. Let 
us see the mischievous nature of this argument. The 
area under cultivation and Occupation in 1833 was, 
according to Mr. Anderson, 30,000 acres, now it is in 
the neighbourhood of 1,30,000 acres. How has this 
rise in occupied area been brought about? The area 
brought under cultivation since 1833 represents in part 
waste land and largely land included under pasture and 
grazing or described as ‘warras’ in the old settlement 
reports. Now it used to be the practice in days 
before 1833 to allow the agriculturist the free use of 
grazing land equal to a certain fraction of the land he 
cultivated. From 1833 to 1866 assessment of Re. 1 
per bigha began to be levied, and since 1866 the land 
has been treated as jirayat land and subject to the 
assessment payable for all jirayat land. Let us now 
see what Mr. Anderson so complacently describes as 
‘only 17 per cent. increase over the rates which were 
in force about a century ago’ really means. In 
Sarbhan division of the Bardoli Taluka an agriculturist 
used to get 6 bighas of land free of assessment for 
grazing for every 20 bighas of land that he cultivated. 
That is to say, if we take Rs.5 as the assessment 
per bigha he had, until 1833, to pay 
(20X Rs. 5)+(6X0)= Rs. 100 

for 26 bighas of land. But now he has to 
pay 17 per cent. more not only on the 20 bighas but 
at the same rate of assessment on the 6  bighas for 
which he had to pay nothing. That works out as 
under: 

(20X Rs. 5.85 )+ (6XRs. 5.85 )=Rs. 152.10 
That is to say, the agriculturist who had in 1833 to 
pay Rs. 100 for 26 bighas of land has now to pay 
Rs. 152.10, t.¢., 52.70 per cent., and not 17 per cent. 
more than he had to pay a century ago as Mr. Anderson 
would have us. believe. But the agriculturist’s 
loss is more than that. Under the old system of free 
pasture the agriculturist could afford to keep a number 
of cattle and the -cattle also throve, giving him a lot of 
rich manure. Today he is deprived of the free use of 
pasture and the cattle are in as bad a way as the 
agriculturist himself, if not worse. 

Why then does not the agriculturist resign his 
lands, Mr. Anderson asks. There has been not only 
no case of resignation, argues Mr. Anderson, but 
during the period of the last 30 years, “none of these 
coercive processes have been resorted to, none have 
been necessary. And yet we are told that the assess- 
ment is too heavy!’ Mr. Anderson, during his speech, 
was surprised at the statement that the assessment 
was too heavy, because he was thinking of the coercive 
processes having not been found necessary during the 
period. But he then seemed to have forgotten what he 
himself had said in the course of his report reviewing 


Mr. Jayakar’s report: “The general conclusion from all- 


the recorded statistics is that the taluka in 1896 was 
either overassessed or assessed right up to the full 


limit of half the rental value’ — the statistics the 
accuracy of which, be it noted, has been challenged by 
Bardoli Satyagrahis. As to why the agriculturist does 
not resign his land, Mt. Anderson may as naively ask 


why if the British rule is so oppressive the Indians 
do not immediately throw off the yoke, or why if 
there are irresponsible officials like Mr. Anderson or 
Mr. Jayakar, the agriculturists do not dispense with 
their services. But if this answer does not satisfy 
Mr. Anderson, he will find one to his satisfaction in 
the reply given to the Land Assessment Committee by 
Mr. Smyth, then Collector of Kheda: 


“The rental value of lands is an insufficient 
basis for fixing agricultural assessments. Rents are 
not determined by purely economic causes in this 
part of India at least. Where the population is 
thick there is competition to take up land; conse- 
quently the tenants at times offer more than the land 
is worth. If it is asked how in such circumstances 
they can make a living, the reply is that their 
tiicomes are supplemented in the off seasons by 
work as labourers, by plying their bullock-carts for 
hire, and by selling milk, ghee, etc. Rents are also 
determined to some extent by the condition of the 
soil, ¢. g., whether it has been improved by 
regular manuring and by such facilities,as wells. 
There are also in places sentimental reasons which 
keep the cultivators attached to the soil and 
consequently make the terms of their tenancies 
difficult of justification on purely economic grounds. 
It is, therefore, suggested that some other basis than 
rents would be fairer.” (Italics ours.) 

We now come to the next point over which 
Mr. Anderson has waxed quite eloquent in his revised 
version at any rate, if not while on his legs in the 
Council. It is his favourite theme of rental statistics 
as the basis of assessment. This is what he says: 


“One of the arguments is that the rental values 
upon which we base our rents are rentals which 
are not what might be called economic, they do 
not represent market values. It is said that they 
represent the interest on debts, or loans given by 
sowcars and extorted under severe pressure by the 
money-lenders from unwilling tenants. I have had 
before me a case of an actual village in that taluka 
in which the whole of the lands are said to be 
held by sowcars of the worst variety, and it is said 
that the rentals in that village are so high that they 
ought not to be taken as a standard for the 
land revenue. I do hope the House is following this 
point. It is said, when sowears are in Possession 
of the land and take a high rental, we should not 
be guided by those rentals, but we should take a 

-much lower pitch of assessment. In short, 
Mr. President, itis said that when the land has passed 
into the possession of non-agriculturist, rent-receiving 
landlords, those landlords who pay the assessment 
should be let off, while the tenants who pay these 
exorbitant rents should not be called upon to have 
one anna rebate in the rents they pay to Peace 
landlords. Of course, as regards the tenants, the 
rentals are high. But nevertheless it is the sOwcars 
who have to pay the assessment and not th 


9 e 
tenants. 


-And with this he goes on to tell a lively story of 
his experiences in Chorasi Taluka. He tries to ridicule 
the objection about uneconomic rent, cites the case of 
a village in Bardoli, does not trouble to prove that the 
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objection about uneconomic rent was in the case in 
question wrong, and proceeds to talk of Chorasi which 
is perfectly irrelevant. The rentals are high as regards 
the tenants, he admits, but he says, it is the sowcar 
that pays and not the tenant, conveniently forgetting 
that the burden of increased assessment would in the 
natural course of things be shifted on to the tenant. 
We wonder whether having tried to ridicule the 
distinction between uneconomic and economic rent, 
Mr. Anderson would care to hear the argument that in 
a large number of cases the statistics collected by 
Mr. Jayakar were collected without scrutiny and included 
a very large number of uneconomic transactions. But 
for the benefit of any one who wants to study the 
case impartially we may repeat. perhaps for the 
hundredth time that on inquiry in various villages 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai has actually found glaring instances of 
uneconomic transactions having been included. Let 
the Government, if they are honest, prove before an 
tribunal that Vallabhbhai’s allegation is 


impartial 
wrong. 

But there is another feature of the case which, as 
pointed out in these columns, condemns the Government 
case beyond retrieve, we mean the statistical blunders 
of Mr. Anderson, the Settlement Commissioner who 
boasts that “during the five years I was myself 
Collector of Surat District, I think there is scarcely any 
village in the Bardoli Taluka the land of which I have 
not walked through on foot.” It is amazing that an 
official who has had such experience of the Taluka 
should so far forget the evidence of his eyes, if not 
his statistics, and roundly affirm that ‘at least half 
the total area is held by landlords who do not 
cultivate it,’ having assumed that Mr. Jayakar had 
collected statistics for 42,923 acres of leased area. 
Well, Government show themselves over-anxious 
to correct and _ ridicule whenever there is the 
slightest semblance of a mistaken statement on the 
part of the public workers. 
case slept over the exposure. The fact 
is not the non-cultivating landlords holding ‘at least 
half the total area’ that will have to bear the brunt 
of Mr. Anderson’s vagaries and blunders, it will be 
the cultivating agriculturists holding something like 
90 per cent. of the area who will come under his 
iron heel, along with the non-cultivating ones who, we 
submit, hold at the most only 10 per cent. of the area. 

Let Government read and ponder over the memor- 
able words of the resolution of 1902 laying down the 
revenue policy of Government, quoted at the head of 
this article, ask themselves if they have been wise 
in the choice of their revenue agents in Bombay, and 
retrieve their mistake by removing the agents and 
doing justice to the Satyagrahis in Bardoli. 


is that it 


M. D. 
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The Khadi Theorem 


Mr. Gregg’s book on Khaddar Economics is a 
sort of long sorites, or better still, a geometrical 
theorem, every step in it supported by authority, 
until in the end the reader exclaims Q. E. D. about 
charkha as the only cottage industry in India, I 
propose here to string together the various steps m 
the language of the various authors quoted. 

Utilise idle Energy 

“Tt has been known for nearly'a century, but the 
implications of the knowledge are often forgotten, that 
with few and economically unimportant exceptions, the 
whole of the energy that makes the world a. going 
concern comes from the sun.” —Soddy (Wealth, 
Virtual Wealth and Debt) 

“The way to liberty, the way to equality of 
opportunity, the way from empty phrase to actualities 
lies through power; the machine is only an incident.” 

—Ford 

“A man’s work is usually from one-sixth to one- 

tenth horse-power.’’ | 
—Henry and Morrison (Feeds and Feeding ) 

Actual workers engaged in pasture and agriculture 
in India are 107,000,000. 

.. Power available for work in agricultural areas is 
107,00,000 H. P. 

“As a working mechanism, a man may be highly 
efficient from the point of view of the part of the 
energy value of his food that appears as work. This 
sometimes exceeds 30 per cent. and the very best 
steam engines rarely approach this efficiency.’””’ —Soddy 

“As a mere machine, the animal compares 
favourably with the best modern tractors. ” 

—Henry and Morrison 

“ Although, to every one except an engineer or a 
physicist, energy seems to be quite a minor item in 
the production of wealth, if we concern ourselves with 
what is used up in the process of creating wealth, it 
is the largest and most important item.” 

. The Indian unemployed harnessed to charkhas 
and looms mean more production, and much less waste 
and unemployment than if they were harnessed to mills. 

What of Mill Competition ? 

“Increasing cost is the ultimate fate of all mining 
enterprise.” —Tryon and Maun (Mineral Resources 
for Future Populations) 

“The cost of power 
controlling.’ —Ford 

“A decrease tends to accelerate the substitution of 
machinery for hand labour; an increase has the 
opposite effect.’’ 

“India’s capacity to absorb imports is very small 
generally it is less than four dollars per year—and 
that it needs but little increase of the pressure ‘of 
numbers on agricultural resources to reduce even this 
small capacity.’’ 

“OF the total exports of cotton piece-gbods from 
the United Kingdom the Far East took 61.6% 
in 1913 and only 41,8% in 1925.” (Cotten Memorandum 
presented to International Economic Conference Geneva) 

.. Competitive pressure against Khaddar  wiil 
gradually diminish. 

How to employ India’s purchasing power ? 

“An unemployed man is an out-of-work customer. 
He cannot buy. The curé of business depression {s 


and transportation’ is 


| 
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through purchasing power, and the source of purchasing 
power is wages.’”’ —Ford 

“ Under the regime of hand production, the problem 
was tosupply consumers with commodities. The problem 
is now how to supply commodities with consumers.” 

». The charkha plan is the best plan 
unemployment and increase the 
the masses. 


Decentralisation & Supplementary Occupation 

“The section that produces the raw material ought 
to produce also the finished product. Grain should be 
ground to flour where it is grown. The cotton mills 
ought to be near the cotton fields.” — Ford 

“Our communities ought to be more complete in 
themselves. Out of what they produce they should 
supply their own needs and ship the surplus.” Ibid 

“The chief injustice sustained today by the farmer 
is that being the greatest producer he is prevented 
from being also the greatest merchandizer, because he 
is compelled to sell to those who put his products 
into merchantable form. If he could change his grain 
into flour, not only would he receive the fuller profit of 
his product, but he would render his near-by communities 
more independent of railway exigencies.”’ Ibid 

“The real problem of farming is to find something 
in addition to farming for the farmer to earn a living 
at. That is the plain rough truth.” Ibid 

“Industry and agriculture have been considered as 
separate and distinct branches of activity. Actually 
they fit into each other very neatly. . . . The farm 
has its slack seasons and so has industry; the two can 
be made to fit in together, and the result will be more 
and cheaper goods and food for every one.” Ibid 

“Fo carry a product 500 miles to the consumer, 
if that product can be found within 250 miles, is a 


Ibid 


ta eure 
purchasing power of 


crime. ” 
Unemployment 


“A Jand which abounds in its natural resources, 
but whose population is sluggish and backward, will 
be: poor compared with a land whose natural resources 
are inferior, but whose inhabitants are full of vitality. 
No community can afford to allow its members through 
no fault of their own to lose their power of producing 
wealth.” —Lipson (Increased Production ) 

“ Unemployment is a’scourge. If the manipulation 
of one factor in industrial organisation may lead in any 
way to a diminution of the evil, the immediate duty of 
all concerned would seem to be to strengthen this factor 
when possible, and determine the soundest criteria for 
its use.”” —Bellerby ( Unemployment ) 

“Unemployment is the most important single source 


of waste.”’ —Morris L. Cooke in the American 
Federationsst 

“Wealth is essentially the product of useful or 
available energy.’” —Soddy 


“Tt is all very well to advocate greater production 
through the introduction of machinery, .... but until 
we can guarantee to the individual a higher measure 
of protection in making his or her contribution to the 
increasing effectiveness of our national production, our 


enthusiasm must necessarily be tempered with the 
thought that with each step forward the spectre of 
unemployment is actually raised. ’’ —Cooke 


.. Not increased production by means of more 
mills, but by means 9f finding work for every one of 


the unemployed is the solution, ard the charkha 
which ensures at least an anna a day for each one of the 
107,000,000 unemployed is the only solution. M. D. 
Four Months’ Work 

The Vaishya Vidyashram Sasavane which started the 
constructive programme in right earnest last 
has sent the following report of work during 
months ending Chaitra: 


year 
four 


“We started with carding and spinning. During 
the four months under report we added ginning and 
weaving. We have to import cotton from Central 
Provinces and Gujarat. We have recently purchased 
784 lbs. of unginned cotton from Wardha, and the 
whole of it will be converted into Khadi by the 
boys themselves. The Khadi department is under 
Sr. Kane one of the teachers. He received his 
training at Satyagrahashram during the last vacation. 
We have engaged the services of a weaver on 
Rs.25. The boys have formed a 
eight to look after the whole work. 

“Half an hour’s spinning on the wheel is 
compulsory for boys of the 5th to the 10th class, 
Forty wheels are at work. Spinndles and other 
accessories we have to get from Ahmedabad and 
Bardoli. 40 lbs. of yarn was spun during the 
period under report. The lowest count was 6 and 
the highest was 20. The usual speed is 250 yards 
and the highest speed is 560 yards. 

“Boys of the lower classes spin on the taklj. 
Their speed ranges from 75 to 100 yards. 

“The upper class boys who spin on the 
wheels do their own ginning and carding. All the 
three varieties of bows are used. The highest rate 
is 16 tolas an hour. 60 lbs. was carded during 
the period under report. 

“Weaving has been started only recently. We 
had 50 Ibs. spun during the first half year ready 
for weaving. There are 3 fly shuttle looms 
working, one for dhoti, one for towels and one for 
ordinary cloth. Some boys have learnt weaving, 
During the four months under report 200 yards or 
85 rupees worth of Khadi was woven, and the 
whole has been sold. 

‘““ All the teachers of the school are rmembers 
of the A. I. S. A.. and 15 boys are members of 
the Juvenile Branch B Section. 

“The number of habitual Khadi wearers 
amongst students is 75 percent. of the total number 
and is daily increasing.”’ 

The foregoing resume of four months’ increasing 
work is proof, if proof be still necessary, of what 
earnest effort can do. Where the wheel is reported to 
have failed, it was not the wheel that failed, but the wheel 
masters that failed because they had no faith. School- 
boys all the world over will respond to honest 
endeavour as the boys of the Sasavane Ashram have 
done. And from the figures that are published from 
time to time in these columns, any one who cares 
can work out an arithmetical calculation showing how 
many children working say at least one hour 
per day at the wheel or the takli can spin enough 
yarn to clothe the whole nation. Oh for.an imagination 
that will visualise the simple beauty of the wheel 
as a sure solvent of the economic distress of the 


country | M. K. G, 
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My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER II 


With Gokhale in Poona 

The moment I reached Bombay Gokhale sent me 
word that the Governor was desirous of seeing me 
and that it might be proper for me to respond before 
I left for Poona. Accordingly I called on His 
Excellency, After the usual inquiries, he said: 

‘Il ask one thing of you. I would like you to 
come and see me whenever you propose to take any 
steps concerning Government.’ 

I replied: 

‘I can very easily give the promise, inasmuch as it 
is my rule as a Satyagrahi to understand the view- 
point of the party I propose to deal with, and to try 
to agree with him as far as may be possible. I 
strictly observed the rule in South Africa and I mean 
to do the same here.’ 

Lord Willingdon thanked me and said; 

‘you may come to me whenever you like, and 
you will see that my Government do not wilfully 
do anything wrong.’ 

To which I replied: ‘It is 
sustains me.’ 

After this I went to Poona. It is impossible for 
me to set down all the reminiscences of this precious 
time. Gokhale and the members of the Servants of 
India Society overwhelmed me with affection. So far 
as I recollect, Gokhale had summoned all of them 
to meet me. I had a frank talk with them all on 
every sort of subject. 

Gokhale was very keen that I should join the 
Society and so was I. But the members felt that as 
there was a great difference between my ideals and 
methods of work and theirs, it might not be proper 
for me to join the Society. Gokhale believed that 
in spite of my insistence on my own principles I was 
equally ready and able to tolerate theirs. 

‘But,’ he said, “the members of the Society have 
not yet understood your readiness for compromise. 
They are tenacious of their principles and quite 
independent. I am hoping that they will accept you, 
but if they don’t, you will not fora moment think that 
they are lacking in respect or love for you. They 
are hesitating to take any risk, lest their high regard 
for you should be jeopardized. But whether you are 
formally admitted as a member or not, I am going to 
look upon you as one,’ 

I informed Gokhale of my intentions. Whether I 
was admitted as a member or not, I wanted to have an 
Ashram where I could settle down with my Pheenix 
family, preferably somewhere in Gujarat, as being a 


that faith which 


Gujarati I thought I was best fitted to serve the 
country throwgh serving Gujarat. Gokhale liked the 
idea. He said: ‘ Youshould certainly do sc. Whatever 


may be the result of your talks with the members, 
you must look to me for the expenses of the Ashram 
which I will regard as my own.’ 

My heart overflowed with joy. It was a pleasure 
to feel free from the responsibility of raising funds and 
to realise that I should not be obliged to set about 


the work all on my own, but that I should be able to 
count on a sure guide whenever I was in difficulty. 
This took a great load off my mind, 

So the late Dr,Dev was summoned and told to 
Open an account for me in the Society’s books and to 
give me whatever I might require for the Ashram and 
for public expenses. 

I now prepared to go to Shantiniketan. On the eve 
of my departure Gokhale arranged a party of selected 
friends taking good care to order for refreshments of 
my liking, i.¢., fruits and nuts. The party was held 
just a few paces from his room, and yet he was hardly 
in a condition to walk to and attend it. But his 
affection for me got the better of him and he insisted 
on coming. He came but fainted and had to be carried 
away. Such fainting had not happened for the first 
time, and so when he came to, he sent word that we 
must go on with the party. 

This party was of course no more than a 
conversazione in the open space opposite the Society’s 
guest-house, during which friends had heart to heart 
chats over light refreshments of ground-nuts, dates and 
fresh fruits of the season. 

But the fainting fit was to be no common event in 
my life. ( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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Maganlal Gandhi 


[In these days of their trial Gandhiji and the Ashram have been recipients of nttmerous telegrams and letters 
of sympathy. Needless to say. that they have made the ctoss more bearable, and on behalf of the Ashram I 
publicly express my gratefulness to all those friends, as it is impossible to reply to ali of them individually. 
Numerous have been the spontaneous tributes paid to the memory of dear Maganialbhai. It is some 
comfort to find that though he was not at all in the limelight his work was appreciated by all alike who 


I am afraid I can find-room for only a few. 


His Matchless Tapasya 


I was stunned by 
the telegram about the 
untimely and sad death 
of Maganlal. Single- 
handed he managed the 
Ashram in your absence 
and alone gave to it its 
outer forra. 

The Ashram, the 
whole of Gujarat, nay 
the entire country, will 
be the poorer for the 
loss. 

He was the very 
soul of the Khadi 
movement. His logs is 
indeed irreparable. 

How I miss him 
today. When he went 
to Calcutta he came to 
take leave of me. I 
was loath to give it 
for I needed him here 
badly. But when he 
promised not to stay a 
day longer than neces- 
sary 1 let him go. I 
cannot still believe that 
he is gone. He captured 
me from the moment 
1 visited the Ashram, 
and 1 felt like a blood 
brother towards him. 
If there was one person 
whom I found immer- 
sed in work, no matter 


when I went to the Ashram, 
foupd him free. He had an iron frame but for the last 
two or three years, it had begun to betray marks of 
overstrain and much mental worry. 


MAGANLAL GANDHI 


Born 5-8-1883] 


it was he. I never 
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is a national loss which is irreparable. I wish I could publish all those tributes. 


M. D.] 
He built up the 
Ashram. He took up 


your burden and toiled 
tirelessly under it and 
during the two years 
you were in jail the 
entire responsibility fell 
on his shoulders. It 
was easy for you to 
keep all the elements 
together. Your very 
personality compelled 
deference and obedience, 
but for any one else it 
was a veritable crown 
of thorns. But Maganlal 
wore it manfully, by 
dint of his self-efface- 
ment and 
penance. 


austere 


Asan outsider I 
could only now and 
then look in and tried to 
lighten his load by a 
word of cheer or 
sympathy. He felt 
much relieved. 

No one’s tapasya 
equalled his, and he was 
the only person who 
made an incessant effort 
to carry out entirely 
all your principles. You 
sowed the seed of 
Khadi, but ‘it was he 
who. from its germina- 
tion watered and nursed 


with watchful care. 

For me his help was invaluable in connection with 
public work in Gujarat. The part he played in flood 
relief work was simply wonderful. It is a pity he did 
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not live to finish the building of Vitthalpur which he 
had planned. 

It has often occurred to me that today your principles 
are not making sufficient headway in the country because 
your co-workers are so imperfect and it almost seems 
that it is God's will that you should be born again 
with all your co-workers to complete your mission. 
May it not be that He has called away Maganlal to 
prepare the way? His will be done. 

VALLABHBHAI PATEL 
No one like him 

Satishbabu and I got out at Barrackpur from the 
North Bengal Express to go to Sodepur sending 
Jamnalalji straight on to Calcttta. At Barrackpur we 
picked up a Bengali paper and saw what we expected 
least in our wildest fancies — the passing away of 
Maganlalbhai. I would not believe it until I spelled 
out the Bengali characters with my own eyes. 

In the midst of life we are in death indeed. What 
a blow to Bapu! 

There was no one like Maganlalbhai in the whole 
circle of Khadi men. I had got to like him beyond 
measure, straight as an arrow in character, simple as 
a child, so sweetly reasonable and so gentle that he 
could bear even with my cynicism and the deplorable 
weakness for ridicule I so often displayed. It is a 
terrible loss to us all. Bapu may be the Ashram’s 
grandfather. But Maganlalbhai was like an eldest son 
and what loss is so great and what sorrow so 
keen to a mother as the death of one’s first born? 
Maganlalbhai was so truly Bapu’s right band and he 
is gone. No one can replace chim. Where is the faith, 
the discipline, the unalterable purpose, the simplicity 
of character, the balance and the purity? CR: 

One true steadfast Soldier 

Yesterday in the paper I read of the passing away 
of Maganlalbhai and could hardly believe my eyes. So 
has gone out of the struggle one true steadfast soldier, 
better than whom there are few amongst our people. 
1 see that strong, clean, manly face and figure going 
about silently with flashing eyes and that bright smile 
lighting up the face when occasion arose, and all the 
time one felt that the fire of your ideals burnt brightest 
because he never showed it. I know what place he 
occupied in your heart and though J feel like bringing 
a drop of water into the ocean, I feel that you will 
understand my feeble attempt to tell you that I am 
aware of the shadow that must pass over those sad 
world-embracing eyes of yours, though your soul is 
quite sure that you are one with him across the 
barriers. NARGIS CAPTAIN 

Severe Loss 

Your telegram telling of Maganlal’s death came this 
afternoon. From Chhaganlal I had heard of his illness, 
but I thought his rugged constitution would carry 
him through safely. 

I am exceedingly sorry. He was the first Indian 
friend I had after coming to this country and a finer 
friend no one could ask for. I did love him much, 
Such charm, tact, kindness, cheerfulness, humility, 
steadfastness, persistence, enthusiasm, earnestness, 
carefulness, intellectual curiosity and zeal and candour, 
understanding, breadth of mind and of sympathy, faith | 
He was a fine strong man. We will all miss him 
greatly, and the loss to the Khadi movement is severe, 

GOVIND (Richard Gregg ) 


May 3, 1928 


Clerks v. Workingmen 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
Sheth Ranchhodlal Amritlal has sent me the follow- 


ing scheme of Industrial Insurance for clerks: 


““Workingmen’s condition, their wages, their 
needs etc. are a constant subject of enquiry in 
these days in this as well as in foreign countries, 
but no one seems to take any interest in the welfare 
of the clerks supposed to belong to the middle 
classes. These clerks are considerably worse off 
than workingmen. In a family of four to six 
members there is only one wage-earner who’ starts 
life with 30 rupees a month and ends with 60. 
Much of his misfortune is due to the social status 
of ‘which he is the victim. On the death of the 
single bread-winner his wife and children are © 
reduced to a plight very near starvation. To say 
nothing of his ever becoming rich, the clerk’s life 
is one long drawn out agony of anxiety as to how > 
to keep body and soul together. A trifling incre- 
ment of Rs.2 or Rs.3 tempts him to change 
masters now and then, and he has hardly a record 
of long unbroken service in one firm. 

“The following ‘measures are syggested for the 
betterment of the clerks’ lot: 

1. Service to be as permanent as possible. 

2. Cheap grain and cloth shops to be provided 
by the employers. 

3, Free medical aid. 

4. Houses at cheap rent. 

5. Provision of education for their children. 

6. Loans at moderate rates of interest. 

7. Insurance schemes making provision for 
dependants after the death of the employee. 

“The first six would seem to be eminently 
easy to introduce, but the seventh should be also 
no less easy and beneficial The Ahmedabad 
New Cotton Mills Company is seriously considering 
the scheme and a concrete step is likely to be taken 
immediately. 

“ The industrial insurance scheme would seem to 
be very effective. Under it every clerk of the mill 
would have his life insured for Rs. 1,500, trifling 
fractions of the monthly salary being charged as 
premium, somewhat as under: 

“No premium for clerks drawing under Rs. 50 
p.m. 

For those drawing Rs. 51 to 75Re.0-15 p.m. 

For those drawing Rs. 76 to 100 Rs. 1-6 p. m. 

For those drawing Rs. 101 to 150 Rs. 1-8 p. m. 

For those drawing Rs. 151 to 250 Rs. 2-0 p. m. 

For those drawing over Rs. 251 Rs.2-4 p.m. 

“In addition to this the mill will pay a bonus 
of Rs. 1,200 annually which will be distributed to the 
members of the family of the clerk deceased during 
the year. It has been ascertained that the average 
annual mortality is 1 among 60,so that each deceased’s 
family is likely to get an extra Rs. 1,200. How 
this sum is to be utilised and distributed to 
the members of the deceased’s family will be decided 
by the Insurance Board, but in no case will any 
part of it be permitted to be applied to post mortem 
dinner or other questionable expenses, 


“T hope all the mills in the country would follow 
suit,” 
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IT understand little of insurance, but I take it that 
in this age of insurance any scheme of industrial 
insurance devised for the benefit of the clerical workers 
would be to their good. Only an insurance expert can 
offer helpful criticism of the scheme, and I take it that 
Sjt. Ranchhodlal has framed the scheme in consultation 
with some large-hearted expert, 

‘There cannot be'two opinions as to the fact that 
mill-owners, no less than other business and commercial 
firms, ought to take a paternal interest in the welfare 
of their employees. The relations between the employer 
and the employee have been up to now merely those 
of the master and servant, they should be of father 
and children. I therefore welcome the scheme. 

Medical relief should not, in my opinion, be free. 
It should be genuine, prompt and cheap. Free aid is 
likely to undermine their independent spirit. Sometimes 
free aid is rendered perfunctorily and sometimes it is 
abused, from both of which evils the clerks should be 


saved, 
The main grievance of the clerk and the working- 


man is low pay and indifference to his welfare. The 
measures suggested in the scheme will be a direct and 
simple redress of the grievance, ‘and I welcome them. 

The condition of clerks is in certain respects, 
undoubtedly much more pitiable. I havea vivid picture 
of their condition before my mind. It was given to 
me in 1915 in Calcutta by the Marwadi Clerks’ 
Association. It was a tragic tale of their helplessness. 
The number of clerks is small, their power of 
endurance and their capacity for union is feeble. 
Whereas the clerk is the only earning member of his 
family, practically all the members of the workingman’s 
family are wage-earners. The clerks must bestir 
themselves to improve their own condition. They 
must unite, and must educate their dependants, 
especially their wives, to engage in some gainful 
occupation. They have lost all self-confidence and are 
helpless. Those who are honest, competent in their 
work, conscientions and hard working need not 
despair of finding a suitable situation. 

True social economics will teach us that the 
workingman, the clerk and the employer are parts cf 
the same indivisible organism. None is smaller or 
greater than the other. Their interests should be not 
conflicting but identical and interdependent. 

( Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 
All-India Cow Protection Association 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND LONATIONS 
Previously acknowledged Rs. 7,081-15-6 
Through Navajivan 


S. S. Kothari Chopda 5-0-0 
Radhakrishna Rajpal Multan 5-0-0 
Nanji Nagsi Nagpur 25-0-0 
Eka Grihastha 5-0-0 
Dharmapremis 5-0-0 
Bhikhalal Gokuldas Atarsumba 1-0-0 
Khemabhai Amardas Balisna 2-0-0 
Bishvanath Gupta Delhi 10-0-0 
J. S. Raizada Farrukhabad 15—0-0 
Ranchhodlal Vrajlal Ahmedabad 1--0-0 
Premji Meghji Nizamsagar 51-0-0 
Balmukund Kalla Agra 2-0-0 
Santram Lahore 5-0-0 
Chelaram Hansrajmal Karachi 5—0-0 
Eka Sadgrihstha 25-0-0 


- Total Rs, 7,243-15-6 
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Necessity of Discipline 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Some workers in the Khadi service write: 
“By Head Office circular dated the 20th 


ultimo, we tbe workers of this Head Office were 

notified to come punctually at 6.30 and leave the 

office at 10 in the morning and to attend at 2 

and leave at 6.30 in the evening. Some of us who 

reside two miles off from the Ashram felt it vety 
difficult to go and come in the hot sun, especially 
in these days of the year. As it injured our 
health due to irregularity of meals, we requested 
the Secretary to change the time which he flatly 
refused to do. Anyway, though we tried to be 
punctual, sometimes we went a few minutes late 
and were marked absent. Now, when we were 
marked absent we again wrote to him explaining 
our difficulties and requested him to change the 
time so ag to suit us and we requested him also 
to cancel the previous absences marked owing to 
late coming. We received no reply to our notice. 

So we refrained from going to the office. Though 

he himself resides just a furlong from the Ashram, 

even having a departmental cycle, he could not be 
punctual in this respect; but we were required in 
an authoritative manner to be punctual. You say, 

‘Khadi is sacred service to Daridranarayan.’ If it 

signifies so much sacredness, why should this 

inferiority and superiority prevail among workers 
in the same field?’’ 

Here there is an obvious confusion of ideals. 
Distorted notions of superiority and inferiority have 
given rise to indiscipline in almost all the national 
organisations. Many people think that to abolish 
distinctions of rank means passport to anarchy and 
licence. Whereas the meaning of abolition of distinctions 
should be perfect discipline,— perfect because of 
voluntary obedience to the laws of the organisation to 
which we may belong, 7. e., the laws of our being. 
For man is himself a wonderful organisation and 
what applies ‘o him applies to the social or political 
organisations of which he. may be a member. And 
even as though the different members of the body 
are not inferior to any, they are voluntarily subject to 
the control of the mind, whilst the body is ina 
healthy state, so have the members of an organisation, 
whilst none is superior or inferior to any other, to be 
voluntarily subject to the mind of the organisation 
which is the head. An organisation which has no 
directing mind or which has no members co-operating 
with the mind suffers from paralysis and is in a dying 


- condition. 


The correspondents who have signed the letter I 
have reproduced do not realise that if they do not 
accept the elementary discipline involved in giving 
regular attendance, that Khadi office of which they are 
members cannot work profitably to its purpose, 7. e., 
service of Daridranarayan. Let them realise that the 
voluntary discipline of a Khadi office should be much 
stricter than the compulsory discipline of a Government 
office. If the chief of the Khadi office concerned does 
not attend always in time, it is highly likely that he 
is engaged in Khadi work even when he is not at his 
office, For whilst the staff has fairly regular hours 
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the chief has no hours of recreation, If he is honest 
and realises the responsibilities of his high office, he 
has to work day and night in order to make Khadi 
what it should be. It is one thing to come into a 
going concern, totally another to enter a newly formed 
organisation intended to be the largest of its kind in 
the world. Such an organisation requires the vigilant, 
intelligent and honest watch not of one worker but of 
thousands. These workers have to come into being 
by belonging to the existing organisations and imposing 
on themselves the hardest discipline of which they 
may be capable. 


Young India 


Lawlessness Galore 

Bardoli is now a scene of frantic Jawlessness. 
men in charge of the operations have thrown all decency 
to the winds. Fancy, for instance, an official of the 
prade of Deputy Collector trying to bring pressure to 
bear on liquor-vendors with the help of excise officers 
and invading liquor shops and declaring big casks of 
liquor attached. The story does not end there. The 
casks could not be removed, so they were sealed 
and the shop closed and locked. The brave Parsi 
addressed a strong letter to the Deputy Collector 
objecting to the procedure and holding him liable for 
the loss due to the closing of the shop and claiming rent 
at Rs. 5 per day for leaving the attached casks in the 
shop. He also stated in the letter that the allegation 


made by the Collector that undue influence was being 


brought to bear on those who wanted to pay was 
entirely false, and that on the contrary -he and other 
Parsi khatedars had themselves been victims of undue 
pressure front Government. It seems the happenings 
reached the ears of the higher officials who disapproved 
of this bungling and ordered the shop to be immedi- 
ately opened. The Deputy Collector's men ran 
post-haste to the shop and opened it at a late hour 
in the night, and took the Parsi shopkeeper to task 
for haying addressed that letter. They were angry that 
he should have dared to contradict the ‘ badasahib,’ 


and told’ him that his name would thenceforth be put 
on the black list. 


It may be noted that liquor, from the point of view 
of Government, is as good cash as currency notes, and 
they had no right to attach Rs. 2,000 worth of it for land 
revenue amounting to Rs. 300. The casks are still in 


the shop and though the lock and the sentry have 


been removed, the shopkeeper refuses to have any- - 


thing to do with the shop. 

The Parsi liquor-sellers are in an unfortunate 
position, so far as the Satyagraha movement is 
concerned. They have daily money dealings with 
Government, and Government do not scruple to credit 
to the revenue account the money they offer for their 
‘permits.’ In quite a number of cases money sent for 
a supply of liquor was credited as landrevenue. In 
one case, an item of Rs. 700 was sought to be 
apprupriated to revenue when the man who went to 
make the payment said that he was.not a landholder 
at all. Then when the official threatened to appropriate 


the amount to revenue due from some of his relatives, 
he made no payment and left the place, 
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Then there are other instances of iawlessness. A 
party with the Mamlatdar at their head proceed to a 
village at daybreak and declare a herd of buffaloes 
attached, without stopping to inquire to whom they 
belong- and whether or not they belong to nomagri- 
culturists, What is this but daylight robbery or dacoity ? 

The Patels are now busy preparing live-stock lists 
in every village! As to who will identify them and 
their owners and how, it is difficult to say. 

Reshuffling 

We noted in the last issue that three attachment 
officers had been appointed to strengthen the hands of 
the local officials. The Mamlatdar has now been 
transferred to distant Thana evidently because he has 
not been found to be doing his job in the proper 
manner, and a Musalman Mamlatdar appointed in 
his place, so as to bring pressure on Musalman 
landholders and if possible, to create a split between 
them and the Hindus. The Talatis too, it is reported, 
will be transferred in large numbers to other Talukas, 
and those from other Talukas will be imported into 


Bardoli. 
The Collector, who visited a few places and who was 


met by Patels who did not mince matters, has left 
the Taluka in the safe keeping of the subordinate 
officials indulging in lawless law. 

With What Result ? 

And yet the result has in no way been commensurate 
with their zeal. Big benches and bags of grain are 
attached only to be left where they are for want of porters, 
Carts are attached and have to be driven by peons. 
As to the final disposal of what little reaches the Taluka 
headquarters, they all seem to be in the dark. For 


. forfeiture notices, numbers of which have now been 


served, the banias have ceased to.be singled out as 
targets. For they have been firm as a rock and the 
same has been the result in case of a prominent 
Musalman — viz., Ibrahim Patel of Bardoli. Thousands 
of rupees worth of his land will be declared forfeited, 
but he is absolutely unmoved and is a great moral 
force in the Taluka. The Patidars’ turn has now 
come, and they have hailed the notices with pride, _ 

Huge meetings are held everywhere, women dressed 
in Khadi attending in large numbers, laying heaps of 
yarn before Sjt. Vallabhbhai, as in 1921, and lustily 
singing the Satyagraha songs. 

Imprisonments ? 

The first man summoned to take his trial before the 
magistrate is, we are delighted to note, Sjt. Ravishankar. 
One cannot think of a nobler sacrifice: He will 
be tried, it seems,for criminal tresspass and for 
obstructing Government servants in the performance 
of their duties. This is how he came to be guilty of 
the alleged offence. It would appear that three carts 
were commandeered for removing the kit and luggage 
belonging to the Deputy Collector. The man to whom 
the carts belonged came to realise his mistake and went 
to the thana@ in company with Sjt. Ravishankar to 
call back his men. One of the cartmen, as soon as 
he saw his master, said, they were not at all willing to 
go but they were helpless. Sjt. Ravishankar pleaded 
with the Mamlatdar that if the men were not willing 
they should not be forced. He was ordered to leave 
the thana, which he did; the cartman leaving the cart 
followed him. The other cartmen also. ultimately left 
leaving the carts to be driven by the peons, 
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One would like to know how this action constitutes 
criminal tresspass, Obstruction has of course been there, 
ever since the inception of the movement. All failure on 
the part of the officials to subdue the Satyagrahis, all 
failure to attach property and to dispose of attached 
Property, can of course be interpreted as obstruction by 
public workers, and every one of the hundreds of workers 
in Bardoli can be brought under the penal section. But 
Sjt. Ravishankar has been singled out for the first honour 
and well does he deserve it. For with the exception 
of Sjt. Vallabhbhai, we in Gujarat have no more powerful 
and successful obstructor of the peaceful type. 

The Emphasis on Peace 

That brings me to the very great emphasis being 
placed on peace and non-violence in all his speeches 
by Sjt. Vallabhbhai. In a sense we are glad that 
Government have now sent their C.I. D. reporters 
to report every one of his speeches, for if they have 
not realised yet, they will do so now that Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
has preserved peace and order much better than 
any of their officials who talk day in and day out 
of non-violence. At Kadod it seems people of 
several villages waited in deputation on him asking 
him not to include Kadod in the movement, without 
sufficient purificatory penance and guarantees. But 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai advised patience and tolerance, and 
said that sincere and genuine regret was sufficient 
security for their good will and good behaviour in 
future. Replying to the Collector's libel that there 
were threats of fire and violence and social boycott, 
he said in one of his speeches that fire and violence 
were not in the constitution of the people of Bardoli 
and that an organisation of society based on wise social 
boycott was much better and purer than the close 
corporation of the Indian Civil Service ever relying on 
brute force. In one of his speeches he said: “ Never 
for a moment think that violence would be of any 
avail in this movement. No power on earth can beat 
the British Government in armed force, and they can, 
if they choose, bombard the whole Taluka. Do not 
raise your little finger even in face of the greatest 
provocation. In spite of the right of self-defence which 
I hold sacred, I say even if you are belaboured, do 
not hit back. For the slightest shadow of a pretext is 
sure to be abused by Governmert, and all the good 


that we have achieved would be rendered nugatory.’’ 
In another speech he said: 


“The Collector says that there are people who 
would pay but who could not do so as there were 
threats of fire and violence. If there are any people 
who want to pay, and are afraid to do so for fear of 
fire and violence, I beseech them tocome tome. I will 
take themto the Mamlatdar myself for the payment of 
their dues, and will afford them all the protection they 
may need. But I am sure there is not a single person 
who wants to pay and cannot pay because of the 
threats. No movement of this kind if based on coercion 
and terrorism can endure for such a long time against 
a Government, with unlimited means of terrorism at 
its disposal. I am. sure you will help me to render 


effectively all the police in the Taluka useless by your 
peaceful behaviour and leave them without any work.” 


In another speech full of fine moral fervour he said: 
“T may in all humility say that I regard myself as 
a watchman responsible for the peace of the Taluka. 
J hold myself responsible to the man who is now 


greatest trial of my life. 


watching the movement from his peaceful abode in 
Sabarmati. I prize more than anything else his name 
and his work which I cannot allow to be spoiled by a 
single mistake or error.’ In yet another speech he 
exhorted the people to behave towards the Government 
officials with courtesy and hospitality and to believe that 
they have no quarrel with:them personally. M. D. 


Stop Press 

Tne latest news makes the picture of lawlessness 
still darker, 58 heads of cattle were lifted. by a raiding 
party and driven to the Valod thana. The notice 
affixed at the thana simply says: ‘58 heads of cattle 
belonging to Rama Govind of Siker and others have 
been attached for arrears of revenue.’ For want of 
men from the Taluka Pathans have been imported for 
taking care of the cattle impounded. This is how 
they are taken care of: One of the buffaloes impounded 
in Bardoli has died and another is on the point of 
death. Blood-guilt is thus added ‘o lawlessness. 

The lifting of the whole herd of cattle in Siker shows 
that the Bardoli agriculturists are treated as a sort of 
unlimited liability company, jointly and severally responsi- 
ble for the arrears of revenue. In a similar way alt 
the khatedars in Isroli have been served with notices 
of forfeiture, and all the notices in Valod have been 
made absolute. One of the Valod heroes who has thus 
lost his valuable property celebrated the event by 
inviting friends and soldiers of Satyagraha toa party. 
That shows the unbreakable spirit of the people. 

19 owners of carts and conveyances have been 
summoned to appear before the third class magistrate 
of Bardoli, for refusing to give their carts on hire for 
use of Government servants. 


Two more cases of misappropriation—for it is 
nothing less—have occurred. An opium vendor in Bardoli 
offerred at the kutchery Rs. 105 for opium. Rs. 87-15-7 
was credited to arrears of revenue and the balance 
returned. The same thing has happened in the case 
of a liquor-vendor of Puni, Rs. 42 being misappropriated 
for revenue out of Rs.175 tendered by him for toddy. 

These little instances show that the Satyagraha in 
Bardoli will demand many more sacrifices, including 
the refusal by these vendors to.purchase or sell the 
intoxicating drugs, forfeiture of lakhs and lakhs of 
rupees worth of land, and even a wholesale exodus 
from the land of terror and crime. That will raise the 
‘unlimited liability ' of the Taluka to the highest pitch, 
and must in the end enable them to fix an unlimited 
liability on the whole British Government for all the 
misdeeds their agents are perpetrating, M. D. 


Thanks 

Friends from far and near have overwhelmed me 
with their kind messages in what has been to me the 
It was foolish of me but it 
is nevertheless true that I had never contemplated 
Maganlal Gandhi's death before mine. The cables, 
telegrams and letters I have received from individuals, 
associations and Congress Committees have been a great : 
solace to me. The senders will forgive me for not 
making personal acknowledgments. I assure them 
all that I shall try to become. worthy of the affection 
they have bestowed upon me and of the silent devotion 
with which Maganlal Gandhi served the ideals he held 
in common with me. M. K. G, 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER Ill 


Was {ta Threat? 

From Bombay I went to Rajkot and Porbandar 
where I had to meet my brother’s widow and other 
relatives. 

During the Satyagraha in South Africa I had altered 
my style of dress so as to make it more in keeping 
with that of the indentured labourers, and in England 
also I had adhered to the same style for indoor use. 
For landing in Bombay I had a Kathiawadi suit of 
clothes consisting of a shirt, a dhoti, a cloak and a 
white scarf, all made of Indian mill cloth. But as I 
was to travel third from Bombay, I regarded the scart 
and the cloak to be too much of an incumbrance, so 
I shed them and invested in an eight to ten annas 
Kashmiri cap. One dressed in that fashion was sure 
to pass muster as a poor man. 

On account of the plague prevailing at that time 
third class passengers were being medically inspected 
at Viramgam or Wadhwan—I forget which. I had a 
slight fever. The inspector on finding that I had a 
temperature asked me to report myself to the Medical 
Officer at Rajkot and noted down my name. 

Some one had perhaps sent the information that I 
was passing through Wadhwan, for tailor Motilal, a 
noted public worker of the place, met me at the 
station. He told me about the Viramgam customs 
and the hardships railway passengers had to suffer on 
account of it. I had little inclination to talk because 
of my fever, and so tried to finish with a brief reply 
which took the form of a question: 

“Are you prepared to go to jail?’ 

I had taken Motilal to be one of those impetuous 
youths who do not think before speaking. But not 
so Motilal. Hs replied with firm deliberation: 

“We will certainly go to jail, provided you lead us. 
As Kathiawadis, we have the first right on you. Of 
course we do not mean to detain you now, but you 
must promise to halt here on your return. You will be 
delighted to see the work and the spirit of our youths, 
and you may trust us_ to rary as soon as you 
summon us,’ 

Motilal captivated me. 
him said: 

“Our friend is but a tailor, But he is such a 
mastet of his profession that he easily earns Rs.15 a 
month—which is just what he needs—working an 
hour a day, and gives the -rest of his time to 
public work. He leads us all putting? our education 
to shame.’ 

Later I came in close contact with Motilal and I 
saw that there was no exaggeration in the eulogy. He 
made a point of spending some days in the newly 
started Ashram every month to teach the children 
tailoring and to do some of the tailoring of the Ashram 
himself. He would talk to me every day of Viramgam 
and the hardships of the passengers which had become 
absolutely unbearable for him. He was cut off in the 
prime of youth by a sudden illness and public life at 
Wadhwan suffered without him, 


His comrade eulogising 


On reaching Rajkot,I reported myself to the 
Medical Officer the next morning. I was not unknown 
there. The doctor felt ashamed and was angry with 
the inspector. This was unnecessary, for the inspector 
had only done his duty. He did not know me, and 
even if he did he should not have done otherwise. 
The Medical Officer would not let me go to him again 
and in_isted on sending an inspector to me instead. 

Inspection of third class passengers for sanitary 
reasons is essential on such cccasions. If big men 
choose to travel third, they must voluntarily submit 
themselves to all the regulations that the poor are 
subject to,and the officials ought to be impartial. 
My experience is that the officials instead of looking 
upon third class passengers as fellowmen regard them 
as so many sheep. They talk to them contemptuously, 
and brook no reply or argument. The third class 
passenger has to obey the official as though he were 
his servant, and the latter may with impunity belabour 
and blackmail him, and book him his ticket only after 
putting him to the greatest possible inconvenience, 
including often missing the train. All this I have 
seen with my own eyes. No reform is_ possible 
unless some of the educated and the:rich voluntarily 
accept the status of the poor, travel third, refuse to 
enjoy the amenities denied to the poor, and instead of 
taking avoidable hardships, discourtesies, injustice and 
as a matter of course, fight for their removal. 


Wherever I went in Kathiawad I heard complaints 
about the Viramgam customs hardships. I therefore 
decided immediately to make use of Lord Willingdon’s 
offer. I collected and read all the literature available 
on the subject, convinced myself that the complaints 
were well-founded, and opened correspondence with 
the Bombay Government. I called on the Private 
Secretary to Lord Willingdon and waited on His 
Excellency also. The latter expressed his sympathy 
but shifted the blame on Delhi. ‘If it had been in 
our hands we should have removed the cordon 
long ago. You should approach the Government of 
India,’ said the Secretary. 


I communicated with the Government of India, but 
got no reply beyond an acknowledgment. It was only 
when I had an occasion to meet Lord Chelmsford 
later that redress could be had. When I placed the 
facts before him, he expressed his astonishment. He 
had known nothing in the matter. He gave mea 
patient hearing, telephoned that very moment for papers 
about Viramgam, and promised to remove the cordon 
if the authorities had no explanation or defence to 
offer. Within a few days of this interview I Tead in 
the papers that the Viramgam customs ee had 
been removed. 


I regarded this event as the advent of 
Satyagraha in India. For during my interview with 
the Bombay Government the Secretary had expressed 
his disapproval of a reference to Satyagraha in a 
speech which I delivered in Bagasra (in Kathiawad ) 
and of which he had qa report, 
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“Is not this a threat?’ 
you think a powerful 
threats ?’ 


“And do 
yield to 


he had asked. 
Government will 


‘This was no threat,’ I had replied. ‘It was 
educating the people. It is my duty to place before 
the people all the legitimate remedies for grievances. 
A nation that wants to come into its own ought to 
know all the ways and means to freedom. Usually they 
include violence as the last remedy. Satyagraha on the 
other hand is an absolutely non-violent weapon. I 
regard it as my duty to explain its practice and its 
limitations. I have no doubt that the British Govern- 
ment is a powerful Government, but I have no doubt 
also that Satyagraha is a sovereign remedy.’ 

The clever Secretary sceptically nodded his head 
and said: ‘We shall see.’ 


(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Fort Hare and Indian Education 
It is time to make clear in India that the South 
African Indian Congress stands out as the one represent: 
ative body which speaks for the Indian community 
in South Africa, and that Indian Opinion is the 
authoritative organ of this body. 


It is necessary to state this emphatically, because 
continued attempts have been made by societies, that 
have very little support in South Africa, to make 
their own opposition to the Congress publicly known 
in India, and to declare that the Indo-South African 
Agreement, which Mahatma Gandhi and Sarojini Naidu 
have generally supported, is a betrayal and a fraud. 

Two reasons have been put forward again and 
again, quite recently, for objecting to the Agreement. 
In this article, I shall deal with the former of these, 
leaving the second reason for another time. 

In the Agreement, an offer was made to increase 
the hostel facilities for higher Indian education at 
Fort Hare. The objection has been raised that it is a 
wrong done to Indian nationality to ask Indian students 
to sit side by side with African natives. Let me 
explain the exact situation, and show how wrong in 
principle this objection is. 

In South Africa, the University of Capetown is 
open to Indian students; but the social boycott of 
Indian by the white students has been so complete, 
that no Indian student has yet been able to face it 
for a long time. I met, for instance, one Indian 
studert, who was on the point of giving up the 
struggle, and urged him to continue to suffer in order 
to open the door for otbers. But such an atmosphere 
of University racialism is utterly bad for quiet studies 
and only heroic souls should be called upon to 
face it. 

At Fort Hare College, there has been no racial 
barrier of any kind. There are already European and 
Africam professors working side by side and an Indian 
professor would be very welcome. There have been 
European, Malay, Indian and Bantu students in 
residence. It is quite true that this University College 
is meant primarily for the Bantu higher students; 
but others have always been cordially accepted. The 
hospitality they have received ‘has been so warm: 
hearted, that every Indian who has entered as a student 
has -been full of praise, and also of affection, for this 
unique foundation in colour-tidden South Africa, To 
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me, it was a home of rest out of the storms of racial 
passion. There was only one difficulty for Indians; 
that was the question of food, But further hostel 
arrangements could easily overcome this, and the 
South African Government simply offered to facilitiate 
these. 

One further point in favour of Fort Hare is its 
simplicity and cheapness. It is possible in South Africa 
( where everything is expensive ) to live at Fort Hare 
on less than forty rupees a month, including board, 
lodging and tuition. While there are a few wealthy 
Indians in South Africa, who could easily afford to 
send their children to England for education, the: 
majority of Indians are poor. Apart from the facial 
prejudice to be overcome, the expenses of Capetown 
University are often nearly prohibitive, while a 
course in England or America is entirely out of the 
question. 

It may be said, why not send the brighter students 
to India? This question brings to light a humiliating 
fact. For while the degrees of other nations aré 
recognised in South Africa, those of India would find 
no practical recognition. For instance, a medical 
degree in Bombay University would not entitle any one 
to practise medicine in South Africa. 

Fort Hare is at present a University College within 
a larger University. Its degrees are as valid as those 
given to any other South African University students. 
It contemplates a full medical course, as well as a 
course in law. It will soon be a complete residential 
University, having its own Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor 
and Convocation. Meanwhile, it is loosely attached to 
Grahamstown, It should be a matter of honour to 
Indians to take part in such a foundation. It would 
be wrong churlishly to refuse to take advantage of 
its welcome. It is a gross wrong to despise it and 
insult it. 

Let me, in conclusion, tell a story about a gathering 
of old Fort Hare students at Capetown. Bishop 
Smyth had invited them. They belonged to ah 
nationalities and religions. The two daughters of 
Mrs. Gool of Capetown were there, who had tried to 
go through the Capetown University course, but had 
found the social boycott too hard. There was one 
European student, who had entirely thrown aside any 
idea of colour prejudice. There were also Bantu 
students, whose chivalrous courtesy and good manners 
immediately attracted my attention. There were Malays, 
Indians, and ‘coloured’ students. 

The old Bishop, who sat in the chair throughout 
the evening, was as simple as a child in his delight 
at the pleasure his invitation had given. He kept the 
fun and laughter going the whole time and made a 
perfect host. Every student was like his own:.son or 
daughter; and he called each of them by some favourite 
name. With his long flowing beard, turning white, 
and his beautiful innocent face, he looked like a rishi 
or a saint; and all his pupils love® him as such. 
Indeed, they loved him so much, that they chaffed 
him and played jokes with him, all through the evening, 
in the very exuberance of their devotion, Nothing 
could have shown more perfectly the complete absence 
of all artificial racial restraints. To the good old 
Bishop, this merry laughter of his children was almost 
like a glimpse of paradise: Though he was tired and 
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worn long before the evening was over (for he is 
now nearly eighty years old ) yet his eyes were dancing 
with delight, when he wished us good bye; and in 
the tram, on the way home, the two daughters of 
Mrs. Gool, sitting on either side of me, kept on saying; 
“Oh, Mr. Andrews, isn’t he a saint?” 


And I agreed whole-heartedly. 
C. F. A. 


The Meaning of Voluntary Poverty 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Sjt. Chhaganlal Joshi is the Secretary to the 
Managing Committee of the Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati. 
He had a University scholarship for post-graduate 
study in economics and ever since he gave up that 
scholarship to take part in the Non-co-operation move- 
ment he has been in the Ashram. About a fortnight 
ago he had a summons from a first class magistrate 
to appear as witness in a criminal case. The police- 
man who came to serve the summons behaved most 
carelessly. He came shouting for Chhaganlal Joshi. 
This I heard and directed him to Sjt. Chhaganlal Joshi. 
He gave him the summons, Sjt. Chhaganlal asked him 
to wait until he had read it, but ‘take it if you care’ 
he said and went away. 


Sjt. Chhaganlal read out the summons to me. He 
seemed to be knowing nothing about the case, and he 
did not know what to do. He had no time of his 
own, nor had he any money for railway fare. For all 
his time and money belonged to the Ashram, as every 
member is supposed to have given his all to the 
Ashram. The money in possession of the Ashram is 
all public money earmarked by the donors for the 
purpose for which it exists, and could certainly not be 
utilised for railway fare to respond to a summons. 
And so Sjt. Chhaganlal Joshi was in the predicament 
of the pauper of Orissa, the only difference being that 
whilst the latter could receive and use for himself 
whatever others gave him, the former. could not use 
a donation except for the purpose of the Ashram. 
Herein lies the beauty as well as the restraint of 
voluntary poverty. 


What then would an Orissa pauper do if he 
was served with a summons as in this case? The 
policeman had not cared to explain to him the mean- 
ing of the summons, nor to pay him the railway fare 
to enable him to go to the court. In the present case 
the magistrate’s court was some miles away from 
Ahmedabad near a station on the Prantij line. The 
Orissa pauper would be absolutely helpless and would 
not know what to do, 


So Sjt. Chhaganlal decided to sit still and suffer the 
consequences. Otherwise his voluntary poverty would 
have no meaning, nor could he serve the poor if he 
did not behave like them. 


This inevitable inability to respond to the summons 
was interpreted by the magistrate as contempt of court 
and he issued a warrant of arrest against Sjt. Joshi. 
The man serving the warrant said: ‘We will 
not arrest you, if you promise to attend on the due 
date. ’ 


“1 would willingly promise,’ said Sjt. Joshi, * provided 
I get the railway fare and allowance. ’ 
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The man had no authority to make the payment 
and so he produced Sjt.Joshi before a first class 
magistrate in Ahmedabad. The latter had no time to 
go into the case, Sjt. Joshi explained how he failed 
to obey the summons, but the magistrate trained in the 
traditions of the bureaucracy said: 


‘I am afraid I can do nothing. I am prepared to 
release you on bail, and you may if you like agitate 
later on.’ 


If he was prepared to give bail, without getting 
the fare and the allowance, why should he not have 
obeyed the original summons ? 

The sun was blazing overhead when Sjt. Joshi 
was ordered to proceed to the police station. He 
refused any longer to walk and the policemen in charge 
were compelled to hire a carriage. Ultimately Sjt. Joshi 
was taken to Talod under a full police escort and 
produced before the magistrate. The moment the 
magistrate saw Sjt.Joshi he realised his mistake, 
paid him the fare and allowance and released him on 
parole. 

It is reported that this simple act of courage had 
a very good effect on the people of Talod who were 
greatly delighted. 

Those who have accepted voluntary poverty can 
by acting in the manner of Chbaganlal Joshi easily 
hasten the end of the injustice and tyranny that cecms 
today to be the lot of the poor. 


The thoughtless discourtesy of the magistrate in 
the case was remarkable. He issued the summons 
without the least inquiry and having done so did 
nothing to provide the man summoned with the 
wherewithal to obey the summons. 1] am told that it - 
is not the practice to pay the witnesses railway fare 
and allowance in advance. If that is the case, it 
means terrible kardship for the poor. The issue of 
warrant in the case betrayed the magistrate’s criminal 


negligence. He had no evidence of the proper service 


of the summons. 


He did not care to inquire whether Sjt. Joshi 
had at all received the summons. One can only 
imagine what terrible injustice lies bidden in this 
Government’s department’ of ‘justice.’ 

It is difficult to say what would have happesed in 
Talod, had Sjt. Chhaganlal been the dumb pauper of 
Orissa. What a shower of abuse he might have 
received and how fiercely the magistrate might 
have bullied him! The man who had becn so 


much sinned against might have been branded as a 
sinner, 


Though the Government js responsible for this 
reckless and insolent behaviour towards the poor, one 
cannot help observing that tke Indian officials who 
behave in this fashion have absolutely no excuse to 
do so. It is possible that this high-handedness was 
there even in pre-British days. But a wrong does not 
become right if it can be proved to be pre-British. 
And if even Indian officials do not mend their ways, those 
who have accepted voluntary poverty ought to correct 
them through Satyagraha. 


( Translated from Navajivan by M. D, ) 
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Capital and Labour 

At the request of Sheth Kasturbhai the agent of 
the ‘Raipur Manufacturing Company’ Gandhiji_per- 
formed the opcuing ceremony of a creche for the 
benefit of the infants of the mill-hands working in the 
company’s mills. In his introductory speech in which he 
expatiated on the duties of the mill-agents towards the 
mill-hands, Sheth Kasturbhai said that it was his visit 
to Messrs. Lever’s Port Sunlight in England that had 
stimulated his interest in starting some welfare work 
among his mill-hands. The building was erected at a 
cost of Rs. 25,000. Gandhiji in declaring the institution 
open said; 

“Perhaps it is quite appropriate that this creche 
is being opened by one who calls himself a labourer, 
though let me confess to you that it was not without 
some hesitation that I accepted the invitation when it 
was brought to me by Sheth Kasturbhai, not because 
I did not like the object, but because I was so pre- 
occupied, and nothing would have pleased me better than 
that you should have got this function performed by 
some one more deserving than myself preferably 
a-mill-owner. But my regard for Sheth Kasturbhai 
prevailed and I had to yield. 

“When I established my Ashram in Ahmedabad 
the consideration which weighed with me was not 
merely that it was the capital of Gujarat, nor 
that it was a busy commercial centre but that it was 
a great centre of textile industry and I felt that I could 
reasonably count on'the help of the mill-agents and be 
able to render some service to the city. Today I am 
glad to be able to say that these expectations of 
mine have not been altogether unfulfilled. Though 
I have a recollection of some bitter experiences 
I have also a number of sweet recollections of 
my relations with the mill-owners. I have not yet 
given up hope of Ahmedabad. I still expect great 
things of it. It has much to accomplish yet, and 
among other things, speaking as a labourer myself, and 
as one who has tried to enter into the innermost 
feelings of the working class I say that Ahmedabad 
has much to do yet towards the amelioration of the 
condition of the labouring class. 

“My connection with the labour of this:place is not 
of yesterday. It is as old as my first coming to this 
city, and so I make bold to tell you that you have 
not yet done your part towards your labouring 
popilation. In some cases the labourers have not 
been provided with even the primary amenities of life, 
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mill-owners 
and the 


however. Some 
have made some effort in the direction, 
present one is an instance in point. 

“The sentiments about the welfare of thé mill-hands 
that Sheth NKasturbhai has just now uttered before 
you reflect credit on him and the city of Ahmedabad. 
Sheth Wasturbhai was delighted with Port Sunlight, 
and rightly. But Port Sunlight cannot be our ideal. 
Messrs. Lever Bros. represent to my mind _ the 
minimum standard that an employer must do for his 
employees. To do less would be a discredit. But we 
cannot afford to rest content with that. We must think 
in terms of our own civilisation, and if the picture 
presented to usin the Mahabharat and the Ramayan 
of the social conditions prevailing in the ancient 
times be correct, our ideal would seem to go much 
farther than Port Sunlight. I have read a lot of 
literature about Port Sunlight, and I am an ardent 
admirer of their welfare work, but I maintain that ours 
is a higher ideal. In the West there is still a watertight 
division between fhe employer and the employees. I 
know it is impertinent to talk of our ideal, while the 
curse of untouchability still stalks through the land. 
But I should be untrue to myself and be failing 
in my duty to you, if I did not place before you 
what I regard as the highest ideal. The relation 
between mill-agents and mill-hands ought to be one 
of father and children or as between blood-brothers, 
I have often heard the imill-owners of Ahmedabad 
refer to themselves as ‘masters’ and their employees 
ns their servanis. Such loose talk should be out 
of fashion in a place like Ahmedabad which _ prides 
itself on its love of religion and Jove of ahimssa, 
Tor that attitude is a negation of ahimsa, inasmuch 
as our ideal demands that all our power, all our 
wealth and all our brains should be devoted solely 
to the welfare of those who through their own 
ignorance and our false notions of things are styled 
labourers or ‘servants.’ What I expect of you therefore 
is that you should hold all your riches as a trust to 
be used solely in the interests of those who sweat 
for you, and to whose industry and labour you owe 
all your position and prosperity. I want you to make 


your labourers co-partners of your wealth. I do 
not mean to suggest that unless you legally bind 
yourselves to do all that, there should be a labour 


insurrection. The only sanction that I can think of in 
this connection is of mutual love and regard as between 
father and son, not of law. If only you make it a rule 


{o respect these mutual obligations of love, there would 
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be an end to all labour disputes, the workers would 
no longer feel the need for organising themselves into 
unions. Under the ideal contemplated by me, there 
would be nothing left for our Anasuyabens and 
Shankarlals to do; their occupation would be gone. | But 
that cannot happen until there is a single mill-hand 
who does not regard the mill in which he works as 
his own, who complains of sweating and overwork, 
and who therefore nurses in his breast nothing but 
ill-will towards his employers, 


“And where is the difficulty ? 


“You have told us and it is recognised everywhere 
that the mill-owners stand only to gain by doing all this. 
Messrs. Lever Bros. lost nothing by doing all that they 
did. They felt so encouraged that they even tried to 
create another Port Sunlight in Natal. As our experi- 
ence gradually broadens we are beginning to see more 
and more clearly that the more we give to our workers 
the more we stand to gain. From the moment your 
men come to realise that the mills are theirs, no less 
than yours, they will begin to feel towards you as 
blood-brothers, there would be no question of their 
acting against the common interest and the need for 
having a heavy supervisory establishment over them. 

“You have given me credit for keeping the city of 
Ahmedabad free from a labour upheaval such as 
Bombay is at present passing through. Well, I can 
not quite disclaim that credit, for does any one among 
you for a moment doubt that things would have been 
otherwise here,but for the work that Shrimati Anasuyaben 
and Sjt. Shankarlal have been doing? It is true perhaps 
that you the mill-owners of Ahmedabad are more tactful 
than the Bombay mill-owners. In case of an upheaval 
you do not employ hooligans to crush your men as 
some employers in the West do, and I fancy that you 
have deliberately abjured that weapon of suppressing 
the aspirations of labour. My critics tell me _ that 
this is all moonshine, and that you would not hesitate 
to resort to such means, if you could. But I believe 
that they are mistaken and I want you to prove by 
your conduct that they are mistaken. I hope you will 
help to bring near the time when the sort of work 
that Sjt. Banker and Shrimati Anansuyaben are doing 
would be rendered needless, and pending that consum- 
mation give them all the help, all the encouragement 
that they need in their work. 


“Now perhaps you understand why I have dared to 
appropriate a little credit for the peace that prevails 
here today. It belongs not to me but to 
Shrimati Anasuyaben and Sjt. Shankarlal Banker. 
They live, move and have their being among the 
the labourers, which I am unable to do. If 
you aid the efforts of these friends you will find there 
will not be much need left for erecting creches like 
this one or for providing medical relief. 
wish to detract from the merit of these efforts of 
your-, but I ask you whether any well-todo man 
woull care to send his children to a creche like this. 
Our cndeavour should be to bring about a state of 
things under which there would be no occasion for 
a mullhand’s baby to be torn from its mother, and 
when a factory hand’s child would receive the same 
Opportunities for education that our own children 


have.” M. D, 


I do not 
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Maganlal Gandhi 


Letters and telegrams—now from friends in South 
Africa—are still coming in. Even those who but slightly 
knew him testify to his selfless work and his unosten- 
tatious way. -Pandit Motilalji who never knew him 
intimately gives in a few sentences a vivid impression 
which was as true about him at the time of his death 
as at any time of life. “I did not know him very 
intimately,” he says, “but he made a deep impression 
on me the first time I saw him some years ago. 
He came one night with two or three others from 
some Eastern district, stayed with me for a day or so 
and then left. He and his companions refused all 
the little comforts that we could provide, preferred 
to sleep on the floor and eat the coarsest food. He 
struck me as the very picture of earnestness.” It is as 
‘the very picture of earnestness’ that he lives and will 
live in the memories of us all. Those who had the 
privilege of aclose contact with him, however brief, 
were struck with his supple body which worked 
without rest and without haste, as also with his 
character which was ‘ steel-true and blade-straight. ’ 
“My beloved brother Hanumantrao used to say, ” 
writes Sjt. Ramaswami who mourns Maganialbhai’s loss 
as much as he mourned his brother’s three years ago, 
“ Maganlalji was a veritable dynamo in the Ashram, 
knowing no fatigue or surfeit for work, always expecting 
similar assiduity from his co-workers. ” 


For us, members of the Ashram, it is not possible, 
at the present moment, to take the gauge of the loss. 
Every day that passes brings home to us a deeper 
realisation of it. It is not so much the loss of the 
actual work he was doing — we shall somehow muddle 
through, as we must—but the loss of the living 
inspiration that he used to be for us. His life was 
aD inspiration, that in a certain sense, no other life 
can give us. His presence was our security. He 
was the noblest representative of Gandhiji and the 
Ashram. Both were safe in being judged through 
him. 

The shraddha ceremony was in keeping with the 
solemnity of the death of Maganlal Gandhi. 

On the shraddha day Keshu, who was advised to 
perform the shraddha ceremony in the orthodox style, the 
chip of the old block as he is, came and said to Gandhiji: 
“Shraddha is a rite of faith. I should disdain to do 
anything for my father in which I have no faith. Far 
be it from me to seek to propitiafe the departed spirit 
with untruth or hypocrisy. I should love to do so 
by doing the work in which he lived and moved and 
had his being.’ Gandhiji’s joy knew no bounds. It 
was agreed that for the three days of the shraddha 
the children should early morning recite the whole of 
the Bhagavad Gita, the book that inspired and guided 
the departed, and all in the Ashram who felt like 
joining them should do so, and in order that all might 
be privileged to take part in this last rite to the 
deceased it was decided to have, for those three days, 
as many wheels running for twelve hours of the day, 
as it was possible. 


It is gratifying to note that Maganlalbhai’s aged 
parents who have thought and lived all their lives in 
the orthodox way blessed the truthful son’s decision 
and whole-heartedly joined in jts fulfilment. It was a 
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pleasure and a privilege and a supreme solace to see 
the seventy five year old father sitting in rapt meditation 
for the hour and a half during which the children 
recited the Gita. And the stricken widow, no less bred 
up in the orthodox tradition than her husband’s aged 
parents, accepted the decision gladly and joined in the 
act of consecration. During the afternoons, instead of 
cries and sometimes shrielss of grief and agony that 
are heard in the so-called orthodox Hindu households 
during the first few days of mourning, Maganlalbhai’s 
house was filled with the melodious recitation from 
Tulsidas’ Ramayan in which his widow and_ her 
mother, his mother and his brothers’ wives and 
Kasturba took part. The shraddha was thus, we are 
thankful to say, worthy of the great departed soul. 


The greater shraddha has yet to come. It can 
come only if God wills it to make us worthy of our 
inheritance. May it please Him so to ordain is our 
heartfelt prayer. 


M. D. 
A Living Exhibition 

The Sixth Raniparaj Conference was held in Puna, 
a little village in Mahua Taluka (in Baroda tetritory ). 
Luna is a little hamlet with a beautiful rivulet running 
by, and its claim to have the Conference held there 
was based on the earnestness of its residents who 
some lime ago-made a grant of two vwighas of land 
and some material to build a hut with and above all on 
its Khadi atmosphere. The hut now housesa_ Khadi 
Ashram. 


It is remarkable that in spite of all the workers being 
engaged in Satyagraha which is now in full swing, 
the people managed to hold this Conference unaided 
and made it-a complete success. It is an index of 
the silent work of the past four or five years. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Sjt. Vallabh- 
bhai had to find one day out of his precious time in 
Lardoli for these simple people. But he could not do 
otherwise. There is an indissoluble bond of attachment 
between them and him. 


l‘ive thousand Khadi-clad Kaniparaj men and five 
hundred women attended the Conference. All these 
were the covenanters, but those out of the fold whom 
the Satyagraha campaign has drawn towards their 
abstemious brethren also mustered strong. For these 
Jast there could not be a better education than this 
Conference. 

Before Sjt. Vallabhbhai praceeded to address the 
Conference he had received a message to say that 
Sjt. Ravishankar was arrested. That gave him the 
cue, and he gave an impassioned speech on the part 
they could play in the campaign. | shall extract just 
two sentences: “That you who have the courage to risk 
your lives in climbing the toddy tree, shooting straight 
up to the sky without a branch or a stump to afford 
a foothold,—that a daring people like you should be 
afraid of people who fight shy of that adventure is 
incomprehensible. Send your children to our Ashrams 
to learn the lesson of fearlessness, and at the same 
time you learn at home the lesson of abstinence from 
drink and that of self-spinning.’ 

There were the usual resolutions about Khadi and 
giving up of drink and of heavy brass and stone 


~ Ashram. 


ornaments, and a resolution on the part of the people 
of the Taluka not to help Government in any way in 
their work of crushing the spirit of the people and 
putting down Satyagraha. 


But the best thing about the Conference has yet to 
be told. It was the little Khadi Exhibition which was 
in certain respects of a unique character. 


The first was the cotton section. There were two 
heaps of cotton, one of the usual cotton people keep 
for marketing, — cotton picked half-raw, and mixed 
with dry leaves or soiled by earth. The other was a 
heap of very carefully picked mature cotton from 
fully opened bolls. There were two volunteers 
demonstrating by their hand-gins the difference between 
the two. 


The second was the carding section. There were 
different carding bows exhibited here, and the different 
processes shown, the results of carding with-a thick 
gui, a thin gut and a medium gut also exhibited, and 
by the side of these a sample of cotton cleaned and 
combed and carded with the hand, with all-its fibres 
absolutely separated, resembling a transparent autumn 
cloud. 


The third section was the spinners’ section. That 
did not contain different wheels, as one might expect, 
but there were spinners, good, bad and _ indifferent, 
spinning with slivers, good, bad and indifferent, and 
showing how good carding is of the essence of good 
spinning. With the different samples of yarn was also 
shown the Khadi turned out of them, again a speaking 
testimony to the absolute necessity of good carding. 
Then there were spinners busy at their wheels with 
elaborate history tickets giving interesting details thus : 
‘Here is a big landowner who finds time to spin 
and makes all the members of the family spin and 
has thus made his house self-contained from the point 
of view of cloth; ‘Here is a little girl who cards 
so beautifully and Spins her own hand-made slivers. 
If she can do it, why not you?” And again: ‘Some 
of these women are over sixty and seventy. If they 
can spin, why not you a 

The fourth section contained hanks of yarn spun 
by Sjt. Vallabhbhai during the spare moments of the 
Satyagraha campaign. 

The fifth section showed the cloth values of 
different qualities of yarn, and exhibited the various 
spinning accessories. 

The sixth was the weaving section. Here were 
two youngsters busy at their looms, with their history 
tickets. One of these was a son of well-to-do Raniparaj 
parents, educated for three years at the Vedchhi 
He had during a particular period done 
Its. 200 worth of weaving, over and above his 
household work. The other youngster was weaving a 
fine piece of cloth. The ticket showed that he was a 
cowherd a year ago, tending the cattle of a Raniparaj 
landlord. ‘This landlord was converted to Khadi, and 
with him his children and his servants including this 
cowherd boy. His success at the loom was amazingly 
rapid and speech and look and lustrous eyes. made 
one suspect for a moment the truthfulness of the 


history ticket. 
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The last sectiop contained three eloquent equations: 
1 maund cotton=7 rupees. 
1 maund cotton=2 mill dhotis. 
1 maund cetton=6 handspun and handwoven 
dhotis+ 27 Ibs. of good cotton 
seed best suited for sowing. 


This: living exhibition was arranged in little huts 
with walls of handmade thatching, and was _ perhaps 
less expensive than the Conference arrangements, and 
demonstrated more eloquently than a hundred speeches 
on Khadi what a revolution Khadi has brought about 
in the life and outlook of these simple, ignorant, 
vuileless people. 


M. D. 


Young India 


Mill Cloth ». Khadi 


( By M. K. Gandhi) 
A. friend writes in effect: 


“Several Congressmen are now-a-days advocating 
the use of indigenous mill cloth side by side with 
Khadi. There is a movement to give mill cloth 
a place in Congress Khadi shops. Will you not 
give your clear opinion on this point? I know 
what it is but all Congress workers do not. They 
would like to have your guidance especially in view 
of your recent articles on the part the indigenous 
mills may play in the boycott movement.” 

The Congress resolutions on Khadi are unequivocal. 
For those therefore who wish to respect them there 
is no course open but to avoid the use of cloth 
manufactured in our mills. But in these days of 
growing anarchy, it is idle to quote Congress resolutions 
either to support or to oppose particular conduct on 
the part of Congressmen. 

Let us therefore re-examine the question of 
Congressmen optionally using indigenous mill cloth in 
the place of foreign cloth, or hawking such mill cloth. 
We know the experience of Bengal. The Swadeshi 
movement of Bengal during the partition days suffered 
a check because of the greed and dishonesty of mill- 
owners. They inflated prices and even sold foreign 
cloth in the name of Swadeshi. There is no warrant 


for the belief that they would behave better on this: 


occasion. Indeed the facts about spurious Khadi that 
1 have brought to light show that the mills will not 
be slow to exploit the Swadeshi spirit for their own 
benefit as opposed to the larger benefit of the 
consumer, 

But even if the mills were to play the game, 
Congressmen will not need to use mill cloth or to 
advertise it. The mills playing the game means their 
advertising und selling Khadi, their assimilation of 
the Khadi spirit, their recognition of the predominance 
of Khadi over mill cloth. 

It must be definitely realised that mills alone even 
if they wished cannot in our generation displace 
foreign cloth. Therefore there must be in the country 
an agency, that would devote its altention, so far as 
boycott of foreign cloth ig coucerned, exclusively to 


since 1920. Khadi production and Khadi propaganda 
act at once as a check upon the greed of mills and 
also, strange as it may appear, as an indirect but very 
effectivé encouragement to mills in their struggle 
against foreign competition. Exclusive devotion to 
Khadi on the part of Congressmen enables Khadi to find 
a foothold and enables mills effectively to carry on 
their operations where the Congress has as yet no 
influence worth the name. Hence it is that the mills 
have never resented the Khadi propaganda. On the 
contrary many of their agents have assured me that they 
have benefited by the Khadi propaganda inasmuch as it 
has created an anti-foreign cloth atmosphere enabling 
them to sell their comparatively coarser count cloth. 
Stop exclusive Khadi propaganda, play with mill cloth 
and you kill Khadi and in the long run you kill even 
mill cloth, for it cannot by itself stand foreign competi: 
tion. In a competition between indigenous and foreign 
mills the one disturbing factor of healthy mass senti- 
ment will be wholly wanting, if there was no Khadi 
spirit. 

Last but not least the inestimable value of Khadi 
consists in its capacity for tremendous mass education, 
mass uplift and substantial relief of gréwing starvation. 
Whereas mill cloth affords no. work and no financial 
help to the masses, every yard of Khadi means so 
much work and money to the masses who are being 
doubly ruined for want of work and wages. Therefore 
for every patriotic lover of the country there is no 
escape from exclusive use of and propaganda of 
Khadi, 


More of Mill-owners’ Greed 

The’ figures I gave the other day of spurious Khadi 
manufactured by our mills were for nine months only. 
1 have now obtained them for ten months. Here are 
the magic figures; 

Figures of the production of Khedi, Dungri or 
Khaddar for ten months, April to Junuary 


1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 
Lbs. 2,58,22,442 3,11,95,169 3,70,36,206 
Yards 7,32,44,238 8,54,31,611 10,30,61,072 


This shows that they manufactured one crore yards 
per month meaning at least 20 lakhs of rupees worth 
of Khadi per month. This means a year’s output of 
genuine Khadi. This is taking money directly out of 
the mouths of the poor people through a movement 
that was designed for helping the Starving millions. 
Baseness could go no further. The mill-owners could 
have served the country if they had made common 
cause with Khadi and helped it directly instead of 
trying to kill it by unfair and dishonest com- 
petition. Their action is on a par with that of 
merchants who sell to a gullible public artificial ght 
claiming it as genuine product. Like the Government 
they have traded on the ignorance of the people and 
like all their predecessors in kind they will find, if 
they do not retrace their Steps, that they played the 
trick once too often. It is possible to fool some people 
for all times but it is not possible to fool all the 
people all the times. It should not be necessary for 
capital to be dishonest for its growth. 


M. K. G, 
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Oh ee Shanie of It! 


Every day that passes brings from Bardoli a fresh 
tale of petty-mindedness and high-handedness on the 
part of Government. The recent notifications of the 
Collector and the District Superintendent of Police 
proclaim not their strength or resourcefulness but 
bankruptcy of Statesmanship. They proclaim that the 
Government cannot get vethias, cannot get cartmen, 
cannot get men to bid at their auctions, and are mortally 
afraid of even their own hirelings going out of their 
hands. Therefore the notifications lay an embargo on 
all persuasion. The embargo on threats one can 
understand. But there is nota single instance of threat 
or intimidation. 

And what a shame to have to 
notification the beating of drums and tom-toms by 
children and youngsters! So the drums and tom-toms 
have prevailed against guns and firearms. 

But they are reckoning without their host. Neither 
Vallabhbhai nor his soldiers are to be cowed down by 
such intimidation. They will not be deterred from 
doing ail that Satyagraha may require or permit. The 
persuasion will go on, must go on. It is lawless to 
suppress by law peaceful persuasion. 

Sjt. Ravishankar has been sentenced to 5 months 
and 10 days’ rigorous imprisonment. When the whole 
Taluka is a sort of prison or virtually under martial 
law, it is no use quarrelling with the sentence. 
Sjt. Chinai from Surat, another seasoned soldier, has 
been summoned and might get a heavier sentence. 

The people do not mind these sentences, they 
welcome them. They welcome tco the forfeiture 
notices, which now exceed 484 and which cover land 
worth many times the total revenue of the Taluka 
under the new revision settlement. But these things 
cannot frighten those who have staked their all for 
the sake of self-respect. 

The case of the brave Parsi liquor-seller of Valod, 
however, requires separate mention. Part of the story 
was told in the last issue. The minions of the law 
went, as we said, to repair their blunder, removed the 
sentry and the lock, and ordered Sheth Dorabji to run 
his shop. Next they attached some of the empty 
casks which they sought to fill with the attached 
liquor. They were discovered to be leaky and a lot 
of liquor was spilt, of course at the Sheth’s expense. 
They then proceeded to the shop with empty casks 
from another village, filled them with liquor, attached 
a few more casks, left with their booty, and sold 
liquor worth Ks. 2,000 for Rs.94 odd. The sale was 
not by public auction, but by a sort of clandestine 
transaction, the whole being sold to a man who was 
under their thumb. Now they have given Dorabji Sheth 
notice to forfeit Ks. 30,000 worth of his land, for the 
recovery of Rs. 144-68 which they still allege to be 
the arrears of revenue duefrom him. Nothing daunted 
the brave Parsi has addressed another letter to the 
Deputy Collector bringing to his notice all the mis- 
deeds and asking him to render an account of all the 
property attached and the money realised, and _ telling 
him that no amount of terror and oppression would 
break his and his Taluka’s resolve. 

One wonders why all this lawlessness is resorted 
to when Government have in their possession people’s 
land worth maay times their revenue demand, if it is 


stop by police 


not to bend the people to the imperious will of the 
rulers. Not satisfied with the appointment. of other 
officials and with importing Pathans to ‘lift’ and keep 
watch over the people’s cattle, they brought in two 
butchers to purchase the buffaloes, of which 13 were 
sold in a lot to them for Rs. 216, their real value 
being over Rs. 1,200. This is lashing people to fury by 
outraging their cherished sentiments. 

But thanks to Sjt. Vallbhbhai one may confidently 
say that they will be balked in their designs. “I 
want to convince the Collector,” said Sjt. Vallbhbhai, 
“that if ever violence breaks out, my own head will 
be the first to go. I repeat and will repeat for the 
thousandth time that this is a non-violent fight, fight 
in which you grow more and more in quiet strength. 
I have come to teach you ‘to die with a smile on your 
lips, not to shed a drop of blood. Or rather who am 
I to teach you? You learnt the lesson first, I learnt 
it after you. Some of you have had the honour of 
fighting in South Africa under the banner of him who 
first gave the mantra of ahimsa to India. You are 
old boys in the school, I am comparatively a tyro in 
it. I have therefore no new lesson to teach you.” 


Swami Shraddhananda 
Reminiscences 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 
Iv* 
The greatest joy of all my own memories of Swami 


_ Shraddhananda is linked with the little house where he 


lived on the banks of the river Ganges, within the 
precincts of the Gurukula. That house became my 
home. There was a room waiting for me, whenever 
I came, and Mahatma Munshi Rama’s loving embrace 
of welcome, as he tan forward to meet me on my 
arrival. I can see him now, striding with eager steps, 
carrying his long stick in hand, and wearing his 
saffron robe, one of the most majestic figures I have 
ever seen in all my life’s experience. 

He would come as far as the last crossing of the 
Ganges stream; and the moment I saw him in the 
distance, 1 would run forward up the bank to meet 
him, and he would hurry also. His long stick would be 
thrown aside, and we would embrace one another with 
a long embrace of love, as if we had met after a year’s 
absence. Then we would walk back, laughing and 
talking together about the latest achievements of the 
Gurukula boys, how they had excelled all previous 
records, in sports and games and adventures, and also 
in their studies. 

He was like a great elder brother among the boys, 
nursing night and day any one who was sick, and 
encouraging those who were healthy to do all sorts of 
daring feats. Especially he loved adventures. These 
were by no means difficult to obtain, because the 
encircling forest area was dense, quite close to the 
Gurukula, which had actually been cut out of the jungle. 

“When we first came here,’ he used to tell ine, 
‘we were the companions of the wild beasts. We had 
wild elephants, tigers, and leopards all round us. 
Snakes used to come into our shelter. But we 
put our trust in God, and not one of us was 
injured. Also we had great difficulty in crossing the 


* Tho articles I, Il and III of the series appoared in Yourny 
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Gauges in full flood. Only after a long 
one devised this simple triangular raft of empty kerosene 
tins, on which we made at first our perilous journeys. 
Afterwards we became experts.” 

It was this amazing fearlessnes, on all occasions, 
together with a passion for daring adventure, that 
endeared him to all the young boys from the North of 
India, who were happy enough to be his pupils. He 
watched them, in the flooded river, at their swimming 
He sent them out, two by two, on distant 
He made them live always, in all weathers, 
They were true children of 


time, some 


feats. 
pilgrimages. 
a bracing open air life. 
the forest. 

No one who saw the hardihood of those first boys 
of the Gurukula could ever forget it. They were quite 
unlike the timid children of some Government school 
in the town. 1 used to compare them with my own 
students at Delhi; and the contrast would make me 
eagerly long to leave that subsidised educational work, 
which was dependent on Government grants, and cast 
in my lot entirely with these Gurukula students, who 
thus were learning to be free and independent, not 
only in body, but in soul. 

Mahatma Munshi Rama loved 
with an intense personal affection. 
than a river to him. It was a symbol of the divine 
life itself. His house was built on the very edge of 
the bank; and the water flowed past beneath it all the 
year round. He used to tell me that it was difficult 


the river Ganges 
It was much more 


for him to sleep, "when he was away from the Gurukula, ° 


because he missed the sound of the murmuring ripples 
of the Ganges. This I could quite understand, since 
I found out the same thing for myself. Vor the river 
Ganges soothed me to sleep in an almost magical 
manner, and after leaving the Gurukula I ‘would miss 
the musical note of its unceasing flow. 

Once I was ill, while staying with Mahatma 
Munshi Rama. This illness was a sharp attack of 
malarial fever. It is quite impossible for me_ to 
describe his affection and anxiety during those days. 
Dr. Sukha Deva, who had a heart as tender as that 
of Mahatmaji himself, would be brought in again and 


again; and the doctor’s anxiety would be hardly less _ 


than that of my dearest friend. The latter would sit 
with me, hour after hour, when the fever was high, 
bathing my, forehead with the ice-cold water of the 
Ganges, as it came fresh frorn the Himalayan snows. 


It was quite a luxury to be ill in such delightful 
circumstances, 


Again I remember how Madame Arnold, an elderly 
lady from Europe, who had been deeply drawn to- 
wards the Vedic faith, visited the Gurukula, at a time 
of very great inward suffering, seeking spiritual 
comfort. The perfect chivalry and courtesy of Mahatma 
Munshi Rama towards this European lady was exquisite 
to witness. He would consult me about what he 
should do to ensure her greater comfort; and I would 
go to visit her, along with him, enquiring whether 
anything further could be done to make her stay in 
the Gurukula happier. Ske would tell me, with tears 
in her eyes, and with a voice broken with deep 
emotion, how the saintly goodness of Mahatma 
Munshi Nama had carried peace .to her soul, and had 
brought back 1o her tortured mind a belief in the 
goodness of Gud. 
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“ Here,” she said to me, “in this peaceful place, 
1 forget all my inward troubles. Those eternal snows 
on the Himalayas, which I can see every morning at 
the time of my meditation, and the pure waters of the 
sacred river Ganges flowing past this very spot, 
where 1 sit and pray, bring me a solace which 1 had 
never known before. But purer and deeper still is 
the Vedic message, which Mahatma Munshi Rama 
carries to me day by day from the ancient Sanskrit 
scriptures. It seems to be as eternal as those white 
snow-clad mountain peaks, and as pure as the crystal 


water of the Ganges.” 
(To be continued ) 


The Fatal Cart 


(By C. RJ 
ree | 


Karuppan and his wife Parvati were ‘set apart.’ 
Among the peasants when a man is married, and his 
wife comes to live with him, they are given a separate 
hut fo keep home by themselves. They must toil and 
make both ends meet somehow. This is a good 
custom, unlike the joint family system still prevailing 
among the idle upper classes, which leads to quarrels. 
Karuppan’s parents were old, and they lived in the 
family house in the village. His elder brother lived 
in the field-hut. Now that Karuppan was to live 
with his wife, they divided their field into three parts, 
the elder son cultivated the father’s share besides his 
own, and the other third was given to Karuppan. 
They all joined and raised a mud-hut there for him. 
The cattle too were divided and Karuppan got a pair 
of bullocks and a couple of goats. Karuppan was 
thirty, a fine tall fellow, and Parvati was the prettiest 
girl in the village. She had the face and figure of a 
queen. She was as full of work as the busy ant. 
Karuppan felt like a king when she smiled at him 
doing her work in her new home as if she had 
always been there. 

Parvati brought some little money from her father’s 
house, with which they bought a milch buffalo. The 
rains came in right time and Karuppan worked hard 
and there was a good crop on the little field. Parvati 
was all work all day, and smiling all the time. 
Karuppan and the bullocks and fhe field and the 
buffalo were the whole world to her. When these 
left her some little time she sat at her spinning wheel, 
which she had brought with her from her mother’s 
house when she came to live with her husband. At 
night when there was moonlight, her sister-in-law 
would also join with her wheel, and the two would 
keep on spinning, chattering away all the time. 

The buffalo was a good milker. Parvati made the 
milk into curds, and churned it early in the morning. 
After the morning cleaning up she would go into the 
village, sell the butter-milk, and once a week the ghi, 
in the weavers’ street and make nearly two rupees 
every week out of this. 

Next year Karuppan planned a larger life: “ This 
field is too small. There is not enough work on it 
for both of us always. Shall we buy a cart and 
make something out of it? The  bullocks may then. 
be put to work throughout the year. Look at Raman 
my cousin. He makes two or three rupees every 
week out of his cart, and sometimes as much as four 
tupees. Why should we not add something to your 
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butter-milk and ghi money and buy a cart? Viran, 
they say, is going away to Udumalpet. He is selling 
his field to clear off debts and he may give his cart 
cheap.” 

“No, no,” said Parvati. ‘“ Why should we buy 
Viran’s cart? It will bring bad luck tous. And why 
borrow money and buy a cart? We are well off as 
we are, "’ 

“Nonsense! Viran is a drunkard and so he has 
ruined himself. There is no bad luck sticking to the 
cart. It is a fine strong cart. If we borrow twenty 
rupees it won’t be hard to repay.” 

“T would like to put my money in gold and wear 
something nice on my neck.” 

“Don’t be foolish now!” said Karuppan. “ You 
are the prettiest girl in the village. You will spoil 
your face if you wear any ornaments.” 

, Karuppan was right there. Jewellery especially such 
as. these people wore could not have improved her looks. 

“You men don’t care for what a woman wants. 
After all what does 2 woman know what is right and 
what is wrong ? Ask uncle and do what you all think 
is good,’’ said Parvati. 

Uncle, that is, the father-in-law said nothing against 
Karuppan’s proposal when he saw that the latter was 
keen about it. Before the week was over, the cart 
was bought, for which Karuppan borrowed forty rupees 
from the Mittadar to make up the sum wanted. 

II 

Karuppan often went out with his cart. He would 
sometimes be out a night and a day, or even longer, 
when he secured a long job. During these trips he 
used to be accompanied by his cousin Raman. Before 
the year was over, Karuppan was _ initiated by his 
cousin into the toddy-shop, and then it became a 
regular item in the journey and an attraction by itself. 
The cart fetched less and less and the bullocks were 
not fed properly. The first time that Karuppan returned 
home in a bad condition, Parvati was shocked. 

“You have ruined me,” she exclaimed. 

“Shut up!” said Karuppan. “ Who stole your 
money ?”’ 

“You have drunk toddy,’’ said Parvati in a rage. 

“Ves, I have, but not with your father’s money. 
Who dares question me?”’ said Karuppan fiercely. 
“Don’t enter the house. Go to your father. I 
have not cooked today,” said Parvati. Her facé was 
ugly with unfeigned disgust. 

“Damn your face. I don’t want your dirty food,” 
said Karuppan and nearly hit her. This began to 
happen often, and sometimes Karuppan beat Parvati 
severely. She would weep and go to her sister-in-law’s 
house with her baby, for she had now one, and _ there 
would be a family council over it. It went on, however, 
from bad to worse. The bullocks got old and worn 
out. Karuppan sold them at a loss and wanted to 
buy a new pair but he had not enough money for 
this. He promised Parvati he would never again go 
near the liquor shop and made her sell out all her 
little savings from milk and spinning, and on the 
strength of this he borrowed some more money from 
his sister, a widow. The new bullocks were bought. 
Three months passed. Then the Mittadar sent his 
man one day to Karuppan for recovering his loan. 
Karuppan begged for time and it was given ouce, 


twice and thrice. But the fourth time, the Mittadar’s 
men came and took away one of the bullocks. 


Karuppan ran to the Mittadar and entreated him 
to give a month’s time. 


“T shan’t wait a day longer, you drunkard. Who 


asked you to buy new bullocks without paying up 
your dues?” said the Mittadar. 


“You have been like a father to us,” said Karuppan. 
“Do give me some time and I shall pay up.” 

“Tam not going to wait a single day. Iam sending 
your bullock to the Wednesday market,” said the landlord. 

“You will ruin me, father. I am not a pauper. 


You will not lose your money if you give me_ time,’’ 
spleaded Karuppan. 


“No, it cannot be done,’ said the Mittadar. 

“T shall pay interest,” said Karuppan. 

“Get out, you rascal,” said the Mittadar. “ You 
talk of interest. Go to the Kantu Tulukkan* and 
borrow the sum and pay up. If you do not, 
bullock shall be sold for a song tomorrow.” 

“Karuppa, there is no way out,” said the Mitta 
clerk. ‘You had better go to Khadir Saheb. He will 
help you out of the difficulty. ”’ 

a (To be continued ) 

*Kantu=Instalment loan. Tulukkan=Musalman, 


Deadly March of Civilisation (7) 

“Although at the time of writing (1917) 
foreign cloths are being imported to a certain 
extent into the Shan States, it is the custom for 
all Shan women to weave cloth for their own 
garments and those of their families. ... The 
cotton from which the cloths are made is .grown 
locally and prepared by the women...In Shan 
villages nearly every house has a loom made 
sometimes of bamboo, sometimes of heavy wood, 
and generally kept on the ground in the open space 
beneath the living rooms. The raw cotton is 
prepared by drying the balls in the sun, extracting 
the seeds by passing them through the usual small 
two-roller gin and then opening it out by catching 
the partly cleaned cotton up from 
basket in which it is placed, by. means of an 
instrument shaped like the bow of a  violincello, 
After the cotton fibres have been separated in this 
way they are made into slivers and wound round 
a stick about 8 ins. long and j in. thick, from 
which the cotton is converted into thread by a 
form of spinning jenny.’ From Burmese Textiles 


from the Shan and Kachin Dt.... Notes from 
Bankfield Museum. by Laura E. Start. 1917.” 


But for the hypnotic spell under which the jntoxi- 
‘cating education of our times drives us to live, we 
would consider it a sacrilege to deprive people of their 
own existing honourable occupation in the distant, 
vague and often vain hope of bettering their fleeting 
material condition. If civilisation means change of form 
merely without regard to substance it is an article of 
doubtful value. And yet that is what the foregoing 
paragraph sent by. Sjt. Balaji Rao means. Under the 
guise of the civilising influence of commerce the 
innocent people of Burma are being impoverished and 
reduced to the condition of cattle. As Sjt. Madhusudan 
Das has pointed out, people who merely work with 
cattle and forget the cunning of the hand by giving 


up handicrafts are impoverished not only in body but 
also in mind, M. K, G, 
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My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER IV 


Shantiniketan 

From Rajkot I proceeded to Shantiniketan, The 
teachers and ¢tudents overwhelmed me with affection, 
The reception was a_ beautiful combination of 
simplicity, art and love. It was here I met Kakasaheb 
Kalelkar for the first time. 

I did not know then why Kalelkar was called 
‘Kakasaheb.’ But I learnt later on that Sjt, Keshavrao 
Deshpande, who was a contemporary and a close 
friend of mine in England, and who had conducted a 
school in the Baroda state called ‘Ganganath Vidyalaya’, 
had given the teachers family names with a view to 
investing the Vidyalaya with a family atmosphere. 
Sjt. Kalelkar who was a teacher there came to be 
called ‘Kaka’ (lit. paternal uncle ), Phadke was called 
‘Mama’ (lit. maternal uncle) and Harihar Sharma 
received the name ‘Anna’ (lit. brother), Others also 
got similar names, Anandanand (Swami) as Kaka’s 
friend and Patwardhan (Appa) as Mama’s friend 
later joined the family, and all in course of time 
became my co-workers one after another. Sjt. Deshpande 
himself used to be called ‘Saheb.’ When the 
Vidyalaya had to be dissolved, the family also broke 
up, but they never gave up their spiritual relationship 
or their assumed names, 

Kakasaheb went out to gain experiences of different 
institutions, and at the time I went to Shantiniketan 
he happened to be there, Chintaman Shastri, belonging 
to the same fraternity, was there also. Both helped 
there in teaching Sanskrit, 

The Pheenix family had been assigned separate 
quarters at Shantiniketan, Maganlal Gandhi was at 
their head and he had made it his business to see 
that all the rules of the Phornix Ashram should be 
scrupulously observed. I saw that by dint of his 
love, knowledge and perseverance he had made his 
fragrance felt in the whole of Shantiniketan. 

Andrews was there, and also Pearson. Amongst 
the Bengali teachers we came in fairly close contact 
with were Jagadanandbabu, Nepalbabu, Santoshbabu, 
Khitimohanbabu, Naginbabu, Sharadbabu and Kalibabu. 

As is my wont, I quickly mixed with the teachers 
and students, and engaged them in a discussion on 
self-help. I put it to the teachers that if they and the 
boys dispensed with the services of paid cooks and 
cooked their food themselves, it would enable the 
teachers to control the kitchen from the point of view 
of the boys’ physical and moral health, and it would 
afford to the students an object-lesson in self-help. 
One or two of them were inclined to shake their 
heads. Some of them strongly approved of the 
proposal. The boys welcomed it, if only because of 
their instinctive taste for novelty. So we launched 
the experiment. When I invited the Poet to express 
his opinion, he said that he did not mind it provided 
the teachers were favourable. To the boys he said, 

The experiment contains the key to Swaraj.’ 

Pearson began to wear away his body in making 
the experiment a success. He threw himself into it 
with zest, A batch was formed to cut vegetables, 


another {to clean the grain, and so on. Naginbabn and 
others undertook to see to the sanitary cleaning of the 
kitchen and its surroundings. It was a delight to me 
to see them working spade in hand, 

But it was too much to expect the hundred and 
twenty five boys with their teachers to take to this 
work of physical labour like fish to water. There used 
to be daily discussions. Some began early to show 
fatigue. But Pearson was not’ the man to be tired. 
One would always find him with his smiling face 
doing something or other in or about the kitchen. 
lhe had taken upon himself the cleaning of the bigger 
utensils. A party of students played on their sitar 
before this cleaning party in order to Dbeguile the 
tedium of the operation. All alike took the thing up 
with zest and Shantiniketan became a busy hive. 


Changes like these when once begun always 
develop. The Pheenix party’s kitchen was not only a 
self-conducted one, but the food cooked in it was of 
the simplest. Condiments were esclfewed. Rice, 
dal, vegetables and even wheat flour were all cooked 
at one and the same time in a steam-cooker. And 
Shantiniketan boys started a similar kitchen witha 
view to introducing reform in the Bengali kitchen. 
One or two teachers and some students ran this kitchen. 

The experiment was however dropped after some 
time. I am of opinion that the famous institution lost 
nothing by having conducted the experiment for a 
brief interval, and some of the experiences gained 
could not but be of help to the teachers. 

I had intended to stay at Shantiniketan for some 
time, but fate had willed it otherwise. I had hardly been 
there a week when I received from Poona a telegram 
about Gokhale’s death. Shantiniketan was immersed 
in grief. All the members came over to me to express 
their condolences. A special meeting was called in 
the Ashram temple to mourn the national loss. It wac 
a solemn function. The same day I left for Poona 
with my wife and Maganlal. All the rest stayed at 
Shantiniketan. 

Andrews accompanied me up to Burdwan. ‘Do 
you think,’ he asked me, ‘that a time will come for 
Satyagraha in India? And if so, have you any idea 
when it will come?’ 


“It is difficult to say,’ said I. ‘For one year I am 
to do nothing. For Gokhale took from me a promise 
that I should travel in India for gaining experience and 
express no opinion on public questions until I have 
finished the period of probation. Even after the year 
is over, I will’ be in no hurry to speak and pronounce 
opinions. And so I do not suppose there will be any 
occasion for Satyagraha for five years or so.’ 

I may note in this connection that Gokhale used to 
laugh at some of my ideas in Hind Swaraj (Indian 
Home Rule) and say: ‘ After you have stayed a year 
in India, your views will correct themselves.’ 

( Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 


PART 
Woes of Third Class Passengers 


At Burdwan we came face to face with the hard- 
ships that a third elaSs passenger has to go through 
even ip secufing his ticket. ‘Third class tickets are 
frat booked so early,’ we were told. I went to the 
Station Master, though that too was a difficult business. 
Some one kindly directed me to where he was and I 
represented to him our difficulty. He also made the 
same reply. As soon as the booking window opened, 
I went to purchase the tickets. But it was no easy 
thing to get them. Might was right and passengers 
who were forward and indifferent to others coming 
one after another continued to push me out. I was 
therefore about the last of the first crowd to get the 
ticket. 

The train arrived, and getting into it was another 
trial. There was a free exchange of abuse and pushes 
between passengers already in the train and those trying 
to get in. We ran up and down the platform, but 
were everywhere met with the same reply: ‘No room 
here. I went to the guard. He said, ‘You must 
try to get in where you can or take the next train.’ 

‘But I have urgent business,’ I respectfully replied. 
He had no time to listen to me. I was disconcerted. 
I told Maganlal to get in wherever possible, and I got 
into an inter-class compartment with my wife. The 
guard saw us getting in. At Asansol station he came 
to charge us excess fares. I said to him: 


‘It was your duty to find us room. We could 
not gef any and so we are sitting here. If you can 
accommodate us ina third class compartment, we shall 
be only too glad to go there.’ 

‘You may not argue with me,’ said the guard. 
‘I cannot accommodate you. You must pay the 
excess fare, of get out.’ 

I wanted to reach Poona somehow. I was not 

‘ there therefore prepared ‘to fight the guard, so I paid 
the excess fare he demanded, 7. ¢., up to Poona, Dut 
I resented the injustice. 

In the morning we reached Mogalsarai. Maganlal 

had managed to get a seat in the third class where T 


V—CHAPTER V 


now shifted. I acquainted the ticket examiner with 
all the facts, and asked him to give me a certificate 
to the effect that I had shifted to a third class com- 
partment at Mogalsarai. This he declined to do. I 
applied to the railway authorities for redress, and 
got a reply to this effect: ‘It is not our practice 
to refund excess fares without the production of a 
certificate, but we make an exception in your case. 
It is not possible, however, to refund the excess fare 
from Burdwan to Mogalsarai.’ 


Since this I have had experiences of third class 
travelling which, if I wrote them all down, would easily 
fill a volume. But I can only touch on them casually 
in these chapters. It has been and always will be my 
profound regret that physical incapacity should have 
compelled me to give up third class travelling. 


The woes of third class passengers are undoubtedly 
due to the high-handedness of railway authorities. Dut 
the rudeness, dirty habits, selfishness and ignorance of 
the passengers themselves are no less to blame. The 
pity is that they often do not realise that they are 
behaving ill, dirtily or selfishly. They believe that 
everything they do is in the natural way. All this may be 
traced to the indifference towards them of us ‘ educated’ 
people. 

We reached Kalyan dead tired. Maganlal and I got 
some water from the station water-pipe and had our 
bath. As I was proceeding to arrange for my wife's 
bath, Sjt. Kaul of the Servants of India Society 
recognising us came up. He too was going to Poona. 
He offered to take my wife to the sécond: class bath 
room. I hesitated to accept the courteous offer. I 
knew that my wife had no right to avail herself of 
the second class bath room, but I ultimately connived 
at the impropriety. This I know does not become a 
votary of truth.. Not that my wife was eager to use 
the bath room but a husband’s partiality for his wife got 
the better of his partiality for truth. The face of truth 
is hidden behind the golden veil of maya, says the 


Upanishad. 


( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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A Solemn Scene 

I visited Valod the other day to attend the special 
meeting held to give a send off to the three workers 
who had been summoned to take their trial for resistance 
to authority, for obstruction and other offences. The 
meeting was much larger than any I had seen in the 
place and during an hour and a half that it lasted a 
solemn silence reigned. Sjt. Vallabhbhai said that he 
would not have gone to Valod, if only the two 
Kathiawad workers had been arrested. He had gone 
there to honour Sjt. Sanmukhlal the leading worker of 
the place and one of the most respectable residents of 
Valod, who had the privilege of being the first in the 
Taluka to be chosen for the honour. Sjt. Sanmukhlal’s 
old mother attended the meeting, and though she was 
not exactly bubbling with enthusiasm, she was proud 
that she had the privilege of offering her only sonas the 
first sacrifice in the Taluka, Sjt. Sanmukhlal is just 28, a 
very quiet and unassuming man, incapable of. hurting 
a fly and yet wields an influence in the Taluka that 
the hoary-headed might envy. His education is just 
enough to enable him to carry on his agriculture and 
business. His brief speech was as truthful as it was 
manly, and I am tempted to translate it in full: 

“T am proud that I should have been the first 
in the Taluka to be selected to go to jail. My joy 
is heightened by the fact that though I am to be 
charged under Sec. 189, Iam absolutely innocent. I 
have held out no threats of injury nor have I 
intimidated any one. The thing is not in my nature. 
My friends and relations are pressing me to engage 
lawyers to defend myself. I would tell them that 
not even a hundred lawyers would be able to 
shake the decision of the magistrate to convict 
me. And why should I defend myself when I 
welcome the honour and am prepared cheerfully 
to undergo whatever punishment is inflicted on 
me? I should like to assure the Taluka and the 
Government that this mild bania will never disgrace 
his Taluka. My only regret on this occasion is 
that I shall not have the privilege of participating 
any more in the struggle that is thickening day by 
day. My relatives are possibly afraid that my easy 
life outside may not allow me to stand the rigours 
of the jail. I assure them that I am going there with 
the name of God on my lips and He will enable 
me to go through whatever is in store for me. 

“I am proud that Valod is in the forefront of 
this fight for truth and justice. I appeal to you my 
comrades to carry on the good fight and to send a 
stream of volunteers to the jail. Do not be taken in 
by the wiles and trickeries of this Government ever 
anxious to divide you. Above all, sacrifice all your 
belongings and your. possessions, but never fora single 
moment betray our General. May God give you the 
Strength to go through the trial that is still to come.” 


Mock Trials 


For a violent contrast to the above one had 
to attend the trial tbat took place the next day. 
Sjt. Sanmukhlal was tried for having held out threats 
of injury toa public servant. The Talati who was the 
principal witness, with his scared look, showed not SO 
much that he had suffered from Sjt. Sanmukhlal’s 
threats as from Government's threats to ruin him if he 
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would not be their willing instrument in this trial. 
The prosecutor was practically putting whole words 
and sentences into the mouth of this scared creature 
and of other witnesses who followed, so much 50 
that the magistrate had to warn him more than pure 
that he should allow the witness to reply to questions 
and not reply on his behalf. 

The man whose evidence could have been of any 
value, viz., the Japti Officer, was not called as witness. 
The third witness who followed gave the whole case 
away. The prosecutor wanted him to say what the 
other two had said. But he said, “ What do I know? 
The Gandhivalas came and said, ‘You will be 
boycotted,’ but how can I say who said it?” 


Then followed the examination of witnesses against 
Sjts. Shivanand and Amritlal, the Kathiawad volunteers. 
They had to take their trial for criminal force ard 
resistance. The witness was a stoutly built upcountry man 
who frowned at the magistrate and_ every one in the 
court. Defiance was on: his brow, and no one if the. _ 
world would believe that youths like Shivanand and 
Amritlal could ever think of using criminal force against 
him. The accused disdained to cross-examine these 
witnesses and the charges were framed. I have heard 
since that Sjt. Shivanand has submitted to the trying 
magistrate photograps, in the interests of truth, to show 
that the witnesses were perjurers and that Sjt. Amritlal 
the other accused was not on the scene at all! 


More Tools 


One must be sorry for those like the Japti officers 
and the Pathans who have allowed themselves to be 
tools in the hands of an unscrupulous Government. 
These know not what they do. But it would be a 
tragedy if even whole departments allow themselves to 
be used by the Commissioner who is bent on adopting 
stern measures, 

These are the Agricultural and Co-operative 
Departments. Some of the agriculturists in the Taluka 
who borrow seed from the Agricultural Department 
sell their cotton through the Department. This 
cotton the Department holds in trust for them. 
The other day the Mamlatdar attached cotton bales in 
a gin, thus held in trust by the Department and the 
Director has been ordered to pay up the proceeds of 
sale amounting to over Rs. 75,000 for recovery of 
arrears of revenue! The Director, we have heard, is 
refusing to be used as a tool and is putting up a fight 
against this flagrant breach of trust. It is reported 
that the co-operative societies have been ordered not 
to give their members seeds, tools etc. for money 
already paid for the purposes and to hold the money 
at the disposal of Government. If these departments 


can be thus used, where is law and where is safety of 
any kind ? M. D. 


The good news has since been received that 
Sr. Sanmukhlal has been sentenced to six months’, and 
Srs. Shivanand and Amritlal to nine months’ rigorous 
imprisonment. - 
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The Fatal Cart 
(By C. R.) 


[ Synopsis of the previous chapters: Karuppan and 
Parvati a young farmer couple live a happy and contented life. 
The little field, the milch buffalo, and the spinning wheel cnable 
them to save a little money. By and by Karuppan plans a larger 
life, borrows some money and buys a cart to drive it for hire and 
make more money. During his journeys out, he falls into bad 
company and learns to drink, All his earnings melt away and 
he gets into difficultics, He sells his old bullccks out, buys a 


new pair borrowing more money. The old creditor seizes his 
bullocks, ] 


Ill 


Karuppan went to his old father and begged him 
to persuade his brother to give him the money 
wanted. But though the brother was willing to 
help, his wife would not allow it. 

“If you give him money,” she said, “you will 
never get it back. Let him go to the Kantu Saheb. 
We live a hard life. Who knows the rains will come 
this year for certain? Who will help us if we are in 
difficulties this time next year ?”’ 

Karuppan went finally to Khadir Khan, who was 
in the habit of quietly following the economic ups 
and downs of every one in the village including the 
Mittadar. 

“You don’t know,’’ he said. “The Mittadar is 
in great difficulties. He has asked me for money 
too. * 

“Big men’s difficulties can somehow be solved. 
But if my bullock is carried away and sold, how am 
I to live? Do help me now,” said Karuppan. 

“How can 1 give you a loan, my man?” 
Khadir Khan. “I have already promised away all the 
cash I have to the Mittadar.” 

““T am in dire necessity. You must help a poor 
fellow. Why do you talk to meabout the Mittadar ?” 

“One ought to help the poor. It is all true, but 
I have given my word to him.” 

After much wrangling and entreating the man 
agreed. Karuppan got forty five rupees but he gave a 
bond for sixty rupees to be discharged in twelve 
months at five rupees a month. There was to be no 
interest but a fine of one rupee was charged for each 
month of default. 

‘“‘ Karuppa, I have trusted you,” said Khadir Khan. 
“Work and earn money and pay regularly. You must 
give up drink. You are a good man. You have a 
wife and child and you will have many more children. 
If you drink you will be ruined.” 

“Vou ate right, master. I shall never touch that 
cursed thing again. I have learnt a lesson. You have 
helped me in my time of need. I shall never forget 


your kindness. ”’ 
The Mittadar’s debt was discharged and the bullock 


? 


said 


released. He gave the balance of the money into 


Parvati’s hands. 

“Took here,’”’ he said to her, “I have sworn never 
to drink toddy or arrack again. I don’t want any 
money. You may do what you like with it. Whatever 
I earn I shall bring and give it away to you.” 

Parvati was delighted. She thought better days had 
come, and she went about her work with a feeling of 
joy and fresh vigour. 


IV 


There was no work now in the field.. But Parvati 
said to herself, “I must fimd some work and help my 
husband now that he is in debt.’”’ Old Khadir Khan 
was adding a new tiled wing to his house and there 
was plenty of work under the bricklayer. She joined 
the group of three or four women working there. 


She would rise very early, do the cleaning up, milk 
the buffalo, churn the butter-milk and go out to the 
village to dispose of it. She would beg her customers 
to send her home quickly which they generally did. 
Then she would take her food, nurse the baby and 
leaving it with her sister-in-law go out to work at 
Khadir Khan’s house. She would come home at noon 
and go back to work after a brief interval during 
which she had just time to drink some cold porridge 
and nurse the baby. She would be free at sunset, 
when she came home to look after the household work. 
She did it all cheerfully. The work was heavy, but it 
brought her four annas a day which was a great thing 
in their present condition. 


Parvati was buoyed up by the hope that her husband 
was a changed man. Karuppan kept his promise not 
to visit the liquor shop for a couple of months. But 
after that he returned to his vice. Earnings began to 
leak out again, and Parvati had little or nothing of 
what was made out of the cart. He would go and be 
out for two or three days and come back with some 
fodder for the bullocks and give some lying explanation 
about the rest of the money earned. After some time, 
even the attempt to deceive was given up. Parvati 
too gave up asking. But she kept on working hard 
at home and at the house-building. 


Once Khadir Khan came and kicked up a row for 
his instalment, and there passed hot words. Working 
under the Maistery (chief brick-layer ), Parvati had 
got used to hard words, but for the first time in her 
life insulting words such as she had never heard 
before were flung at her. She went in and brought 
and threw the money before the man. In spite of her 
husband’s occasional raids, she had that much money 
saved, 

Parvati 
ill to go for work next day. 
The horrible wor cs that she had heard the money- 
lender utter could however not be forgotten. She was 
no longer the same bold cheerful woman as she had 
been before. Working with the brick-layers, she 
trembled at the rough voices of the men. Strange as 
it may seem, this nervousness attracted the attention 
of lustful eyes more than when she was bold and easy 
in her mind. Khadir Khan’s son supervised the work 
and his gaze and words sometimes embarrassed her a 
great deal. 

Ever since she took up this work at the house- 
building, Parvati’s baby was not looked after properly. 
The little thing sickened, and one day a cold and 
cough set in with a high fever. A week of pain and 
torture ended the chapter of that little life. 

Karuppan wept like a woman. His old father said, 
“Don’t you cry. He who gave has taken away.” 

“Uncle, ’’ said Parvati 
has God inflicted such misery on me? 
nobody on earth.” 


was weeping the whole day and was too 
But she went onas usual. 


crying bitterly, “ why 
I have hurt 
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“Girl, it is foolish You are young. You 
can bear half‘a-dozen children yet. All the seeds don’t 
sprout and bear ears of corn. Do we grieve for that ?” 

“T want no more children, uncle. I have had 
enough of God’s joys and griefs. ‘et me die.” 

Fhe old man laughed. “Tell your husband,’ he 
said, “not to ga‘ to the liquor shop and waste his 
substance. You can forget this sorrow, bear children 
Mariyayi will not desert you.” 

“ Father, I shall never touch that hateful poison again. 
If I do, may my soul be destroyed,”’ swore Karuppan. 

(To be continued ) 


to cry. 


and be happy yet. 
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The Only Issue 

(By M. KK. Gandhi) 
The Bardoli campaigu is going on merrily. At the 
rate the forfeiture notices are being served, practically 
the whole of the Taluka of Bardoli should be in 
Government’s possession and they can pay themselves 
a thousand times over for their precious assessment. 
The people of Bardoli. if they are brave will be none 
the worse for dispossession. They will have lost 
their possessions but kept what must be the dearest 
of all to good men and women—thcir honour. ‘Those 
who have stout hearts and hands need never fear loss: 
of belongings. 

But forfeiture notices having failed the Government 
are now adding io them the imprisonment of workers. 
They are holding mock trials such as we saw during 
the Punjab martial law days. The prosecutor is asking 
for and the obliging special magistrate is giving deter- 
rent sentences which are all rigorous. These too like 
dispossession will do good to the willing victims. 
Suffering willingly undergone never harms the sufferer. 

What however goes against the grain is dishonesty 
and insolence of office. The Commissioner Northern 
Division has written a letter to a correspondent which 
is full of insulting insinuations and untruths. 

It is an untruthful insinuation to suggest that the 
campaign was started by Kheda agitators. It was 
started by the Bardoli people themselves and the only 
petson whose help and advice they sought was 
Sjt.Vallabhbhai Patel whom I presume the Commissioner 
knows somewhat. Whether he can truthfully be called 
agitator in the sense intended by the Commissioner 
must be left to the rcader to judge. 

: It is untruthful to Say that the officers of the 
Government are subjected to spying, 
other indignities.’ 
, The workers are described as “the swarm of avitators 
living on them (the people of Bardoli ) and misguiding 
them. This is an insult for which under better times 
and if the nation was conscious of its strength the 
Commissioner would be made to offer 
Let him know that those whom 
intoxication of power he calls a 
2. ne vis nation giving their free 
é nsiderable sacrifice. 
these, besides Vallabhbhai P 
the hoary-headed Abbas Tya 


mobbing and 


a public apology. 
in his anger and 
‘swarm of agitators ’ 


Among 
atel who is a Barrister, are 
bji, another Barrister, and 
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an ex-Chief Judge of Baroda, Imamsaheb Bawazir 
who is practically a fakir needing no support frum 
Bardoli, and Dr.Sumant Mehta and his equally 
cultured wife. Dr.Sumant Mehta who has been ailing 
for some time -has gone to LBardoli at considerable 
risk to his health. These four by the way do not 
belong to Kheda at all. Then there is the Darbarsaheb 
of Dhasa and his intrepid wife Bhaktiba who for the 
sake of their country have sacrificed their estate. 
They are not living upon the people of Bardoli. 
There are Doctors Chandulal and Tribhuvandas 
again not of WKheda. Add to these Phulchand Shah, 
his wife, and his lieutenant Shivanand (already in 
gaol). These again do not belong to Kheda and have 
for years dedicated themselves to silent service. It is 
the wail of Bardoli that has called these and others 
whom I can name. If the Commissioner has any sense 
of honour about him he will volunteer an apology to 
these ladies and gentlemen. In fact the Kheda workers 
are in a hopeless minority among the numerous workers. 


The Commissioner pompously trots out the adverse 
vote of the Bombay Council and conveniently suppresses 
the two previous votes of the Council that had gone 
against the Government’and that were by them treated 
as beneath contempt and beneath notice. 


- The Commissioner suppresses the. very relevant 
truth that before resorting to direct action the people 
of Lardoli tried every means known as _ constitutional 
to get redress and hopelessly failed. 


The Commissioner throws dust in the eyes of 
ihe public when he suggests that if the sorely 
tried people of Dardoli give up their campaign 
he would gladly investigate the case of any village that 
may be found to have been wrongly grouped. He 
Suppresses the truth that the point at issue is not the 
wrong grouping of this village or that; the point at 
issue is the palpably wrong method of assessment. 
And the people of Bardoli do not insist upon iheir 
point being accepted but they do insist upon an 
independent and impartial tribunal being appoinied 
to investigate the justice of their complaint and to 
abide by the judgment of that tribunal whatever it 
may be. Here there is no shirking of payment, no 
question of redress of individual hardship. The question 
is one of principle. ‘The people of Bardoli deny the 
right of the Government to dictate without proper 
investigation any increase in the assessment. Let me 
add that this is no no-tax campaign launched for any 
political end. This is a campaign directed towards a 
well defined specific grievance affecting the people of 
a whole Taluka. 


It is therefore the height of impudence and gross 
untruth! for the Commissioner to say: 


‘““No one is more anxious than I that the poor 
cultfvators should not be ruined by the swarm of 


ee who are living on them and misguidipg 
therh.”’ 


There are five talukas in Kaira District from 
which these agitators come, the revision settlements 
of which have been postponed for 2 years on 
account of floods. Nearly half a crore of ruppes 
has, been advanced by Government in Kaira 
District for flood relief-in the last 7 or 8 months, 
If they succeed in Bardoli, the recovery of Govern 
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ment assessment and takavi in Kaira District would 

be imperilled.”’ 

If the ‘agitators’ succeed, it will not be the takavi 
to KNheda_ that will be in jeopardy. If it is withheld 
by the borrowers the Government will find the arch- 
agitator Vallabhbhai Patel to be their unpaid Collector 
of the loans. What however will happen if the 
agitators succeed is that the Government officers will 
not dare to insult honoured servants of the people 
and utter untruths as the Commissioner Northern 
Division has done and that the people will be able 
to have some redress against grossly unfair and unjust 
assessment as the Bardoli assessment is claimed to be. 

One word to the people. The Government in their 
wisdom and in order to emphasise the fact that this 
rule is sustained by the policy of divide et impera 
have drafted in the midst of an overwhelmingly large 
Hindy population Musalman officials and Pathan 
hirelings. As Satyagrahis the people can easily check- 
mate the Government. Let them treat the officials 
and the Pathans as friends. Let them not distrust or 
in any the slightest manner fear or molest them. 
They the officials. are our countrymen, the Vathans 
are our neighbours. Ere long the Government. will 
discover their mistake and know that the honour of a 
Hindu na dear to a Musalman as to a Hindu and 
vice versa, The people of Dardoli have the chance 
of demonstrating this in a concrete manner. Let them 
vindicate the law of Satyagraha which is also the law 
of Love and they will melt even the stony heart of an 
autocratic Commissioner. 


Suppressed Classes and Baghat State © 

After all the Kana Saheb of Baghat did receive on 
the 5th instant a deputation on behalf of the Arya 
Vratinidhi Sabha, LVunjab, consisting of Mai Saheb 
Lala Ganga Kam, Vandit Chamupati, M. A., Dewan 
Kam Sharan Das of Ludhiana, Pandit Dharmavir, Ved- 
alankar, and Lala Shankar Nath, Advocate, Simla, to 
discuss the situation that had” arisen out of the recent 
attitude of the state in the matter of wearing of the 
sacred thread by lsolis, reclaimed by the Arya Samaj. 

The deputation has been permitted to issue the 
following agreed statement of what happened at the 
interview : . 

“The members of the deputation thanked’ Rana 

Saheb for the cordial hospitality extended to them, 
and explained the position of the Shastras and the 
Arya Vratinidhi Sabha in this behalf. His Highness 
gave a patient hearing to their representation and 
assured them that his state gave perfect liberty to 
all well-established religious societies to propagate 
their religion among his subjects. The members 
expressed their gratitude for the courtesy with which 
their representation was heard and the encouraging 
reply vouchsafed to them and withdrew.” 

‘The agreed statement betrays too much caution 
and great timidity on the part of the state. The state 
would have gained in public estimation by a frank 
confession of the wrong done to the suppressed classes 
and the insult offered to a great religious organisation. 
However let us be thankful for small The 
wrong and the insult will be forgotten if letter and 
the spirit of the promise made by the Rana Saheb are 


fulfilled. M. K. G. 


mercies. 
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Maganlal Gandhi Memorial 


The Council of the All-India Spinners’ Association 


passed the following resolution at its meeting ‘on the 
12th instant: 


“Resolved that a Khadi Museum be organised 
in memory of the late Sjt. Maganlal Kk. Gandhi and 
that an appeal be made for rupees one lakh for 
this purpose, the location of the Memorial and other 


details of the administration to be decided by the 
Council. ”’ 


The numerous messages of condolence sent to me 
from all parts of India and distant South Africa show 
the place that the deceased found in the affections of 
the public. A silent worker so good and popular as the 
deceased deserves a memorial. The Council of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association after deep consideration 
came to the conclusion that there could be no better 
memorial to the deceased than that a Khadi Museum 
be established at some suitable place. The deceased 
the idea and as was his wont 


had utilised a room in the Satyagrahashram for a 
niiniature museum. But the manner in which. Khadi 


has progressed requires a permanent and commodious 
building and a collection worthy of the deceased and 
the movement. Such a museum cannot cost anything 
less. than one lakh of rupees. Hence the minimum 
amount of one lakh fixed by the Council. .\ hadi Museum 
to be a house of serious study and instruction is capable 
of limitless expansion. With one lakh of rupees the 
Council hopes only to make a modest yet substantial 
beginning and give permanent shape to the scheme the 
deceased had in view. In accordance with the response 
the public may make the Museum may have a full set 
of books dealing with the past and the present of 
cotton culture, the specimens of the finest to 
the coarsest Khadi produced in the past and in the 
present, the specimens of! spinning wheels, handgins, 
carding bows and handlooms from the most ancient 
obtainable to the most modern. There may be a 
plot of ground attached to the Museum where experi- 
ments can be made in cotton growing to suit not the 
world market and the princes of exploitation but the 
humble villager. This latter was being done by the 
deceased at the Satyagrahashram. The cotton grown 
at the Ashram has become very popular with spinners. 
Home-grown cotton which is well picked and which 
does not need to undergo the devitalising process of 
pressing saves immense labour and time for the carder 
and enables the spinner to draw a stronger thread. 
things can be done at the 
proposed Museum if the response is liberal and exceeds 
the minimum fixed by the Council. 

The machinery to give effect to the scheme is to 
be the All-India Spinners’ Association which is a 
growing organisation of men determined upon doing 
solid and constructive work. 

The venue of the Museum is not fixed as the 
Council has a _ choice of places than one. 
Sabarmati naturally occurs first to the mind. And if 
it is found to be otherwise the most convenient spot, 
no doubt it will be chosen by the Council. It hopes 
Museum as businesslike as was the 
No false 


with the Council 


more 


to make the 
will therefore 
in the choice 


deceased himself. sentiment 
be allowed to weigh 


of the venue. 
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All subscriptions will be acknowledged in these 
columns. Payments may be made either to the 
Secretary, Sjt. Shankarlal Banker, Mirzapur, Ahmedabad, 
or to Sheth Jamnalalji Bajaj, 395 Kalbadevi Road, 
Bombay, or to the Manager, Satyagrahashram, 
Sabarmati. 


M. K. Gandhi 
Khadi in Hyderabad State 


It is a matter for joy that the Princes of India 
are recognising the place of Khadi in national economy. 
The latest comer in the line is the Hyderabad State. 
. The Department of Industries inthe Nizam’s dominions 
recently sent its inspector to study the technique 
of Khadi at the Satyagrahashram and sent also’ two 
youngmen to learn the various processes. The young 
men were not able to finish the course, as the climate 
and perhaps the life at the Ashram did not agree 
with them. The point is that a beginning has been 
made, the inspector Moulvi Mahomed Ali 


the importance of the spinning wheel. Let me hope 
that the Department of Industries will keep in touch 
with the Technical Department of the A. I. S. A. and 
organise the charkha work in Hyderabad in a_ proper 
businesslike manner, as it is being done in Mysore, 
where the other day the Dewan Mr. Mirza Mahomed 
Ismail personally inspected the Khadi work being done 
through the suppressed classes. Sjt. Pujari who escorted 
the Dewan tells me that he admired the work and 
appreciated the fact that besides being a supplementary 
occupation for the peasantry the spinning wheel seemed 
to give substantial uplift to the suppressed classes. 


M. K. G. 
Ajmal Jamia Fund 
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Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing and _ postage. 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s. 
or *3 post free. 

Readers are particularly requested to send their 
ames and addresses in legible hand, preferably in 
capital letters. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our 
Branch Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi 
Bhandar, Manager, Young India, 


The Facts about India 


A Reply to Miss Mayo 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 

[It is not without regret, certainly not without 
hesitation, that I find room for the following chapter 
and more to follow. I doubt if replies to Miss Mayo 
have not been overdone. If I was convinced that the 
readers of Miss Mayo’s libel read the refutations that 
have been and are being published I should have 
much less hesitation in publishing Dinabandhu 
Andrews’ reply. But I fear that the refutations do 
not reach her readers and therefore lose much of their 
value. Miss Mayo represents an evil principle. No 
nation can be a world menace. India certainly is 
not. But writers like the authoress of Mother India 
are a world menace. And J am not sure that they 
can be dealt with by mere counter writings however 
pure and able they may be. In other words the 
question that is troubling me is whether lying tongues 
and pens can be checked merely by truthful tongues 
and pens. Is not something quite different and nobler 
necessary to be done if the evil propaganda of 
Miss Mayo is to be successfully checked? But I have 
no ready-made effective substitute for the writings such 
as Dinabandhu Andrews’. And as he is a co-sharer 
with me in the principle that Young India connotes 
and as even after second thoughts he _ persists in 
thinking that there is still room for his refutations, 
I am no longer able to resist him. I know that he 
will be satisfied, as I shall certainly be, if even one 
man or woman who before believed Miss Mayo’s 
caricature comes to be disillusioned by his chapters. 

M. K. G. 

The All-India Trades Union Congress, at Cawnpore, 
unanimously requested me to write an answer to 
Miss Mayo’s book on India. The news of this was 
widely reported in England and America. It had always 
been my very earnest desire, that this answer, when 
written, should first be published in Young India, 
hoping thereby that what I wrote might be kept up 
to the high level of that paper. To my great regret, 
however, the active life I have been leading has not 
given me sufficient leisure to make my answer what 
I could wish it to be. But since I can see no likelihood, 
in the near future, of being able to rewrite it, I am 
venturing to plead with the Editor to allow me to 
send my manuscript just as it stands. I would add 
that in India, I do not desire to hold any copyright, 
or translation rights, though I would wish to hold 
them abroad. C. F. A. | 


I 

Soon after Miss Mayo’s book was published, certain 
facts about her literary career canie to public notice, 
They showed that she had already been employed to 
write a book for propaganda purposes soon after the 
War. In a second book, called the Isles of Fear, 
she had employed, in relation to the Philippine Islands, 
exactly the same method that she has now used about 
India. The words of Mr.S. K. Ratcliffe, who in 
earlier days was a leading English editor in Calcutta, 
are so important in this respect that I shall venture to 

quote them in full. He writes: 
“Two years ago when I read Katherine Mayo’s 
propagandist volume on the Philippines, it seemed 
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to me certain that she would go next to India and 
produce a book enforcing a conclusion precisely 
similar to the one reiterated in the Isles of Fear, 
The thesis of this vigorous manifesto, it will be 
remembered, is that the United States must keep its 
governing hand upon the Archipelago; for if it did 
not, the Filipinos would be skinned alive by their 
own landlords, lawyers, usurers. Miss Mayo, I felt 
sure, would see in the British India a land upon 
which the same moral was stamped in generous 
character. ”’ 

Mr.S. K. Ratcliffe’s long experience of India, as a 

journalist, enabled him to write as follows: 

“T end with a word of the kind, which, I 
think, no European and no American who has dwelt 
among the Indian people could refrain from uttering, 
I lived for five years in India, occupying a position 
which gave me unusual opportunities of meeting 
Indians of different kinds. I had many Indian 
friends. I saw the inside of Indian homes. I 
observed the labouring Indian in cities and villages. 
And as I call up the memory of those people, and 
set the reality of my recollection alongside the 
appalling picture which Miss Mayo has provided 


for her very large company of readers in several 
continents, I am filled with bewilderment and 
regret.” 


In these words, Mr. Ratcliffe has voiced the sentiment 
of most Englishmen and Americans, who have stayed 
for a long time in the country and learnt to know 
the people of India from within. 


But this is not all that has to be said about this 
special form of propaganda. There has been all along, 
quite unconcealed, a definite political motive behind 
it. Miss Mayo clearly represents those who hold very 
strongly the theory of white race domination and 
supremacy. She shows, in a hundred ways, how 
obsessed with this theory she is; and she has an obvious 
anxiety lest this dominance may come to an end. 


The Isles of Fear, as Mr. Ratcliffe has stated, 
was directed against Philippine Independence. At the 
most critical moment, when a wave of generous 
impulse, after .the Great War, was passing over 
America, inducing its citizens to grant full self-governing 
powers to the Philippines, she launched her vehement 
attack against the moral character of the 
people. 

Now, in a strikingly similar manner, at one of the 
most critical periods in Indian History, just when 
the Statutory Commission was on the point of 
coming out from Great Britain, she exactly forestalled 
its visit by her own book. Though, in the book 
itself, she has declared emphatically that she would 
leave politics alone, the argument from beginning to 
end is special pleading in favour of British imperialism. 
Her purpose is also disclosed by the way she has 
arranged her argument. In the first hundred pages, 
she has given her own picture of India’s socio-religious 
abuses. Then, having prepared her ground, she 
employs the remainder of her book for direct political 
propaganda in favour of the retention of British 
rule, 

A large number of copies of Mother India are 
known to have been purchased for free distribution, 


Filipino 


They may be found in the ships’ libraries and in 
officers’ cabins of steamers plying between India and 
Europe, In England, they have been distributed in 
the House of Commons and House of Lords. One 
labour member of Parliament stated publicly that he 
had received three copies gratis, sent to him by post, 
In America, the same kind of wholesale circulation 
As a result of this, one edition 
after another has been ‘sold out as rapidly as they 
could be published. Other countries have been 
similarly infected. It was necessary, for instance, for 
the Metropolitan of India to repudiate the book publicly 
in South Africa. In Australlia and Canada, similar 
action had to be taken by responsible -persons, who 
knew India at first hand. The condemnation in India 
itself has been quite universal, from Indian women, as 
well as from Indian men, Those who are best in 
India have felt the injury and injustice most, and have 
been compelled to write in public. 

Unfortunately, there is always latent in the West a 
prejudice against Asia and a fear of Asia’s further 
advance westward. It is not at all difficult, therefore, 
to raise the scare of an Asiatic menace by sensational 
writing. .Miss Mayo has appealed to this prejudice 
with definite deliberation. In the guise of a disinterested 
work of social reform, undertaken with a generous 
impulse to relieve distress, she has written a book 
which has stirred up some of the worst racial passions, 
She has also tried to impress upon America and 
England, that India is utterly unsafe for self-rule, and 
indeed a plague spot among other countries. She has 
called India a ‘ world menace.’ 


All this new racial material has been made use of 
by reactionary forces in the West, and the antipathy to 
Asia has been strengthened. It has been necessary © 
to dwell at such length upon Miss Mayo’s antecedents 
and her personal bias racially, because she reiterates 
monotonously her own impartiality. Since the book 
has been published, her blunders and inaccuracies 
have been pointed out by various writers; and those 
whom she has quoted have repudiated the accounts of 
her own conversations with them. They have shown 
up gross mis-statements. Certainly nothing else but 
error could be expected from a book, crammed with 
information collected from all kinds of sources,—good, 
bad and indifferent,— during a short cold-weather 
tour. 

At the very end of her ,book, Miss ‘Mayo quotes, 
concerning her own performance, a famous - saying 
from the Book of Proverbs,— ‘ Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend.’ If she were really a friend of 
India, she would have shown her friendship first, and 
would have written afterwards. She would have learnt 
first to suffer'with India, before her hand had dared to 
inflict these agonising wounds. No true friend of India 
today, for instance, could possibly enter from a free 
country without at least expressing a wish for Indian 
freedom. Yet subjection to British rule appears the 
only possibility that Miss Mayo can ever contemplate, 
She refusés to see, that foreign rule itself is increasing 
those very social wrongs to which she calls attention. 


(To be continued ) 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER VI 


Wooing 

On arrival in Poona, we found ourselves, after the 
performance of the shraddha ceremonies, discussing 
the future of the Society and the questionas to whether 
I should join it or not. This question of membership 
proved a very delicate matter for me to handle. 
Whilst Gokhale was there I did not have to seek 
admission as a member. I had simply to obey his wish, a 
position I loved to be in. Launching on the stormy 
sea of Indian public life I was in need of a sure pilot. 
I had had one in Gokhale and had felt secure in his 
keeping. Now that he was gone, I was thrown on 
my Own resources, and I felt that it was my duty 
to seek admission. That, I thought, would please 
Gokhale’s_ spirit. So without hesitation and with 
firmness I began the wooing. 

Most of the members of the Society were in Poona 
at this juncture. I set about pleading with them and 
tried to dispel their fears about me. But I saw that 
they were divided. One section favoured my admission, 
the other was strongly against it. I knew that neither 
yielded to the other in its affection for me, but possibly 
their loyalty to the Society was greater, at any rate 
not less than their love for me. 

All our discussions were therefore free from bitter- 
ness and strictly confined to matters of principle. The 
section that was opposed to me held that they and I 
were as the poles asunder in various vital matters, and 
they felt that my membership was likely to imperil 
the very objects for which the Society was founded. 
This naturally was more than they could bear. 

We dispersed after prolonged discussions, the final 
decision being postponed to a later date. 

I was considerably agitated as I _ returned 
home. Was it right for me to be admitted by a 
majority vote? Would it be consonant with my 
loyalty to Gokhale? I saw it clearly that when there 
was such a sharp division amongst the members of 
the Society over admitting me, by far the best course 
for me was to withdraw my application for admission 
and save those opposed to me from a_ delicate 
situation. Therein I thought lay my loyalty to the 
Society and to Gokhale. The decision came to me in 
a flash and immediately I wrote to Mr. Shastri asking 
him ‘not to have the adjourned meeting at all. Those 
who had opposed my application fully appreciated 


‘ the physical. 


the decision, It saved them from an awkward 
position and bound us in closer bonds of friendship. 
The withdrawal of my application made me truly a 
member of the Society. 

Experience now tells me that it was well that I 
did not formally become a member and that the 
opposition of those who had been against me was 
justified. Experience has shown too that our views 
on matters of principle were widely divergent. But 
the recognition of the differences has meant no estrange- 
ment or bitterness between us. We have remained 
as brothers and the Society’s Poona home has always 
been for me a place of pilgrimage. 

It is true that I did not officially become a member 
of the Society, but I have ever been a member in 
spirit. Spiritual relationship is far more precious than 
Physical relationship divorced from the 


spiritual is like body without soul. 
(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


History of South African Satyagraha 

Sr. S. Ganesan, the enterprising publisher of Madras, 
has now brought out a translation from the original of 
my History, if it may be so called, of Satyagraha in 
South Africa. The translation has been carefully made 
by Sr. Valji Govindji Desai. The volume is well 
printed, is bound in Khadi, covers 511 pages and is 
rightly dedicated by the publisher to the late Maganlal 
Gandhi. The book contains 50 chapters and covers 
practically the whole of the period of my stay in South 
Africa. Those numerous readers who are following 
The Story of My Experiments with Truth cannot 
afford to be without this volume, if they will rightly 
understand the implications of truth as they have 
occurred to me and the very wonderful and matchless 
force which I have called or rather which Maganlal 
Gandhi called ‘Satyagraha,’ otherwise rendered as 
‘love-force,’ ‘soul-force,’ ‘truth-force,’ as distinguished 
from the force connoted by the term ‘passive resist- 
ance.’ Satyagraha is not conceived asa weapon merely 
of the weak. It is the strongest force that one can 
possibly. imagine or wish for and is a complete 
substitution for brute force. Those who will understand 
how the former worked in South Africa in the face 


of all odds should possess this volume. It can be 
had from S.Ganesan, Publisher, Triplicane, Madras 
M. K. G, 


S.E., price Rs. 4-8-0. 
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Andrews’ Tribute 


[ From the tribute sent by Dinabandhu Andrews to 
the memory of Maganlal Gandhi, with whom he had 
come in close contact, I take the following omitting 
personal references. M. K. G.] 

His humility was so great that he was able almost 
entirely to efface himself with regard to everything 
he achieved. No one practised more than he did the 
command not to let the left hand know what the 
right hand did, in all his deeds of unselfish loving- 
kindness. 

He never concealed anything and was the soul of 
purity and truth. All the rigorous simplicity of the 
Ashram he practised in his own person. No one kept 
more true and faithful to its ideal than he did.. He 
never relaxed its rules in his own favour for a single 
moment. Even in times of illness he practically tried 
to keep his own life up to the Ashram standard. He 
was hardest with himself, and tenderest with others. 


I have said in the public press, that his greatest 
characteristic was his humility. This was true of 
him at all times. In the South African Satyagraha 
struggle, he had the hardest work of ‘carrying on,’ 
while most Phoenix settlers were in prison. It was 
always the same. Although it would have been easy 
for him to have come forward, he invariably kept in 
the background. He was ready to do the most menial 
work, while ofhers got the full credit for any success. 
He had a gift for keeping out of sight, while doing 
the vital and essential things. Of all men I have ever 
known, he had realised most the words of the Bhagavad 
Gita . : 

‘Thy right is to the work, but never to the fruit.’ 
This humility was so profoundly deep in his own 
character, that very few indeed realised what a tower 
of strength he was, 


There is a beautiful phrase in the Book of Isaiah, 
which speaks of a noble human character in that 
period, as being, ‘like the shadow of a great rock in 
a very weary land.’ Numbers found shelter in the 
rock-like strength of Maganlalbhai. 


His unswerving purity of heart comes uppermost 
to my mind when thinking of his character. He never 
swerved for a moment in carrying out what he knew 
to be the truth, The Sabarmati Ashram ideal is not 
an easy one to practise in its entirety; and it would 
have been easy for one, with so many responsibilities 
as Maganlalbhai upon his own shoulders, to have eased 
a little his own personal burden of strict fulfilment 
But he never did this. He kept the Ashram ideal] a 
letter as well as in spirit. Few realised at what a cost 
this was done, and how unceasing was the sacrifice 

His tenderness comes pp next to my own Bes 
especially his compassion for those whom the Ags 
despised. His love for the ‘ untouchables’ was nothi 
less than a passion. One of my last happy mem i 
of him was a day in the flooded area, in the Kheda 
district, where he was building the new model vil] se 
I watched him that day, dealing with al] sorts gai 
conditions of men and women; and my mind it 
back to similar scenes of tenderness I had wit oe 
during the Satyagraha Struggle in South Aba ee 
he ministered to the heeds of the indentured heen 


including the women and the children, serving they 
with never-tiring patience. 


Last, I would mention his perfect genius for every- 
thing practical connected with the peasant life of India, 
down to its smallest detail, more particularly for cotton 
cultivation, spinning and weaving. He was the main 
inspirer of ull the vast improvements which have been 
made in the last few years in Khadi. Without him, 
the whole movement would never have reached the 
practical efficiency that wins our deep admiration 
today.- He might truly describe himself as a ‘farmer 
and weaver.’ The strength that this gave to the 
Ashram, in its early construction period, and to the 
whole Kbadi programme, was quite incalculable. 

But however magnificent his achievement of these 
practical things, his true greatness lay in his humility 
and pure goodness. His spirit abides. It is not lost. * 
It has won immortality, 


It was a pure joy to me to read in Young India 
about the shraddha which Keshu had performed, such 
as his father loved. My words will reach Keshu and 
tell him, that the life-work of his father must now be 
carried on by the son. 


The Fatal Cart 


(By C. R.) 


[ Synopsis of the previous chapters: Karuppan and 
Parvati, a young farmer couple, live a happy and contented life. 
The little field, the milch bufialo, and the spinning wheel enable 
them to save a little money. By and by Karuppan plans a larger 
life, borrows some money and buys a cart to drive it for hire and 
make more money. During his journeys out, he falls into bad 
company and learns to drink, All his earnings melt away and 
he gets into difficulties. He sells his old bullocks out, buys a 
new fair borrowing more money. The old creditor seizes his 
bullocks, Karuppan borrows from a village usurer and pays up, 
resolves never to drink again, Parvati works hard to mske both 
ends meet, She engages herself for daily labour. Karuppan falls 
back into the liquor habit and robs Parvati of all her earnings. 
Khadir Khan, the usurer, demands payment. Parvati) pays up out 
of her savings. Her baby neglected dies. Karuppan again swears 
not to drink. } : 


V 

Poor Parvati’s miseries were not’ however over. 
Karuppan’s oath was forgotten the next Wednesday 
when he passed the Ramapuram arrack shop. It was 
long since he had gone up from toddy to arrack. 
He had taken cotton bales to Tirupur and was 
returning along with other’ cartmen. He stopped at 
the arrack shop and shouted to his companions: 

“Hullo, who is going to have a drink? I am not 
going to touch the thing. I don’t care for it.” 

“If you don’t care, save your pies and get along, 
why do you shout and brag?” said a cartman who. 
jumped down and entered the shop. 


Karuppan lingered a while and then went in. 
“This will be the last time,’ he said to himself 
as he stepped into the place. 

. Next market day, too, it was the same story. 
Why should we not drown our Cares if we can?” 
said he to his companion. 

“Damn it, isn’t it money that we have earned 
with the sweat of our brow? Who can prevent us 
doing what we like with it?” said the other. 

“Right you are!” said a third fellow. “ This 
world is transitory. Who lives for a thousand years ? 
This silver is neither yours not mine,” 
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MOGs?! said a fourth man. “It is all the 
liquor-shop man’s.” And all laughed. 

~ Fools,” shouted another. ‘ You talk like learned 
ade How this liquor burns as it goes down.” 

s Damn these cotton merchants, ’’ said Karuppan. 
These thieves cheat us_ these days of our dues.” 

And thus it went on until it was dark, when they 
reached back to their carts. 

It was now time for Khadir Khan’s visit again. 
Parvati had been asking Karuppan to go and pay up 
before the man came. 

“Damn him. Let the fellow come. If he talks 
again impertinently I will smash his head,” said 
Karuppan. 

But the Musalman did not come for many days. 
Perhaps he was busy with other things, and Karuppan 
soon forgot all about it.. 

One morning Khadir Khan’sson Ismail came, but 
instead of asking for money, he asked Karuppan if he 
would take some bags of red pepper to Ramapuram. 

“IT have to take the straw for Komara Kaundan. 
I have promised him a week ago.” 


Komara Kaundan’s straw 
If they don’t go 


“Never mind, Karuppa. 
can wait. You must take our bags. 
today we shall lose a good bargain.” 

Karuppan was persuaded, especially as it appeared 
that the money-lender had forgotten to ask for the 
instalment due. 

In the evening, when Karuppan was away and 
Parvati was alone at the fire cooking, Ismail Khan 
came again. 


“Has Karuppan come back?” he asked from 
outside the house. 

‘“*No, not yet,’ she replied. 

“Oh yes, how can he come so soon? And there 


is the the arrack shop on the way,” said Ismail 


stepping in. : 

“Yes, the shop is there to ruin us poor womenfolk, 
said Parvati. 

Ismail sat down unasked, and Parvati went on with 
her work thinking that the man would wait for her 
husband to return. He started a conversation. 

“Tell me, are you not tired of your husband?” 
he asked. 

“iow can a woman be tired of one whom she is 
yoked to for good or evil?’’ she said not turning 
and still going on with her work. 

“Of course, of course. A husband is a husband, 
one can’t leave him,” said Ismail. 

“What a pity that a nice pretty woman like you 
should be yoked to a drunkard?” he said again. 


Parvati did not reply. 

Ismail then began enquiring about her difficulties 
and the talk went on from one thing to another. After 
ome time he left without waiting for Karuppan. 

The next day also Ismail came and gave some 
commission to Karuppan and turned up in the same 
manner in the afternoon. He brought some balls of 
palm-sugar and forced them on Parvati saying he had 
them from a moopan* and he had not paid anything 


for it. 
** Caste mostly engaged in the drawing of toddy juice from 


palm trees. 


s 


“When I see you, I am somehow filled with a 
kind of joy,’’ he said. 

“What is this going to lead to?” said Parvati 
to herself, | 

“Why de you tremble when I approach you? 
Do you think I will worry you about the loan? I 
don’t care for the money, if you will only talk nicely 
to me,’’ said Ismail. 

It is unnecessary to continue the tale. For many 
days Parvati resisted Satan, but she fell at last. 
Cruel, lustful man triumphs when he is helped by the 
poverty and helplessness of his victim. 


VI 


It was the Kirambur toddy shop. Outside there 
was a noisy group of ‘untouchables’ crowding near 
the hole in the wall though which liquor was vended to 
them. Inside it was a foul place, dirt and flies and 
the reeking odour of stale toddy making the place a 
hell. There were several groups of brawling humanity. 

“Damn you, if you say that again I will smash 
your teeth,’ said Karuppan. 

“Smash my teeth! Bravo, look at his courage! 
A fellow who cannot keep his own wife straight!” 

Bang went Karuppan’s mug at the face of the 
other, drawing blood from his nose. 

“Fools, spilling excellent toddy like that over 
deceitful woman! Who trusts women, I say,’ shouted 
another, 

“Hullo! Raman is killed,” said a fourth who rose 
and wiped the blood off the nose and mouth of the 
man who was quarrelling with Karuppan. He was only 
slightly hurt. The man rose and picking up a brickbat 
flung it fiercely at Karuppan who escaped the blow by 
by ducking his head. 


The shopman ‘shouted from his place that there 


should be no fighting inside the shop. 


Karuppan hurried out pursued by his opponent, who 
stumbled at the door and fell down heavily. Karuppan 
went to his cart and drove off shouting words of loud 
abuse. 


Karuppan reached home earlier than usual and 
found the door bolted from inside. 

“Hey, woman!" shouted Karuppan. “ What are 
you doing with door bolted? I am here waiting. 
Open the door I say, and take these bullocks out to 
the water.” 

There was shuffling of feet inside and a little delay 
and Karuppan kept on shouting. 

The door was opened and Parvati came out and 
standing before Karuppan said, ‘“‘Come and see the 
buffalo. Something has been wrong with her the 
whole day. She has been kicking and refusing to be 
milked.” Parvati,tried to take -Karuppan to the: yard 
in the back of the house. 

“Damn your buffalo! I am thirsty, give me some 
water,’’ hé said and went inside. 

Ismail who had been inside was trying to slip cut 
along the wall. 

“Hullo, what is the Tulukkan doing inside the 
house, you rotten woman?” yelled Karuppan. 

He took a spade lying -near him and threw it at 
his wife with all his might. Then he picked up a 
billhook and heaving it hgh dealt a heavy blow at 
Ismail, who was running away, which laid him low, 
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bleeding profusely. Then he sprang at Parvati who ran 
screaming towards her brother-in-law’s hut. Karuppan 
chased her, but fell back when he saw people come 
from the neighbourhood hearing the noise. He 
looked back at the fallen man and seeing him move, 
he uttered a yell and went to hack him to pieces. 
But the people that had arrived by now held him back. 
(To be continued ) 


Young India 


Buying Merit 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

A correspondent draws my attention to the 
institution of lotteries in Goa for the purpose of 
supporting hospitals. The correspondent tells me that 
lakhs of rupees are spent by people in British India 
in these lotteries in the vain hope of suddenly becoming 
rich without effort and yet gaining heavenly merit. 
Here is an extract from an advertisement sent by the 
correspondent: 

“Behold the sick. He that giveth to the poor 
lends to God. Then why not help our poor by staking 
a rupee at this drawing? It is a comely way of 
exercising charity.” The advertisement contains a 
portrait of a hoary-headed reverend gentleman. 

It would be interesting to know the condition of 
the hospitals built with the monies gained from these 
lotteries. Meanwhile it is worth while to examine the 
ethics of founding charitable institutions with monies 
collected by an appeal to man’s greed, enhancing it by 
a promise of merit if the purchaser of such a lottery 
ticket should fail to get the tempting prize or prizes 
as lakhs of purchasers must fail. 

As it is the haste to be rich without working 
and waiting for the happy day pervades the atmosphere. 


Every one who spends a rupee on the race course or 


in a lottery ticket erects the pyramid of his hope on the 
foundation of the ruin of a multitude of such hopes 
of men and women having equal right with the few 
lucky (?} winners of prizes. It is difficult, however, to 
single out the lottery system for Criticism, when the 
gambling spirit possesses even those who are ranked 
amoung the most respectable. The share market is 
nothing but a feverish gamble. And yet who is free 
from that fever? Every man who finds himself rich 
in a day by manipulating the share market knows 
that the sudden accession of wealth means desolation 
of many a widow’s home, Only the relatives of the 
widows who bought shares had no doubt almost the 
same kind of hope that the clever speculator of our 
imagination had, 

Cotton, rice and jute are, strange as it may appear, 
objects of such speculation. The system of lottery is 
but a crude extension of the same gambling spirit. It 
is no doubt good to treat the lottery as disrespectable, 
but it is better to make the acquaintance of the spirit 
that is common co the lottery and the share market 
and thus deal with the root cause of the disease rather 
than its worst symptom. It is therefore to be wished 
that the worst symptom will enable us to reach the 
root cause and deal effectively with it. 


But it is a far off hope. Let not my mention of 
the pervasive nature of the disease make a single 
person connected with these lotteries seek justification 
for his participation in the lottery system. 

And the caution is all the more necessary when 
the lottery is in connection with a charitable institution. 
Surely it is bad enough to want to be rich without 
deserving, but it is positively wrong to connect charity 
with a gamble. Those who throw away rupees in 
lotteries must not think that they gain merit even 
whilst they are hoping to satisfy an unlawful ambition. 


We may not hope to serve God and Mammon at the 


same time. 
And why do the Christian conductors of the Goan 


hospitals degrade religion by exploiting the evil 
tendency of human nature? Do they imagine that they 
please God by attempting to support a hospital by 
making lakhs of people morally diseased? Are they 
not robbing Peter to pay Paul? What will it profit 
them to heal a few bodies if at the same time they 
wound a thousand times more souls ? 


Bardoli 


The Awakening 

Wherever you go- from Ahmedgbad to Bombay 
you find a remarkable public awakening about the 
Bardoli Satyagraha. In Bombay itself you find almost 
every one of your friends anxious to have the latest 
news about Bardoli. You may have missed some of 
the Bardoli Publicity Officer’s leaflets, but the friend 
has missed none, and he wants to know the further 
developments. There are quite a number of people 
wanting to send money to Bardoli, not knowing where 
to send it. A lady has already given her first instal- 
ment af Ks. 500 to a friend to send it on to the proper 
place,and the gift is accompanied by the promise that she 
would be contributing Rs.500 every month until the 
Satyagrahis had achieved their end. 

As the up train takes you to Bulsar in the early 


‘hours of the morning, it is a discussion about Bardoli, 


going on amongst passengers, that wakes you up. 
‘Where will these things lead to?’ asks one. Another 
who has been on the scene of operations describes in 
vivid detail the Pathan-raj in the Taluka: ‘We can 
tolerate everything, but we cannot see our buffaloes 
tortured by the Pathans. And now, of course, as you 
must be aware they have transgressed all bounds 
of decency. A Pathan stole through a vada at the 
back of a Khatedar’s house in Madhi. The wife of 
the Khatedar ran post-haste into the house and as 
she was closing it from inside the Pathan rushed at 
hers pushed open the door violently, caught hold of 
the woman and pulled her out. What does this signify? 
Where will these things end?’ Another man who 
entrained at Navsari said: ‘ Gulabbhai, the Japti 
Officer in Sarbhon, is an Anavil Brahman. The 
unfortunate man has no wife, his son committed 
suicide by poisoning himself, and he has none to support. 
What is he doing all this for?’ I had Occasion to 
travel by a day train too. The Bardoli publicity 
leaflets were in the hands of many passengers. Some 
of them were reading Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s speeches aloud 
and discussing the situation. As I passed through the 
streets of Navsari, with my haversack on my back, a 
Parsi came running after me to ask if I had the 
Bardoli leaflets in my haversack ! 
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An All-India Issue ? 
shows what importance the question is 
It will be no fault of the officials if Bardoli 
does not become the sole topic of the day throughout 
India. 

The subordinate officials carrying out Mr. Smart's 
orders ‘to smash the movement’ have abdicated their 
functions in favour of Pathans, one of whom is 
reported to have been guilty of outrageous conduct as 
stated above and all of whom are said to be suffered 
to break open houses and enter them from the back- 
door, destroy hedges and hedge-gates, and lift cattle. 
One of these Pathans, by the bye, was caught the 
other day on the Bardoli station, in the act of theft. 
Notices have been served on pensioners threatening 
cancellation of their pensions if they don’t pay up the 
arrears. In several cases, licences for possession of 
arms have been withdrawn. These arbitrary acts, 
combined with the offensive letter of the Commissioner, 
if it is not withdrawn, should not fail 
India to a sense of her duty. 

In the meantime justice. is being prostituted in the 
court of the Resident Magistrate specially appointed 
to try cases arising out of the situation at Bardoli. I 
examine two judgments in detail in a separate article. 


That 
assuming, 


to awaken 


M. D. 

Miscarriage of Justice 
In the interests of justice and with a view to 
drawing public attention to the nonchalance with 


which vindictive sentences are being passed by the 
Kesident Magistrate at Bardoli, I propose to examine 
in some detail two recent judgments of the Court in 
which there has been a grave miscarriage of justice. 

In the case of Emperor v. Sanmukhlal, the facts as 
detailed by the Magistrate were, that “while the 
complainant and the revenue peons and the Special 
Mahalkari were attaching three bags of jowari from 
the house of one Pranjivandas for recovering arrears of 
land revenue on 25th April 1928 the accused held out 
threats of injury of social boycott’ to the Talati and the 
peons for the purpose of inducing those people not 
to do the japti work for collection of arrears of 
revenue. 

The Talati was the complainant and the peons 
were the prosecution witnesses. The Special Mahalkari 
whose evidence would have been of some value was 
not called as witness at all, and the complainant 


said, “‘Sanmukhlal came and _ said: “You are doing 
japti, but tomorrow morning you will see the 
result.’ ’’ One of the witnesses deposed, after much 


coaxing by the prosecutor, that some threat of 
social boycott was held out, and to use the language 
of the judgment, “from Patawala Soma” ( second prosecu- 
tion witness), “‘it appears that the Gandhivala told 
them that they, complainant and peons would see next 
day the result of what they were doing at that time.” 
The witness was expressly asked who the Gandhivalas 
were, and he said: ‘How do I know them?’ The 
prosecutor wanted him to point out Sanmukhlal as the 
Gandhivala in question, but he refused to take the 
hint! The accused, it may be noted, pleaded not guilty 
and stated that the case against hin was false. 
Without taking the slightest trouble to sift the 
evidence the Magistrats found that the accused was 


guilty of the offence of holding out threat of injury 
and passed a ‘deterrent’ sentence of rigorous imprison- 
ment for six months. 

Now even if we assume that the facts as recorded 
were all true, and the complainant was also truthful, 
the most that can be concluded against the accused is 
that he held out the threat that the complainant and 


the peons would be socially boycotted. (One of the 
witnesses, by the bye, deposed that they were boycotted 
for a few days and then the boycott hdd been 
withdrawn.) Is this an offence under Section 189 of 
the I. P. C.? Injury denotes any harm whatever 
illegally caused to any person. Is social boycott such 
injury? The law is expressly against regarding social 
boycott as illegal injury or criminal intimidation. 
There was no evidence led to show what the social 
boycott was to consist of. There was thus, even 
assuming that everything complained against the 
accused was proved (and we doubt if anything was 
proved ), no warrant for the conviction and the 
‘deterrent ’ sentence. 

The other judgment is that in the case of Emperor 
v. Shivanand and Amritlal. The complainant in the case 
was a stoutly built up-country Musalman, a_ police 
constable, and the witnesses were the motor driver and 
the cleaner. The substance of the complaint was that 
the accused ‘told the complainant and others that they 
were doing the work of a low-born bhangi or dhed,’ 
that ‘the accused No. 2 raised his hands and rushed 
upon the complainant’ and ‘ the accused No.1 actually 
beat a push to the complainant’ (We are quoting 
the Magistrate’s ‘actual’ words — his translation of 
Hindustani dhakka mara gave a push). 

Both the accused pleaded not guilty and the first 
accused submitted as evidence photographs of the 
transaction to show that the whole story was false and 
that the accused No. 2 was not on the scene at all, 
as also to show that the Japti Officer who, according 
to the complainant and the witnesses, was not on the 
scene at all, was there watching tHe operations. The 
Magistrate dismissed this evidence as valueless. If he 
had cared to serve the ends of justice he could easily 
have asked the prosecution witnesses if the photographs 
correctly represented the transaction. But he did 
nothing of the kind, found that the accused had offered 
resistance inasmuch as they said to the complainant 
and others that ‘they were doing the work of a low-born 
bhangi or dhed,’ and also found that the accused 
raised their hands and ‘actually beata pusn’ to the 
complainant, a burly Baloch whose one blow could 
have crushed them to atoms! He sentenced them to 
three months’ rigorous imprisonment under Sec. 183 


and to six months’ rigorous imprisonment under 
Sec. 353, and ordered the sentences to run con- 
secutively ! 

Now here, too, even if we assume that all the 


facts complained against the accused were proved (and 
we doubt if anything was proved), the offence of 
resistance is not proved against them; and that even if 
both offences committed during the same transaction 
were proved against them, separate sentences under 
Secs. 183 and 353 could not be passed against the 
accused under the express provisions of Sec. 71 of the 
Indian Penal Code. 


_M. D. 
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The Facts about India 


A Reply to Miss Mayo 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 
II 


The two greatest names in modern India, Tagore 
and Gandhi, whose moral weight throughout the 
world is undoubted, are brought forward, again and 
in this book for the obvious purpose of 


again, 
depreciation. : iii 
The writer pictures Gandhiji as living at ease 


in his ‘pleasant and comfortable home at Sabarmaiti,’ 
writing his earnest pleas for cow protection, while in 
the heart of the city of Ahmedabad is a cow-shelter, 
which is utterly unfit to be described. The inference 
is, that with this highest Indian type of moral 
character, profession and practice are very far apart. 

With Tagore’s name, she has dealt in an even 
more hostile manner, seeking again to represent that 
his profession of social reform is altogether different 
from his practice. The accusation is exactly the same, 
but it is far more embittered. 

This part of her book is so bad that it cannot be 
dismissed in silence. It is also necessary to deal with 
it at the outset, because, more than anything else, it 
reveals the character and method of the writer. Let 
me first take her reference to Tagore. 

I have lived .with the Poet for over fifteen years, 
as his daily companion, and have shared his innermost 
thoughts as no other European friend has ever done. 
No Indian has done more than Ravindranath Tagore 
to condemn the very social evils about which 
Miss Mayo writes. For doing this, he has been attacked 
on countless occasions by his own countrymen. He 
is now nearly seventy years old, and from his youth 
upward he has ever stood in the front rank of social 
reformers as a writer. He has risked unpopularity 
again and again by emphasing at all times the truth, 
that the remedy lies within. At Shantiniketan, he has 
built a school, where boys and girls are educated 
together with perfect freedom; he has always set his 
face against child marriage, the prohibition of widow 
remarriage, the purdah system, and also against 
“untouchability.. He has, at all times, encouraged 
modern scientific methods of medicine, sanitation, 
prevention of disease, etc., and has spent patrimony 
and yearly income in advancing these causes. Here 
then is a figure that Miss Mayo ought to have 
commended, as fulfilling in his own person the things 
that she requires of modern India. 

Instead of this, she has deliberately misrepresented 
him in every reference she has made to him. In 
two places she represents him as an upholder of infant 
marriage, ‘taking out of its context and misquoting 
a passage from an essay on the Hindu marriage ideal. 
She tries to make him out to profess. modernism in 
Europe and reactionary obscurantism in India. If she 
had known his character and reputation in India, as a 
radical social reformer, practising fearlessly what he 
preached; or if she had been able to read Bengali, 
she could easily have found out that the Poet had 
already himself wholeheartedly condemned in the 
strongest manner those very social evils she attacks. 
If again she had taken the pains to visit Shantiniketan, 
there the whole place would have shown her the cruel 
injustice that she has done to one of India’s greatest sons. 


No less unjust, and even more scandalous, is her 
attempt to make Tagore an enemy of modern medical 
science as compared with the eastern system, called 
Ayurvedic. On such a point, she cannot find any 
quotation to refer to in Tagore’s writings, and 
therefore she . ‘ally invents one, ascribing it to him. 
She writes: “With such men as Sir Ravindranath 
Tagore, the poet, fervently declaring that Ayurvedic 
science surpasses anything the West can offer.” 
This is referred to in the index under the 
heading ‘ Tagore quoted.’ Such a_ supposed quotation 
from Tagore is a deliberate fabrication. Not only 
does it never appear in any of his writings, but further: 
he does not hold this view at all. So far from being 
opposed to western medical science, he has a profound 
regard for it. He has expressed this on every 
occasion and also embodied it in a practical form at 
Shantiniketan itself. He gave his own son to be 
educated in modern western science in America, and is 
himself no slight student of western medicine. ‘There 
is, perhaps, nothing in the West for which he has 
such admiration as the medical and sanitary science, 
which has removed sa much unnecessary suffering 
from the world. 

With regard to the other great name in modern 
India, Gandhiji, her treatment is hardly less 
supercilious and contemptuous. It is true, she praises 
him for some of his outspoken utterances; but she is 
at pains to condemn him almost in the same breath. 
Her worst piece of writing is her description of a 
very sacred and deeply moving story concerning his 
friendship with the doctor who operated on him for 
appendicitis at Poona. Few things in the book are so 
cruel as her garbled version of that incident. As one 
who was very closly connected with Gandhiji at 
that very time, I can assert that she has deliberately 
misrepresented his own position and put words into 
his own and. the doctor’s mouth which they never 
uttered. A glance also at Gandhiji’s speech at the 
opening of the Tibbia College in Delhi, where eastern 
medicine is taught side by side with  westerr 
medicine, would show that his attitude towards westen. 
science is quite different from what Miss Mayo has 
suggested. 

Not merely has Miss Mayo thus traduced India’s 
noblest names, whom all the world honours, but she 
has also misrepresented less distinguished persons in a 
similar manner. I have betore me a copy of a letter 
from Miss K. M. Bose of Lahore, a kindly, innocent 
lady, who could never do injury to a single soul. 
Miss Mayo interviewed her on the strength of an 
introduction, and then misinterpreted almost everything 
she said in the course of a private conversation, 
publishing her own statement of the interview without 
showing it to Miss Bose. 

Since this matter of public courtesy is important, 
if brotherhood and equality are to be established 
between nations, I would add one other instance, 
where her use of an interview, for the sake 
of her own propaganda, has been almost equally 
reprehensible. A few days ago, I went to Dayal 
Bagh, near Agra, where the settlement of the Radha- 
swami religious sect, comprising over two thousand 
people, has been established. Miss Mayo had paid a 
visit, on the strength of an introduction, and had been 
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welcomed with perfect hospitality by the revered Head 
of the Institution. At Dayal Bagh, the social evils 
that Miss Mayo most condemns have been eliminated 
and the settlement is a model of cleanliness and 
sanitation. Girls are properly educated and married at 
a mature age. A maternity hospital is provided to 
relieve the suffering of childbirth. There is no sign 
of caste superiority, or purdah, or untouchability. 
The Institution is entirely self-supporting, and it is 
managed by Indians themselves. It would be difficult 
to find a place that has more completely fulfilled 
Miss Mayo’s demand for efficiency and cleanliness 
according to her own western standard. ‘I would 
confine,’ she writes, ‘my enquiry to such a work-a-day 
ground as_ public health and _ its contributing 
factors.’ 

Here, in Dayal Bagh, she could find everything to 
her own heart’s desire. But, as far as I have gathered, 
not a word of all this is mentioned in her book, nor 
is the name mentioned in the index. No single 
sentence of praise is given for such efficient Indian 
business management; not a reference is made to the 
peculiarly Indian method by which reverence for 
religion subserves the most practical moral end. All 


this is ignored; and merely a sentence is extracted 
from a very long conversation, which she had 
with the Guru, concerning cruelty to cows, wherein 


(as he has publicly protested ) his meaning has been 
twisted round to suit Miss Mayo’s own purpose. 

The result of repeated shocks like these, hindering 
the cultivation of international good will, has been 
disastrous beyond any immediate recovery. For no 
visitor from the West, however honest in purpose, 
and however desirous of encouraging friendship, is 
likely to be received with open arms in future, as 
Miss Mayo herself was received. A barrier has been 
raised against free and spontaneous social intercourse 
which will take many years to -break down. 
This discourstey, coming at the most critical moment 
of all, when mutual appreciation is more needed than 
anything else, in order to bring the peoples of East 
and West together, represents a tragedy in human 
fellowship. 

Let me explain by an illustration. My own home 
in India is at Shantiniketan. In her book, there was 
inscribed,— for all the world to read,— her calumny 
of Tagore. Every member of the Ashram had felt 
deeply the wound. Recently, a telegram was received 
from another lady journalist saying that she wished to 
come and visit the Ashram. When the news went 
round, an anxious request was made to the Poet not 
to grant her an interview, in case she might turn out 
to be another ‘Miss Mayo.’ Only the magnanimity 
of the Poet himself, and his complete freedom from 
distrust of any kind, prevented 4 refusal being given. 
This new lady visitor, after her arrival, told me that 
the publication of Miss Mayo’s book had already 
ruined her own tour. Instead of being received freely, 
people were frightened to speak. Slight incidents 
like these, when multiplied hundreds of times, represent 
a destruction of mutual trust and confidence that is 
hard to estimate. 

In closing this section, it is mecessary to say 
with, emphasis, that it is surely not the work 
of friendship for a foreigner, who comes on a short 


visit, to seek to lay bare, without any light or shade, 
every possible evil she can find, and at the same to 
pass over, without notice or appreciation, very nearly 
everything that is good. Such an exclusive process 
denotes a definite desire to hinder rather than to 
support. The very fact that on the appearance of 
this books an immediate protest has gone forth from 
every side, condemning its misstatements, is itself a 
convincing testimony, that the profession of friendship 
with which she begins, and with which also she closes 
her book, is found wanting in practice. 

The greater proportion of the workers of the 
world, whose lives are taken up from morning to 
night with incessant toil, either in the fields, or 
workshops, will obviously have no opportunity of 
reading Mother India themselves. They are therefore 
likely to obtain only hearsdy evidence about it. But 
the news, hostile to India, has very rapidly been broad- 
casted in all sorts of ways. It is said, that the book 
is ‘ heavily documented,’ ‘crowded with facts, ’ and 
“stocked with reliable quotations.’ It is asserted, that 
“the evidence proves the Indian people to be socially 
degraded and uncivilised in a way that the world had 
never been led to imagine.’ It is openly affirmed, 
that ‘Indians have low sexual standards and morals.’ 

There is clear proof that this propaganda has been 
sedulously circulated by interested persons. To name 
one imstance only of its harmful effect, it has become 
apparent, since the book has been published, that the 
attitude of the Labour Movement in Great Britain has 
been slightly changed towards India. The kindly 
consideration and good will, which existed before, has 
in some measure disappeared; a critical censorious attitude 
is observable, which is hard for India to understand. 
The gulf between India and Great Britain has grown 


wider owing to this widely circulated book. 
(To be continued ) 


All-India Cow Protection Association 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 


Previously acknowledged Rs. 7,243-15-6 


Sheth Madangopal Delhi 1-0-0 
Narandas Goil Jhunjhna 10-0-~0 
Chunilal M. Patel Bombay 2~0~0 
Mohan Joshi Almoda 3-0-0 
Jamnadas Shah Bombay 2-~0-0 
Samshersinh Murijmal Hyderabad 5-0-0 
Hariichchha Sundarji Desai Rajkot 1-0-9 
Ramdas Jagannathprasad Abunagar 5~0-0 
Prabhakunvar Ajaramar Gheria Jetpur 5-0-0 
V. L. Gadamvar Yeotmal 5-0-0) 
Kalyansinhji Jadeja Sanganva 5-0~0 
Nathibai Jivram Kothari Kachcha-Kotda 5-0-0 
Mamabai Bhimji Purushottam t 5-0-0 
Maganbhai Chhotabhai Patel Kampala 63-0-0 
Ramacharan Rastogi Abunagar 5-0-0 
Venimadhava Rastogi AI 5-0-0 
Lakshmibai Phadke Akola 5-0-9 
Raghunath Ganesh Pandit . 5-0-0 
M. K. Subrahmanyam Tapa 4-10-0 
Chajjuram Shimla 25-0—0 
Jhikubhai Balachand Benani Gondal 51-0-0 
Kaku Anandji Kachchha-Mandvi 101-0-0 
Motilal Nyalchand Bombay 51-0-0 


Total Rs. 7,613-9-6 
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True and False Industrialisation 


“YT cannot accept a merely territorial definition of 
national wealth. Hoards buried under the earth or in 
the coffers of a few millionaires are not national wealth. 
That alone is national wealth which is equably distri- 
buted among the millions,” said C. R., addressing a 
typical gathering of intellectual and critical men at 


Poona. 


“You cannot distribute wealth equably after 
producing it. You won’t succeed in getting men to 
agree to it, But you can so produce wealth as to 


secure equable distribution before producing it. That 


is Khadi. 

“Like a good father claiming that family property 
should be divided equally among all his children, we 
want that Agriculture and Cloth must be treated as 
ancestral family assets in India and should belong to 
the millions. Both are ancient industries in which all 
can take part, and almost everywhere, in the homes 
of the millions. So these are assets for equal division. 
We do not object to industrialisation. We object only 
to false and unfair industrialisation. Have true indus- 
trialisation. Do not rob the poor millions of the only 
means of honourable life and call it industrialisation ! 
Invent and organise a thousand other forms of 
industrialisation if you can, other than agriculture and 
cloth-making, which must belong to all and not be 
monopolised by captains of power industry. No father 
would object to any member of the family claiming 
his self-acquisition. So also let capitalists build up 
special industries. But Agriculture and Cloth must be 
left untouched as common property, for it is the only 
asset for the poorer members of the nation. 


“Let the poor go to the mills,’ you may say. 
But no one, who has seen the pitiable condition of 
the strikers now in Bombay, can fail to see what 
happens to the poor man who leaves his home for a 
factory city. After years of toil, the one lakh and 
odd men now dismissed from the mills at Bombay 
have not enough in their pockets to pay their fares 
home, and wish to go in deputation to the Governor 
for free railway passes. They have saved nothing 
and have acquired the evil habits of improvidence, 
drink, gambling, and a loose attitude towards moral 
restraints. The peasants of India, men and women, are 
gentle, industrious and good folk, semi-starved and 
illiterate, but possessing a culture of which any nation 
may be proud, and to turn sucha people into victims 
of vice is not a good national programme. 


“For all these years of capitalistic industrialisation, 
we have secured work in the textile power industry 
including all the net-work of gins and presses in the 
smaller towns to 4 lakhs of men and women. This 
is not much when more than 2,000 lakhs of souls 
wait outside. Look at the other picture. In four 
years, by dint of hard work and public support, we 
have given supplementary work in their own homes 
to one lakh of people. It is not a bad record for the 
Spinners’ Association. Insignificant, you may say; and 
I agree that it is but asmall achievement. It is small, 
but only as a seed is small. A big tree will grow out 
of this seed, under which, as under the Indian banian 
tree, an army can rest. While you cannot infinitely 
multiply or successfully manage your factories, we can 
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multiply the charkha “almost infinitely and make it into 
a spreading tree to give shelter to all the peasantry 
in this vast country of ours,” 


Spinning in Municipal Schools 

The Secretary, Khadi Board, Jalgaon, sends me & 
well-prepared tabulated report of takli and charkha 
spinning in its Municipal schools. The report covers 
the period between 15th June 1927 and 15th 
February 1928. 149 girls and 126 boys were 
spinning either on the takli or the wheel. The 
time allowed was from 25 minutes to 50 minutes 
per day. The total output was 4,48,000 yards. The 
maximum speed on the takli was 125 yards per 
hour and on the wheel 325 yards. This is a creditable 


record. What has been possible in the Jalgaon 
Municipal schools is possible in all the Municipal 
schools. It can be shown that if the nation willed it, 


it could get all the yarn it needs through its school-going 
children and teach them self-respect and self-reliance 
during their scholastic life a period which some falsely 
think is one of irresponsibility and indulgence. 1 note 
that only boys spinning on the wheels do their own 
carding. The implication is that the others do not. It 
is being more and more realised that the secret of 
good spinning is not merely good but perfect carding. 
This can be attained only if every one cards for himself 
or herself. If it is learnt truly it is easily learnt. 
Another suggestion I venture to offer is that no time 
should be.lost in turning all the yarn spun into Khadi 
and for that purpose either one of the promising boys 
should be trained or one of the teachers should learn 
the art of weaving. Failing that the local 
should be induced to weave such yarn. 


weaver 


M. K. G. 


Ajmal Jamia Fund 
Previously acknowledged in 


Young India of 17-5—'28 Rs. 7,649-7-0 


Mistake in totalling on 17-5-’28 0-8-0 
S. M. Abdullah Saheb 50-0-0 
Hakim Mahomed Jameel Khan Saheb Delhi 100-0-0 
A Sympathiser . 5-0-1) 
Zameerul Haque Saheb Ki 10-0-0 
Karimuddin Saheb Kang 10—0-0 
M. Sarwarkhan Hafiz Ashgar Nizamabad 82-2-0 
Kh. Hasan Nizami Saheb Delhi 100—0-0 
Cawnpore Musalmans 86-8-0 
Hafiz Mahomed Saeed Saheb Delhi 4-9-0 
Shantikumar Bombay 250-0-0 
Satyagraha Ashram, 

earned by manual labour Sabarmati 52—4~3 
Secretary, Bar Association Kannad 9-0-0 


Total Rs. 8,409-6-3 


Ashram Bhajanavali 
6th revised and enlarged edition of the Book of 
Hymns and Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha 
Ashram. Price 2 Annas. Packing and postage, 
1{ anna. Manager, Young India. 


Printed and published by Swami Anand at Navajivan 
Press, Sarkhigarani Vadi, Sarangpur, Ahmedabad, 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER VII 


Kumbha Mela 

On my way to Rangoon where I wanted to meet 
Dr. Mehta I had to halt at Calcutta. I was the guest 
of the late Babu Bhupendranath Basu there. Bengali 
hospitality reached its climax here. In those days I 
was a strict fruitarian, so all the fruits and nuts available 
in Calcutta were ordered for me. ‘The ladies of the 
house kept awake all night skinning various nuts. 
Every possible care was taken in dressing fresh fruit 
in the Indian style. Numerous delicacies were prepared 
for my companions, amongst whom was my son 
Ramdas. Much as I could appreciate this affectionate 
hospitality, I could not bear the thought of a whole 
household being occupied in entertaining two or three 
guests. But as yet I saw no escape from such 
embarrassing attentions. 

On the boat going to Rangoon I was a deck 
passenger. If excess of attention embarrassed us in 
Sjt. Basu’s house, grossest inattention even to the 
elementary comforts of deck passengers was our lot 
or the boat. What was an apology for a bathroom 
was unbearably dirty, the latrines were stinking sinks. 
To use the latrine one had to wade through urine and 
excreta or jump over them. 

This was more ‘than flesh and blood could bear. 
I approached the Chief Officer without avail. If 
anything was lacking to complete the picture of stink 
and filth, the passengers furnished it by their thoughtless 
habits. They spat where they sat, dirtied the surround- 
ings with the leavings of their food, tobacco and 
betel leaves. There was no end to the noise and 
every one tried to monopolise as much room a> 
possible. Their luggage took up more room than 
‘they. We had thus two days of the severest trial. 

On reaching Rangoon I wrote to the Agent of the 
Steamship Company acquainting him with all the facts. 
‘Thanks to this letter and to Dr. Mehta's efforts in the 
matter, the return journey though on deck was less 
~ unbearable. 

_. Im Rangoon my fruitarian diet was again a source 
of additional trouble to the host. But since 
Dr. Mehta’s home was as good as my own, I could 
control somewhat the lavishness of the menu. However 
as I had not set any limit to the articles I might eat, 
the palate and the eye refused to put an effective 
che¢k on the supply of varieties ordered. There were 
no regular hours for meals. Personally I preferred 


having the last meal before nightfall. Nevertheless as 
a rule it could not be had before eight or nine. - 

This- year — 1915 — was the year of the Kumbha 
fair which is held at Hardvar once every 12 years. 
I was by no means eager to attend the fair, but I 
was anxious to meet Mahatma Munshiramji who was 
in his Gurukul. Gokhale’s Society had sent a big 
volunteer corps for service at the Kumbha. Pandit 
Hridayanath Kunzru was at the head, and the late 
Dr. Dev was the medical officer. I was invited to 
send the Phoenix party to assist them and so Maganlal 
Gandhi had already preceded me. On my return 
from Rangoon, I joined the band. 

The journey from Calcutta to Hardvar was parti , 
cularly trying. Sometimes the compartments had no 
lights. From Saharanpur we were huddled into 
carriages for goods or cattle. These had no roofs, 
and what with the blazing midday sun overhead and 
the scorching iron floor beneath, we were all but 
roasted. The pangs of thirst caused by even such a 
journey as this could not persuade orthodox Hindus 
to take water, if it was “Musalmani." They waited 
until they could get the ‘Hindu’ water. These very 
Hindus, let it be noted, do not so much as _ hesitate 
or inquire, when during illness the doctor administers 
them wine, or prescribes beef tea or a Musalman or 
Christian compounder gives them wafer ! 

Our stay in Shantiniketan had taught us that the 
scavenger’s ‘work would be our special function in 
India. Now for the volunteers in Hardvar tents had 
been pitched in a dharmashala, and Dr. Dev had dug 
some pits to be used as latrines. He had to depend on 
paid scavengers for looking after these. Here was work 
for the Phoenix party. We offered to cover up the excreta 
with earth and to see to their disposal, and Dr. Dev 
gladly accepted our offer. The offer was naturally made 
by me, but it was Maganlal Gandhi who had to execute 
it. My business was mostly to keep sitting im the 
tent giving darshan and holding religious and other 
discussions with numerous pilgrims. who called on me. 
This left me not a minute which I could call my 
own. I was followed even to the bathing ghat by 
these darshan seekers, nor did they leave me alone 
whilst I was having my meals. Thus it was in Har- 
dvar that I realised what a deep impression my humble 
services in South Africa had made throughout the 
whole of India, 
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But this was no enviable position to be in, 
as though I was between the devil and’ the deep — 
Where no one recognised me, I had to put up with 
the hardships that fall to the lot of the millions in this 
land, e. g., in railway travelling. Where I was surrounded 
by people who had heard of me I was the victim of 
their craze for darshan. Which of the two conditions 
was more pitiable, I have often been at aloss to deter- 
ming. This at least I know that the darshanvalas’ 
blind love has often made me angry, and more often 
sore at heart. Whereas third class travelling, though 
often trying, has been uplifting and has hardly ever 
roused me to anger. 

I was in those days strong enough to roam about 
a lot, and was fortunately not so known as not to be 
able to go in the streets without creating much fuss. 
During these roamings I came to observe more of 
the pilgrims’ absentmindedness, hypocrisy and 
slovenliness, than of their piety. The swarm of 
sadhus, who had descended there, seemed to have 
been born but to enjoy the good things of life. 

Here I saw acow with five feet! I was astonished, 
but knowing men soon disillusioned me. The poor 
fivefooted cow was a sacrifice to the greed of the 
wicked. I learnt that the fifth foot was nothing else 
but a foot cut off from a live calf and grafted upon 
the shoulder of the cow! The result of this double 
cruelty was exploited to fleece the ignorant of their 
money. There was no Hindu but would be attracted 
by a fivefooted cow,and no Hindu but would lavish 
his charity on such a miraculous cow. 

The day of the fair was now upon us. It proved 
a red letter day for me. I had not gone to Hardvar 
with the sentiments of a pilgrim. I have never thought 
of frequenting places of pilgrimage in search of 
piety. But the seventeen lakhs of men that were 
reported to be there could not all be hypocrites or 
mere sightseers. I had no doubt that countless people 
amongst them had gone there to earn merit, and for 
self-purification. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
say to what extent this kind of faith uplifts the soul. 

I therefore passed the whole night immersed in 
deep thought. There were those pious souls in the 
midst of the hypocrisy that surrounded them. They 
would be free of guilt before their Maker. If the visit to 
Hardvar was in itself a sin, I must publicly protest 
against it, and leave Hardvar on the day of Kumbha. 
. If the pilgrimage to Hardvar and to the Kumbha fair 
was not sinful, I must impose some act of self-denial on 
myself in atonement for the iniquity prevailing there, 
and purify myself. This was quite natural for me. 
My life is based on disciplinary resolutions. I thought 
of the unnecessary trouble I had caused to my hosts 
at Calcutta and Rangoon, who had so lavishly entertained 
me, I therefore decided to limit the articles of my diet 
and to have my final meal before sunset. I was convinced 
that if I did not impose these restrictions on myself, 
I should put my future hosts to considerable incon- 
vénience and should engage them in serving me rather 
than engage myself in service. So | pledged myself 
néver whilst in India to take more than five 
articles in twenty four hours, and never to eat after 
dark. 1 gave. the fullest thought to the difficulties 
I might have to face. But I wanted to leave no 
loophole. I rehearsed to myself what would happen 


I felt 
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during an illness, if I counted medicine among the 
five articles, and made no exception in favour of 
special articles of diet. I finally decided that there 
should be no exception on any account whatsoever. 

I have been under these vows for now thirteen 
years, They have subjected me to-a_ severe test, but. 
I am able to testify that they have also served as my 
shield. I am of opinion that they have added a few 
years to my life and saved me from many an illness. 
(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Cameos from Bardoli 
The Latest Recruit 

All the way from Surat to Bardoli people were 
talking of a village under siege, but none had a clear 
idea a3 to what the thing would be like. I learnt on 
reaching Bardoli that this latest device had originated 
from the fertile brain of the latest recruit who has 
been placed instead of Gulabbhai, now transferred, 
evidently because he could not present Government with 
as heavy a toll of buffaloes as was expected from 
him, This new friend paid a visit to Dr.Sumant and 
Shrimati Sharadaben, pretending that he wanted to 
purchase Khadi, and then laid his cards on the table. 
He disdains to talk in his mother tongue, and makes it 
a point to talk in English. One can understand the 
Resident Magistrate writing his judgments. in English— 
and coining new idioms like. ‘beating a push’ — because 
he is bound to write them in English. But it is 
difficult to see why this friend must parade his 
English everywhere. ‘The people must pay up now,’ 
he suggests. “When I come as Mamlatdar’—that is the 
supreme goal of his ambition — ‘I shall revise the 
settlement.’ No wonder people call him ‘ Chhota 
Commissioner,’ and Messrs. Smart, Anderson and Co. 
had better beware. He talks of the quickness and 
effectiveness with which he would push on the attach- 
ment operations and he imagines he has authority to 
do everything short of shooting. He passes on a 
suggestion to Sjt. Vallabhbhai, through Dr. Sumant 
and Shrimati Sharadaben, that Sjt. Vallabhbhai should 
see the Collector, discuss matters with him and seek 
redress! As a Japti Officer, he says, he would be 
satisfied if he can capture at least one buffalo a day. 
‘It was weariness of the flesh to talk to this man,’ 
said Shrimati Shardaben, ‘and yet he went on boring 
us for upwards of an hour,’ 

“I shall not go out of the four corners of the 
law,’ he assured Dr.Sumant and within a few hours 
of the,talk laid the siege in question. 

The Siege 

The actual siege was in respect of a single house, 
though the armed policeman who sat at the front 
door with a Circle Inspector and the two Pathans 
who guarded the back door were ready to pounce 
upon any door that opened within their beat. The 
Japtidar chooses to call this a ‘ picket’ and is annoyed 
at its being described as a ‘siege,’ though he is 
evidently incapable of visualistmg what it must mean to 
the people in the house. The men were posted there 
at 2-30 a. m. and were there until 6 p. m. when we 
visited the place. The house belonged to an old 
pensioner aged about 75. He has not even signed the 
Satyagraha pledge, but the new Japtidar thought that 
the best way to coerce this pensioner was to put. hig 
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house under a siege. The old man’s wife was sitting 
on the storey of the house, rosary in hand, and 
repeating Ramanama. ‘I hope, old mother, you are 
not afraid,’ said Vallabhbhai to her. “Why should I 
be afraid ?’ she said. ‘We are under your protection.’ 
Not mine, but Rama’s protection,’ said Sjt. Vallabhbhai. 
How about the Pathans and the policeman ?’ some 
one asked. “They are welcome at my door. ‘Thanks 
to our Satyagraha, they are here. They had otherwise 
no occasion to pay us a visit!’ 

Not an ill word, nor one of anger, though the old 
woman had not been able to go out of her house 
those 15 hours. 

That is the non-violence with which Bardoli meets 
savagery. 

Righteous Indignation 

He was a peasant from Rayam. He had been 
summoned to stand his trial for refusing to obey a 
public servant's order. He was beside himself with 
joy. ‘This is the first time I shall be getting up the 
steps of a law cour’,’ he said to me. ‘For the last 
fifty years within my memory not a single man from 
my village has had occasion to go to court. We have 
quarrels of course, but we always settle them ourselves.’ 
This man was put up before a third class magistrate 
for an offence under Sec. 174. The Sub-Inspector of 
police was the complainant. He deposed that he Lad 


ordered this man to serve as a panch but he had 
refused. “Was the order in writing?’ asked the 
magistrate. ‘Yes,’ said the Sub-Inspector, who always 


speaks in undertones and monosyllables. Our peasant 
had heard not a word of the story. When however 
the Sub-Inspector’s deposition was read out to him, 
the peasant sprang from his seat, his eyes red with 
rage, and said in a voice that shook the court, the 
good-humoured magistrate laughing all the while: 
“Are you saying all this with God as witness?’ 
indignantly asked the peasant. ‘ With God as witness!’ 
he shcuted and asked: ‘Are you telling the truth 
when you say that you gave me a written order?’ He 
was a God-fearing man and was outraged at God’s name 
being outraged. Lying may be quite common ina 
law court, but the good peasant had never before been 
to such ‘temples of justice.’ 
At 11-30 p. m. 

A village a few miles from Sarbhon with its 
meeting of overa thousand people, men, women and 
children, all waiting in expectation of Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s 
arrival from 8 o’clock. Sjt. Vallabhbhai had as usual 
a heavy programme that evening too. Several 
villages waylaid him, some wanting to have a 
meeting, and some intent on presenting the women’s 
purse. Loss of time was inevitable, but how could 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai refuse their request? And so where 
he was expected at. about 8 p. m. he reached at 
11: The bulk of the. meeting at any other place 
outside Bardoli would have been dozing at this hour. 
But these including the youngsters and children were 
all on the -tiptoe of expectation and listened with rapt 
attention until 11-30. The plain and simple message 
of Sjt. Vallabhbhai may be summed up briefly 
thus: “I am told the obliging sahebs are trying to 
break your resolve. Let them try their best. I am 
trying to teach the peasants’ children to drink fearlessness 
with their mother’s milk. My advice, therefore, to you 


is simple. Tell those obliging officers, * You are already 
dead. Don’t try to kill us. Tous, keeping one’s 
resolve is life, breaking it is deathh We know why 
you are persuading us to follow a suicidal policy, 
because you know that you are helpless without your 
service. You have been trained in different traditions, 
outside your service you are lame and helpless. It is 
therefore in your interest to break us. Well, we are 
not going to listen to you. We know our duty. Even 
without our lands and without our belongings we are 
not going to be helpless. We have strong hands and 
feet and so long as we can use them, no material loss 
can affect us.’ ”’ 


Where Canker has been at Work 


This meeting was in Mota which has earned the 
displeasure of the whole Taluka because three or four 
of its landholders broke their resolve the other day. 
These apologised in due course, but the apology had 
no meaning. Yhere were reports that they were: trying 
to corrupt others in conspiracy with some of ‘the 
police hirelings. The enthusiastic meeting and those 
who attended it dispelled all fears. Sjt. Vallabhbhai who 
is never at a loss fot'astriking metaphor said: “Theres 
are two kinds of flies—-the ordinary fly and the honey 
bee. The latter makes it its business to ge in search 
of flowers in the remote8t wilds and lays the world 
under an obligation by preparing the sweetest honey. 
The haunts of the fly, on the other hand, are places 
of dirt and filth, and its business is not to spread 
sweetness, but infection. Such flies I hear have beenat 


work here. I tell you, ignore them or simply ward 
them off. If there is no dirt or filth about you they 
will not dare to come near you. Give them ne 


opportunity to come near you.’’ The friends in the 
meoting assured Sjt. Vallabhbhai that- there was no such 
fear, and a woman who has lands on her own account 
and who was in the meeting said: ‘We know our 
duty. We shall never pay. For myself I should be 
ready to come to your Les and work away at the 
wheel. The young men in the village had been busy 
making collections, and \ Rs.450 in several small 
collections was handed overt to Sjt. Vallabhbhai. The 
village had already paid Rs.\200 odd. 


Parsi Friends 


We attended a meeting in the Raniparaj aréa. 
There was a strong rumour that Government had 
transferred large plots of land in the area to one 
Manaji, a Parsi. He has purchased some of the’ 
attached property in the Taluka and is thick with the 
local officials and so the rumour was not without 
its foundation. Now three Parsi friends attended 
this meeting of the Raniparaj people. Sjt. Vallabkbhai 
did not know them but thought that being Parsis 
they might convey to Manaji what he said that: 
evening. The man-came in for very severe strictures 
and some of us felt that the Parsi guests of the 
evening might take some offence. No fear. At the 
conclusion of the -meeting the friends came to 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai, shook hands with him and placed 
Rs. 11 each before him as their contribution: As they 
were going, one of them smilingly told Sjt. Vallabbhai 
that he probably did not know that one of the three 
was an uncle of Manaji’s. Sjt. Vallabhbhai laughed in 


surprise. ‘No, sir,’ assured the Parsi frieads, ‘you 
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were right in saying what you did. We are ashamed 
of his conduct. In his misdeeds he stands alone. 
He has been ever thus and- there is no love lost 
between him and the members of his family. We 
are thoroughly ashamed of his conduct.’ 


M. D. 


| Young India 


Bardoli 2 on Trial 


( By M. K. Gandhi) 

One may hastily think that the Government is on 
its trial in Bardoli. But that would be a wrong 
opinion. The Government has been tried and found 
wanting scores of times. ‘Frightfulness’ is its code 
of conduct when its vital parts are affected. If its 
prestige or its revenue is in danger, it seeks to sustain 
it either by means fair or foul. It does not hesitate to 
resort to terrorism and cover it with unblushing 
untruths. The latest information that Pathans are 
now being posted in villages with imstructions to 
surround the houses of the villagers day and night 
need not cause either surprise or anger. The surprise 
is that they have not yet let loose in Bardolia 
punitive police and declared martial law. We ought 
by this_ time to know what a punitive police or 
martial-law means. It is evident that by the latest 
form of ‘frightfulness’ the Government is seeking to 
goad people into some act of violence, be it ever so 
slight, to justify their enactment of the last act in the 
tragedy. 

Will the people of Bardoli stand this last trial ? 
They have already staggered Indian humanity. They 
have shown heroic patience in the midst of great 
provocation. Will they stand the greatest provocation 
that can be offered? If they will, they will have gained 
everything. Imprisonments, forfeitures, deportations, 
death must all be taken in the ordinary course by 
those who count honour before everything else. When 
the terror becomes unbearable, let the peopl2 leave the 
land they have hitherto believed to be theirs. It is 
wisdom to vacate houses or places that are plague- 
infected. Tyranny is a kind of plague and when it 
is likely to make us angry or weak, it is wisdom to 
leave the scene of such temptation. History is full of 
instances of brave people having sought exile in 
preference to surrender to zoolum. 

Let me hope however that such a step will not be 
necessary. One hears rumours of intercessions :by well- 
meaning friends. They have the right,it may 
be even their duty, to intercede. But let these friends 
fealise the significance of the movement. They are not 
to represent a weak cause or a weak people. ‘he 
people of Bardoli stand for an absolutely just cause. 
They ask no favour, they seek only justice. They do 
not ask any one to consider their case to be true. 
Their cause is to seek.an independent, open, judicial 
inquiry and they undertake to abide by the verdict: of 
such a tribunal. To-deny the tribunal is to deny 
justice which the Government have hitherto done. 
The means at the disposal of the people are self- 
suffering. Insuch a cause then minimum and maximum 


are almost convertible terms. Those who rely upon 
self-suffering for redress of a grievance cannot afford 
to rate it higher than it actually is. Those therefore 
who will intervene will harm the people and their 
cause, if they do not appreciate the implications of 
the struggle which cannot be lightly given up or 
compromised. 

The public have a duty to perform by the 
Satyagrahis. The response is already being made to 
Vallabhbhai’s appeal for funds. It will be remembered 
that he refused to make the appeal as long as it was 
possible to refrain. The imprisonments have made the 
appeal imperative. I have no doubt that the response 
will be quick and generous. Equally necessary is the 
expression of enlightened public opinion. Let the 
public study the facts carefully and then cover the 
whole’ of the land with public meetings. I like 
the suggestion made by Sjt. Jairamdas that June 12th 
or any other suitable day should be proclaimed as 
Bardoli day when meetings representing all parties 
may be held to pass resolutions and make collections 
in aid of the sufferers of Bardoli. 


Government and Bardoli 


The full text of the correspondence that passed 
between the Gujarat members of the Bombay Council 
and the Government has now been published. About. 
the supercilious tone of the letters from Government, 
the less said the better. And no-one could have 
exposed the hollowness of their only defence—the last 
straw that they are catching at— viz. that. famous 
vote of the 13th March, better than Sjt. Jairamdas has 
done in his sober and deliberate pronouncement as 
president ‘of the Surat District Conference. There is 
one argument—the only argument advancéd—that seems 
to have escaped the notice of all who have commented 
on the correspondence. The rental basis. on which 
Mr. Anderson based his report, has not been mentioned 
at all. The Council members are told: “He (His 
Excellency ) is further satisfied that since the date of 
the previous revision settlement which was made 30 
years ago, the profits of agriculture in Bardoli taluka 
have increased by much more than 20 per cent. and 
that consequently it is equitable that the assessment, 
bein: the share of the profits, the increase of which is 
mainly due to Government action, should be 20 per 
cent. over all.” But who has determined the profits ? 
Mr. Jayakar resorted to thesame argument which, the 
secretary who drafted the latest correspondence seems 
to have forgotten, was torn to shreds by Mr. Anderson 
himself. “Here,” said Mr. Anderson in _ his report, 
“there is no foothold, nothing definite that one can 
possibly use as the foundation for anything. ... He 
shows that the probable increase in the gross produce 
of the taluka is something like 15 lakhs, and then only 
it begins to dawn upon him that perhaps it is all 
irrelevant because if the cost of production had increased 
likewise by 15 lakhs there wauld be no increase on which 
any further demand for a share in the rental value 
could be based. Furthermore if the cost of production 
had increased say by 17 lakhs and not 15 then 
there is a case for actual reduction. Now how is 
Mr. Jayakar going to determine for us whether the 
increased cost of production has or has not altogether 
exceeded the increased value of the produce? He has 
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nothing more to say than that 


certainly be ignored.’ In fact he leaves the main gate 
of the fort wide open. The whole of his conclusion 
could be rushed and overthrown in a moment without 
there being in his report a single word of reply by any 
one who alleges that the cost of production has 
increased more than the price of the produce. I am 
afraid that almost the whole of Mr. Jayakar’s report 
from paragraph 57 to paragraph 65 is irrelevant, and 
worse than that it is positively dangerous as affording 
no justification for his proposals and 
arguments against them.’’ Let Government read and 
ponder over these remarks of their own Settlement 
Commissioner. ‘Let it take its stand if. it will on 
sheer force and a consciousness of power,’ as 
Sjt. Jairamdas said. ‘Let it not attempt to support a 
morally weak position by misleading arguments and 
incorrect statements.’ 

Sjt. Jairamdas’ speech was a reasoned but severe 
indictment of the Government’s attitude and methods 
in Bardoli, and was worthy of the occasion and the 
great gathering that listened to him. It was the most 
successful conference that Surat has ever had for many 
along year. Nearly ten to fifteen thousand people 
were sitting in the pandal which was packed to suffo- 
cation and thousands had to stay out. The remotest 
villages in all the talukas of Surat were represented 
and all of them brought their quota of the Satyagraha 
fund. A Gujarati translation of Sjt. Jairamdas’ speech 
was read at the meeting, but he prefaced it with oral 
remarks in Hindustani. He said in effect: ‘‘ He had 
no occasion to preside over the Conference when 
the whole country was watching the heroic struggle in 
pleasant wonderment. All that he could do was to 
bow to their great leader in reverence and bow to 
the great men and women who were carrying on the 
struggle against methods which were a disgrace to the 
Government.” Sjt. Vallabhbhai who could be heard 
throughout the pandal, as_ silence reigned when he 
spoke, remorselessly exposed Government methods and 
declared his determination to give no quarter, until an 
honourable settlement was made. He _ was loudly 
cheered by each and all who testified eloquently 
that he had captured the hearts of the ‘people. The 
resolutions congratulated the leaders of Satyagraha, 
and the Satyagrahis who were heroically carrying 
on the struggle, condemned methods of lawlessness 
and declared that an all-Gujarat agitation might have 
to be launched if Government did not mend their 
ways. There were other resolutions asking people 
from outside not to help Government by bidding at 
auctions in Bardoli or puichasing forfeited lands 


‘this factor cannot 


protesting against the proposed bill about fixing the’ 


revenue assessment and calling upon the people to 
observe the 12th June as Bardoli day in protest 
against the Government attitude to Bardoli and in 
support of the Satyagraha movement. 

Sjt. Manilal Kothari towards the close of the 
Conference made a stirring appeal for men and 
money. Money poured in, over a_ thousand rupees 
was collected on the spot,—the great crowd and the 
late hour making collection work difficult,— and house 
to house collections will be organised 
the district. 

M. D. 


suggesting — 


throughout — 


‘Economics of Khaddar ’ 


A Review 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 


This new book on Khaddar by Richard Gregg 
represents a devotion of thought and a patient research 
rarely found amid the rush of the world in which we 
live today. Every page has been written and 
re-written with loving anxious care, in order that not 
a word might be misplaced, or a single sentence be 
inserted, that had not been thoroughly tested. Therefore 
its value is very high indeed. Most of it is pioneer 
work. The author shows convincingly, without the 
use of difficult technical terms, that Khaddar is not 
Only sound economics, but also the only possible way 
to reach the villagers of India in detail. Other things 
may have to wait: Khaddar can begin at once, 
wherever there is the least desire for progress, and 
workers are forthcoming. 

On many occasions, I have been asked, by those 
who were sincerely anxious to give every credit to 
the Khadi movement, to name some book which 
could present the facts in a readable form and also 
answer the economic objections. I used to refer them 
to the Prize Essay on Khaddar. This is admirable 
in its own way. But the authors have spent too 
much of the space at their disposal on their historical 
introduction. The, historical argument, about what 
happened in India more than a century ago, becomes 
almost more prominent than the direct economical 
argument as to the success of Khaddar today. 
Therefore, the Prize Essay, good as it was, did not 
satisfy my enquirers. Now, however, I have the very 
book needed: and already the publisher has been 
asked to distribute copies to important persons, whose 
hearty acceptance of the Khaddar principle might 
carry great weight both inside and outside India. 

Richard Gregg’s argument is thoroughly scientific, 
and thus directly meets the modern mind. He has 
worked right through ail that.can be said for capitalist 
production, and has found the whole process wasteful 
and uneconomic. Indeed, he has been the first to 
show me, in terms that I could easily understand, 
that the so-called economic advantages which come 
from big business are set off by losses, which have 
to be calculated, not merely in wastage of energy, 
but also in pitiful destruction of moral character. 

Curiously enough, only two days ago I happened to 
see this very thesis unconsciously carried one step 
farther forward by another writer. The article was 
written by one, who had not the least idea of the 
economics of Khaddar. He was discussing education, 
and he pointed out,— what Wordsworth loved to teach,— 
that the greatest, best, and noblest of all educators 
is Nature. The boy or girl, divorced from: the 
village life, might become intellectually clever; but such - 
a town child had never been silently and imperceptibly 
moulded by the country, with its open air, its health, 
its beauty, its mystery of growth. If the -Khaddar 
programme can only stem the exodus from the 
village to the town, what an incalculable gain that 
would be to the moral character of the young? 

One of the most fascinating points of Richard 
Gregg’s argument is contained in the first part of his 
book, where he reduces all economic forces down ta 


their equivalents in solar energy. Here, in a wonderful 
way, he shows how truly economical nature is, in her 
own storage methods, and how she works slowly for 
the ages} on the other hand, the modern man, using 
up coal and oil, is a spendthrift, running quickly 
through his capital The author gives convincing 
figures to show this, and his case for the simple 
charkha becomes very strong indeed. 

All will. depend on the next few years. The seed 
of the Khaddar movement has been partly sown. In 
certain. districts it has already germinated. But there 
are lamentable gaps in the ranks of the workers, who 
have been first to plant the good seed. Maganlalbhai 
worked with Richard Gregg at Sabarmati. | A good 
deal of this book is due to his help, and above all to 
his abounding faith in the Khaddar ideal. The two 
minds were intellectually akin, though their birthplaces 
and education were far apart. 

The publication of this book marks one very great 
step forward. It must be followed by other pamphlets, 
working out each point in detail. The intellectual side 
of the.subject must be thoroughly explored. For intellect 
is sorely needed, as well as devotion and sacrifice. 

The driving force behind the modern capitalist system 
is not only the big machinery, but <lso the big mind 
behind the machinery. In the same way, we need to 
have big minds behind the #Khaddar movement. 
Maganlalbhai’s mind was one of these, and Richard 
Gregg’s is another. But we _ sadly sneed an apostolic 
succession to preach the gospel of Khaddar to the 
masses of mankind with fervent zeal and _ intelligent 
understanding, so that. practical results may ensue. 


The Facts about /ndia 
A Reply to Miss Mayo 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 

III 

By far the most serious charge brought forward 
again and again by Miss Mayo against the people of 
India is that of sexual abuse, leading to poverty, misery 
and decline. Her statements are so explicit that they 
will scarcely bear repeating, and it is with extreme 
reluctance that I mention them. But I am obliged to do 
so, in order to refute them. Some of her charges, 
which are founded on no evidence whatever, and are 
dérived from her own imagination, or that of her 
prompters, I shall deal with as briefly as possible. 
For there is a true saying, that where much mud is 
thrown, a portion of it is sure to stick. 

One of the scandalously untrue charges, for which 
Miss Mayo could have had no positive proof of any 
kind, is that unmarried girls in India are never safe 
from seduction even in the bosom of their own family. 
A second, equally scandalous, is her estimate that seven 
or eight out of every ten men, between the ages of 
twenty five and thirty, have already become “old 
wrecks,” —decrepit and sexually impotent,—owing to 
sexual excess. A third implication is that the whole 


population of India, men and women alike, is riddled — 


through and through with venereal disease. One more 
slander, which can easily be refuted by Statistics, is 
the assertion that practically every young girl in India 
looks for motherhood between the ages of eight and 
fourteen. 

I have left aside the intensely objectionable things 
that she relates about the prevalence of unnatural vice 
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in Indian homes. She bases this on no authority | 
whatever except her own hearsay evidence. 

In reply to all such sweeping statements about 
sexual evils in India, my personal testimony is this. 
Compared with other countries, the youth of India 
is.singularly clean and temperate. This testimony, 
which I give after very careful deliberation and exact 
choice of each word I have put down, must necessarily 
carry weight, because both in my constant daily work 
of College, education, and also among villagers and 
industrial labourers as a social worker, I have had 
abundant opportunities of knowing the main facts at 


‘first hand. Later on, I shall quite openly and frankly 


tell all that is to be told about the adverse conditions 
of other sides of life in modern India, where things 
have gone grievously wrong. Some of these are doing 
great injury to the country. But as a_ truthful man, 
who have sought all my life to put Truth above 
everything else, I unhesitatingly affirm, that compared 
with other countries, the youth of India is clean and 
in sex matters singularly restrained. 

A thousand more opportunities have been given to 
me than to Miss Mayo of getting to know the facts. 
No people are more candid in acknowledging things 
that are wrong in their social system than the peopie 
of India, especially when conversing with one whom 
they thoroughly trust. For when ‘they trust any one 


and love him, they give him their confidence without 
restraint. 
Thus on these private moral issues, with which 


Miss Mayo specially deals, I have been able to learn 
at first hand the truth in a manner quite impossible 
to her. After reading through what she has written, 
the one impression left on me is that of intense indig- 
nation. For the picture painted in these lurid colours 
represents in a great measure a slander directed against 
the private moral life of a clean-living people, whose 
sins of commission in their domestic affairs are small 
compared wirh those of other: nations. 

Let me put forward a very simple test. India has 
possessed, as historians have pointed cut, greater 
powers of rejuvenescence, both intellectually and 
physically, than almost any other nation. This has 
taken place in spite of the adverse influences of an 
enervating tropical climate. India seems almost to 
have found the secret of perpetual youth. Yet no 
sexually degenerate people could possibly have 
continued vigorous and prolific, both mentally and 
physically, so long. For if sexual abuse had been 
general, India must have suffered the same fate as \ 
Babylon and Rome. It is, as we shall see later, 
her village life which has kept India eternally young; 
and that village life is clean. 

I have. been obliged to lay such stress at the 
outset on my own personal witness, because in such 
generalisations as these, statistics can be employed by 
any writer to bolster up an indictment, which rests on 
no sure foundation. .A merely statistical denial in 
return does not lead the argument forward to any 


convincing conclusion; and though I shall have to 
quote figures, I shall try to do so sparingly. 


After all, what the average man and woman needs, — 
especially among the workers, who have not time to 
examine a long argument,—is the personal testimony of 
one who has. had a full experience of the subject and 
is trustworthy. As a practical social worker, I know 
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no method so convincing as that of recording direct 
personal experience. Since, therefore, the present 
emergency is acute, affecting the character of a whole 
nation, I have felt it necessary to state in the simplest 
manner what I have personally known, in order that 
it may reassure good and honest poeple, whose minds 
have been disturbed, 


(To be continued ) 


The Fatal Cart 


(By C. R.) 

[ Synopsis of the previous chapters: Karuppan and 
Parvati, @ young farmer couple, live a happy and contented life. 
The little field, the milch buffalo, and the spinning wheel enable 
them to save a little money. By and by Karuppan plans a larger 
life, borrows some money and buys a cart to drive it for hire and 
make more money. During his journeys out, he falls into bad 
company and learns to drink. All his earnings melt away and 
he gets into difficulties. He sells his old bullocks out, buys 8 
new pair borrowing more money. The old creditor seizes his 
bullocks. Karuppan borrows from a village usurer and pays up, 
resoJves never to drink again. Parvati works hard to make both 
ends meet. She engages herself for daily labour. Karuppan falls 
back into the liquor habit and robs Parvati of all her earnings. 
Khadir Khan, the usurer, demands payment. Parvati pays up out 
of her savings. Her baby neglected dies. Karuppan swears 
not to drink. Parvati’s miseries not yet over. Karuppan forgets 
his promise. Khadir Khan's son Ismail takes advantage of 
Parvati’s helpless condition and makes improper advances and 
she falls a victim to them. Karuppan is taunted by fellow 
drunkards about his wife. He goes home and discovers his wife’s 
guilt. He attacks Ismail who however escapes with grievous 
injury. | 

VII 

It was the Ramapuram police lock-up. Karuppan 
and Parvati were in separate cells. All the constables 
managed to pass up and down Parvati’s cell and tried 
to smile to her. Whoever had occasion to talk to her 
talked kindly. But she was lost in confusion and 
distress unimaginable. If only one could realise the 
feelings of a wild animal for the first time caught and 
put in a cage, we get near to the distress of a peasant 
woman caught in the meshes of law and police. 

“You had better confess,’’ said the Sub-Inspector. 
“We shall see what can be done.” 

“‘ What is there to hide ?” said Karuppan. “I know 
nothing. I returned from Karumandur only on Friday.” 

“That is no use, my man. Your wife has told us 
everything.” 

“The slut! She is the cause of the whole thing,” 

“Hal You are right. It is always woman that is at 
the bottom. Now tell us everything. Don't be frightened.” 

‘What is there for me to tell? You say she has 
told you everything.” 

“Yes, yes. But you must say it. 
will get seven years, you scoundrel.” 

Let me get seven years. I shan’t tell anything,” 
said Karuppan. 

“The Vellala fellow will go on like that as long 
as you deal soft words,” said the Head Constable. 
“we must—(and he mentioned some unutterable 
torture.) Then he will come out with the truth.” 

“© yes,’ said the Sub-Inspector. “You had better 
examine him in detail later on.” He uttered the word 
“ oyamine”’ in a significant way. 

- Parvati was heckled also. : 

“ Now, woman,” said the Head Constable, * you 
seem-to be innocent. Did Khadir Khan and his son 
go to your house on the evening of Thursday ?”’ 


Otherwise you 


“Father and son? Oh no!" she said. 

“Oh! Did Ismail go there alone?" asked the 
Head Constable winking to the constables near by. 

‘Please do not talk like that, masters. Why 
should a Tulukkan go to my house? DPon’task such 
shameful things of a woman. Let me go home. My 
uncle and mother-in-law are all there. You may ask 
them and find everything out.” 

“You will go home later on. Not so soon, good 
woman. Not until you tell the truth,” 

“Oh, my God,” exclaimed Parvati. 

“She won't tell for soft questioning,’’ said the 
Head Constable. ‘‘She is a clever woman, who has 
ruined many a fool,’ 

“ Oh, masters, you have wives 
Be merciful,” said Parvati. 

“Get the hot irons ready,’’ said the Head Constable. 

OQ Swami,” screamed Parvati, ‘ask my husband: 


and daughters, 


He will tell everything. Why do you torture an 
unfortunate creature like me?” 
““O yes, we shall ask your husband no doubt. 


We have asked and he has told us everything. It is 
only you who are hiding,’’ said the Sub-Inspector. 

‘Has he told you?” asked Parvati in agony. 

“Oh yes, and he has told ys how you are at the 
bottom of the whole affair.” 

“Oh God,” said Parvati wringing her hands, and 
she fell flat on the floor. 

‘There is no good crying,” said the Head Cons- 
table, ‘‘ We are not going to be deceived by all this. 
You seem to be an old bird at the game. How many 
foolish men have you ruined?” 

“Oh God! Do not talk like that, my brothers. 
The man came and asked for the instalment due,” 

“Ha! You are coming round now. Did I not 
tell you, sir?’’ said the Head Constable turning to 
the Sub-Inspector. “You will be let off, if you only 
will speak the truth, Who wants to put women in 
jail? Your husband too will get off lightly. We shall 
see to that.’’ 


“Tet me go hometoday. I shall tell you everything 
tomorrow.” 


“Very well,’ said the Sub-Inspector.” 
inclined to speak out,”’ 

““She won't tell’ the truth once she goes home,” 
said the Head Constable.” 

“But we can't keep her in the station tonight. We 
have not arrested her,’’ said the Sub-Inspector, aside. 

“Very well, sir, We must send her home with 
bdndobast tonight and bring her back tomorrow 
morning.” 


“She seems 


VIII 

Karuppan’s father persuaded his elder son to engage 
a lawyer. They sold Karuppan’s cart to meet the 
expenses, and when the money was spent up, pledged: 
the buffalo with a telative of theirs in a neighbouring 
village and borrowed more money. Parvati was cursed 
by all as the evil genius that brought all the misery. 

Before the Magistrate, the lawyer spoke for over 
three hours to the great satisfaction of Karuppan’s 
relatives after adducing evidence to prove that he was 
absent at Karumandur on the day of the crime. 

Khadir Khan swore that he went with his own son 
to Karuppan’s house and demanded his dues, that the 
latter flew into a rage and abused him foully, that he 
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remonstrated and insisted on payment, and that there- another ragged fellow stood with him joining his voice 
upon Karuppan assaulted him with a billhook. He to the other’s. a 
himself narrowly escaped, but his son who intervened “Rascals, where were you hiding all the time? 
was severely hurt and would have been killed but for said the constable. The imps smiled without stopping 
a lucky accident. The blow did not fall on the head their song. They sang divinely, better than trained 
but chopped the right ear off. musicians. It is a mystery where and how these 
Parvati was examined in court as a witness. She beggar boys learn to sing. At the end of it the 
denied everything. The lawyer had advised her to do guardian boy walked along leading the blind fellow 
so. She said the statement to the police had been with outstretched hand. Everybody in the carriage 
extorted from her under threat of torture. gave accoin as if it had been an established tax. 
The Magistrate committed Karuppan to take his Parvati too untied a knot in the corner of her sari 
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trial at the sessions. 

The bullocks too were now sold. A new lawyer 
was engaged for the court of sessions. Parvati went 
to her brother’s house in her own native village, 
awaiting the trial. 

Parvati’s brother was a poor man and could not make 
both ends meet without great difficulty. His wife Nallayi 
was hard upon Parvati. When Parvati was in the 
yard in front of the house crying and talking to her 
brother, Nallayi said, “It is not possible for us to runa 
house for stray women. We are honest folk and poor.” 

She bolted the door and went away to the field. 

“Sister, go to the cow-shed,’’ said the brother. 
“Pick up the manure and carry it to the field.” 

Parvati tried to be useful and earn her meals by 
hard work, but her sister-in-law was relentless. She 
insulted and _ ill-treated as much as_ she could, but 
Parvati bore it patiently. 

A constable came again onés.day and wanted 
Parvati to go with him to the big court as Karuppan’s 
case was coming up for trial. Parvati felt even this 
as a relief. The policeman, a tall old Musalman 
with big whiskers, was kind. He did not insult her 
but spoke like a father. 

“Speak out the whole truth just as it happened,” 
he said to Parvati as they walked along. ‘‘ May be 
the judge will take pity on the poor fellow.” 

“How can I speak owt the truth?” said Parvati. 
“Tt is such a shame.” 

“What is the shame? There are so many that 
do things like that. Every one may go wrong once. 
God takes care of us generally. But sometimes he 
lets us go wrong. It is His will.” 

“Do you advise me to tell the whole thing?” 
asked Parvati again. “I shall then lose caste.. My 
husband will not take me back. What shall I do 
after that?”’’ 


“Your husband will get six years now. If you 
speak out the truth, he may be let off with six months. 
The thing happened in another case béfore. The man 
must be grateful if you help him now. Some ceremony 
must be done to set you right with the caste. Any way 
there is no safer course than to tell the truth always.” 

Parvati was silent. Something told her to speak 
the truth. But immediately another voice drowned it 
and she was in fear and in confusion. 

The constable put her in the train at Erode. It 
was the first time Parvati travelled by rail. The 
crowds at the station and the bewildering motion of 
the train was to her a part of the bewildering tragedy 
of her life. 

As soon as the train gathered pace, a bright 
looking young fellow emerged from somewhere in 
the carriage and began to sing, He was blind and 


The music was ringing in 
her ears tke whole day. The song was mystic and 
she did not understand it all. But one verse in it 
would come again and again up in her mind clothed 
in the plaintive voice of the blind boy and his 
companion: 

What is this wrong I have committed, 

Hiding it from the eyes of men? 

Will my people receive me? 

Will my mother deny me? 

(To be continued ) 


and gave him a copper. 


Untouchability in the South 

Though untouchability appears in its worst and 
crudest form in the extreme south, that is Kerala, 
not much, at least not enough, is being done by the 
reformers in the south to stamp out the evil. They 
will not even finance the movement to the extent that 
is necessary and possible for them. When, therefore, 
I started collections during my visit to Calicut amongst 
the people locally, I was glad to find that the South 
Indian colony in Bombay signified their intention of 
making a much more substantial collection than was 
made in Calicut and giving it to me when I passed 
through Bombay. In continuation of their promise a 
deputation came to me in Bombay during my recent 
visit and assured me that they had not forgotten it but 
that they were waiting for a favourable season for 
making the collections. One of them now writes: 
“Many a young man with meagre. salary is wasting 
his money in races and other city inducements, and if 
only we could wean them from their present tendencies, 
much could be expected af them for their own benefit 
as well as for the benefit of the city of Bombay.” 
I hope that this reform movement will take deep root 
amongst the South India young men. I would advise 
them not to wait for a ‘favourable season.’ For 
any time is a favourable season for doing good work 
or begging or giving in a good cause. No cause can 
be better than the cause of the ‘ untouchables, ’ the 
‘unapproachables’ and the ‘invisibles.’ If the young men 
from the south living in Bombay will only deny 
themselves some of the costly luxuries such as smoking, 
races, visits to teashops etc., there will be a fat 
collection. Every religion enjoins the setting apart of a 
certain portion of one’s income for charitable purposes, 
Unfortunately young men nowdays in most cases have 
given the go by to religion. But if the practice of 
invariably allocating a certain portion of one’s income 
to charitable purposes can be revived, causes such as 
those of the untouchables need never wait for a 
“favourable season.’ M. K. G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER VIII 


Lakshman Jhula 


It was a positive relief to reach the Gurukul and 
meet Mahatma Munshiramji with his giant frame. I at 
once felt the wonderful contrast between the peace of 
the Gurukul and the din and noise of Hardvar. 

The Mahatma overwhelmed me with affection. The 
Bramacharis were all attention. It was here that I 
was first introduced to Acharya Ramadevji and I could 
immediately see what a force and a power he must 
be. We had different view points in several matters, 
nevertheless our acquaintance soon ripened into 
friendship. 

I had long discussions with Acharya Ramadevji 
and other professors about the necessity of introducing 
industrial training into the Gurukul. When the time 
came for going away it was a wrench to leave the 
place. 

I had heard much in praise of the Lakshman Jhula 
(a hanging bridge over the Ganges) some distance 
from Hrishikesh, and many friends pressed me not to 
leave Hardvar without having gene as far as the 


bridge. I wanted to do this pilgrimage on foot and 
so I did it in two stages. 

Many saunyasis called on me at Hrishikesh. One 
of them was particularly attracted towards me. The 


Pheenix party was there and their presence drew 
from the Swami many questions. 

We had discussions about religion and he realised 
that I felt deeply about matters of religion. He saw 
me bare-headed and shirtless as I had returned from 
my bath in the Ganges. He was pained to miss the 
shikha (tuft of hair) on my head and the sacred 
thread on me and said: 

“It pains me to see you, a believing Hindu, going 
without the sacred thread and the shikia. These are 
the two external symbols of Hinduism and every Hindu 
ought to wear them.’ 


Now there is a history as to how I came to dispense 
with both. When I was an urchin of ten, I envied 
the Brahman lads sporting bunches of keys tied to their 
sacred threads and I wished I could do likewise. The 
practice of wearing the sacred thread was not then 
contmon among the vaishya families in Kathiawad. 
But a movement had just been started for making it 


obligatory for the first three varnas. As a result 
several members of the Gandhi clan adopted the sacred 
thread. The Brahman who was teaching two or three 
of us boys Ramaraksha invested us with the thread 
and although I had no occasion top possess a bunch of 
keys, I got one and began to sport it. Later, when 
the thread gave way, I do not remember whether I 
missed it very much. But I know that I did not go 
in for a fresh one. 


As I grew up several well-meaning attempts were 
made both in India and South Africa to reimvest me 
with the sacred thread, but with little success. If the 
shudras may not wear it, I argued, what right have 
the other varnas to do so? And I saw no adequate 
reason for adopting what was to me an ummecessary 
custom. I had no objection to the thread as such, 
but the reasons for wearing it were lacking. 


As a vaishnava I naturally wore round my neck the 
kanthi, and the shikha was considered obligatory by 
elders. On the eve of my going to England however I 
got rid of the shikha lest when I was _ bare-headed it 
should expose me to ridicule and make me look as I 
then thought a barbarian: in the eyes of the Englishmen. 
In fact this cowardly feeling carried me so far that in 
South Africa I got my cousin Chhaganlal Gandhi, who 
was religiously wearing the shikha, to do away with 
it. I feared that it might come im the way of his 
public work, and so even at the risk of paining him 
I made him get rid of it. 

I therefore made a clean breast of the whole matter 
to the Swami and said: 


‘I will not wear the sacred thread, for I see no 
necessity for it, when countless Hindus can go without 
it and yet remain Hindus. Mcreover, the sacred thread 
should be a symbol of spiritual regeneration, presupposing 
a deliberate attempt on the part of the wearer ata higher 
and purer life. I doubt whether in the present state 
of Hinduism and of India, Hindus can substantiate the 
right to wear a symbol charged with such a meaning. 
That right can come only after Hinduism has purged 
itself of untouchability, has removed all distinctions of 
superiority and inferiority, and shed a host of other 
evils and shams that have become rampant in it. My 
mind therefore rebels against the idea of wearing the 
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sacred thread. But I am sure, your suggestion about 
the shikha is worth considering. I once used to have 
it, and I discarded it from a false sense of shame. 
And so I feel that I should start growing it again, I 
shall discuss the matter with my comrades.’ 

The Swami did not appreciate my position with 
regard to the sacred thread. The very reasons that 
seemed to me to point to not wearing it appeared to 
him to favour its wearing. Even today my position 
remains about the same as it was at Hrishikesh. So 
long as there are different religions, every one of them 
may need some outward distinctive symbol. But when 
the symbol is made into a fetish and an instrument 
of proving the superiority of one’s religion over others’ 
then it is fit only to be discarded. The sacred thread 
does not appear to me today to be a means of uplifting 
Hinduism. I am therefore indifferent to it. 

As for the shtkha cowardice having been the reason 
for discarding it, after consultation with friends I 
decided to re-grow it. 

But to return to Lakshman Jhula. I was charmed 
with the natural scenery about Hrishikesh and the 
Lakshman Jhula, and bowed my head in reverence to 


our ancestors for their sense of the beautiful in Nature, . 


and for their foresight in investing beautiful manifesta- 
tions of nature with a religious significance. 

But the way in which men were using these beauty 
spots was far from giving me peace. As at Hardvar 
so at Hrishikesh, people dirtied the roads and the 
fair banks of the Ganges. They did not even hesitate 
to desecrate the sacred water of the Ganges. It filled me 
with agony to see people performing natural functions 
on the thoroughfares and river banks when they could 
easily have gone a little farther away from public 
haunts. 

Lakshman Jhula was, I saw, nothing but an iron 
suspension bridge over the Ganges. I was told that 
originally there had been a fine rope-bridge. But a 
philanthropic Marwadi got it into his head to destroy 
the rope-bridge and erect an iron one at a heavy cost 
and then entrusted the keys to the Government! I 
am at a loss to say anything about the rope-bridge 
as I have never seen it, but the iron bridge is 
entirely out of place in such surroundings and mars 
their beauty. The making over of the keys of this 
pilgrims’ bridge to Government was too much even 
for my loyalty of those days. 

The Svargashram which one reaches after crossing 
the bridge was a wretched place, being nothing but a 
number of shabby-looking sheds _ of galvanised 
iron sheets. These, I was told, - were made- for 
sadhaks (aspirants). There were hardly any living 
there at the moment. Those who were in the main 
building gave one an unfavourable impression. 

But the Hardvar experiences proved for me to be 
of inestimable value. They helped me in no small 
way to decide where I was to live and what I was 
to do. 


( Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 


Ashram Bhajanavali 
6th revised and enlarged edition of the Book of 
Hymns and Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha 
Ashram. Price 2 Annas. Packing and postage, 
1} anna, Manager, Young India. 


, with the modern towns 


The Facts about India 
A Reply to Miss Mayo 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 


IV 


A constructive picture is needed in order to show 
what Indian domestic life really is. For a mere 
negative denial of Miss Mayo, such as I have given, 
is clearly not sufficient. Something affirmative is 
required. People in the West desire to know what 
actual life in the East is. 


The vast bulk of the people of India, numbering 
ninety per cent. of the whole, live in villages and small 
hamlets, not in great cities. Large towns are singularly 
rare, and most of them are of modern’ growth. 
These villagers, for the most part, are remote from 
town life. Where no railway is near at hand, this 
remoteness at times amounts to isolation. 


This village society makes up, on every side, the 
one all-pervading background of India, ancient and 
modern. To a peculiar degree, it represents “ Mother 
India;’”’ not the large towns like Calcutta and Bombay. 
It has a character and vitality of its own, which needs 
to be studied with very Sensitive and delicate care, 
if its inner secret is to be discovered. 


This elementary fact about India evidently came 
home at an early stage to Miss Mayo herself and she 
writes as follows: | 

“Villages —villages—villages—the true homes of 

India, scattered, miles apart, across the open 
country. Each just a handful of mud-walled huts, 
clustered beside the hole they took the mud from, 
now half full of stagnant water, in which they 
wash and bathe and quench their thirst. In. 
villages such as these live nine-tenths of all the 
people of India.” 


This description enables us to see that Miss Mayo 
had grasped the patently obvious fact that India is 
agricultural to the core. But having grasped this, it be- 
comes all the more inexcusable, that she has gone 
on to her generalisations on this sex question, one 
after another, which could not possibly be true of this 
village life. 


Yet since India, as we have seen, is essentially a 
land of villages, it follows that the moral conditions of 
India are in the long run practically equivalent to the 
moral conditions which prevail in the country rather 
than in the towns. If the village life is rotten, 
then India must be _ rotten. But it tie 
village life is still healthy, than the moral life of 
India must be healthy. My own conviction is, that 
though there may be many evils to be overcome, and 
bad customs to be abolished, especially in dealing 
and the industrial centres, 
village life of India, as a whole, is a clean life and 
normally free from the grosser forms of sexual 
passion. : 


Where there are, in all, more than seven hundred 
thousand villages, .each with a character of its own, 
only a life-long residence-in’, India, on the part of a 
foreigner, cam give him experience sufficient to say with 
confidence that the main facts are KnoOwn.to him at 
last, Indian life is so complex, that most ofthose 
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who stay longest in the country grow less confident, 
as time goes on, about the things they believed to be 
true. 

Certain characteristics, however, stand out with 
some distinction. In no country in the world, for 
instance, are acts of criminal violence less frequent 
than in India; yet passion is widely recognised as a 
potent cause of violent deeds. This should have put 
Miss Mayo on her guard. Crime itself is singularly 
rare. Drunkenness - hardly exists, except in the toddy- 
drinking areas of the South, Opium,—the curse of 
China,—is hardly a vice in India, outside a few black 
spots, chiefly in the towns. Animal life is not 
sacrificed for food over the greater part of the country. 
A variety of coarse kinds of grain, chiefly rice, forms 
the staple diet. The poverty is extreme. Only the 
barest necessities are purchased with money. The 
whole life is incredibly simple. This is all very far 
removed from indulgence in vicious practices. 


The industry of these patient villagers is proverbial. 
They have a religious culture of their own, which 
reaches mystical heights of spiritual vision. There is 
often also a profundity of thought expressed in 
simplest language. The poets of India usually come 
from these village homes. 

Great saints, with strikingly impressive personality, 
both men and women, live in them ascetic lives. 
Their memory abides. The genius of India,in Art, 
Music, Literature, Architecture, has continually had its 
origin in these villages. Even among the poorest and 
the most depressed classes, great men have been born, 
who have won the allegiance of posterity by their 
wisdom, piety and devotion. Such men and women 
are still to be found today. In every part of India 
I have met them, and have felt the truth of the words 
of Christ: “I thank Thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven 
and Earth, because Thou hast hid these things from 
the worldly-wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes. Even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in Thy sight.” 

For though these simple villagers may be babes 
in worldly wisdom, they are by no means lacking in 
shrewd motherwit. As a whole, they are exceptionally 
intelligent in their own way; and from their rugged 
stock, all that is best in India has proceeded from one 
generation to another,to the great enrichment .of 
mankind. Their life is spent almost entirely in the 
open air, exposed to heat and cold,sun and rain, with 
only the barest covering of the body. A strict ethical 
code of domestic relationships has been worked out 
in a manner consonant with the village life itself. 
The community is like a larger family. Behind all, 
there is a religious observance which has _ placed 
the greatest emphasis on self-control. 


Hindu religious custom is a conservative force, of 
immense potency, acting on the inner life and going 
back countless centuries in its origin and conception. 
It has become a part of the whole system, exacting 
a restraint scrupulously observed. Owing to 
its inhibitions with regard to eating, drinking and 
marriage relations, the villagers are ordered and the 
sex life has been disciplined. While in some way, 
such as by early marriages, sex has been given scope, 
in other ways it has been remarkably subdued. 


After making wide generalisations like these, the 
real difficulty begins. For the differences in Indian 
village life, as I have witnessed it, are almost as 
marked as the underlying similarity of its texture. 


In some parts, like Orissa, the whole countryside 
is stricken by constant malaria, flood and famine leaving 
a population sunk in want. On the other hand, in the 
Punjab and Gujarat, there is a peasantry, strong, virile, 
independent, retaining a simple hardihood of living 
untouched as yet by luxury or slothful ease. In the 
South of India, in spite of tropical climate and meagre 
diet, there is an almost inexhaustible store of spiritual 
energy, often alas! running to waste. In Bengal, the 
artistic and literary genius, still to be found in the 
villages, is a marked feature. This has resulted 
in a wide literary renaissance in modern times. 
Sindh is a desert land, where mystical religious 
poetry has flourished age after age, uniting Hindu and 
Musalman saints in a common devotion. Everywhere, 
in the villages, the love of music, the: delight in 
song, and the recital of epics, amounts almost to a 
passion. 


There is one phrase in English literature, which 
describes a major part of this village life,—Wordsworth’s 
“plain living and high thinking.’’ It may be that the 
type of thought is very often unscientific. Illiteracy 
abounds. Nevertheless, my own experience has been, 
that in every part of India the deeper things of the 
spirit of man,—the problems of existence,—the final 
mystery of God,—the inner discipline of the soul,— 
have a larger place in the thoughts of living men and 
women today than anywhere else in the world. There 
is also a greater readiness to abandon everything that 
man holds dear in search of the inner truth, when the 
voice within the soul commands. 


Such things as these, that I have tried to describe, 
imply a deep restraining influence both of will and 
custom. The “plain living’ that goes with this 
“high thinking’ is so severe, that very few Europeans 
have been able to adapt themselves to its extreme 
simplicity. I have often been put to shame, owing 
to the small requirements which I have still found 
necessary, and also on account of the trouble I have 
given to the villagers merely to satisfy a few small 
personal needs. 


Beyond what I have described, it is necessary 
always to remember that there are millions of villagers, 
— called the depressed classes, or “ untouchables,” 
—who are living on an even lower scale of hard 
discomfort. Indeed, if it were .not for the 
abundant sunshine of India, giving warmth and 
nourishment from the air directly through the skin, 
unimpeded except by a loin cloth round the waist, it 
is almost doubtful whether it would be possible for a 
large portion of these depressed and indebted classes, 
who subsist on the lowest diet, to continue to live at 
all. Those who know India best will agree, that on 
the physical side, my description has been no exaggera- 
tion of the stark naked facts. They 


physical 


will also agree, 


that on the mental and spiritual side, I have by no 
means overdrawn the picture. Yet facts like these 
seem to me convincingly to prove, that the “sex” 


theory of Indian poverty is wrong. 
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The Two Sides 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The communique of the Government of Bombay 
on the Bardoli Satyagraha is in keeping with the 
letter of the Commissioner, Northern Division, which 
I had the painful duty of criticising only the. other day. 
This communique opens with a repetition of the insult 
that Sjt. Vallabhbhai and his co-workers are outsiders. 
Instead of being described as such they are described 
as ‘persons who do not reside there’ ( in Bardoli). 
The communique then shamelessly refers to the fact 
that when the attempt at distraint had failed, the 
Government resorted to an ‘organised attachment of 
buffaloes and moveable property.’ Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s 
publicity department has shown what the attachment of 
buffaloes has meant. The communique further trium- 
phantly refers to the fact that ‘forty Pathans were 
obtained to assist the Mamlatdar and Mahalkaris in 
the work of attachment and the care of animals 
attached.” The publicity department has again shown 
us what the introduction of Pathans has meant. Even 
without the asSistance of that department, we could 
have guessed the meaning of this introduction. Whether 
it is the Government or private people who employ 
Pathans, people know why the services of these friends 
are enlisted. Lest, however, the accepted meaning 
might be attached to the enlistment of Pathans, the 
communique proceeds: “Unfounded allegations have 
been made against these Pathans. Government are 
satisfied that their conduct has been exemplary in every 
respect.” Who does not laugh at this explanation ? 
If as the Government contend, the Pathans have been 
employed in order to replace the vethias who are 
alleged to be under threat of excommunication, it is 
relevant to ask why Pathans have been chosen instead of 
vethias from other places or some other mild-mannered 
men. The Government pooh-pooh the notion as 
incredible that ‘five parties, each of five Pathans, working 
under the eye of a responsible officer of Government, 
can terrorise a population of 90,000 persons.’ Again 
experience of the people of India shows what one 
Pathan armed with authority can do in a whole village. 
It is no doubt humiliating to think that Pathans or 
anybody else can terrorise large masses of men, but 
unfortunately it is a fact of daily occurrence in this 
fear-ridden terror-stricken India. And I would consider 
the Bardoli struggle to be well fought, even without 
any further result, if the people of Bardoli shed their 
fear of men and authority and turn the Pathans into 
friends. 


But the communique is not satisfied with a recital 
of the coercive measures taken in respect of move- 
able property, it refers to forfeiture of lands. The 
Government are not ashamed to own that ‘up to date 
of the communique 1,400 acres of such land have 
been disposed of under forfeiture notices and that 
about 5,000 acres more will be disposed of in due 
course unless the arrears due thereon be sooner paid,’ 
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and unnecessarily add that ‘such lands once disposed 
of would never be returned.’ There are several other 
statements in the communique which are open to 
criticism, but I forbear. 

The communique announces some insulting accom- 

modation for those who would pay the assessment 
on or before the 19th instant. It is for the people 
of Bardoli to return the only answer open to self- 
respecting men and -women. When they embarked 
upon this struggle, they knew the cost of resistance. 
I have little doubt that they will not fail to render a | 
good account of themselves when the last heat of the 
struggle commences as they did during the opening 
stages. ‘ 
In marked contrast to the communique comes the 
letter addressed to me by  Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel 
announcing a handsome monthly donation of Rs. 1,000 
so long as_ the struggle lasts. Throughout his brilliant 
career as the Speaker of the Assembly Sjt. Vithalbhai 
Patel has upheld the rights of the people. 
Occupancy of office has not in theslightest degree 
made him lose his head or compromise the honour 
of his country. Whilst he has acted with strict 
impattiality, he has neither hesitated nor been 
afraid to act on behalf -of the people wherever the 
holding of his office has permitted him to do so. 
The alien rulers have established a slavish tradition 
that those who are in the pay of the Government 
must in all circumstances refrain from showing 
their sympathy for the people when the latter engage 
in any fight with the Government, and this even when 
the Government act in a manner contrary to laws 
promulgated by themselves. Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel has 
broken through that unhealthy and slavish tradition 
and has been able to do so because he has accepted 
his office not for its honour, not for the salary it 
brings him, but as he puts it in his letter, as a trust 
on behalf of those who have elected him to the office. 
It must be remembered that the Speaker isnot a 
statutory servant of the Crown. He is a popular 
representative and without taking an active part in 
political controversies and the like, he has a perfect 
right to show his sympathy for the people. Having been 
elected as the Speaker, Sjt. Vithalbhai ceased to be a 
party man; but he did not and could not cease to be 
a representative of the combined parties who called 
him to preside over their deliberations. I therefore 
tender him my congratulations for the manly stand 
he has taken up on behalf of the people. If entry 
into legislative bodies created by the alien Government 
can be held at all justifiable, he has shown to those 
who may enter these bodies and accept office the 
way to act nobly and fearlessly. 


Bardoli Day 

I hope that the Bardoli day, that is, 12th June next 
will be observed throughout India in an earnest and 
becoming manner. The best way to do so is wherever 
it is possible to suspend all work and devote the day 
to collection of funds for the Satyagrahi sufferers and 
for heiping Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel and his band of 
workers in carrying on the struggle,and have mass 
meetings where further collections should be made and 
resolutions passed supporting the demand of the 
Satyagrahis and condemning the coercive measures of 
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the Government. I do not think that there should be 
a call for volunteers, because Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel 
has already enough for his requirements. Offers have 
been received from all parts of the country. And if 
more are required,I have no doubt.that there are 
volunteers ready all over the country. Friends from 
Maharashtra, Sindh and elsewhere have already sent 
me messages that Vallabhbhai could rely upon almost 
an unlimited number. There may be unwarrantable 
optimism in this language, but after due allowance is 
made, there is no doubt that enough men and women, 
if necessary, will be forthcoming when and if the 
call comes. 


Cash v. Credit 


The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association writes 
as follows : 


“The credit sales of the provincial branches 
of the Association amount to Rs. 1,54,488-13-84 
representing 15 per cent. of the capital invested in 
these branches, and this is in spite of the resolution 
passed by the Council putting a ban generally on 
credit sales. This is largely due to the misgivings 
of our workers. They fear that the sales will go 
down if credits are completely stopped. The fear 
is groundless. The Tamilnad has done away with 
all credit sales, and it after all shows the largest 
sales amongst all the Khadi depots throughout 
India. You may inform our various branches and 
the public that past experience shows that Khadi 
work loses through these credit sales as well by 
reason of the purchasers making default as by 
reason of the locking up of capital which is none 
too large. ”’ 


I entirely endorse the warning uttered in the fore- 
going letter. So long as Khadi remains an_ infant 
national industry requiring delicate nursing and protection 
from the public, there should be no eredit sales in 
Khadi depots. We must simply rely upon the support 
of a patriotic public and if we cannot command cash 
sales, we may regard the disinclination to pay cash as 
a sign that Khadi does not enjoy the benefit of public 
protection. But my own personal experience through- 
out my extensive wanderings has shown that people 
gladly pay cash for Khadi when they require and 
receive credit in respect of their other purchases. "To 
pay cash for Khadi that the people want is the least 
protection that Khadi is entitled to. Managers of sale 
depots must not be afraid of losing custom if they do 
not give credit. They must rely upon their ability to 
carry on propaganda in their neighbourhood in favour 
of Khadi for commanding cash sales. And in no case 
are they warranted in giving credits in spite of 
instructions from headquarters to the contrary. 
Discipline demands that if they have no confidence in 
themselves to carry on Khadi depots successfully 
without being able to give credit, they should give 
notice to the head office and ask to be relieved 
The head office should be trusted 
best on the whole for turning 


such 
of their charge. 
to know what is 


Khadi into a business proposition as quickly as 
possible. ; 
Fe M. K. G. 


Bardoli Week by Week 


Brazen 

The heroic fight that the Satygrahis of Bardoli 
are putting up has compelled the Government to break 
their silence, but only in part. Their communique 
about Bardoli is silent over the impudeut letter of the 
Commissioner, N. D., equally silent over the reign of 
lawlessness aud disorder that has come in the wake 
of the coercive measures adopted there, and it 
studiously refrains from making any mention of the 
‘negotiations’ that failed and why they failed. The 
communique speaks about things which, in the opinion 
of Government, redound to their credit. The result 
is that Government’s silence and Government’s speech 
lack the quality of unalloyed silence which is golden 
and unalloyed speech which is silvern. Their silence 
and their speech are both brazen. The conclusions 
from the things over which they are silent are obvious. 
The things which the communique pompously talks 
about may be briefly examined. 

“Exemplary Conduct” 

One of the many unblushing statements in the 
communique is: ‘ Unfounded allegations have been made 
against these Pathans. Government are satisfied that 
their conduct has been exemplary in every respect.’ 
Well, we have unchallengeable proof to the contrary. 
One of the Pathans was only the other day caught 
red-handed in the act of theft. The Government are 
trying to minimise the offence and may withdraw the 
case, which is quite another thing. Another Pathan 
threatened to stab Sjt. Kalyanjibhai with a knife if he 
dared to photograph him. A few days ago a Pathan 
was suffered to jump over the hedge of an enciosure, 
rush after and pull a woman out of her house. More 
revolting cases of their ‘exemplary’ behaviour have now 
come to light. I shall allow the statements ( given on 
oath) to speak for themselves: 


1. ‘I, Divali, daughter of Durlabh Jivanji of 
Sarbhon, beg to make the following statement 
about indecent behaviour of a Pathan in my 
presence: 


“At 3 p.m. today while I with my mother 
and two of my uncle’s daughters was returning after 
making our offering to Balia Kaka, we saw a datk- 
complexioned Pathan with only a khaki shirt 
standing naked near the gate of the thana facing the 
‘tank. He neither moved away from the place on 
seeing us, nor put on his trousers. We_ turned 
away from him, avoided his sight and made our 
way home.”’ 

2. “I, the undersigned, Pirmahomed Jamal, aged 
45, of Sarbhon, beg to state that on Tuesday 
28-5-'28 at + p. m. my daughters Madinabibi and 
Mariambibi went to fetch water from the well. 
Near the police station they saw a  dark-com- 
plexioned Pathan with a pock-marked face, who kept 
standing with his trousers pulled down and_ his 
shirt drawn up, before the well where Musalman 
women always draw their water. As a result my 
daughters returned without fetching any water. 
Yesterday again .when my daughters were returning 
from the.well with water, they saw this very Pathan 
sitting naked by the roadside under an Asopalava 


tree. He kept in that position for a long time 
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under the pretext of making water. As my 
daughters had to pass that way they waited and 
waited for bim to get up. But finding that he 
showed no inclination to get up, they took shelter 
behind a bullock-cart that chanced to pass by and 
so managed to find their way home to their great 
embarrassment. This incident shocked them so 
much that on reaching home they began to weep 
bitterly. On my complaining about the matter to 
Mr. Mohanlal, the Japti officer, he said to me, 
“You ought to have given him a_ sound hiding. 
Why did you let him go?’ Well, we were under 
the pledge of non-violence.” 

3. “I, Rehmat, daughter of Tai Quasim Abhram 
beg to state, that yesterday at ll p. m. as I was 
coming to Sarbhon from Bardoli, I saw a Pathan 
standing near Dabhoi bridge on the Bardoli side. He 
peremptorily asked me to hal‘, immediately caught 
me by the arm and began to drag me towards the 
rivulet. I got frightened, screamed out and began 
to cry when a cart coming from Bardoli scared 
the Pathan away. The man in charge of the 
cart asked me why I was crying, but I was too 
frightened to reply. I came home crying. Vazir 
Gadivala met me on the way. I told him the whole 
story. I was so frightened that I had fever which 
is there still. I have stated this in full knowledge 
and consciousness. ”’ 


The brutal belabouring of buffaloes by the Pathans 
“ obtained for the care of the animals attached” is 
an utter defiance of the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals Act. One of the buffaloes captured at Valod 
was so very heavily battered that the poor creature 
collapsed under the blows at the very gate of the 
thana, and had to be lifted inside with very great 
difficulty. It is in a precarious condition. These are 
the doings of some out of the 25 Pathans “ obtained” 
for the benefit of the Taluka. If this conduct is 
exemplary, it gives one a measure of the moral code 
that governs Government’s conduct. 

Some Figures 

“Up to date,” boasts the communique, “ 1,400 acres 
of such land have been disposed of and about 5,000 
acres more will be disposed of in due course unless 
the arrears due thereon be sooner paid. Applicants 
Hindus, Mahomedans and Parsis, many of whom reside 
in Surat District, are forthcoming for all this land. It 
is evident that these persons have no apprehensions 
that the revised assessments are excessive and that 
they will be unable to pay them.’’ The first part of 
this arrogant boast will be best answered in the words 
of Sjt. Vallabhbhai uttered in a remarkable speech at 
Khoj: ‘‘ Why do they not openly declare the amounts 
for which they have sold these lands? The Settle- 
ment Commissioner in arguing for an increase in the 
assessment said in his report that the valties of land 
had gone up, that they stood at 130 times their rental 
yield. Now either the statement of this officer is true 
or it is not true. If it is, then let the Government, if 
they are honest, show that they have srealised full 
value for their lands they claim to have sold or else 
let them fix the assessment on the basis of the prices 
they have actually realised —if indeed they have 
realised any prices atall—from these sales.” As 
regards the second part of the boast one may confidently 
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assert that the quarter or half a dozen men to whom 
these lands have been transferred are men who enjoy 
no reputation in the public, men who are under the 
leading strings of Government, men who at any rale 
have never known how to * 
“Cultivate the soil 

And drink the cup of thirst 

And eat the bread of toil.” 
For the sake of their prestige the Government have 
transferred the lands to these men for a song, and it ~ 


does not matter to them whether it is 20 per cent. less 
or more that they pay. 


People’s Remedies 

A word about ‘‘excommunication, social boycott 
and fines,” of which much has’ been made in the 
communique, and to fight which the Government declare 
they have had to resort to the aid of Pathans and to 
questionable ways of breaking the spirit of the people. 
Social excommunication and boycott have never meant 
deprivation of the ordinary necessaries of life—even 
the Pathans get their milk and food grains all right. 
But they have certainly meant refusal to receive any 
service from those boycotted and refusal of association 
with them. This is the inherent right of all com- 
munities and will always:be exercised and must be 
exercised by those that will suffer. As regards the 
‘fines’ there have been cases where voluntary 
payments have been made in atonement for delinquency, 


but where there was no genuine contrition, ‘fines’ 
voluntarily offered have been refused. 


_ The Situation 
Towards the close of the communique Government 


have held out some concessions to the agriculturists. 
Let them realise that the days when unsophisticated 
peasants could be gulled by empty concessions and 
accommodations are gone. The people will give 
the offer the only answer that they can give and 
they are already giving it. The movement is spreading 
far and wide. Sjt. Vallabhbhai cannot physically cope 
with the requests for meetings and speeches coming 
from villages in talukas other than Bardoli. In an 
extraordinarily big gathering at Dhaman, in Baroda 
territory, he was.presented ‘with purses amounting to 
over Rs.1200 and in a public meeting in Navsari, 
where Parsis mustered strong, and where Gardaji, 
Government’s trusty ally, was held up to severest 
condemnation by his own co-religionists, gifts auctioned 
fetched over Rs. 800. But a still better answer was 
provided by an agriculturist whom I happened to 


meet casually and with whom _ conversation was 
a privilege. ““You must have read the latest 
communique?” I asked. 


“Yes; it only means that the struggle will be more 
bitter than it has hitherto been.” 

“How long can you hold out?” 

ba Indefinitely. My village is completely organised. 
There is not a single buffalo left in my village. In 
course of time we will see that Government will have 
nothing on which they can lay their hands. Ever 
since the struggle became acute I have discarded all 
my brass vessels. We cook in earthen vessels, we eat 
in earthen plates. Let them attach them if they like. 
We sleep outside on mats, not on beds which could 
be attached. And now I have another plan. Why 
should we be penned up in our houses? We think 
of converting a house into a dharmashala. A man 
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who has no lands will keep the dharmashala for the 
benefit of the people, and will even start a common 
mess if necessary. ”’ 


“ But supposing you were asked by Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
to leave your hearths and homes ?” 

~ Most gladly. We have sent our children to our 
relatives, some of the women have gone with the 
buffaloes, in fact many of us come simply to sleep in 
the village. ” 

79 

And would you leave your land fallow or put it 

under the plough ?” 

He gave an answer which was 
must not give away his plans. 

“The movement,” he added, “has come as a 
godsend. Most of us could not do without tea. The 
buffaloes having gone, no milk is available and so 
many of us have had compulsorily to give up the tea 
habit. There are some still, who manage with goat’s 
milk and one or two have got cows, but a spirit of 


ingenious, but I 


self-restraint and self-denial is coming over us. And 
what if we lose this battle? The next we will fight 
with more caution and more resourcefulness. The 


lessons of this will not have gone in vain.”’ 

It is this sturdy, manly, peasant that Government 
wants to emasculate. All sorts of insidious ways are 
being employed, no stone is being left unturned to 
break the spirit of this brave peasant. It is a struggle 
between the forces of light and darkness, the forces 
of non-violence and violence, and it does not requirea 
prophet to say which will win. M. D. 


Swami Shraddhananda 


Reminiscences 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 
vr 
I would like to explain more fully, what were the 
special subjects of conversation that were most com- 
monly discussed when we sat together in the long eve- 
nings, on the banks of the Ganges, while the moon 
rose and spread its silver beams over the clear waters. 
Our custom was to go a walk in the late afternoon, 
and then on the way back to watch the boys at their 


games. Later would come the evening. worship, with 
the chanting of Sanskrit texts. Then we would take 
our evening meal together. Last of all, we. used 


to sit out, in the quiet hush of twilight, as darkness 
came on, and in harmony with the peace of nature, 
our spirits would draw near together in a love that 
was more than human. 

The greatest of all subjects for him was the pure 
Vedic faith, when mankind was young and simple*and 
great; when life in India was truthful and sincere. At the 
moment, when this vision came before him, Mahatma 
Munshi Rama was like a prophet inspired. His eyes 
kindled; his face was enlightened with a radiance, that 
made it still more beautiful; he spoke witha sincerity 
that carried the listener along with him, in eager 
sympathy and kindred emotion. 

The scene, where these talks took place, was in 
harmony with the subject of his discourse. The snows 
of the Himalayas could be seen dimly afar off and the 
dark belt of forest land lay between. The Ganges, 

*The previous articles of the series appeared in 


Young India of September 22, 1927, December 29, 1927, January 5, 
1928 and May 10, 1928 respectively. 


with its many streams, was just starting on its course 
through the plains down to the vast ocean. The 
stars, as they appeared one by one; the snows in the 
distance; the dark hush of oncoming night; the river 
in its ceasless flow, —~ all spoke of Eternity. 

Man’s soul also was eternal. This age of materia- 
lism, so Mahatma Munshi Rama would say to me, 
had lost the sense of the great realities. Man was 
trusting in himself and not in God. Man believed in 
material force, but not in divine grace. Indeed, owing 
to the tenacity of modern civilisation, clinging to the 
soul of man till it dragged him down, human existence 
in the towns had little chance of realising God. 

“The world is too much with us; late and soon 
Getting and spending we lay waste our powers.’ 
These words of the English poet, who lived in solitude 
amid the hills, exactly described this Eastern poet’s 

thoughts. 

To me, as I have related before, the change of 
atmosphere from Delhi was infinitely refreshing. I was 
still young, much younger than Mahatma Munshi 
Rama, and I had kept my childhood longer than other 
people. Therefore, it was with a boyish enthusiasm 
that I used to drink in his words. Not only did they 
tell me, in open vision, about what happened in the 
past,—revealing to me the Vedic age, with its unparal- 
leled beauty of freshness and buoyant spirit, when the 
whole world was young,=-but also they gave me a 
glimpse of the future, when this civilisation should be 
ended, and a new youth of humanity should begin. 
It was, indeed, ‘good to be alive’ in those days with 
Mahatma Munshi Rama. He felt my enthusiasm and 
it drew our hearts together with the cords of love. 

On my journey back to Delhi, I used to think to 
myself, as I sat in the train, — ‘Is not this Education ? 
Why am I wasting my time in Delhi coaching town 
students to memorise mere words that have no 
inspiration for them in such an atmosphere? What 
does it all lead to?’ The old question of the Upanishads 
would come to my mind, ‘ What then ?’ — What was 
the use of those things, which could not bring 
immortality ? “ 

It was more than anything else these all too rare visits 
to the Gurukula, that stole my heart away. I could 
taste the ‘Amritam’ there, but not in Delhi. I could 
understand what the word, ‘Shanti,’ meant there, but 
not in Delhi. Afterwards, at Shantiniketan itself, I 
found a second home of peace, no less_ precious than 
the Gurukula. But my first love for the Gurukula 
has remained. Nothing can replace it. Sadly enough, 
year after year has gone by, with every year on my 


part the intention to return, yet every time the longing 
unfulfilled. 


Even this very year, I have been hindered again. 
Nevertheless, although outwardly it has not been 
possible for me to be present at any one of the Guru- 
kula anniversaries, or, what would please me much 
bet er, on some quiet and solitary occasion, when I 
could be all alone with Principal Rama Deva, and sit 
out in the twilight with him, near the Ganges, and 
speak of Swami Shraddhananda and his great work, 
my heart has never forgotten the scene I have tried 
to describe. 

So vivid was it to me in South Africa, in 1913-14, 
when I first. met Gandhiji, in that foreign land, 
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that by the mention of it I was able to make the 
picture live before him. He could catch, even from 
the echo of my words, what the reality must be. And 
every time that I have gone abroad, whether to Fiji, 
or Kenya, or elsewhere, I have found no such potent 
theme to bring tears of happy longing to the eyes of 
those, who have come from Northern India, as this 
story of Mahatma Munshi Rama, when he used to live 
in his little cottage, close to the Ganges stream, in 
sight of the Himalayan snows. 
(To be continued ) 


Indians in South Africa 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Two very important cases have been decided 
recently by the Transvaal Provincial Division of the 
Supreme Court of South Africa. One of them, S. B. 
Medh v. Immigrants Appeal Board, though important 
in itself, affects only a few special cases of Indians 
who received exemption certificates under the Smuts- 
Gandhi Settlement as being educated Indians. It was 
contended by the Union Government that the 
exemptions were not complete. I need not go into 
greater detail. The Court has now found that the 
exemptions were complete in the sense submitted 
on behalf of the appellant. 

The other .case, Daya Purshottam vy. Immigrants 
Appeal Board, has far-reaching consequences for the 
Indian settlers. The judgment in this case lays down 
that section 5 of Act 37 of 1927 does not possess 
retrospective effect. Hence certificates obtained by 
fraudulent means do not become cancellable at the will 
of the Immigration Board or the Immigration Officer. 
If this judgment stands, holders of certificates even 
though they were originally tainted will remain 
undisturbed. This is a great victory for the settlers. 
I have no desire to see fraud in any shape or form 
protected. But the case of these settlers is not one 
of ordinary fraud. In many cases, at least up to 1914 
the Asiatic Office was a corrupt department and it 
made it practically impossible for bona fide entrants to 
enter unless they resorted to some crooked means so 
as to satisfy the greed of the’ Asiatic officers. Where 
Government officials are privy to fraud, it ill becomes 
that Government to punish the helpless victims. 


Cables from the South African settlers tell me that 
the Government are appealing against the two decisions. 
I venture to suggest to the Union Government that it 
would be more in keeping with their conciliatory 
attitude and the spirit of the new understanding that 
they do not seek to deprive the Indians of the advantage 
the two appeals give them. The judgment in the first 
appeal protects only a few individuals. And in their 
case there is no question of fraud. The judgment in 
the second appeal protects a fair number of those who 
are already in the Union. It will be no serious calamity 
for the Union to have to absorb a few more Indians 
than the Government had counted upon. The Union 
Government should remember that these appeals are 
very expensive affairs especially for the poor Indians. 
It is hardly fair for an organised powerful Government 
to take successful citizens through appellate courts and 
thus exhaust them into submission or worse. It may 
be well to possess a giant’s strength, but it is admittedly 
wrong to use it against dwarfs, 
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The settlers will do well not to set much store by 
their success in these two appeals. They have in 
Sjt. Shastri a great friend and adviser. Let them press 
their suit as much as ever before him but having done 
so let them abide by his advice. He will use in their 
behalf all the influence he has acquired with the 
Union Government. I welcome their cables. I appre- 
ciate the trust they repose in me. But my power to 
help them from this distance and in the changed 
circumstances 1 found myself in 1920 is much too 
limited to be of value. Their strength therefore lies 
in their unity, moderation and reliance upon one who 
is not merely Agent General for the Government of 
India but is their true and powerful friend and gyide. 


Maganlal Gandhi Memorial Fund 
Messrs. T. G. Shah Bombay Rs. 25-0-0 


Pyarali Moraj Parpia re 200-0-0 
Gokuldas Kalyanji Pujara 93 10-0-0 
Chauhan Purushottam Khimji Jharia 1-0-0 
Ramratanlal Bhikharilal Magrair 5-0-0 
V. L. Gaddamvar Yeotmal 10-0-0 
Sheth Raichand Hirachand Bombay 15-0-0 
Damodar Keshav os 25-0-0 
Through Bapu 25-0-0 
Abbasbhai Abdul Rahim 10-0-0 
Ichchhashankar Harjivan Tripathi Sarkhej 7-0-0 
Shrimati Dudhibehn Sabarmati 11-0-0 
Gupta Dana 101-0-0 
Dahyabhai Mayachand Palanpur 25-0-0 
Prof. J. P. Trivedi Poona 100-—0-0 
Valji Govindji Desai Sabarmati 5-0-0 
Jvalaprasad Radhakrishna 11-0-0 
Nandalal Gupta 1-0-0 
Bhagvanji Purushottam 50-0-0 
Ambaram Mangalji 5-0-0 
Tulsiram Ujjain 5-0-0 
Shrimati Somadevi Ludhiana 5-0-0 
Through Navajivan : 
L. B. Koti ’ Bhandara 2-8-0 
Kantilal Nathalal Ahmedabad 5-0-0 
Manilal Vadilal Contractor Bombay 35-0-0 
Vinayakrao Balashankar Vaidya Rajpipla 3-0-0 
Chunilal Manilal Dave Mahudha 3-0-0 
I. Suryanarayana Attili 5-0-0 


Total Rs. 705-8-0 


All-India Cow Protection Association 
. MEMBERS’ YARN 


Sabarmati Yds. 4,000 


1 Miranbehn 


2 Vadilal Jivanlal Rana os 7,500 
3 Punabhai Mamaiya Karachi 10,000 
4 Jivaram Kalyanji Kothari Kachchha-Kotda 3,600 
5 V. G. Joglekar Hadvi 8,000 


Old Nos. 6, 16 and 18 advanced their totals to 


24,000, 16,000 and 13,000 respectively. 
YARN DONATIONS 


Gopalji Keshavji Patel Rangoon Yds. 6.002 


Chhibubhai Keshavji Patel - 4,123 
M. R. N. Swami Bombay 5,000 
Jivaram K. Kothari Kachchha-Kotda 4,000 
Dungardas Ramachandra Nayak Calcutta 12,000 
Vijayalakshmi Nayak - 24,000 
Rameshvardas Jhavermalla Wardha 640 
Gangabai Agraval = 2,560 
Bapubhai Kilabhai Patel Nadiad 1,200 
Vallabhbhai Bhanabhai Patel Rangoon 7,000 
Narmadabai Vishram Calcutta 12,000 
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Practical Vedanta 


| This was written some years ago. While reading it 
through again, I find that my thoughts are still unchanged, 
and I would like to reproduce them. C.F. A. | 


My own earlier instruction in Practical Vedanta came 
from a study of the works of Swami Rama Tirtha. 
He was, if I may so call him, my teacher in this 
subject. One of his disciples asked me to write the 
preface to his collected works, called In the Woods 
of Self-Realisation. While doing this, I was struck 
throughout by the practical way in which Swamiji 
treated his subject, and also by the spiritual strength 
in his active life which the Vedanta doctrine gave him. 
He seemed to gain an inner power from it, which 
enabled him to go through all manner of hardships. 
Swami Rama Tirtha did another thing, which helped 
me very much indeed. For he related this doctrine 
of practical Vedanta to the teaching of Jesus and 
showed me for the first time how truly Jesus Himself 
had the spirit which underlies this teaching. He 
exemplified this in quite a remarkable manner by his 


discourse on what the Christians call ‘the Lord’s 
Prayer.’ In other ways, also, the Swami related his 
own teaching to that of Christianity. It was a 


fundamental principle with him, that religions are not 
really different, but one; that it is the unity underlying 
all religions, which is the greatest of all things to 
realise aud practise. 

When I came to think out the whole subject, I 
found that there were certain sides of Christian teaching 
which corroborated the doctrine of Swami Rama Tirtha. 
First of all, there was the doctrine of Unity, which 
Christ Himself taught in the famous words: “I and 
My Father are one.’’ It should be noticed, that in 
the Greek text of the New Testament the word 
“one” is in the ‘neuter, not in the masculine. Such a 
phrase corresponds remarkably with the Sanskrit words, 
“Tat tvam asi’—‘‘Thou art That.’’ This oneness with 
the Father is really the fountain-head of all Christ’s 
teachings. He emphasised it ina thousand ways. He 
also acted it out in practice. Compare, for instance, 
the passage: “Take no thought for the morrow. 
Consider the lilies of the field how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin; and yet I say unto you, 
that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these. Therefore, if God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, how much more shall he clothe you, O ye 
of little faith.” This passage, about the lilies of the 
field, has reminded me more than anything else of Swami 
Rama Tirtha’s own life. For he took no thought for 
the morrow. He grew in beauty of soul, like one of 
the lilies of the field. He was as happy as the birds 
of the air. 

Christ spoke also of a Holy Spirit, which 
should indwell in all those who came to Him. It 
was, he said, His own inner spirit, which should be 
their own inner spirit. This Holy Spirit was the 
divine light within the soul. Every true Christian 
believes in this and looks for the Holy Spirit’s 
guidance in all the difficulties of life. Here again, I 
find in this Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
within. us the teaching of the Vedanta, “Tat tvam 
asi’’—‘‘ Thou art That.’ For, to the Christian, the 
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Holy Spirit is God Himself within the soul. The 
more I have thought over the likeness here the more 
intimately I have found the connection between the 
Christian teaching on the one hand and the Vedanta 
teaching on the other. 

There is the third practical way in which the 
follower of Christ learns to understand the Vedanta. 
For Christ has said, again and again, that He Him- 
self is divinely present in all who are poor and sick 
and in need of our help. Heis the Daridranarayan 
within humanity. The most beautiful passage, where 
this teaching is implied, is in the parable in which 
Christ says: “I was hungry and ye gave me food to 
eat; I was thirsty and ye gave me water to drink; I 
was naked and ye clothed me; I was sick and in 
prison and ye visited me; inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye did 
it unto me.” Here again I find an identity with the 
doctrine of the Advaitam. Here is the same invitation 
to service, the same motive to love and sympathy, 
which the Ramakrishna Mission is today showing forth 
in its duties of tenderness to the poor and sympathy 
for those who are in need and in distress. 

But if any one would care to work out more fully 
the thoughts that I have given, he would find some of 
them explained in a singular way by the late Brahma 
Bandhav Upadhyaya, who had the distinction of being 
not only a profound Vedantist scholar and teacher, 
but also a disciple of Jesus. I have not been able to 
get all that he has written on this subject, but what I 
did obtain deeply impressed me; and I wished that 2 
further search could be made with regard to the 
manuscripts he had left behind dealing with this great 
theme, before he died in prison as a revolutionary 
patriot in the Bengal Partition days. 


The Only Cure for Unemployment 


Those who argue that by industrialising India we 
may be able to tackle the problem of India’s appalling 
unemployment do not know that far from being a 
cure for unemployment industrialisation is one of the 
direct causes of unemployment and constitutes a menace 
which is attracting the attention of thinkers and 
economists. Mr. Brailsford in an illuminating article in 
the New Leader shows how in the republic of 
increasing wealth and prosperity ‘the ultra-modern 
civilization is victimised by its own progress. Day 
by day it can turn out more wealth. Day by day it 
does turn out more wealth. But it has not learnt the 
secret of distributing it. He goes on to refer to the 
“bread lines,’ i. ¢., the queues of the destitute who 
wait outside the doors of the soup kitchens and the 
offices of charitable societies, ever lengthening out 
until they block the streets and impede the traffic and 
analyses the extent of this destitution and its causes: 

“The most careful attempt to guess at the extent 
of the unemployment was published this week by an 
unofficial institution known as the Labour Bureau. 
It started from the known figures of the decline in 
employment in certain industries, and then guessed at 
the figures in the rest, while deducing —again by 
guess-work — an estimate for those who may have 
quitted factories to find work in such thriving careers 
as the promotion of instalment buying by house ot 
house canvassing, or in the service of every man’s 
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motor car. The result can only be a guess, but I 
believe it is a conservative guess; I have heard able 
economists arguing for a much higher figure. The 
chances are that, at this moment, there are at least 
four million unemployed in this prosperous republic. 
That means ten per cent. of the occupied population, 
a high figure for a contented nation to carry. It is, 
relatively to population, at least the equivalent of our 
own figure. 

“What is the explanation? The odd thing about 
it is that some of the usual signs of depressed trade 
There has been no ‘slump’ in prices. 
‘The volume of business,’ declares the National City 
Bank, ‘is distinctly above the average.’ The index of 
prices compiled by the Federal Reserve Board,* which 
seems to include the last perfections of statistical 
ingenuity, shows over a long period analmost uncanny 
stability. From the beginning of 1923 onward, month 
by month, this index of the general price level—as 
compared with 1913 —has never fallen below 168, nor 
risen above 173. It has been all but absolutely steady 
round the figure 170. One might not be surprised, 
under these conditions, if special circumstances were 
to produce severe unemployment in some group of 
trades, but ought not asteady general level of prices 
to mean a fairly steady general level of employment ? 
Evidently it does not. 

“The explanation is, I think, evident when one 
turns to the available statistics, which in their way 
are highly instructive. They have been analysed by 
a skilful economist, Professor S.H.Schlichter, in the 
New Republic, the one paper which has persistently 
and ably sought to rivet attention on this crisis. The 
statistics enable us, over a wide range of manufacturing 
industries, to measure both production and employ- 
ment. The significant fact is that while output has 
increased, employment has declined. 

“The figure 100 means the average of factory 
output and factory employment in the period 1923-25. 

“During the first ten months of 1927 the index of 
factory output rose to 107. 

“In the same period the index of factory employ- 
ment fell to 95. 

~ “Tn other words, with 5 per cent. fewer employees 
the factories turned out 7 per cent. more goods. 

“It is not difficult to read the meaning of these 
figures. There has been no slump. But the American 
process of ever-increasing mechanical efficiency is taking 
its own course. The restless substitution of mechanical 
processes for human labour is on the march.” 

As Professor Soddy putting it ina different way 
has said, “None of the world’s real problems centre 
today around the mere provision of wealth. The 
difficulties arise rather in getting rid of even a small 
part of what can be made without fighting for the 
privilege of either making or selling it.” 

Let us now look at another picture comparable in 
vividly poignant pathos to some of the pictures of 
poverty given under a series of articles “Face to face 
with the Pauper’ in Young India. A writer in the 
Spectator— no Radical but a Conservative paper—gives 
a pen-picture of appalling destitution in a Welsh town. 

“Let us tap at the door of Mr. Jones’s cottage, 
and see for ourselves what the family is doing. 
Mrs. Jones is none too glad to see us, poor weman, 


are absent. 
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for she gave the children their weekly dose of physic 
last night ‘and the bedroom’s something awful — you 
can’t go in.’ So the bedroom, which we shall never 
see, is worse than this front room! 

‘It is a small dark place, largely filled by a table 
on which a litter of white-enamel breakfast cups and 
plates still stand at noontide. Part of one wall has 
peeled off its plaster. There are polished brass 
ornaments on the mantelpiece, and a large number of 
hangings and decorations, while the rugs on the floor 
are filthy and moth-eaten. Pictures and knickknacks 
are strewn on walls, dresser, mantelpiece. One would 
sweep all these things away if one could and burn or 
bury them, and then attack the walls with a pail of 
sanitary distemper. . . . This is not a typical miner’s 
house, however. Even the friends I have come with 
are surprised—startled would be more accurate. ‘She 
is such a good, clean woman,’ they said to me 
afterward, ‘but she is getting ill from worry and 
over-work. I don’t know what will happen to her.’ 

“Perhaps she will have rest in the hospital. She is 
ash-gray with dark rings under her eyes, and complains 
of a pain in her back. With a tiny baby to nurse 
and three children hungry and a hungry husband to 
provide for, she has no leisure or peace. 


“Mr. Jones has been unemployed for four years, 
with a few spells of work. His family supports itself 
on thirty one shillings a week. Rent is 7s. 6d.a week 
for two rooms. Last night from nine until seven this 
morning he was working at an outcrop,and won two 
sacks of coal as the reward of his labour. That is 
the only exercise he takes. He never goes out except 
to the coal tip or the outcrop. At the moment he is 
sitting by the fire, dandling the baby, whose already 
dark hair proclaims his race. Its very brown eyes 
fix my eyeglass in astonishment, then twinkle with the 
greatest good humour as it waves a fat hand in my 
direction. It is accustomed to bright, clean things. 
Only in the last day or two has a change come over 
the home. What will be its life during the next few 
weeks, with a sorrow that I sense hanging over the 
house ? What will it grow? A miner? A millionaire ? 

“Mrs. Jones is scrubbing an older boy's face. 
John Thomas is about six: he wants to stare at us, 
and does, although the soap keeps getting in his eyes. 
Robert and Doreen,aged nine and ten, stand rather 
shamefacedly at bay; they know we have come at an 
inopportune moment, and dislike our intrusion. They 
know how proud their mother is.to keep the house 
clean. And now—it is different. Something is going 
to happen; they don’t know what, and I don’t know. 
But the Jones Menage cannot long continue in its 
present disorder. Mr. Jones, however, chats away 
cheerfully enough. - . . Mrs. Jones is still scrubbing 
John Thomas’s face, absent-mindedly lathering it over 
and over again. His clothes are dirty and in rags. 
One heel is off his boots,and soles of both are worn 
thin. His face is already burnished like the brass on 
the mantelpiece; the rest of him remains unwashed. 
This morning the family breakfasted on bread and 
margarine and tea with no milk. There is some very 
unpleasant looking bacon for dinner—nothing else. For 
supper bread and margarine and tea again. It is a 
cold, wet day with terrific wind. I should go mad in 
a week, cooped in that cold valley, with the house 
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walls crumbling, the children restless and uneasy, my 
wife wilting before my eyes. But Mr. Jones is inured 


to hardship and discomfort: he li in h 
eg ; he lives in hope of 


: Well, this is the condition to which machinery of 
increased efficiencyand more output succeeds in reducing 
the workingman. It is a picture of comparative 
unemployment, the American picture is of those who 
have no work at all and are cast on the mercy of 
society. If factories are thus already a menace to 
those employed in them, how can they be expected 
to help the unemployed outside ? 

It is the restless substitution of mechanical processes 
for human labour that constitutes the menace, and the 
Only cure lies in reversing the process. Khadi has 
proved itself to be an effective cure for unemployment 
outside industrial areas. The time is fast coming when 
industrialists may have to cry halt and pause to 
consider whether it may not be a solution for the 


‘Increasing unemployment within the industrial areas 


themselves. M. D. 
The Fatal Cart 
(By C. R.) 
[Synopsis of the previous chapters: Karuppan and 


Parvati, a young farmer couple, live a happy and contented life. 
The little field, the milch buffalo, and the spinning wheel enable 
‘them to gave & little money. By and by Karuppan plans a larger 
life, borrowS Some money and buys a cart to drive it for hire and 
make more money. During his journeys Gut, he falls into bad 
company and learns to drink. All his earnings melt away and 
he gets into difficulties. He sells his old bullocks out, buys a 
new pair borrowing more money. The older creditor seizes his 
pullocks. Karuppan borrows from a village usurer and pays up, 
resolves never to drink _ again. Parvati works hard to make both 
ends meet. She engages herself for daily labour. Karuppan falls 
back into liquor habit and robs Parvati of all her earnings. 
Khadir Khan, the usurer, demands payment. Parvati pays up out 
of her savings. Her baby neglected dies. Karuppan swears 
not to drink. Parvati’s miseries not yet over. Karuppan forgets 
his promise. Khadir Khan's son Ismail takes advantage of 
Parvati’s helpless condition and makes improper advances and 
she falls a victim to them. Karuppan is taunted by fellow 
drunkards about his wife. He goes home and discovers his wife’s 
guilt. He attacks Ismail who however escapes with grievous 
injury. Karuppan and Parvati are taken into custody, Karuppan 
is sent up to sessions to be tried for attempted murder, His cattle 
and things sold out for engaging lawyers. Parvati takes refuge 
in her brother’s house though ill-treated by his wife till she is 
summoned to court to give evidence. | 
IX 

At Salem Parvati was fed in a low-class eating- 
house. The policemen took her there and ordered a 
*half-meal’ for her. The woman who kept the 
eating-house asked Parvati what brought her to Salem. 
“They have brought me to the court, ’’ she said. Then 
more people came and there was a great crowd. 

- They were all women to be taken to Ceylon to the 
tea-gardens. 

The case was not called that day, as a murder 
case that had begun the previous week was still going on. 
Even when Karuppan’s case was taken up, Parvati 
was not called as the Public Prosecutor declared she 
had turned hostile. Karuppan’s lawyer said that in 
that case he would call her and wanted the court ta 
detain her. In the evening, Karuppan’s brother took 
her to the lawyer. He told her just what the Musal- 
man constable had-told her on the way. 

She was willing to save her husband, but she 
trembled to think of confessing her sin. 


“I shall say as God guides me,” said Parvati finally. 

“The wretch!’ said Karuppan’s brother. “She too 
talks of God! Take an old shoe and beat her.” 

“I shall do as you want me,” she said to her 
brother-in-law. “What can a woman do!” 

This was what the lawyer wanted. He asked them 
all to retire and had a private talk with Karuppan’s 
brother. 

The next day she was for a long while waiting 
with others under a tree near the court-hall, when she 
got up with a start hearing her name shouted aloud. 
She was led to the box. Everything that she saw 
dazed her. When she turned to the western end of 
the hall, her eyes met the fixed stare of her husband 
standing like a wild animal behind the railings, with 
beard and hair so overgrown that he could hardly be 
made out. Two months’ detention in jail is enough to 
make a poor peasant look like a real murderer. 

““T have brought all this about,’ said Parvati to 
herself and was suffering intense agony. She could 
hardly hold herself straight with the help of the 
railings on the box. Her head reeled when the clerk 
shouted suddenly. 

““ Swear !”” 

““T shall tell the truth before God. I was cooking . 
that evening, ’...began Parvati without waiting to be 
asked. 

“Stop,” shoutcd the clerk again angrily. 

“She has learnt up her story, I suppose,” said 
the Judge looking at the Public Prosecutor. 

“‘She cannot hold it for long.”’ 

There was a great merriment at this observation. 
The Public Prosecutor gave a loud laugh aloud and 
the other members of the bar joined in a more 
subdued manner. Even the defence. lawyer joined in 
the laughter weakly. 

“Say what I say,’ said the clerk sternly. Parvati 
wondered whether the lessons she had from the 
lawyer and her brother-in-law had to be given up and 
she must repeat what the clerk dictated. Parvati was 
sworn and they began questioning her. She did not 
always understand the questions that they put in a 
strange and artificial mannar. She said she was 
cooking when Ismail came and made improper 
overtures to her which surprised her. She had not 
yielded to his wishes when her husband came in and 
flying into a rage threw a spade at her. She ran out 
in great fear. She did not know what happened 
afterwards, but she saw Ismail running out with a 
bleeding injury on his head. This was the form of 
the story as settled at the lawyer’s house. 

“ Wretch !”” shouted Karuppan from the dock. He 
still hoped that it would be proved he was absent at 
Karamandur. 

The defence lawyer then went up to him and 
whispered something in his ears to put him at ease. 
When the trial ended the assessors gave their opinion 
that Katuppan was guilty of grievous hurt under grave 
provocation, but not guilty of attempt at murder. The 
Judge adjourned the case to the next day. When the Court 
assembled the next day, judgment was delivered. The 
Judge said he differed from the assessors and pronounced 
Karuppan guilty of attempt to murder. He accepted 
the evidence of Khadir Khan and Ismail, that, they 
went to demand the instalment due on MWaruppan’s 
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debt, that the accused who was given to the habit of 
drink lost his temper, and attacked him with a deadly 
weapon, and it was only by accident and the inter- 
vention of people that Khadir Khan and his son 
escaped death, that he could not accept the wife’s 
interested version, especially as she had given quite a 
different story before the magistrate and yet another 
before the police. In the end he sentenced him to 
six years’ hard labour. The Judge also recommended 
the Public Prosecutor to consider the question of 
applying for sanction to indict Parvati for perjury. 

When Karuppan heard the sentence he shouted, 
“The woman deceived me. Is a man merely to look 
on when his wife plays false?” 

“Take him away,” said the Judge. The constables 
on guard took him away telling him that he could 
get all those things written up in an appeal and sent 
to the High Court. 

x 

After the trial ended, Parvati’s brother-in-law and 
others took no thought of her. It was with great 
difficulty that she reached Ramapuram. The old 
Musalman constable showed some pity and escorted 
her back. 

“You ought to have spoken the whole truth, and 
at the very outset,” he said. “The Judge did not 
believe you because you did not speak the truth in 
the first court and even here you did not give the 
whole truth out. ”’ 

Parvati was hearing him, but the words hardly 
entered her understanding. ‘They arrived late in the 
night at Ramapuram. The constable asked her to 
sleep in the outer verandah of his own little house, 


and go to her brother’s village the next morning. 
She could not find the solace of sleep. How dare she 
face her sister-in-law again? It was all over now. 


God had deserted her and she must end her miserable 
life. She had that escape from life’s miseries in her 
hand. No one could rob her of that solace. Early 
in the morning after many sleepless hours, her tired 
nerves found rest. She slept like a top and the 
constable who got up at six and found her sleeping 
soundly thought, “ This woman is quite happy having 
sent her husband to jail. They are fools who trust 
these false women.” 

Parvati woke up hearing a baby’s cry. She had 
been dreaming of her baby crying and crying in pain 
and it took some seconds before she realised that her 
child was dead long since and that she was BOW @ 
homeless cast-away on earth. 


She sat up and saw a little black boy standing 
in front of her, and he was making the baby’s noise 
with his hands covering the mouth. He alternately 
produced the mother’s voice and the baby’s cry in 
perfect imitation. He stopped this exhibition when he 
saw Parvati sit up and begged for a pice. 

5 Where is your home, my boy?” asked Parvati. 

Give me a pice.” 

“Who is your father?” asked Parvati again. 

“I don’t know,” said the little fellow. 

“Have you no mother ?’’ she asked. 

““O yes, but she went away leaving me with the 
Pig-man. ”’ 

“Who gives you food?” 


“ Food ? I feed myself. I get money and give the 
Pig-man. Sometimes he feeds me, but thenI pay him 


later on.”’ 
“Where did you learn this baby’s cry?” 


“Oh I and another learnt it at Tanjore. 
something, I must go to the Pig-man.”’ 

“Who is the Pig-man?”’ 

“tie has come to this town. He buys pigs and 
sells them. We move from place to place.” 

The constable came out now and drove the little 
fellow away with fierce threats. 

“These are the thieves,” he said. “ They come 
and look up things and then the gang burgle and steal. 
You seem to have slept well.” 

“May God bless you. You have been a father to 
me,” she said this and burst into tears. 

The constable was not moved a bit. 

“You may go now to your brother’s village,”’ he 
said. “If you do not wish to walk in the hot sun, 
you must start early.” 

Parvati reached her brother’s house at noon, hungry, 
tired beyond measure, and hoping against hope that 
her sister-in-law’s heart might have softened. But, alas, 
the news had gone before her. Her brother had gone 
to the field and his wife was at the door. 

“The outcaste has come!” she exclaimed. *“* Take 
your foul body away. This is no asylum for vampires that 
have eaten their husbands and go with the Tulukkans. 
Do you think that you can sit in my house and suck 
my foolish husband’s blood? I have sons and 
daughters whom I cannot leave in your company. Go 
back and live with the man you have led astray. 
There is no place for you here.” 

“ Brother! brother!’ screamed Parvati in despair 
thinking he was inside. But there was no response, 
“You will not speak. Have you also given me up?” 
she cried. ‘ Then God help me.” 

She burst out weeping and hungry and fatigued as 
she was, she left the place. 

The sun was burning fiercely, but she felt neither 


heat nor hunger now. Her parched throat and lips 
uttered the simple names of God that she knew. She 
hurried on to a neighbouring village where there wasa 
hill with a big temple on it. 

She strode up the hill. After a few paces she 
was so exhausted that she dropped down almost 
fainting under the niggardly shade cast by a rock. 

After a while she got up and walked up again, 
She reached the temple, but she did not go in. She 
fell on her face in front of the shrine and prayed, 
She got up refreshed and went on to a peak that 
rose higher than the temple. It was a difficult height 
but she seemed to have got new strength. She 
reached the top. It was a giddy height, and from the 
edge on the western side she looked down. 

“ Mother of all, forgive me. Take me into your 
bosom,” she cried and jumped, plunging into space. 

A moment of joy and relief! Then earth and sky 


Give me 


turned and reeled. Ah! how wonderfully cool and 
pleasant it was! Then a terrible explosion, such as 
she had never heard before. Something seemed to 


burst in her head, then Silence Eternal. 
Parvati’s distressed soul fled from its cage. 
( Coneluded ) 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER IX 


Founding of the Ashram 


The pilgrimage to the Kumbha Fair was my second 
visit to Hardvar. 

The Satyagraha Ashram was founded on the 25th of 
May, 1915. Shraddhanandji wanted me to settle in 
Hardvar. Some of my Calcutta friends recommended 
Vaidynathadham. Others strongly urged me to choose 
Rajkct. But when I happened to pass through 
Ahmedabad many friends pressed me to settle down 
there and they volunteered to find the expenses of the 
Ashram, as well as a house for us to live in. 

I had a predilection for Ahmedabad. Being a 
Gujarati I thought I should be able to render the 
greatest service to the country through the Gujarati 
language. And then as Ahmedabad was an ancient 
centre of handloom weaving it was likely to be the most 
favourable field for the revival of the cottage industry 
of hand-spinning. There was also the hope, that the 
city being the capital of Gujarat, monetary help from 
its wealthy citizens would be more available here than 
elsewhere. 

The question of untouchability was naturally among 
the subjects discussed with the Ahmedabad friends. I 
made it clear to them that I should fake the first 
opportunity of admitting an untouchable candidate to 
the Ashram if he was otherwise worthy. 

‘Where is the untouchable who will satisfy your 
conditions?’ said a vaishnava friend self-complacently. 

I finally decided to found the Ashram at Ahmedabad. 

So far as accommodation was concerned, Sjt: Jivanlal 
Desai, a Barrister in Ahmedabad, was the principal 
man to help me. He offered to let and we decided 
to hire his Kochrab bungalow. 

The first thing we had to settle was the name of 
the Ashram. I consulted friends. Amongst the names 
suggested were ‘Sevashram’ (the abode of service ), 
‘Tapovan’ (the abode of austerities ) etc. I liked the 
name ‘Sevashram,’ but for the absence of emphasis 
on the method of service. ‘Tapovan’ seemed to be 
a pretentious title, because though tapas was dear to 
us, we could not presume to be tapasvis (men of 
austerity). Our creed was devotion to truth, and our 
business was the search for and insistence on truth. 
1 wanted to acquaint India with the method I had 
tried in. South Africa and I desired to test in India 
the extent to which its application might be possible, 


So my companions and I selected the name ‘Satyagraha 
Ashram,’ as conveying both our goal and our method 
of service. 

For the conduct of the Ashram a code of rules 
and observances was necessary. A draft was there- 
fore prepared and friends were invited to express their 
Opinions on it. Amongst the many opinions that were 
received, that of Sir Gurudas Bannerji is still in my 
memory. He liked the rules but suggested that 
humility should be added as one of the observances, as 
he believed that the younger generation sadly lacked 
humility. Though I had noticed this fault, I feared 
humility would cease to be humility the moment it became 
a matter of vow. The true connotation of humility is self- 
effacement. Self-effacemcnt is moksha — salvation — and 
whilst it cannot by itself be an observance there may be 
other observances necessary for its attainment. If the 
acts of an aspirant after moksha or a servant have no 
humility or selflessness abcut them, there is no 
longing for moksha or service. Service without 
humility is selfishness and egotism. 

There were at this time about thirteen Tamilians in 
our party. Five Tamil youngsters had accompanied 
me from South Africa, and the rest came from different 
parts of the country. We were in all about twenty five 
men and women. 

This is how the Ashram was started. All had 
their meals in a common kitchen, and strove to live 


as one family. ; 
(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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Satyagraha Ashram 


[This Ashram was opened on 25th May, 1915. A 
constitution was drawn up when it was founded. It 
underwent a revision during my _ incarceration. The 
copies were exhausted long ago. My colleagues and I 
found it desirable to recast the constitution in view of 
the many changes and ups and downs that the Ashram 
had undergone. Its unexpected expansion too made the 
old out of date. The burden of preparing the first 
draft fell dimy shoulders. Though pressure of work 
was ample excuse for the delay, I know that my sub- 
conscious self shirked the task. I was not clear as to 
the changes that wert to be made. But my colleagues 
would give me no peate and Maganlal’s death hastened 
the completion. The following constitution is the 
result of the joint labours of the main workers. 
It is published purely' ‘as a draft, though pending 
cevision it is to be accepted as a binding constitution 
by the Managing Committee. It is published in order 
to secure the opinion of friends and critics known and 
unknown of the Ashram. Any criticism or suggestions 
that may be sent will be thankfully received. ‘I may 
be permitted to mention that the Ashram represents a 
prayerful aud scientific experiment. The observances 
are many but they have been tested for the past 13 
years of the existence of the Ashram. Whilst it is 
impossible to claim their perfect fulfilment by any one 
of us, the workers have in all humility tried to enforce 
them in their lives to the best of their ability and with 
more or less success. The curious will find that the new 
draft bears very close resemblance to the original 
constitution as it was drawn up in 1915. M.K.G.] 


Founded on Vaishakha Shudi 11th, Samvat 1971,— 
May 25th, 1915, — at Kochrab, and since removed to 
Sabarmati. 

Object 

The object of this Ashram is that its members 

should qualify themselves for, and make a constant 


endeavour towards, the service of the country, not 
inconsistent with the universal welfare. 


Observances 


The following observances are essential for the 
fulfilment of the above object: 


I, Truth Ez 

Truth is not fulfilled by mere abstinence from 
telling. or practising an untruth in ordinary relations 
with fellow-men. But Truth is God, the one and only 
Reality. All other observances take their rise from 
the quest for, and the worship of, Truth. Worshippers 
of Truth must not resort to untruth, even for what 
they may believe to be the good of the country, and 
they may be required, like Prahlad, civilly to disobey 
even the orders of parents and elders 
their paramount loyalty to Truth. 
Il. Non-Violence or Love 

Mere non-killing is not enough. The active part 
of Non-violence is Love. The law of Love requires 
equal consideration for all life from the tiniest insect 
to the highest man. One who follows this law must 
not be angry even with the perpetrator of the greatest 
imaginable wrong, but must love him, wish him 
well and serve him. Although he must thus love the 
wrong-doer, he must never submit to his wrong or 
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his injustice, but must oppose it with all his might, 
and must patiently and without resentment suffer all 
the hardships to which the wrong-doer may subject 
him in punishment for his opposition. 

Ill. Chastity (Brahmacharya) 

Observance of the foregoing principles is impossible 
without the observance of celibacy. It is not. enough 
that one should not look upon any woman or man witha 
lustful eye; animal passion must be so controlled as to 
be excluded even from the mind. If married, one must 
not have a carnal mind regarding one’s wife or 
husband, but must consider her or him as one’s life- 
long friend, and establish relationship of perfect purity. 
A sinful touch, gesture or word is a direct breach of 
this principle. 

IV. Control of the Palate 

The observance of Brahmacharya has_ been 
found, from experience, to be extremely difficult so 
long as one has not acquired mastery over taste. 
Control of the palate has therefore been placed as a 
principle by itself. Eating is mecessary only for 
sustaining the body and keeping it a fit instrument 
for service, and must. never be practised for  self- 
indulgence. Food must therefore be taken, like 
medicine, under proper restraint. In pursuance of this 
principle one must eschew exciting foods, such as 
spices and condiments. Meat, liquor, tobacco, bhang 
etc. are excluded from the Ashram. This principle 
requires abstinence from feasts or dinners which have 
pleasure as their object. 

V. Non-stealing 

It is not enough not to take another’s property 
without his permission. One becomes guilty of theft 
even by using. differently anything which one has 
received in trust for use in a particular way, as_ well 
as by using a thing longer than the period for which it 
has been lent. It is also theft if one receives anything 
which one does not really need. The fine truth at 
the bottom of this principle is that Nature provides 
just enough, and no more, for our daily need. 

VI. Non-possession or Poverty 

This principle is really a part of No. V. Just as 
one must not receive, so must one not possess 
anything which one does not really need. It would 
be a breach of this principle to possess unnecessary 
foodstuffs, clothing, or furniture. For instance, one 
must not keep a chair, if one can do without it, In 
observing this principle one is led to a progressive 
simplification of one’s own life. 

VII. Physical Labour 

Physical labour is essential for the observance of 
Non+stealing and Non-possession. Man can be saved 
from injuring society, as well as himself, only if he 
sustains his physical existence by physical labour. 
Able-bodied adults must do all their personal work 
themselves, and must not be served by others, except 
for proper reasons. But they must, at the same time, 
remember, that service of children, as well as of the 
disabled, the old and the sick, is a duty incumbent on 
every person who has the required strength. 

VIL. Swadeshi 

Man is not omnipotent. He therefore serves the 
world best by first serving his neighbour. This is 
Swadeshi, a principle which is broken when one 
professes to serve those who are more remote ip 
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preference to those who are near. Observance of 


Swadeshi makes for order in the world; the breach of 
it leads to _chaos. Following this principle, one must 
as far as possible purchase one’s requirements locally 
and not buy things imported from foreign lands, 
which can easily be manufactured in the country. 
There is no place for self-interest in Swadeshi, which 
enjoins the sacrifice of oneself for the family, of the 
family for the village, of the village for the country, 
and the country for humanity. 
IX. Fearlessness 

One cannot follow Truth or Love so long as one 
is subject to fear. As there is at present a reign of 
fear in the country, meditation on and cultivation of 
fearlessness have a particular importance. Hence its 
separate mention as an observance. A seeker after 
Truth must give up the fear of parents, caste, Govern- 
ment, robbers etc., and he must not be frightened by 
poverty or death. 


X. Removal of Untouchability 

Untouchability, which has taken such deep root in 
Hinduism, is altogether irreligious. Its temoval has 
therefore been treated as an independent principle. 
The so-called untouchables have an equal place in the 
Ashram with other classes. The Ashram does not 
believe in caste which, it considers, has injured 
Hinduism, because its implications of*® superior and 
inferior status, and of pollution by contact are contrary 
to the law of Love. The Ashram however believes 
in varnashrama dharma. The division of varnas is 
based upon occupation, and therefore a person should 
maintain himself by following the hereditary occupation, 
not inconsistent with fundamental morals, and should 
devote all his spare time and energy to the acquisition 
and advancement of true knowledge. The ashramas 
(the four stages) spoken of in the swritis are 
conducive to the welfare of mankind. Though, 
therefore, the Ashram believes in varnashrama 
dharma, there is no place in it for distinction of 
varnas, as the Ashram life is conceived in the light 
of the comprehensive and non-formal sannyasa of 
the Bhagavad Gita. 


XI. Tolerance 
The Ashram believes that the principal faiths of 
the world constitute a revelation of Truth, but as they 
have all been outlined by imperfect man they‘ have 
been affected by imperfections and alloyed with untruth. 
One must therefore entertain the same respect for the 
religious faiths of others as one accords to one’s own. 
Where such tolerance becomes a law of life, conflict 
between: different faiths becomes impossible, and so 
does all effort to convert other people to one’s own 
faith, One can only pray that the defects ‘in the 
various faiths may be overcome, and that they may 
advance, side by side, towards perfection. 
. Activities 
As a result of and in order to help fulfilment of 
these observances, the following activities are carried 
on in the Ashram: 
1. Worship 
The social (as distinguished from the individual ) 
activities of the Ashram commence every day with the 
congregational morning worship at 4-15 to 4-45 and close 
with the evening prayer at 7 to 7-30. All inmates are 


expected to attend the worship. 
been conceived as an_ aid 
dedication of one’s all to God. 
2. Sanitary Service 
This is an essential and sacred service and yet it 
is looked down upon in society, with the result that 
it is generally neglected and affords considerable scope 
for improvement. The Ashram therefore lays special 
stress upon engaging no outside labour for this work. 
The members themselves attend to the whole of the 
sanitation in turns. New entrants are generally 
first of all attached to this department. Trenches are 
sunk to the depth of nine inches and the nightsoil 
is buried in them and covered with the excavated 
earth. It thus becomes converted into valuable manure. 
Calls of nature are attended to only at places assigned 
for the purpose. Care is taken that the roads and 
paths should not be spoilt by spitting or otherwise. 
3. Sacrificial Spinning 
Today India’s most urgent problem is the growing 
starvation of her millions, which is chiefly due to the 
deliberate destruction by alien rule of her. principal 
auxiliary industry of hand-spinning. With a view to 
its rehabilitation in national life, spinning has been 
made ‘the central activity of the Ashram, and is com- 
pulsory for all members, as a national sacrifice. The 
following are the various branches of work in this 
department : 
I. Cotton cultivation; 
II. Workshop for making and repairing spinning 
wheels, spindles, carding bows etc. 
III. Ginning; 
IV. Carding: 
V. Spinning; 
VI. Weaving cloth, carpets, tape, rope, etc. 
VII. Dyeing and printing. 
4, Agriculture 
Cotton for the Khadi work and fodder crops for the 
cattle are the chief activities of this department. 
Vegetables and fruit are also grown in order to make 
the Ashram as far as possible self-contained. 
5, Dairy 
An attempt is being made to convert into a model 
dairy the Ashram dairy which supplies milk to the 
inmates. Since last year this dairy is being carried on 
in consonance with the principles of and with the 
pecuniary help of the All-India Cow Protection Asso- 
ciation, but as an integral part of the Ashram itself. 
There are at present 27 cows, 47 calves, 10 bullocks, 
and 4 bulls. The average daily output of milk is 


This worship has 
to self-purification and 


‘200 pounds. 


6. Tannery 

At the instance of and with the help of the All- 
India Cow Protection Association, a tannery has 
been established for the tanning of dead-cattle hides. 
There is attached to it a sandal and shoemaking 
department. The dairy ‘and tannery have been 
established because the Ashram believes, in spite of 
the claim Hindus make to the protection of the cow, 
that Indian cattle will further and further deteriorate 
and ultimately die out, carrying man along wiih them, 
unless vigorous attention is paid to cattle-breeding, 
cattle-feeding and the utilisation in the country of dead- 


cattle hides. 
( Continued on page 194 ) 
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Immolation of Bardoli 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Bardoli suffers through the lawlessness of the 
Government of Bombay and it suffers through self- 
imposed suffering. Both the instances will. be found 
in Mahadev Desai’s notes on Bardoli. The Govern- 
ment are using a Nasmyth hammer to crush a fly. 
For the sake of, to them, a paltry sum of 
Rs. 1,00,000 which the enhancement represents, they 
are resorting to.force, untruth, flattery and bribery. 
These are strong expressions, but none too strong for 
the doings of the Government. Their force is on the 
surface for any one to see. Authority makes a show 
of force even when it is unable to command it. In 
the present case it has force enough and to spare. 
This method is the least dangerous for it is visible. 
The other three are mischievous because they are 
invisible. The insolent letter of the Commisssioner 
N.D., the evasive communique of the Government 
are instances of untruth by way both of commission 
and omission. We shall know at the end of the chapter 


the instances of flattery and bribery. We know how those ~ 


who degraded their manhood during the Panjab martial 
law regime got titles and promotions. History will 
repeat itself in this as yet miniature edition of the 
Panjab. - do not mention here the subtle forms of 
flattery that the Government resort to when they want 
some one to do some questionable deal for them. 
Most Governments resort to these four methods but 
what pains one most is that all these forces should 
be set in motion by the Bombay Government in order 
to bend the proud spirit of people known for their 
docility and innocence. It is a base calumny to suggest 
that they are law-breakers. If a man can lawfully 
repudiate a liability which he does not admit, why 
may not men lawfully repudiate a liability which they 
contend is unjustly imposed upon them by a state? 
And why may not the state adopt, and be satisfied 
for the collection of what it considers to be its dues 
with, the same civil measures that 
individuals ? 


are open to 


But this suffering to which the people of Bardoli 
are being wantonly subjected is raising them since 
they had prepared themselves for it: The brave stand 
taken by the simple peasants has undermined the very 
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prestige to prop up which the Government are making 
the frantic efforts described from week to week in 
these pages. 

But more purifying than this suffering imposed by 
godless and insolent authority is the suffering which 
the people are imposing upon themselves. I refer to 
the resignations of sixty three Patels and eleven Talatis 
of Bardoli and Valod. It is not a small thing for these 
people to give up their posts which hitherto they have 
used not unoften in order to make illegitimate additions 
to their ordinary emoluments. It is more difficult for 
people such as these to give up their positions than 
for big Government officers to do so. But suffering 
as well as bravery is the badge of the humble. I 
tender my respectful congratulations to these Patels 
and Talatis. Let them know that their sactifice has 
commanded the admiration of all India. It is sacrifice 
such as theirs that will in the end give us our freedom. 
We are slaves to our desire for office under the 
Government. The latter knowing our weakness exploits 
it to the full for consolidation of its own power. But 
if we would only believe that He who has created us 
is bound to support us, if we would but do His will, 
i.e., work with our honest hands and feet, we should 
never starve, we should. never walk on all fours before 


authority. 
What is the Bardoli Case 


[The following epitome of the case has been 
prepared in response to many calls for the barest 
summary of the case for the busy reader. Though 
the case has been stated in amble detail in these 
pages, the following summary will be helpful to those 
who want to work for the Satyagrahis, but who may 
not know what the case exactly is and who may 
have no time to go through the files of papers. The 
summary is necessary because of the ever growing 
interest excited by the heroic sufferings of the people 


of Bardoli. M. K. G.] 


In the matter of revision settlements there has been 
calculated flouting of public opinion and of resolutions 
of the Legislative Council during recent years. In 
pursuance of the advice of the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, ‘“‘that the process of revising the Jand 
revenue assessments ought to be brought under closer 
regulation by statute,” the Bombay Legislative Council 
passed by a large majority in March 1924 a resolution 
to the effect that a committee be appointed to consider 
the question of regulating revision of assessment by 
legislation, and that “no revision be proceeded with 
and no new trates under any revised settlement be 
introduced till the said legislation is brought into 
effect.” The first part of the resolution was carried 
out by Government appointing the Land Revenue 
Assessment Committee, but the second part was 
ignored, and revision settlement of one taluka after 
another was proceeded with in the teeth of the 
resolution. In the meantime the Land Revenue 
Committee had sat and published its report, and the 
Bombay Legislative Council in March 1927 passed by 
a very large majority another resolution recommending 
to the Governor in Council to give immediate effect to the 
resolution of March 1924 by effecting necessary legisla- 
tion after taking into consideration the Report of the 
Land Revenue Assessment Committee, and “ pending 
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such legislation to issue orders to the revenue authori- 
ties concerned not to collect the assessment enhanced 
in revision after the 15th March 1924.” The legislation 
suggested by the Land Revenue Assessment Committee 
is at present before the Legislative Council, but 
revision settlements have gone on, almost with the 
deliberate intention of frustrating the very object of the 
legislation when it should ultimately come to pass. 
Bardoli is only one of several talukas where there 
should have been no revision and no levying of new 


rates in the terms of these resolutions. This is a 
fundamental preliminary objection to the revision 
settlement in JBardoli, apart from the merits of 


the case. 


I shall briefly discuss the merits. The new Bardoli 
revision settlement was prepared by Mr. Jayakar who 
submitted his recommendations in November 1925. 
He recommended 30 per cent. enhancement. The 
Settlement Commissioner Mr. Anderson disagreed with 
the basis on which Mr. Jayakar had made his recom- 
mendation, adopted a new basis, and recommended 29 
per cent. Government disagreed with the recommenda- 
tions of both and fixed 22 per cent. The original 
assessment of the taluka which was Rs. 5,14,762 is 
under ths new revision something over 6,20,000. 

As against this the agriculturists of Bardoli contend 
that the Taluka is assessed right up to the full limit 
and that there is absolutely no case for enhancement. 
The occupants in the Taluka are divided as under 
according to the size of their holdings: 


1 to 5 acres 10,379 
6. tdi ses ay 5,936 
96 10.100) x, 829 
101 t0°500 —.-35 40 


It may be safely assumed that all the occupants 
having not more than 25 acres cultivate their own 
land and that those with larger holdings lease their 
land to the agriculturists. This means that 16,315 


occupants actually cultivate 1,27,045 acres which 
is the total occupied area, t.¢., each occupant 
cultivates on an average something like 8 
acres of land. It is inequitable to go on the 


strength of rents—economic or uneconomic—enjoyed 
by a very small fraction, t.¢., 869 large landholders. 
The land revenue assessment ought to be fixed 
having regard to the value of the land held by. the 
16,315 agriculturists and to the profits of agriculture 
enjoyed by them, under Sec. 107 of the Land Revenue 
Code. The agriculturists of Bardoli contend that 
assuming the average yield per acre and assuming 
the very high standard of prices adopted by the 
Settlement Officer as accurate (though the prices 
have considerably gone down since the report), an 
agriculturist cultivating 8 acres of land (the average) 
does not earn profits entitling the Government to make 
any increase in the existing rate of assessment. They 
are prepared to prove this statement and they maintain 
that even if the basis of 50 per cent. of the profits 
be accepted, no increase is warranted, and -if the 
basis of 25 per cent. of the profits be accepted, a 
considerable reduction in’ the existing rates would be 
necessary. : 
They thus rely for their contention on the actual 
conditions obtaining in the taluka, but they also rely on 


attacking the value and accuracy of the Government 
reports. They contend, inter alia, that Mr. Jayakar, the 
Settlement Officer, made no enquiry worth the name, 
visited few villages, afforded no opportunities to 
villagers of making representations pertaining to the 
question of increasing the assessment, and prepared a 
perfunctory survey. He prepared the most essential 
statistics in his office, without exercising the slightest 
scrutiny and relied for his recommendations of 30 per 
cent. on the sole basis of rise in the value -of gross 
produce. The perfunctory nature of Mr. Jayakar’s inquiry, 
if inquiry it could be called, 
valueless. 


is enough to render it 
But Mr. Anderson seriously questioned the 
value of Mr. Jayakar’s report on another and a _ very 
substantial ground which was pointed out by the people’s 
representatives also. He _ rejected the most vital part 
of Mr. Jayakar’s report—viz. where he bases his 
recommendations on the value of gross produce — as 
‘irrelevant’ and ‘positively dangerous as affording no 
justification for his proposals and suggesting arguments 
against them.’ In the circumstances Mr. Anderson’s 
obvious duty was to suggest to Government a fresh 
inquiry. But he overshot the mark and _ proceeded 
to make his own recommendations on the basis of 
rental statistics—a basis of which the equity has been 
seriously challenged by several high-placed Government 


officials, and the statistics themselves have in the 
present case been seriously challenged as lacking 
scrutiny. If Mr. Jayakar dro e a coach and four through 


the Settlement Manual, in making no real inquiry, 
Mr. Anderson went one better in contravening the 
Settlement Manual which lays down that rents should 
be only one of the factors to be considered and that 
even when they are taken into account, ‘they cannot 
be used as the basis for definite conclusions. . . . unless 
they exist in considerable volume and unless their 
reliability has been carefully tested.” Mr. Anderson grossly 
erred (1) in exclusively relying on the rental statistics and 
(2) in assuming that the two essential conditions for 
their being of any value had been satisfied. In one 
place, Mr. Anderson charges Mr. Jayakar with having 
made‘no attempt to compile statistics showing the area 
rented and the area cultivated by its owners,’ and yet 
proceeds on Appendix H and wrongly arrives at the 
conclusion that “ at least half the total area is held by 
landlords who do not cultivate it.’ The error is based 
on his hastily assuming seven years’ statistics—42,923 
acres—as one year’s statistics and on his utter disregard 
of Mr. Jayakar’s own estimate of land held by non- 
agriculturists, which is 23,995 acres, i. e., about 18 
per cent. of the total area—a more plausible, though 
not a strictly accurate estimate, because not based on 
inquiries on the spot. 


For these reasons both Mr. Jayakar’s and 
Mr. Anderson’s reports are worthless and the rate 
of 22 per cent. fixed by Government is absolutely 
arbitrary as it is based on no fresh or 
data. 


The Satyagrahis of Bardoli have therefore pledged 
themselves to pay no assessment until either 


accurate 


1. the enhancement is cancelled; or 
2. an independent impartial tribunal is appointed 
to examine the whole case. 


M. D. 
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Satyagraha Ashram 
( Continued from page 191 ) 
7. National Education 

An attempt is made in the Ashram to impart such 
education as is conducive to national welfare. In 
order that spiritual, intellectual and physical develop- 
ment may proceed side by side, an atmosphere of 
industry has been created, and letters are not given 
more than their due importance. Character building 
is attended to in the smallest detail. ‘ Untouchable’ 
children are freely admitted. Women are given special 
attention with a view to improving their status, and 
they are accorded the same opportunities for self- 
culture as the men. The Ashram accepts the following 
principles of the Gujarat Vidyapith: 

1. The principal object of the Vidyapith shall be 
to prepare workers of character, ability, education 
and conscientiousness, necessary for the conduct of 
the movements connected with the attainment of 
Swaraj. 

2. All the institutions conducted by and affiliated 
to the Vidyapith shall be fully non-co-operating and 
shall therefore have nothing to dq with any help from 
Government. 

3. Whereas the Vidyapith has come into being 
in connection with the Swaraj movement, and Non- 
violent Non-co-operation as a means thereof, its teachers 
and trustees shall restrict themselves to those means 
only which are not inconsistent with truth and non- 
violence and shall consciously strive to carry them out. 

4. The teachers and the trustees of the Vidyapith, 
as also all the institutions affiliated to it, shall regard 
untouchability as a blot on Hinduism, shall strive to 
the best of their power for its removal, and shall not 
exclude a boy or girl for reason of his or her untouch- 
ability nor shall give him or her differential treatment 
having once accorded admission to him or her. 


5. The teachers and the trustees of and all the 
institutions affiliated to the Vidyapith shall regard 
hand-spinning as an essential part of the Swaraj 
movement and shall therefore spin regularly, except 
when disabled, and shall habitually wear Khadi. 

6. The language cf the province shall have the 
principal place in the Vidyapith and shall be the 
medium of instruction. 

Explanation— Languages other than Gujarati may 
be taught by direct method. 

7. The teaching of MHindi-Hindustani 
compulsory in the curricula of the Vidyapith. 

8. Manual training shall receive the same importance 
as intellectual training and only such occupations as 
are useful for the life of the nation shall be taught. 

9. Whereas the growth of the nation depends not 
on cities but its villages, the bulk of the funds of the 
Vidyapith and a majority of the teachers of the 
Vidyapith shall be employed in the propagation of 
education conducive to the welfare of the villagers, 

10. In laying down the curricula, the needs of 
village dwellers shall have principal consideration. 

li, There shall be complete toleration of all 
established religions in all institutions conducted by 
and affiliated to the Vidyapith, and for the spiritual 
development of the pupils, religious: instruction shall be 
imparted in consonance with truth and non-violence. 


shall be 
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12. For the physical development of the nation 
physical exercise and physical training shall ‘be 
compulsory in all the institutions conducted by and 
affiliated to the Vidyapith. 

Note: Hindi-Hindustani means the language 
commonly spoken by the masses of the North — both 
Hindu and Musalman—and written in the Devanagari 
or the Arabic script. 

The Ashram school has so far sent forth 15 boys 
and 2 girls. 

8. Khadi Technical School 

A separate technical schoo! is conducted which 
prepares candidates for the Khadi Service on behalf of 
the All-India Spinners’ Association. There are at 
present 33 students from various provinces under 
training. 205 students have so far availed themselves 
of this school. The curriculum is as follows: 

Syllabus of Studies 
21 Weeks Spinning 

1. To learn to spin with fingers only. 

2. To learn the ‘principles of twist. 

3. To learn spinning sufficiently to be able to spin 
strong and even yarn as follows: 


Time Count Yards Strength Evenness Quality of Cotton 
lhour 6 250 50 80 Inferior 

29 9 250 50 80 Se 

ra 12 300 60 90 Fair 

aie fe 300 70 90 Good 

PF 20 300 70 90 os 


and to finish the following quantities within the 
period set apart: 
1 week, preparation and practice. 

4 weeks, 6 counts 5 Ibs. 

3 weeks, 9 counts 2} lbs. 

4 weeks, 12 counts 4} Ibs. 

4 weeks, 16 counts 2} Ibs. 

4 weeks, 20 counts 2} Ibs. 

1 week extra 


— 


4. Testing correctness of spindle and its correction. 
5. Spinning on takli. 
6. To learn to guess approximately 
any yarn. , 
7. To learn to find out by calculation counts of yarn. 
8. To learn to reel properly the yarn spun on the 
spindle. 
9. To know the names and measurements of all 
the parts of a spinning wheel. 
10. To learn to twist a strong mal out 
Own yarn. 
11. To learn the principles of examining cotton, 
12. To study Charkha Shastra and Takli Teacher. 
13, Tolearn to spin on one’s own provincial charkha, 
7 Weeks Carding 
To go thtough the whole carding course 
(z) To learn to equip a carding bow. 
(b) To learn to adjust cushion. 
(c) To learn to make the carding mat. 
(d) To learn to distinguish various qualities of 
guts, 
(ce) To finish carding and rolling in following 
quantities within the specified period: 
Large bow, 18 lbs. in 2 weeks. 
Medium bow, .225 lbs. in 3 weeks. 


the count of 


of one’s 
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Bardoli and ordinary small bow, 8 Jbs. in 
2 weeks. 
(f) To be able to card and sliver as under: 
Large bow, 3 lbs. in a day of 8 hours. 
Medium bow, 2 lbs. in a day of 8 hours. 
Bardoli and ordinary bow, 1} lbs. ina 
day of 8 hours. 
Practice with crude bows also. 
2 Weeks Ginning 
To learn ginning to be able to gin 32 lbs. of seed 
cotton in a day of 8 hours. 


To gin 100 lbs. of seed cotton after threshing seed 
cotton. 


Foot gin to be taught. 
Andhra process to be taught. 
Process of untouchable spinners. 
Hand-loom Weaving 
Days 
1. Piecing thread 2 
2. Tape making 20 yards including twisting yarn 
for warp and opening yarn for weft. 10 
3. Bed tape making 75 yds. including all the 
processes as above 15 
4, Carpet making 
Three asans without design 24”X24" each 
including twisting yarn for warp and opening 
yarn for weft. 
Three asans with designs 
processes. 
Two carpets on hand-loom 2 yds. X 30” each 
including all the processes as above. 


Pit-loom 
5. Weaving 6 count double thread coarse texture 
20 yds.x30" reed 5 dents per inch including 
soaking and drying yarn, winding bobbins, warping, 
sizing, piecing etc. (doubling also ). 20 
6. Weaving 6 count double thread close texture 
10 yds. X 30” reed 8 or 9 dents per inch including 
all the above processes ( doubling also ). 20 
7. Weaving 9 count double thread close texture 
10 yds. X 30” reed 12 dents per inch including all 
the processes. 10 
8. Weaving 6 count single thread close texture 
10 yds. X 30” reed 18 oor 19 dents per inch 
including all the processes 12 
9. Weaving 9 count single thread close texture 
10 yds. X 30” reed 18 or 19 dents per inch including 
all the processes. 12 
10. Weaving 12count single thread close texture 
10 yds. X 30” reed 21 dents per inch including all 
the processes. 14 
11. Weaving 16 count single thread close texture 
10 yds. X 30" reed 24 dents per inch including 
all the processes.. 15 
Fly-shuttle | 
12. Weaving 12 count single thread ordinary 
texture 10 yds. X 42” reed 17 dents per inch. 
Weaving 16 counts single thread ordinary texture 
20 yds. x 45” reed 20 dents per inch. 
Weaving 20 counts single thread ordinary texture 
10 yds. X 50” and 10 yds. x 54” reed 22 dents 
per inch including all the processes. Ge) 
13. Weaving design cloth (Yarn to be used of 
1 to 6 counts ). 
Drill 10 yds. X 30” 16 dents per inch. 8 
Floneycomb 10 yds, x 30” 12 dentsper inch. 8 


including all the }45 
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Twill 10 yds. X 30” 16 dents per inch. 8 
14, Heald-making and reed repairing. 

Twisting yarn 4 lbs. 3 
Heald-making from the beginning. 15 
Reed repairing. 5 
15. Colours. 


Dyeing and printing in accordance with the 
publications of Dr. P. C. Roy and Sjt. Bansidhar Jain. 


Prominent foreign colours in printing and 
colouring to be included. 24 
Carpentry 
1. Making aterans of 3 varieties and_ tool 
sharpening. 30 
2. Making takli cases and spindle holders. 30 
3. Making middle size carding bow, Bardoli and 
Ordinary spindle and takli. 30 


Note: Side by side with the course as above, classes 
are conducted in Hindi, accountancy, and the Khadi 
essay and bulletins, and there are arranged besides 
lectures by members of the Working Committee of the 
A. I. S. A. as well as other leaders. 

The average monthly feod bill per student amounts 
to about 12 rupees. 

Managing Committee 

Since Ashadha Shudi 14th, Samvat 1982 ( 24th 
July 1926) the Ashram-has been managed by a Com- 
mittee. This Committee is at present constituted as 
follows: 

Sjt. Mahadev Haribhai Desai (Chairman ) 

» Imam Abdul Kadar Bawazir ( Vice-Chairma ) 

» Vinoba Bhave 

», Chhaganlal Khushalchand Gandhi 

»» Narahari Dwarkadas Parikh 

», Lakshmidas Purushottam Asar 

», Ramniklal Maganlal Modi 

», Chimanlal Narsinhdas Shah 

»» Narandas Khushalchand Gandhi 

»» Surendranath 

» Chhaganlal Nathubhai Joshi ( Secretary ) 

The Committee is empowered to fill up any vacancy 
caused in it by resignation, death or otherwise. 

Election shall be by a majority of at least three 
fourths of the existing members. 

The Committee shall have the right to elect two 
more members to it. 

The quorum shall be composed of at least three 
members. 

The Committee shall have charge of the entire 
administration of the Ashram. 

Note: In accordance with their express wishes 
Gandhiji and Kakasaheb are not on the Committee. 

Members of the Ashram 

Members of the Ashram shall be such persons as 
believe in the object and obey the rules and regulations 
of the Ashram, and who shall be constantly endea 
vouring to observe its principles, and be faithfully 
performing the duties assigned to them by the Managing 
Committee or by the Secretary on its behalf. 

Members of the Committee 

Only such persons shall be eligible for membership 
of the Managing Committee, who are over 21 years 
of age, who have lived in the Ashram for not less 
than five years and who have pledged themselves to 
lifelong service through the activities of the Ashram, 
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Important Resolutions 

The Managing Committee has passed the following 
important resolutions : 

1. Responsible workers of the Ashram, and also 
residents in the Ashram, whether temporary of per- 
manent, shall all observe Brahmacharya. 

2. Persons desirous of admission to the Ashram 
shall have observed the rules of the Ashram in their 
own homes for the period of one year. The Chairman 
shall have the power of granting exemption from this 
rule in special cases. 

3, It being undesirable that any further kitchens 
should be started in the Ashram, newcomers, whether 
single or married, shall dine in the common kitchen. 

To Guests 

The number of visitors and guests has_ steadily 
increased. Such arrangements as are possible are made. 
for showing visitors round the various activities of the 
Ashram. 

Persons wishing to stay in the Ashram are requested 
to write to the Secretary for permission before coming, 
and not to arrive without having received an affirmative 
answer to their enquiries. 

The Ashram does not keep a large stock of bedding 
and eating utensils. Those intending to stay in the 
Ashram are therefore requested to bring their own 
bedding, mosquito net, napkins, plate, bowl and 
drinking pot. 

No special arrangements are made for visitors from 
the West. But for those who cannot dine comfortably 
on the floor, an attempt is made to provide them with 
a raised seat. A commode is always supplied to 
them. 

Guests are requested to observe the following rules 

1. Attend the worship. 

2. Keep the dining hours shown 

routine given below. 
Branch 

The Ashram has a branch at Wardha, which 
observes nearly the same rules, but which is independent 
of the Ashram in respect of management and finance. 
Sjt. Vinoba Bhave is the Manager of the branch. 

Expenditure 

The average monthly expenditure of the Ashram is 

Rs. 3,000 and is met by friends. 
Property 

The Ashram possesses land, 132 acres 38 gunthas 
in area, of the value of Rs. 26,972-5-6, and _ buildings 
worth Rs. 2,95,121-15-6, which are held by the 
following Board of Trustees: 

1. Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj 

jt. Revashankar Jagjivan Jhaveri 
»» Mahadev Haribhai Desai 
» Imam Abdul Kadar Bawazir 
» Chhaganlal Khushalchand Gandhi 

The present population of the Ashram is as follows: 

Men 

55 Workers in the Ashram. 
43 Teachers and students of the A. I. S, A. 

Technical School. 

5 Professional weavers. 
30 Agricultural labourers. 


133 Total 


in the daily 
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Women 
49 Sisters in the Ashram. 
10 Professional labourers. 
7 Weavers. 


——-—- 


66 Total 
Children 
35 Boys. 


36 Girls, 
7 Babies. 


_——, 


78 Total. Grand Total 277 

Daily Routine 
Rising from bed 
Morning prayer 
Bath, exercise, study 
Breakfast 
Women’s prayer class 


Body labour, education and 


A. M. 4 
is 4-15 to 4-45 
9 5 to 6-10 
0 6-10 to 6-30 
Ge 6-30 to 7 
a 7 ~~ to 10-30 


sanitation 

» 10-45 to1l-15 Dinner 

Prgms a Pet 8 8 cup) 7. Rest 

» 12 to 4-30 P.M. Body labour, including classes 
P.M. 4-30 to 5-30 Recreation 

: 5-30 to 6 Supper 

o 6 to 7 Recreation 

i 7 ‘to 7-30 Common worship 

¥ 7-30 to 9 Recreation 

ee 9 Retiring bell 

Note: These hours are subject to change whenever 
necessary. 


Bardoli Satyagraha Fund 
AMOUNTS RECEIVED AT THE ASHRAM 


(Balance of the list to date unavoidably held over ) 


Ahmadali Yusufali Madagascar _ Rs. 5-0-0 
Nanibehn Jhaveri Sabarmati 5-0-0 
A Tamil Friend 0-0-0 
A Friend 2-0-0 
J. V. Jagirdar Porbandar 100-0-0 
Jnanchand Girdharlal Battala 40-0-0 
Manibehn Ranchhodlal Karachi 150-0-0 
Noorbanubai Bombay 300-0-0 
Khateejabai :, 51-0-0 
Mahomed Ali Abdulla si 51-0-0 
Lakshmidas Haridas 2 15-0-0 
BEAL. Bangalore 1-0-0 
Ambadas Narayan Yeotmal 5-0-0 
Manilal Mahasukhram Bombay 10-0-0 
Dayabhai Mayachand Palanpur 51-0-0 
A gentleman Ca ; 
Nandlal Gupta bg AR eee 
V. N. Barve Dhulia 5-0-0 
Ramakrishna Maruti Mandir Bihar 1-0-0 
ie: Shah Bombay 25-0-0 
ilasrai Akkadval Nadia —3- 
Through Sheth Jamnalalji ee 
Mohanlalji Donga Bikaner 25-0-0 
Gita Press workers Gorakhpur 20-0-0 
A sister 50-0-0 
A sister 50-0-0 
A gentleman Bijnor 25—-0-0 
Pannalal Saharanpur 5-0-0 
Ramchand Lal Bansdih 5-0-0 
Total 1 163-3-3 


N. B. The total amount received at Bardoli on 
9-6-'28 was Rs. 63,588-14-8, 
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Bardoli Week by Week 
The Resignations 

The resignations by 11 Talatis and 63 Patels of 
their offices, because they could not participate in the 
lawless and heartless regime that prevails in Bardoli, 
are a complete answer to the Government communique 
issued over a week ago. Without meaning any offence 
to the 13 M.L.C.s who have resigned their seats on 
the local Council, one may say that these brave Talatis, 
some of whom have put in over ten years’ service and 
‘one twenty seven years’ service, and the brave Patels, some 
of whom have been hereditary Patels for generations, 
have done greater service to the cause than the 
M.L.C.s. Theirs is a nobler sacrifice, and their 
non-cooperation more genuine and more effective. 

I had a long chat with one of the Talatis. “I 
hope there will be no retracing your steps,’’ I said. 
“Certainly not,’’ he said. “It is the result of several 
months’ cool deliberation, and there can be no going 
back. We have resigned because it had reached the 
limit of all endurance. Every day of participation in the 
present methods was one of sadness and shame. I 
know many more are ready to resign, but some of 
them have no other means of livelihood and they have 
not the courage and the resourcefulness to start life 
anew after resignation. I am feeling absolutely free 
and happy today.” 

Farces and Frightfulness 


have been many more court  farces 
recently. The case of that brave peasant of Rayam 
has become historical He could not _ brook 
untruth in a court of justice. The other day three 
volunteers were arrested under the Police Act. Briefly 
the facts are these: The Satyagrahis have posted 
volunteers near every thana and Government quarters 
to watch the movements of the officials. They have 
been doing their duties creditably and without ever 
giving offence to the police. The police friends also 
come to our thanas with inquiries about our 
movements and it should not be surprising if our 
volunteers should keep notes of their movements. 
But this particular day the Collector had come. He 
was annoyed to see a volunteer seated on the road 
opposite the gate leading to the dak bungalow—a few 
yards away from the gate, let it be remembered. 
But the sahib was annoyed and ordered his men to 
remove this man. The policeman came and asked 
our volunteer to leave the place. “Have you a 
written order?” the volunteer asked. The policeman 
went and informed the Collector who had the 
youngster brought before him and delivered to the 
Sub-Inspector for proper action. He was dismissed 
with a warning. In the meanwhile Dinkarrao, a 
Vidyapith student, had taken his place and Prabhubhai 
the son of a leading local merchant was standing there 
for instructions. Both of these were arrested. The 
first man who was warned now took their place and 
he was also arrested. The particular section of the 
Police Act contemplates actions against ruffians 
and suspects loitering near public places to cause 
mischief and worse. But these fine young lads brimming 
ever with the enthusiasm of youth and service and 
full of courage to look a Collector in the face 
cowd not be tolerated by the Collector and they had 


‘There 


to go the way of the ruffians and suspects. Their 
trial was more ludicrous. The Collector had to be 
satisfied that prompt action was taken and so the 
Magistrate held court at night. He was ready to do 
his duty at all hours, but not so the Sub-Inspector and 
the smaller fry. The witnesses had to be hunted out 
with some difficulty, and one of them was so_ badly 
stinking of liquor that it was a trial to sit within a 
few feet of him. One may imagine what his deposi- 
tion must have been lice. Bunt if no better was 
available what was the poor magistrate to do? Rs. 50 
fine or two months’ simple imprisonment was ‘the 
sentence ! Next day was the judgment in the Vankaner 
case where some of .he most respectable peasants 
from Vankaner, a student om the Vidyapith and 
some volunteers had to take their trial for rioting. 
The chief evidence was of one who had a dark dimly 
burning lantern and who could well identify the 
accused! Some of the evidence was flimsy, and in 
some cases there was such a lack of evidence, good, 
bad, or indifferent, that five had to be discharged at 
an early stage, and three including the Vidyapith 
student had to be acquitted. The rest were all 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment on each 
of the two counts of rioting and obstruction and one 
month’s simple for using criminal force, the sentences— 
thanks to the severe strictures that have been passed on 
the judgments in previous cases—to run concurrently. 


When I left Bardoli on the evening of Saturday, these 
brave eleven and the three who had been sentenced the 
previous day were all taken to the station, handcuffed 
in pairs and roped in pairs! It was a savage display 
of frightfulness, but it was answered on the spot. 
They were all sitting merrily, cracking jokes and as I 
asked Dinkar the Vidyapith student why he had also 
handcuffs on, he said: ‘‘Something better than 
wrist watches!’’ When they entrained there were 
merry cries of Vande Mataram and the policemen 
who escorted them looked heartily ashamed of having 
to take these friends handcuffed and roped! ‘Are 
they thieves and badmashes?’’ I asked one of 
them. “Certainly not. What can we do? Orders 
have to be carried out, so long as we must fill our 
sinful bellies.’ 

Persecution 

The Times of India ever ready to misrepresent 
and distort facts publishes a case of 
ostracism.” of a Parsi. The facts are that ihe Parsi 
Khatedar of Manekpur was not boycotted because he 
paid the revenue but because having paid it he repre- 
sented to eminent Parsi leaders that he had not paid 
anything and deceived them. There were all sorts 
of reports of this boycott in local newspapers sent by 
interested parties. Sjt. Vallabhbhai, as soon as he 
learnt of this, went to Manekpur especially to confer 
with. the Parsi who was reported to have 
mercilessly ostracised. The result of the 
that the Parsi himself admitted to Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
that the report that a doctor had been prevented 
from coming to his place and that he could not get 
servants for his household was entirely false. The 
doctor did come, and no one prevented him and the 
gentleman had enough servants in the house. What he 
complained of was that he could not get agricultural 
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labour and that the services of a barber had been 
refused to him. Sjt. Vallabhbhai in advising the people 
of the village emphasised that the forms of boycott 
adopted by them were in themselves quite legitimate, 
but that even those forms should not be set into 
operation against minor communities. 

In contrast with this is the case of Dorabji of 
Valod which has now become a_ grave scandal. 
Liquor worth Rs. 2,000 was attached from his shop 
and sold to a Government sycophant for Rs. 98 odd, 
attachments of casks and furniture were effected twice 
or thrice after this, the shop was first closed and put 
under lock and in charge of sentry. At the top of 
all this he was served with a notice of forfeiture in 
respect of Rs. 30,000 worth of his land. In the circum- 
stances it was impossible for the man to keep his shop 
running. He had no wherewithal to purchase liquor. 
He is now being served with notices to show cause 
why he should not be proceeded against for keeping 
his shop closed siuce April 25th. Dorabji has replied 
to the Superintendent of Excise,a Parsi, to the effect 
that if the shop cannot be run Government must thank 
themselves, that he had already acquainted the Excise 
Commissioner with the facts -of the case, that he is 
confined to bed,that rather than he show cause, 
Government ought to show cause why they should not 
be proceeded against for thus persecuting him, and has 
now defied Government to finish the chapter of horrors 
if it is yet unfinished. 

Laughing off the Agony 

The persecution is often trying and apt to break 
the most steadfast of men. Sjt. Vallabhbhai with his 
overflowing humour helps them to laugh off the agony. 
At a place where he had been speaking quite 
passionately for an hour, a man came and said: 
“Patel so and so was compelled to give tea to the 
Mamlatdar and his people.” “How was that?” 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai asked. The old Patel came forward 
and said: “They came near my window and 
entreated me to open the door. I could not trust 
them, I said. They assured me again and again that 
they would attach nothing, all they wanted was a cup 
of tea! And so Iopened the door, gave them tea and 
dismissed them.’ As soon as this man had finished 
the story another peasant rushed forward and said: 
“No, Vallabhbhai Saheb, we should not permit this, 
He gave them tea not because of the assurance but 
because he was afraid of the Mamlatdar, and all that 
we have to learn is to cast off fear.’’ Vallabhbhai 
laughed heartily and effected a compromise in this 
wise: “‘ Well, if they entreat you to give tea you 
cannot refuse a trifling thing like that. But remember 
that these are dangerous fellows. Supposing there 
happens to be something in your milk—a fly or an 
insect—and you unwittingly serve them tea with that 
milk, and there should be some mishap, you know 
you would be held responsible. So the less you have 
to do with them the better.” There was merry 
laughter and in a moment every one had forgotten 
the incident. Some one asked Vallabhbhai if he 
would be arrested. He replied: “Why should I be 


arrested? The poor buffalo fetches at least a few 
rupees. I would fetch nothing if I was attached and 
sold!" 


M. D. 
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The Facts about India 
A Reply to Miss Mayo 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 

V 

The effect in Indian villages of this hard discipline 
may be observed in the faces of the men and women. 
There is pain and endurance written across them. in 
large characters; but they are very rarely sensual. 

I have wandered about all over India, very often 
entirely alone, from village to village, sharing the life 
of the people as few Englishmen have done, and 
welcomed everywhere by the villagers as their friend. 
One thing more than any other has impressed me, 
wherever I have gone, namely, the temperate habits of 
the people. 

This habitual self-restraint may still furthe be 
observed from its slight reactions. For it see.as to 
give way suddenly each year, for a day or two, 
as for instance at the time of the Holi Festival in 
spring, when license often breaks through restraint. 
But it is noticeable, that immediately afterwards, the 
even tenour of daily life begins over again. The one 
individual extravagance is a marriage festival. Then 
restraint in expenditure gives way; and this event: in 
a family will lead to years of- after-indebtedness. Yet 
psychologically, with such a constant repression, this 
sudden outburst finds in a measure its own justification. 

After the outline I have given, it will easily be 
seen, how untrue to facts Miss Mayo’s general picture 
of gross sexual extravagance in Indian life must be, 
The assertion, for instance, that seven or eight out of 
every ten young men between the ages of twenty-five 
and thirty become impotent owing to sexual excess, 
is so palpably absurd, when one reviews this village 
population, that it hardly needs contradiction. 


It is true, that her declaration is modified by the 
words “provided he has means to command his 
pleasure.” But that proviso, in my opinion, only makes 
the slander worse. For I have lived in houses in all 
parts of India, where ample means have existed for 
leading a sensual life of pleasure; but instead of this, 
the vigour of self-restraint was so all-pervading as 
A reference is made 
in her book to the more healthy life of the country as 
obviating a part of the sexual excess imagined everywhere 
to prevail. But as I have tried to show, this healthy 
life of the country must to a supreme degree represent 
the true normal state of India; for it comprises ninety 
per cent. of the population. 


The town life, which has been hurriedly and 
precipitately pushed forward.in Bombay and Calcutta, 
and in a few other places, is in no sense the typical 
life of India, in the same way that industrialised 
England represents the English people. The proportions 
are all reversed. In England, the urban population 
far exceeds the rural; but in India, the village people 
everywhere predominate. The towns are a growth of 
modern times, artificial and exotic. The villages have 
nestled amid their trees for centuries. 

The bulk of Hindu India, representing the great 
majority of the Indian people (for three out of four 
are Hindus ), maintains up to the present time, in these 
numberless villages, its own ultra-conservative customs, 
These are in need of reconstruction in certain important 
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respects, which wiil be dealt with later. Let me only 
mention here, that the greatest of all economic 
requirements is the revival of those village industries 
of spinning and weaving, which were almost entirely 
destroyed owing to the influx of foreign machine-made 
materials from the West. 


The point, which I desire to stress still further, is 
this. The whole of this vast, intricate and closely- 
‘woven domestic system, stretching from one end 
of India to the other, is remarkably free from 
those evil obsessions about which such unprintable 
things have been written in this book. It is a hard 
thing to say, but it is true, that much that is stated 
both about immoral religious symbols in the temples 
and immoral perversions in the home, must have had 
its origin in the minds of these who have wished to 
believe such things to be true and have told them to 
Miss Mayo. To take one instance, I doubt if a single 
Hindu, who was not an antiquarian, would ever have 
heard the theory, here put forward positively as 
the truth, that the religious Vaishnava mark on the 
forehead is obscene. Certainly I never heard it before. 
Gandhiji has written to the same effect. Whatever 
may have been the original meaning, they certainly 
do not actively excite evil passions in the Hindu 
villagers today. I have watched Hindu women, whose 
faces were like that of the Madonna, making their 
offerings at. the way-side shrines, or near the bathing 
ghats. It would be impossible to associate obscenity 
with such faces as these. 


It is true, on the other hand, that there was an 
age of coarseness in the past, coinciding with the 
massive temple building. Few countries, with a long 
historic background, Have been able to escape this; 
for the pendulum of human nature swings from one 
side always to the other. We find the same thing in 
Greece and Rome. In India, the devadasis, or temple 
prostitutes, are a relic of that evil past; and their 
retention today, in connection with some notorious 
temples, shows that the same passions still exist and 
are still shamefully encouraged. - 


These devadasis have come to me as their brother 
and friend to help them. They have implored me to 
deliver their little daughters from their own inexpressibly 
miserable fate. I have sat with them, hour after hour, 
while they have mentioned, with bowed heads, their 
wretchedness. All this I have told openly in the 
public press, making no reservation; and my words, 
written from a tortured heart, have never received a 
single word of condemnation from any Hindu, but 
only strong approval. As a Christian, I have been 
again and again asked to preside, when this subject 
was being discussed in open conference; and my 
earnest fellowship has been sought in helping to bring 
this evil to an end. 


Gandhjii, himself a Hindu, has naturally been 
able to go much further. He has refused, time 
after time, to step inside these notorious temples. He 
has called them temples of Satan. He has declared 
that God is not to be found in them, while they 
allow such evil deeds to be committed under the 
cloak of religion. This has been done with the 
strongest approval of all right-minded men and with 
wery iittle open protest from. reactionaries. 
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Personally I have confidence that this admittedly evil 
custom of by-gone days, along with many others, has 
now nearly worked itself out. There is not any longer 
the social will behind it to keep alive. If certain 
economic factors could be surmounted, it would die a 
natural death. 


Let me return from these acknowledgments 
concerning things that have troubled and disturbed me, 
to the bed-rock facts about Indian village life which 
are unshaken and unshakable. The facts are these, 
that whatever accretions and excrescences have inter- 
vened to sap its vitality, whatever evil customs and 
traditions have spread like creepers over it, the tree 
of Indian life is sound at the root. It is not rotten 
and decayed. By nature and instinct I am very 
Sensitive in these matters; and the repulsion would be 
immediate, if there were a sensual background, 
festering within those villages, where I have lived 
and moved. 


But it is literally true about my personal experience, 
that any such sensitive repulsion, in the presence of 
what is base, has very rarely indeed happened to me, 
while living this simple village life in India among 
the village people. There has been extraordinarily 
little, either in thought, or word, or open deed, that 
could. be called gross or indecent. This has appeared 
to me to be due, not to the repression of ‘sex,’ but 
rather to its general lack of prominence as an all- 
engrossing theme. There have been _ exceptional 
occasions, when I have been repulsed. But these have 
been so rare as not to count as normal. 

Of one thing I would bear special witness; and the 
emphasis that I would lay upon it is paramount in 
this connection. The natural modesty, simplicity and 
purity of the Indian women have impressed me more 
and more deeply every year that I have lived in India. 
It is the one thing that I come back to, after jourreys 
abroad, with renewed happiness, as one of the n ost 
beautiful things in human life. It needs to be staced, 
that as a man.of religion, trusted and _ respected, I 
have met those who are usually confined to parda, 
as well as those who are not bound by strict seclusion. 
This parda distinction refers rather to the towns 
than the villages; for in the villages the life is usually 
open; but I have mentioned it in order to avoid any 
possible doubt as to the scope of my experience. 


The ordinary word, by which every Indian woman 
is addressed, is either ‘sister’ or “ mother,’ according 
to the age of the person. The habit of using these 
words is not confined to those who are near relations 
in one family, or even to close neighbours. They are 
applied to people who are met as visitors or strangers. 
Servants use them towards those who are set over 
them in the household. They are not empty or formal 
symbols, but contain a world of meaning. The gentle 
quality of Indian womanhood corresponds to them. 
For it is the sisterly and motherly element that always 
predominates in domestic duties and in friendly 
greetings. 

Instead, therefore, of the sex passion being ‘the 
one subject of conversation,’ and instead of songs 
dealing with it being eternally on the lips of Indian 
women, as this book suggests, the motherly and 
sisterly relations are those that come to the front. 
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No student would ever speak to me of his own 
mother or his own sister with such pure reverence 
and devotion, if his own nearest relations in his 
own household had ruined his young life by filthy 
vices. 

Thus the domestic picture, which is offered in 
Miss Mayo’s book to western readers as undoubted 
truth, is to me, who have shared Indian home life 
more intimately perhaps than any other European, funda- 
mentally untrue and distorted. It is so wrong, that it 
is difficult to understand from what quarter this legend 
has been picked up. If such ideas as these are 
actually being circulated in the clubs and hotels, where 
Europeans meet and talk, it bodes ill for the future 
intercourse between the two peoples. 

(To bée continued ) 


A.I.S. A. Membership 


The Director of the Technical Department of the 
All-India Spinners’ Association sends me the following 
comparative table: 

Summary of membership of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association as on the 31st may, 1928. 


Provinces A Class B Class Juveniles 
1928: 27 1928 ’27 1928 °37 
Ajmer 14 10 Es0 | ee 
Andhra 161 272 25.36 i eg 6. 
Assam ee | 4 ee ge 
Bihar 167 95 38 11 LS Bineed Fe 
Bengal 165 322 43 57 Grok s, 
Burma 9 Il Ccik 3 Siew 
Bombay Sho 62 Lea RE 
C. P. Hindi 14 32 E426 OS.-0 
Delhi 13: 29 Boe 4) G10 
Gujarat 256 365 £36230 86 82 
Karnatak 63°).-95 Gh ih 4 0 
Kerala LS ay 1 Pets 
Maharashtra 147 200 24 39 i fe ads 
Punjab 38 54 ee | Gy 
Sind $Y: = 29 ‘pes. Gas eg 
Tamil Nad 75 201 i enh pees 
Us-P: SF Sie | uate 
Utkai Poss 3 3 0) Z 
1276 1918 18S 227 187 205 

The table is an instructive study. Whilst the 


business side of Khadi shows a_ steady though slow 
improvement in quality, quantity and price and whilst 
the number of paid spinners is increasing, sacrificial 
spinning is steadily on the decline, except in Bihar 
and Ajmer. It either shows that the deep 
conviction about the power of hand-spinning to 
ameliorate the condition of the masses and to bring 
the middle class in healthy contact with the masses is 
lacking, or. the latter, though they have the conviction, 
are too lazy or indifferent to make the small but 
continuing measure -of sacrifice required of them. It 
is curious that even the national institutions such as in 
Gujarat are not supplying their full quota of voluntary 
spinners and that the workers even in the Khadi 
service are disinclined to take the trouble of spinning 
that brings them no return. Is it to be wondered at 
that the progress of Khadi is not commensurate with 
the national requirements? Let Khadi workers end 
Khadi lovers take note. M. K. G. 
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Maganlal Gandhi Memorial Fund 


Previously acknowledged Rs. 705-8-0 
R. P. Singh Singrama 9-14-0 
Jivanlal Motichand 500-0-0 
Dr. Narsidas Bombay 5-0-0 
Pratapsingh Balarampur 1-0-0 
Bhawanji Sajan Narigara Petlad 5-0-0 
Jethalal Ramji Bombay 101-0-0 
Prakashnath Udhanpur 50-0-0 
Vasant Kumar Chaterji Calcutta 10-0-0 
A Grihastha Veraval 100-0-0 
Jagjivan Batukram Nandol 20-0-0 
Shrimati Dudhibehn 

(Sale proceeds of gold) Sabarmati 5-8-0 
Hindi Sabha Pramukh Pushkar 1-0-0 
Lalji Dungarsi Bombay 25-0-0 
Shankarlal Ratilal Shah Bhavnagar 2-0-0 
Shrimati Dahibehn Ravjibhai Patel 

(Sale proceeds of gold and 

ornaments ) Sabar mati 56-13-3 
Eka Arya Kheda 5-0-0 
Ghanashyamdas Poddar Rangoon 100-0-0 
Soniram Poddar Pe 100-—0-0 
Vithaldas Purushottamdas Bombay 5-0-0 


Total 1,807-11-3 
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Accused Judging 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The Director of Information has entered into a 
remarkable refutation of the allegations made in these 
pages by Mahadev Desai regarding the conduct of the 
Pathans. Mahadev Desai having had a serious fall at 
a well whilst he was drawing water is laid up in bed 
and is therefore unable to write out his weekly notes 
and therein take notice of this refutation. But the 
Director’s refutation does not need a specialist. The 
admissions made in it are damaging to his cause, which 
is the Government’s, and his refutations are 
vincing, where they are not utterly worthless. 

But before I examine the Director’s communiques, 
let me make one point clear. What is it that the 
Government is after in publishing these communiques 
through the Director of Information ? Does it seek to 
substitute its own,courts of law and become judge in 
cases against its own officers? I freely confess that so 
far as the public are concerned, the allegations made 
by the Satyagraha Publicity Office are ex-parte unproved 
statements. But for this Publicity Office there is no 
other course open to it. Satyagrahis, even if they have 
no compunction about going to courts of law, cannot 
go to the Bardoli courts, where they know they can 
get no hearing, much less justice, because their com- 
plaint is not against private individuals but against 
Government officers, and that too during a regime 
which very nearly approaches martial law. The 
Satyagrahis have therefore no other course open to 
them but to acquaint the public with the extraordinary 
nature of the coercive measures that the Government 
has adopted. What however can be the meaning 
of counter-allegations by the Director? What can be 
the value of his denials? He is not in the same 
plight as the Satyagrahis. The Government has all 
authority. If the allegations made by the Satyagraha 
Office are untrue, the Government has its own remedy. 


uncon- 


The Government little realises that it has lost all 
credit and that even where statements made on its 
behalf are true, they are suspected by the people as 
untrue. Such is its black record. If then the Govern- 
ment has evidence to show that the allegations are 
untrue, let it appoint an impartial open committee of 
enquiry and the Satyagraha Office will undertake to 
prove every statement made by it and apologise and 
otherwise suffer where its statements cannot be sustained. 
But the Governor’s long and copious letters to public 
men leave no room for any such hope. I therefcic 
welcome the resolution that Sjt. Munshi has adumbrated 
in his powerful letter addressed to the Governor 
announcing his resignation. I tender my congratulations 
to Sjt. Munshi for his resignation and more for his 
brave letter. I hope he will carry out his resolve to 
get together a committee of investigation. Let him 
get the soundest men and if I may venture to suggest, 
let him take a leaf out of the Government book and 
get colleagues drawn from the various communities. 
Let him get one Parsi, one Musalman and if possible 
one Christian, whether English or Indian, and let 
there be for this self-appointed committee a proper 
reference within which it would work, and if it would 
take a little trouble, I would suggest that it 
should not confine its investigations merely to the 
coercive measures but extend them to the case of the 
Satyagrahis regarding the enhanced assessment. I 
hope too that the Committee will invite the Govern- 
ment to send its witnesses to present its case. That 
the Government may not condescend to send witnesses 
to such a committee is highly likely. If it does not, 
it would provide one more cause for its condemnation. 


Now for the Director’s communiques. The 
Governor says that the Pathans are to be withdrawn 


in order to ‘remove any _misunderstanding.’ The 
Director says that they are being withdrawn as owing 
to the impending rains their services would be ro 
longer required. Which statement is the public to 
believe? And if the Pathans are not required because 


of the impending rains, why is a glorified edition of 
the Pathans in the shape of armed police with a 


special officer and working under special magistrates 
required? The people will be excused if they suspect 
behind the withdrawal of the Pathans a sinister design 


still further to encompass the Satyagrahis of Bardoli 
and awe them into subjection. “ 


Another communique denies that one of the Pathans 
was only the other day caught red-handed in the act 
of theft. The denial is set forth in the language of a 
judge as if the Director had both the complainant and 
the accused present before him and had come to the 
definite conclusion. I have before me the statement 
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submitted to Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel, as President of the 
Railway Union, by the Pathan watchman at Bardoli 
station who caught the man red-handed, along with the 
knife and the stolen salt. He states therein that the 
police authorities were trying to water down evidence 
and coercing him to withdraw the complaint. 
But the Director comes to the following pontifical 
conclusion: ‘The police have found the case to be 
one fit to be classed as untrue.’ No wonder because 
the railway Pathan will not lend himself a tool in the 
hands of the police. Of equal value is the statement 
that ‘the Deputy Superintendent of Police can definitely 
state that the photographs taken by non-cooperators 
were not taken during the commission of the so-called 
theft.’ But the admission that the accused Pathan was 
on the railway platform, that he did pick up a 
handful—as a matter of fact two bundlefuls — 
ef salt sufficiently damages the Government. Who 
does not know that when’ people caught red- 
handed are sought to be protected, the acts witnessed 
are watered down by acorrupt police? In this instance 
salt became waste and came to be picked up from the 
ground. And since it is inconvenient to have a Pathan 
with a knife, possession of a knife by the Pathan is 
denied. I have had the good fortune to know Pathans 
in South Africa. I had had equally good fortune to know 
many here. Their bravery when they are not spoiled is 
unquestioned.- But I cannot recall a Pathan without 
a knife. But the so-called non-cooperators do not 
claim implicit trust in their allegations. They claim 
an impartial investigation. Not so the Director of 
Information. He claims the authority of a judgment for 
his statements. 


The second denial is just as embarrassing to the 
Director as the first. It is not denied that a Pathan 
threatened Kalyanji, but it is denied that he threatened 
to stab him. The threat, it is said, was held out because 
the Pathan objected to being photographed. The 
Director gratuitously adds that non-cooperators are 
well aware that the Pathans object to being photo- 
graphed. I am one of the non-cooperators. ButI have 
not known a Pathan yet to raise such objection and I 
have known many Pathans to have been photographed 
and I have known some who had been eager to be 
photographed. I understand from Sjt. Vallabhbhai that 
the very Pathans were, until they discovered that the 
camera was being used to discredit them, anxious to 
be photographed. He further assures me that if he 
got the opportunity he wants, he would be able to 
show how and where the objection was manufactured. 
And we all know that the King of the Pathans, 
His Majesty Amanullah, has willingly submitted 
to the tortures of photographers. But in the forest of 
words that the Director has brought to his assistance, 
one thing stands out clear, namely, that Kalyanji was 
threatened. By the way, let me make this clear, that 
the Satyagrahis in Bardoli are not today offering non- 
cooperation. On the contrary they want to cooperate 
with the Government in finding out the truth about 
assessment. As non-cooperators they could not have 


asked for a committee. They could simply have 
repudiated the authority of Government. But they 
have not done so. Their Satyagraha is merely 


confined to securing justice from fhe Government of 
the day. 
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The third refutation is about the pulling of a 
woman by a Pathan out of her house. It is admitted 
that a Pathan stood in an open doorway. It is not 
stated why he should have stood in an open doorway 
in a private house. It is admitted also that a woman 
came forward to say that she had been pulled and 
pushed by a Pathan trying to enter the house. The 
valuable information is then given to the public that 
this woman a few days afterwards excused herself to 
Mr. Benjamin who taxed her with the falsehood by 
saying, ‘What was I todo?’ Surely cross-examination 
of the woman is here required before any value can 
be attached to .Mr. Benjamin’s statement. 

The fourth refutation is about the indecent beha- 
viour of a Pathan. Here too the fact of the nudity of 


the Pathan is not denied. But what is stated is that 
there was no indecent intention behind indecent 
appearance. And the absence of indecent intention is 


sought to be inferred from the practice of the villagers 
answering calls of nature at all kinds of places in 
villages. An intelligent public can easily draw its own 
inference from such a denial. 

Of the same type is the denial about another Pathan 
exposing himself before two girls. 

In the sixth refutation about the indecent assault 
committed on a woman the assault is haltingly admitted. 
But the Director naively says: “It is possible that some 
one acted as Rehmat states, but there is no evidence 


that the man (if any) was a Pathan,’ as if the evi- 
dence of Rehmat herself to the effect that it was a 
Pathan who committed the assault is of no _ conse- 


quence. The Satyagraha Office has the statement made 
by the cartman “who rescued Rehmat to the effect 
that the assailant was a Pathan employed by Government. 

I have taken only a few samples from the com- 
muniques and I have analysed the one that has special 
reference to Young India, for I claim for this journal 
such absolute impartiality and insistence upon truth as 
is possible for erring human beings. All the writers in 
Young India have to append atleast their own initials. 
Sjt. Mahadev Desai is himself a lawyer. By over ten 
years of practice of the profession of journalism he may 
be claimed to be a fairly trained journalist. As such he 
must among several qualifications possess that of being 
able to sift fact from fiction. He goes periodically to 
Bardoli in order to see things with his own eyes and 
hear with his own ears. It may be presumed that he 
has a reputation to lose. I therefore felt constrained 
while he was on his back to study his notes which 
are the subject matter of the refutation as also the 
Director's notice of his notes and I at once saw that 
Sjt. Mahadev Desai had nothing to be ashamed of 
and that the Director’s refutations did not contain 
anything to shake Mahadev’s estimate of the facts that. 
he observed in Bardoli. 

The Director is conveniently silent about the brutal 
beating of the buffaloes by the Pathans who in one 
instance batterred a poor beast to death. And does he 
know that though he proclaimed in one of his 
communiques that the resignations given by the Talatis 
and Patels were under duress, the Patels and Talatis 
have emphatically repudiated the calumny ? 

The communiques as also the Governor's letters 
make much of the fact that the Government could 
not be blamed for having brought in Pathans, as 
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Banias in Bardoli had also Pathans as their watchmen. 
Neither the Governor nor the Director seem to know 


that nobody in Gujarat relishes the idea of any one- 


hiring the services of Pathans as watchmen, etc. Not 
that the people of Gujarat have any ill-will against them, 
but there is a sinister motive behind the hiring of 
Pathans, and those who hire such service do not 
take care to pick out the noblest amongst them. On 
the contrary they take good care to get hold of men 
who may be capable of doing the greatest mischief. 
And if the selfish Banias and others do not mend, they 
and the rest of the people of Gujarat will have to pay a 
heavy price for getting hold of bad characters and 
exploiting them for their own purposes, be they Pathans 
er others. But when a Government copies a practice 
that is known to be essentially bad and distasteful to 
the people in general, it heaps wrong upon wrong and 
should not be surprised if it comes in for an extra 
dose of blame. There could be no other meaning in 
the Government sending Pathans to Bardoli than the 
meaning that attaches to the hiring of the services 
of Pathans by private individuals. And what inference 
can the Governor or the Director want the 
public to draw from the fact that some Pathans are 
not foreigners? Surely both must have the sense to 
know that the objection raised in Bardoli was not 
against Pathans as such. The word ‘Pathan ’ there 
- has a different connotation. As used by the people in 
Bardoli it means an essentially bad character,—a 
hooligan. The people of Bardoli would welcome all 
the good Pathans from wherever they may come. 
And after all, it was a railway Pathan who came to the 
rescue and made the statement to Vallabhbhai about a 
fellow Pathan. The objection then is not to the race 
but to the character of men _ posted in Bardoli. 
Therefore the situation is not altered in the slightest 
degree by the Government’s withdrawal of Pathans, 
when they have sent instead an armed police. Let it 


not be said of the Government that if the people of | 


Bardoli resented whips in the shape of Pathans, they 


received scorpions in the shape of armed police backed 
by special magistrates. 


Swami Shraddhanand 


Reminiscences 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 
vI* 

One of the sweetest pleasures in life, leaving no 
after-bitterncss behind it, is to laugh heartily together 
over foibles and idiosyncracies, which make the 
distinctive features of every personality. 
the salt that seasons life. 

Nothing is so insipid in the historical records of 
saintly men than to read abcut their superlative and 
superhuman excellencies, without any counterbalance: of 
their human weaknesses. The character itself becomes 
unreal in such an atmosphere; and there is nothing 
endearing in so overdrawn a picture. I have already 
told some incidents of the racy Punjabi humour in 
Mahatma Munshi Rama’s life at the Gurukula. Let me 
tell some more, before I leave the Gurukula itself for 
Delhi. I must begin with a personal incident. 

In India, I have acquired a bad habit which has 
come from long residence in the country. When I 

* The previous articles of the series appeared in 
Young India of September 22, 1927, December 29, 1927, January 5, 
1928, May 10, 1928 and June 7, 1928 respectively. 
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the story was fold to me afterwards, 


first landed, nearly twenty-five years ago, I got into 
the usual Anglo-Indian custom of taking tea in the 
early morning, just after getting up from sleep. I had 
never done this in England but I was assured that it was 
absolutely necessary to do so in India in order to 
escape malaria. In the end, I did not escape malaria; 
but I acquired in addition the bad habit of looking for 
my cup of early morning tea. 


Mahatma Munshi Rama used to give me a decoction 
( made, I believe, of tulsi leaves) which he used to 
call Gurukula tea. It was sometimes offered to invalids 
in the hospital, and it was perfectly harmless. I cannot 
Say it tasted like tea, but it was a good substitute; 
and I almost got to like its taste at last, after many 
efforts to do so. Its virtues were always sounded by 
my dearest friend; and by constant repetition he made 
me partly appreciate its virtues. At least, I could 
imagine them, in the delightful atmosphere of his 
company, while he sat with me. 


On one occasion, Sir James Meston, with all his 
staff, came to inspect the Gurukula. They crossed 
the Ganges on elephants; and when tea-time came, at 
four o’clock in the afternoon, they were all very thirsty. 
So Mahatma Munshi Rama expatiated on the singular 
virtues of the special brand of tulsi tea which belonged 
to the Gurukula. Sir James Meston said he would 
like to try it; and he responded nobly to the occasion 
by asking for a second cup. The A. D. C.’s were in 
duty bound, therefore, to ask for asecond cup also, and 
to praise its excellent qualities, following the lead of 
their chief. But Professor Rama Deva, whose gift of 
humour was no less strong than that of Mahatma 
Munshi Rama, told me how he watched their faces as 
they tried to drink the Gurukula tulsi decoction. ‘When 
with all the 
embellishments which come from frequent repetition, I 
told Rama Deva that a Gurukula medal for bravery 
ought to be struck at once; and the first holders of 
this medal should be those dutiful A. D. C.’s, who 
finished their two cups of Gurukula tulst tea. But 
Rama Deva, amid much laughter, said, “No, they 
didn’t finish them; but when they thought no one was 
looking, they emptied them on the ground.” 


Another story went the round of the Gurukula, 
which Mahatma Munshi Rama used thoroughly to enjoy. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald had come to visit the Gurukula, 
and Mahatmaji was taking him along the road, dis- 
cussing Indian politics on the walk. He tried to point 
out, with repeated emphasis and illustration, that the 
Indian villager was still unconcerned in many of the 
great interests of the national life. (It should be 
mentioned, that this story happened, twenty years ago, 
long before the Non-Cooperation Movement ). 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald said: “Do you mean to say 
that the villagers know nothing about the All-India 
National Congress ?” 


Mahatma Munshi Rama said: “Please ask the 
question from the next villager we meet, and let us 


thus put it to the test.” 

Very soon, a villager came along, and Ramsay 
Macdonald put the question: “What do you know 
about the Congress? ”’ 

It was duly interpreted in the villager’s own dialect 
by Mahatma Munshi Rama, who could speak, with a 
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This story, with Ramsay Macdonald’s bewilderment, 
was told me at a Gurukula gathering, accompanied by 
a richness of humour, which made it almost impossible 
to stop laughing, owing to the contagion of every one 
laughing together. I could tell many other instances 
of merriment which made a visit to the Gurukula a 


rare delight. ; ; 
There was no sign of any excessive hero-worship of 


Mahatma Munshi Rama himself. He enjoyed a laugh 
against himself, just as much as he enjoyed making a 
harmless joke about other people. There was a frank 
atmosphere of comradeship, all the while, wherein he 
himself was the leader of all the best part of the fun. 
Wherever he went, there was humour and _ laughter 
and joyous merriment. There was no sour, strict-laced 
puritanism, ‘yet there was a puritan simplicity. It was 
rather like the parallel of the early Franciscans, in 
whose simple lives, although the service rendered was 
ascetic, the hardness and suffering were made light of, 
on account of the overflowing exuberance of perfect joy. 
(To be continued ) 
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Bardoli Bungle 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The more the Government excuses itself in the 
Bardoli case, the more it accuses itself. The long 
letters of H. E. the Governor written to Sjt. Munshi 
make confusion worse confounded and do not improve 
its position even in the estimation of a constitutionalist 
as Sjt. Munshi claims to be. 

The Governor’s letters altogether evade the issue. 
His Excellency claims that another inquiry has already 
been made and assures his corsespondent that ‘ there is 
not one member of Government who is not fully satisfied, 
as to the justice of Government’s action and in fact 1 
should use the word generosity.’ 

This is moving in a circle. If the Government 
were to make fifty inquiries of the type mentioned in 
the correspondence, they would not improve matters for 
it. On the contrary, these inquiries would prove its 
perverse determination to give a stone each time the 
Bardoli people ask for bread. They do not want a 
hole and corner inquiry in which they are not usefully 
and effectively represented and which is not open and 
independent. They contend that what the Government 
regards as just, even generous, the people believe to 
be unjust and oppressive. They contend, and _ these 
columns have attempted to show why, that Mr. Jayakar’s 
and Mr. Anderson’s reports are worthless, full of mis- 
statements and errors even of calculation. They under- 
take to substantiate their contention before an open, 
impartial and independent committee. 


The Government proudly and with fatiguing 
reiteration teJls the .public that they accepted neither 
Mr. Jayakar’s rate of assessment, i. e., 30 per cent. 


increase, nor Mr. Anderson’s, i.e., 29 per cent. increase 
(a generous reduction indeed upon 30 per cent.), but 
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that they reduced the increase to 20 per cent. And 
now we are informed by the Governor that this 
reduction was not only just but even generous. What 
the people want is not generosity but justice pure 
and simple, and they submit that even the 20 per 
cent, increase is unwarranted by facts, unwarranted by 
the condition of the agriculturists. His Excellency on the 
other hand protests that if a committee was appointed, it 
would be found that the increase should have been 
much higher. If that is the sincere belief of the 
Government, why does it not accept the very reasonable 
prayer of the people for the appointment of a proper 
committee by whose decision they declare they are 
willing to abide? 

When the people challenge the findings of officers 
of the Government, it is monstrous, it is insulting to 
throw in their teeth the reports of other officers who 
base their conclusions upon mere documents often 
varnished and move often superficial. If the Governor 
is desirous, as he professes to be, of acting on the 
square, let him accept the honourable offer sealed and 
sanctified as it is with the sufferings of the people 
for whom His Excellency makes in his letters profuse 
avowal of anxious sympathy. 

But, declares the Governor, the ‘ outsiders,’ whom 
the Comfmissioner N. D. has made famous by his 
insulting libel, stand in the way of the full flow of that 
sympathy. If they are in the way of the agriculturists 
‘who,’ the Governor claims to ‘know well,’ ‘ would all 
pay up the assessment as many are now doing, if they 
are allowed to,’ why does he not summarily remove 
these objectionable tresspassers? The Government 
has been hitherto always found to be resourceful enough 
to remove all the ‘tall poppies’ it has discovered 
inconveniently in its way. Why then is it leaving alone 
this (in the elegant language of the Commissioner 
N. D.) ‘swarm of agitators from Kheda living on the 
poor people of Bardoli’ and allowing the innocent 
peasants to become a prey alike to the ‘agitators’ and 
the Pathans now to be replaced by the organised 
police drafted into Bardoli ? 

The Governor is in such a hurry to justify his 
‘constitutional’ position and discredit Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
Patel and his faithful companions, that forgetful of his 
statement in one letter that there were 40 Pathans, in 
another he says there were only 25. But of the 
Pathans I shall have to say more in another article. 

The Governor seeks to justify the assessment in 
Bardoli on the ground that the people of Chorasi who 
are similarly assessed have not resisted the enhancement. 
I know nothing of the case of Chorasi. But I do 
know this that many a wrong has been submitted to 
before now by the people of India earning for them 
(in their case) the uncomplimentary title of ‘the 
gentle Hindoo.’ It may be that the people of Chorasi 
are too weak to resist the levy, whereas the people of 
Bardoli having been under healthy influence for the 
past six years have found themselves strong and 
willing enough for sufferings that must be entailed in 
resisting a Government that has become notorious for 
its unscrupulousness and frightfulness. 

Here is the naked paw. Says His Excellency: 

- “Why should Government give up its un- 
doubted right of administration to, as you suggest, 
the decision of some independent committee? I am 
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anxious to meet the situation in every way that is 

possible, but no Government would be worth the 

name of Government which allowed such a thing 
to happen.” 

‘The undoubted right of administration’ is the 
uncontrolled licence to bleed India to the point of 
Starvation. The licence would be somewhat controlled 
if an independent committee were appointed to adjust 
the points in dispute between the people and the 
executive authority. Let it be noted that the independent 
committee does not mean a committee independent of 
the Government. It means a committee appointed by 
the Government of men known to be independent of 
official pressure and authorised to hold the enquiry in 
the open with the right to the aggrieved people to be 
duly and effectively represented. But such an open 
enquiry means the death knell of the secret, 
autocratic revenue policy of the Government. Where 
is, in the modest demand of the people, the slightest 
“usurpation of the functions of Government?’ But even 
the least check upon the utter independence of the executive 
officers is enough to send the Government into a fury. 
And when the British lion is ina fury in British India, 
God help the ‘gentle Hindoo.’ Well, God does help 
the helpless and He only helps when man is utterly 
helpless. The people of India have found in Satyagraha 
the God-given infallible gandiva of self-suffering. Under 
its stimulating influence the people are slowly waking 
up from the lethargy of ages. The Bardoli peasants 
are but showing India, that weak as they are, they 
have got the courage to suffer for their convictions. 

It is too late in the day to call Satyagraha 
unconstitutional. It will be unconstitutional when truth 
and its fellow — self-sacrifice — become unlawful. Lord 
Hardinge blessed the South African Satyagraha and 
even the all-powerful Union Government gracefully bent 
before it. Both Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, 
and Sir Edward Gait, the then Governor of Bihar, 
recognised its legitimacy and efficacy and an independent 
committee was appointed resulting in adding to the 
prestige of the Government and resulting in the ending 


of a century-old wrong. It was then _ recognised 
in Kheda and a settlement, reluctant, half-hearted 
and incomplete as it was, was made between the 


Government agents in Kheda and those who were 
guiding the movement and the people. The then 
Governor of the Central Provinces condescended to 
treat with the Nagpur Flag Satyagrahis and released 
the prisoners and recognised the right claimed by the 
Satyagrahis. Last but not least Sir Leslie Wilson 
himself when he was yet untouched by the atmosphere 
of the ‘most efficient service in the world’ recognised 


its efficacy in Borsad and granted the Borsad people 
relief. 
I wish both His Excellency the Governor and 


Sjt. Munshi will take note of these facts that have 
happened within the past fourteen years. Satyagraha in 
Bardoli cannot now be suddenly declared unconstitutional. 
The fact is the Government have no case. They do not 
want their revenue policy to be challenged at an open 
enquiry. If the Bardoli people can stand the final 
heat, they will have the open enquiry or the with- 
drawal of the enhancement. It is their undoubted 
right .to claim for their grievance a hearing before an 
impartial tribunal. 
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National v. Alien Education 


In the course of his inaugural address to the 
students of the Vidyalaya and the Vinayamandir which 
opened after the summer vacation on the 11th instant, 


Gandhiji delivered an address which is condensed 
below: 


“I trust you have given careful thought during your 
vacation to the fundamentals recently adopted by the 
Vidyapith. As I have repeatedly said our strength 
does not lie in numbers. Not that we ignore them, 
but the fewness need cause no worry to us. Our 
real strength lies in a correct understanding, acceptance 
and practice, so far as it is humanly possible, of these 
fundamentals. If the students who have remained 
loyal to the Vidyapith live up to its creed, we are sure 
to achieve through them the goal that we have 
set before us, namely, Swaraj. What is needed is 
Sincerity of purpose and fearless pursuit of the 
principles. I want you to put your teachers at ease 
and to assure them that you will be loyal at all hazard 
to the principles for which the Vidyapith stands. 
Truth and ahimsa constitute the keystone of our 


arch, and those who have no faith in these have no 
place here. 


“Let us understand some of the obvious distinctions 
between Government institutions and the national. 
One of our students has gone to jail in Bardoli and 
many more will go. They are the pride of the 
Vidyapith. Much as they may desire to do likewise, 
can students of Government institutions dare to do so? 
It is not open to them to go to Bardoli and help 
Valiabhbhai, as it is to you. They can only give secret 
sympathy. ' What is literary training worth if it cramp 
and confine us at a critical moment in national life ? 
Knowledge and literary training are no recompense for 
emasculation. 

“Again there is a world of difference between our 
method of teaching and theirs. For instance, we may 
not teach English in the way they do. We may give 
a working knowledge of that language, but we may 
not without committing national suicide neglect the 
mother tongue, and make English the vehicle of our 
thought. In this national-institution we strive to correct 
the pernicious practice. We: must learn all-our subjects 
through the Gujarati Ianguage. We must enrich it and 
make it capable of expressing all shades of thought 
and feeling. In no other country do we find the state 
of things we do here. We have paid dearly for having 
all these years learnt everything through the medium 
of the English language. We have strayed from the 
path of duty. 


“Then take the teaching of economics. The present 
system obtaining in Government institutions is vicious. 
Each country has its own economics. German text- 
books are different from the English. Free trade may 
be England’s salvation. It spells our ruin. We have 
yet to formulate a system of Indian economics. 

“The same about history. A Frenchman writing 
a history of India will write it in his own way. The 
Englishman will write it quite differently. The descrip- 
tions of battles between the English and the French 
will differ with the writers who have described them. 
Indian history written from original sources by an 
Indian patriot will be different from that’ written by 
an English bureaucrat though each may be quite honest. 
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We have grievously erred in accepting English estimates 
of events in our national life. Here, therefore, there 
is a vast field for you and your teachers for original 
research. 

“ Even our teaching of a subject like 
will also be different. Our teacher of arithmetic frames 
his examples from Indian conditions. He will thus 
simultaneously with the teaching of arithmetic teach 
Indian geography. 

“Then we are putting a special emphasis on manual 
and industrial training. Do not make the mistake of 
imagining that this training will dull your wit. It is not 
by making our brains a storehouse for cramming 
facts that our understanding is opened. An intelligent 
approach to an industrial training is often a more valu- 
able aid to the intellect than an indifferent reading of 
literature.”’ 


A Great Tamil Poetess 
(By C. R.) 
I 


arithmetic 


Tamil is one of the most ancient languages of 
Bharata Desh. It is spoken by more than two crores 
of people in South India, Ceylon and other parts of 
the world. It is nota daughter of Sanskrit like Gujarati, 
Marathi, Hindi, Bengali and Sinhalese. But along 
with Telugu the language of Andhra Desh, Kannada 
the language of Karnataka, and Malayalam the language 
of Kerala, it belongs to an original stock independent 
of Sanskrit, though it has freely borrowed words and 
ideas from Sanskrit and assimilated them perfectly. 

The peculiarity of Tamil which distinguishes it not 
only from Sanskrit but also from Telugu, Kannada and 
Malayalam is that the voiced and aspirated consonants 
are merged in the simple consonants, %,4,¢,0,7. . It 
should not be imagined that for this reason the 
language or its literature is poor. Tamil has a very 
ancient classic literature of great beauty and value 
which has captivated many a LEuropean scholar. 
Tiruvalluvar’s Tirukkural is a world-famous book and 
Kamban’s Ramayana is a worthy rendering of the great 
epic with remarkable original beauty. There are 
numerous other works, ancient and modern, which 
should be mentioned to do justice to Tamil literature 
even in a short note. But my purpose is not to write 
an introduction to Tamil literature. I merely wish 
to introduce to the readers of Young India only one 
of the Tamil poets, a great female figure, the perennial 
friend of all Lamil children, whose purity, nobility, 
courage, wisdom, refinement and learning make ber a 
unique figure in all world-literature. 


Avvai [ ata] is loved and worshipped in Tamil 
Desh as an avatar of the Goddess of Learning. No 
temple has been built for her or image installed, but 
she is worshipped through her sayings and writings. 
Tiruvalluvar, the author of the Kural, is no doubt the 
greatest figure in classic Tamil literature, but Avvai is. 
certainly the most popular figure. The simplicity of 
her expression is inimitable. Her poems are among 
those prescribed by universal agreement, from 
time immemorial, for the youngest children to begin 
as soon as they learn to read: and they 
are also read by the most advanced scholars along 
with other classics cf the highest rank. Every 
Tamil child reads first the Attichudi ( afazafs ) 
or Alphabet-Aphorisms of Avvai. Aram Seya Virumbu, 
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Find pleasure in doing the right; Aruvadu sinam, 
Anger should be cooled down; Iyalwadu Karavel, 
What you can give do not withhold. These are for 
the first three letters &, #1, g. And there are similar 
maxims for the other letters, in all 108. Then there 
are other poems -of Avvai which boys and girls read 
as they advance in school. In fact, Avvai-ar* though 


long since dead lives for ever in children’s Jand in 
Tamil Desh. 


Tradition has it that Avvai’s mother was an 
‘untouchable.’ She was compelled by a solemn pledge 
given to her ‘high-caste’ lover to abandon her 
children one after another as soon as they were born. 
Avvai was the first child. Her mother was torn 
by grief unable to reconcile herself to the cruelty, of 
abandoning the baby. Being an avatar of Sarasvati, 


the child is said to have addressed these verses to the 
mother: 
“Is God dead who out of His will 


Has on my forehead writ, 

Thus it shall be? Be it the worst of famines, 

The burden is his, my mother. 

Do not you break your heart over me.’ 

The child was picked up and looked after by the 
‘untouchables’ of the village, and she grew to be one 
of the saintliest and most learned among men and 
women of the time. She never married and lived the 
life of an ascetic. Avvai has left the stamp of her 
individuality in her poetry. Although the princes of 
the land rendered willing homage to her greatness, she 
spurned wealth and power, and delighted to move and 
sing among the poor and the lowly. 

Once the Chola King received her and asked her 
where she came from, and she replied: 

“My legs are paining, paining. Fast have I walked 

And a weary. distance journeyed. 

O monarch of the land watered by Kaveri, 

Where the pearl-oysters in the water 

Open their mouths to drink the honey, 

Dripping from the trees overhead ! 

What place shall I call my own, 

A wanderer like me?’ 

Once a peasant asked his wife to entertain Avvai, 


and what followed: is described. in verses which may 
be feebly rendered thus: 


She sat by him and wiped his face, 

Picked the lice and combed his hair, 

With affectionate attention. 

But when he said, “ Here is a guest,” 

She was troubled. She shook, she exclaimed ! 

With a shout she rose and the husband fled! 

She took up an old winnow basket 

And she beat him and beat him again 

Pursuing him wherever he ran. 

At another pleace the hostess was of a different 
kind. She served Avvai with food at her husband’s 


bidding but very unwillingly, which resulted in the 
following verses: 


“Alas! my eyes blink to see, 

My hands shake with shame, 

And my good mouth refuses to open, 

‘And all my bones burn so With pain 

At the sight of food so unwillingly served.’ 

Once Avvai was caught in a heavy shower in the 


_course of her wanderings, and espying acottage on the 


*ar is the plural suffix for respect. 
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banks of the flooded Pennar,she went there with 
clothes all drenched and shivering with cold. The 
Shepherd who lived there was absent; but his two 
girls Angava and Sangava received her, gave her one 
of their own small-sized “maiden’-saris to wear, made 
her sit near a warm fire, and placed before her a hot 
meal of drumsticks and fragrant ghi. The simple and 
cordial hospitality of these shepherdesses 
Avvai’s heart and she sang: 
‘These girls with arms all full of bangles, 
They served me their feast, warm and fragrant, 
And asked me to eat as muchas I liked, 
Pouring the ghi on it. 


It was green, and they said, it was only vegetables 
cooked. 


went to 


But really they served me Amrit!’ 

The folk-heart of Avvai is seen ‘in the following 
verses sung by her about the undersized sari she was 
given to wear on this occasion: F 

“Poor Bari the shepherd held me by my cloth 

And would not let me go at all from his house. 

And simple Kari of Paliyanur 

Gave me his pick-axe, saying, dig with me. 

Seraman said, come let us go to Kailas. 

These three love-offerings rank high 

And rank with the little blue sari, 

That the girls so lovingly gave for me to wear.’ 
Or again, ; 

*Poothan of insignificant Velur 

Served me an excellent feast 

So full of love unchanging. 

A dish of coarse rice, and roasted brinjals it was, 

And sour butter-milk that audibly bubbled. 

But it was worth the whole world for all that.’ 

* (To be continued ) 


| Notes 

A Noble Soul Gone 

As I am writing for Young India, I have a wire 
from Nilkanth Babu advising me of the death at 
Sakhigopal of Pandit Gopabandhu Das’ who was one 
of the noblest among the sons of Orissa, the land of 
sorrows and tears. Gopabandhu Babu had given his 
all to Orissa. I heard of him and his sterling* character 
and steadfastness- when Sjt. Amritlal Thakkar was sent 
to Orissa in 1916 to distribute relicf to the famine- 
stricken. Sjt.Thakkar used to write {o me how 
Gopabandhu Babu braved inconvenience and disease in 
struggling to help the helpless. He gave up _ his 
practice and his membership of the Legislative Council 
during the Non-Cooperation days and never wavered. 
What was more for him was to stake the existence 
of his dearest creation, the Satyavadi School. He 
‘braved the taunts of some of his closest friends and 
persisted to his eternal honour in what they considered 
to be his folly. His one ambition in life was to see 
dismembered Utkal united and happy. He had lately 
become a member of Lala Lajpatrai’s society and was 
planning to make Khadi an efficient vehicle for the 
economic relief of poverty and flood-stricken Orissa. 
The country is the poorer for the death of Pandit 
Gopabandhu Das. Though he is not in our midst 
in the flesh, he is in our midst in the spirit. Let that 
noble spirit guide the workers of Orissa, let his death 
result in a larger dedication to service, greater effort, 
greater self-effacement and greater unity among the 


scattered workers who are too few for the national 
requirements. I tender my condolences to the. relatives 
and the many disciples of the deceased patriot, 


A Shame Upon Young Men 

A correspondent sends me a newspaper cutting 
showing that recently in Hyderabad, Sindh, the demand 
for bridegrooms has been increasing at an alarming 
rate, an employee of the Imperial Telegraph Engineering 
service having exacted Rs. 20,000 as cash dowry during 
betrothal, and promises of heavy payments on the 
wedding day and on special occasions thereafter. Any 
young man who makes dowry a condition. of marriage 
discredits his education and his country and dishonours 
womanhood. There are many youth’ movements in the 
country. I wish that these movements would deal 
with questions of this character. Such associations 
often become self-adulation societies, instead of becoming, 
as they should be, bodies representing solid reform 
from within. Good as the work of these bodies is at 
times in ‘helping public movements, it should be 
remembered that the youth of the country have their 
reward in the public appreciation they get. Such work, 
if it is not backed by internal reform, is likely to 
demoralise the youth by creating in them a sense of 
unwarranted self-satisfaction. A strong public opinion 
should be created in condemmation of the degrading 
practice of dowry and young men who soil their 
fingers with such ill-gotten gold should be excom- 
munigated from society. Parents of girls should cease 
to be dazzled by English degrees and should not hesitate 
to travel outside their little castes and provinces to 
secure true, gallant young men for their daughters. 

A Tribute 

In d letter to Mahadev Desai thus writes 
Mr. H.S.L. Polak about the death of Maganlal Géndhi: 

“T can fully enter into your. appreciation of 
the disaster that has befallen the Ashram _ by 
Maganlal’s sudden passing. It was as though I 
had lost an own brother. You, of course, know 
far better than I how tremendously important he 
was to the life and purposes of the Ashram, and 
how much he symbolised its ideal and _ practical 
character. It seems incredible that this dear, 
cheerful, smiling brother, with whom I had 
exchanged so close and affectionate an embrace on 
my last day at the Ashram, should have passed in 
the physical form from among us so suddenly. He 
has died, as gallantly as any knight of old, on the 
battlefield. 

“Maganlal and J, as you know, worked closely 
and always harmoniously at Phoenix. Indeed, 
cheerfulness and harmony were the keynotes of his 
character, and a supple courage that adapted itself 
to meet the needs of each new trial. Of late years 
we met only upon my occasional visits to India, 
and then only for brief periods, but I always 


felt refreshed and stimulated by this renewal of 
an old and affectionate comradeship. 


“He has left'a noble and shining example for 
us all, and I feel very sure that, though he be absent 
really in the flesh, his spirit will move among you 
perhaps more really than if he had remained jn the 
form that was so familiar and dear to us.”’ 

Many of us in the Ashram are realising the truth 
of the last observation. M. K. G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 


( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER X 


On The Anvil 
The Ashram had been in existence only a few 
months when we were put to a test such as I had 
scarcely expected. I received a letter from Amritlal 
Thakkar to this effect: ‘A humble and _ honest 
untouchable family is desirous of joining your Ashram. 


Will you accept them?’ 
I was perturbed. I had never expected that an 


untouchable family, with an introduction from no less 
a man than Thakkar Bapa, would so soon be seeking 
admission to the Ashram. I shared the letter with my 
companions. They welcomed it. 

I wrote to Amritlal Thakkar expressing our 
willingness to accept the family, provided all the members 
were ready to abide by the rules of the Ashram. 

The family consisted of Dudabhai, his wife Danibehn 
and their daughter Lakshmi, then a mere toddling babe. 
Dudabhai had been a teacher in Bombay. They all 
agreed to abide by the rules and were accepted. 

But their admission created a flutter amongst the 
friends who had been helping the Ashram. The very 
first difficulty was found with regard to the use of the 
well, which ‘was partly controlled by the owner of 
the bungalow. The man in charge of the water-lift 
objected that drops of water from our bucket would 
pollute him. So he took to swearing at us and 
molesting Dudabhai. I told every one to put up with 
the abuse and continue drawing water at all cost. 
When he saw that we did not return his abuse, the 
man became ashamed and ceased to bother us. 

All monetary help however was stopped. The 
friend who had asked that question about an untou- 
ehable being able to follow the rules of the Ashram had 
never expected that any such would be forth-coming. 

With the stopping of monetary help came rumours 
of proposed social boycott. We were prepared for 
all this. I had told my companions that if we were 
boycotted and denied the usual facilities, we would not 
leave Ahmedabad. We would rather go and stay in 
the untouchables’ quarter and live on whatever we 
could get by manual labour. 

Matters came to such a pass that Maganlal Gandhi 
one day gave me this notice: “We are out of funds, 
and there is nothing for the next month,’ 

I quietly replied: “Then we shall go to the untouch- 


ables’ quarter.’ 
This was not the first time I had been faced with 


such a trial. On all such occasions God has sent help 
at the last moment. One morning, shortly after 
Maganlal had given me warning of our monetary plight, 
one of the children came and said that a Sheth was 
waiting in a car outside and that he wanted to see 
me. I went out to him. ‘I want to give the Ashram 
some help. Will you-accept it?” he asked. 

‘Most certainly,’ said I. “And I confess I am at 
the present moment at the end of my resources.’ 

‘I shall come tomorrow at this time’, he said. 
‘Will you be here?’ 

‘Yes,’ said I, and he left. 

Next day, exactly at the appointed hour, the car 
drew up near our quarters and the horn was blown. 


The children came with the news: The Sheth did not 
come in. I went out to see him. He placed in my 
hands currency notes of the value of Rs. 13,000 and 


drove away. 
I had never expected this help, and what a novel 


way of rendering it! The gentleman had never before 
visited the Ashram. So far as I can remember I had 
met him only once. No visit, no enquiries, simply 
rendering help and going away! This was a unique 
experience for me. The help deferred the exodus to the 


untouchables’ quarter. We now felt quite safe for a year. 
Just as there was a storm outside, so was there a 


storm in the Ashram itself. Though in South Africa 
untouchable friends used to come to my place and live 
and feed with me, my wife and other women did not 
seem quite to relish the admission into the Ashram 
of the untouchable friends. My eyes and ears easily 
detected their indifference, if not their dislike, towards 
Danibehn. The monetary difficulty had caused me no 
anxiety, but this internal storm was more than I could 
bear. Danibehn was an ordinary woman. Dudabhai 
was a man with slight education but of good under- 
standing. I liked his patience. Sometimes he did 
flare up, but on the whole I was well impressed with 
his forbearance. I pleaded with him to swallow minor 
insults. He not only agreed but prevailed upon his 
wife to do likewise. 

The admission of this family proved a valuable 
lesson to the Ashram. In the very beginning we 
proclaimed to the world that the Ashram would 
not countenance untouchability. Those who wanted to 
help the Ashram were thus put on their‘guard and the 
work of the Ashram in this direction was considerably 
simplified. ‘The fact that it is mostly the real orthodox 
Hindus who have met the daily growing expenses of the 
Ashram is perhaps a clear indication that untouchability 
is shaken to its foundation. There are indeed many 
other proofs of this, but the fact that good Hindus do 
not scruple to help an Ashram where we go the length 


of dining with the untouchables is no small proof. 
I am sorry that I should have to skip over quite 


a number of things pertaining to this subject, how we 
tackled delicate questions arising out of the main 
question, how we had to overcome some unexpected 
difficulties and various other matters which are quite 
relevant to a description of experiments with Truth. 
The chapters that follow will also suffer from the 
same drawback. I shall have to omit important 
details, because most of the characters in the drama 
are still alive and it is not proper without permission 
to use their names in connection with events with 
which they are concerned. It is hardly practicable to 
obtain their consent or to get them every now and 
then to revise the chapters concérning themselves. 
Besides, such procedure is outside the limit of this 
autobiography. I therefore fear that the rest of the 
story, valuable as it is in my cpinion to seekers after 
Truth, will be told with inevitable omissions. Never- 
theless, it is my desire and hope, God willing, to bring 
this narrative down to the days of Non-co-operation. 
( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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The Facts about India 
A Reply to Miss Mayo 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 

VI 


Womanhccd, in a tropical climate like India, 
begins at least three years earlier than in a cold 
climate such as England. To show how vast the 
difference is, I would quote the foilowing passage 
from a recent book, called Kenya from within. 
The writer says: “For English children, Kenya is a 
forcing house. Girls of ten and eleven may be found, 
who are as developed physically as girls of sixteen 
and seventeen in Britain,— miniature women in fact.’ 

This modifies the whole aspect of marriage in the 
tropics. The late marriages in England and America 
are obviously unsuitable to the East. Indeed, thoughtful 


men believe that marriages have become too late in 
the West. 


What has to be realised on both sides is this, that 
mistakes have been made by East and West alike, 
which will have to be rectified in time. The stress 
of one peculiar set of circumstances has forced back 
the age of marriage too early in the East. The stress 
of another set of circumstances has forced forward 
the age of marriage too late in the West. 


Both sides have gone to the extreme point. Thus, 
marriages delayed till the age of thirty or even later 
for women, such as now not unfrequently happen in 
Western countries, are surely somewhat unnatural. The 
large number of spinsters, who never marry at all, 
because no opportunity is given them, cannot represent 
a healthy social condition. On the Eastern side, child 
marriages, between the ages of twelve and fourteen, 
are surely against nature. The large number of Indian 
widows, including child-widows, who may never marry 
again, has also its own adverse effect on society. 
When both sides are thus in the wrong, the worst 
thing of all is to start a campaign of mutual 
recrimination. 

The time is now ripe for refozm both in the East 
and the West: and it will be carried out. What is 
needed is intelligent sympathy with the difficulties that 
have to be met on both sides, not ignorant abuse. It 
would have been easy for Indian writers to publish 
accounts taken from unimpeachable Western sources 
setting forth the moral chaos, owing to frequent 
divorce, that now. exists in the West. But hitherto 
they have been on the whole too courteous and 
considerate to employ such poison gas. 

A second point, which is liable to be greatly 
misunderstood in the West, is the question of a second 
marriage in India, while the first wife is still living. 
In many indirect ways, the impression has been given 
that polygamy is a frequent factor. Because certain 
tajas and maharajas have been lax in marriage 
matters, and have married more than one wife, in 
order to increase their progeny, or indulge in a life of 
pleasure, it has been assumed that polygamy is very 
widely practised. Ideas, in the West, on this subject 
are often ludicrously incorrect. When I was in South 
Africa recently, I had often to dispel erroneous ideas 
on this subject; and I found it very difficult to do so 
owing to ignorant preconceptions. 
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The census figures are perhaps the best corrective. 
They show that over 98 per cent. of Indian marriages, 
including both Hindu and Musalman, are monogamous 
today. It.is also certain that this slight proportion of 
polygamous marriages is still further diminishing as 
education advances. There is, however unfortunately, 
even today, but little public condemnation of a poly 
gamous marriage, where some great maharaja is 
concerned, as may be seen in the recent instance of 
Indore. But that is due to the glamour of royalty, 


which still holds the popular mind. It does not go 
deeper or further. 


Looking back over the whole of the time I have 
lived in India, I cannot personally remember having 
made the acquaintance of any Indian who was rot a 
strict monogamist. Thus, it is entirely wrong to regard 
India as a whole to bea polygamous country. Indeed, 
if power were entirely in Indian hands, it might not 
be found difficult, within a short period, to make 
monogamy the law of the land, as Mustaa Kemal 
has done in Turkey. 

With regard to the present polygamous marriages 
of Indian rajas and maharajas, which I have referred 
to above as an exception, we have only to remember 
the past history of the morganatic marriages within 
the royal families of Europe to see that India is not 
alone. in this matter of royal marriage laxity. We 


have to be patient, till the mass mind is ready 


to treat kings and queens as ordinary human 
beings. : 
Divorce is never practised in Hinduism. Up to’ 


the present, the very idea of divorce is unthinkable. 
There is no laxity whatever, here, in marriage relations; 
indeed the trend of future social legislation will 
probably be in the direction of releasing from a life 
bondage those whose marriages have been a deadly 
failure. Islam retains the right of divorce; but it is 
interesting to note how few cases occur in India. The 
Hindu tradition remains very strong, even amorg 
those who for centuries have embraced Islam. 

One of the normal customs peculiar to Hindu India, 
as life is lived today, is that no widow should be 
remarried. It has beem made abundantly clear, from 
the times of Vidyasagar, that this represents no integral 
part of original Hindu religion. It is rather a custom 
that has gained the sanction of religion, and it has led 
to undoubted evils. For custom has made even the 
betrothal ceremony, which often takes place in early 
childhood, as sacred in this respect as marriage itself. 
Girls, who have been betrothed but not actually 
married, are in some places not allowed to marry 
again, even if the boy to whom the girl is betrothed 
dies before the marriage is completed. 

The misery of enforced widowhood of this kind is 
a blot on the Hindu customary social system, which 
ought to be removed. The number of marriages 
among such child-widows is increasing. Gandhiji and 
Ravindranth Tagore have been among the strongest 
advocates of such marriages. But progress is still very 
slow, because India is a conservative conntry, and the 
villages are scattered. 

The actual lot of the Hindu widow varies greatly, 
even between one family and another, and also between 
local areas. At least, that has been my own experi- 
ence. In certain specific instances, I have found their 
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fate to be a miserably sad one. There is something 
utterly incongruous to the modern ‘mind -in the widower 
being rapidly hurried by his relations into a second 
marriage, even with one who may be twenty years 
younger than himself, with no observance of fasts or 
for his dead while the widow 
these hardships, and is never allowed 


disciplines wife, 
undergoes all 
to remarry. 

Il am fully aware that the modern mind itself 
is not infallible; and that the whole question of the 
relation of the family to society cannot be settled ina 
day,—especially in two such countries as India and 
China, where the whole social genius of the people 
has insisted on the family, rather than the individual, 
being regarded as the unit. We have to respect 
that point of view, and consider its whole moral 
bearing, before we seek to criticise its details. We 
have also to come to a much clearer understanding 
about the changes which the modern mind really 
requires. 

But what can be truly said is this. The men of 
India, as a whole, have generously recognised the 
burden, which, by a cruel destiny, the widow has had 
to bear in the supposed interests of society. They 
have looked upon widows, who have come up to their 
ideal of self-sacrifice for the good of the social order, 
with a reverence of spirit, that can be seen in the 
respect and honour which they give them. On 
the whole, this is the aspect of widowhood in 
India that has specially attracted my attention and 
won my highest regard. When it became embodied 
during medizval times, in an act like Sati, its extrava- 
gance became obvious; and when Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, more than a century ago, worked along with 
Lord Bentinck for its abolition, the conscience of social 
India passively responded. There was no popular revolt 
against this drastic change in the social system, when 
it was passed into law. 


But the ideal of the true ‘Sati,’—that is to say, 
the wife who prefers to die with her husband—still 
remains strong. One of the pictures of modern India, 
that has touched the heart, is that called ‘Sati’, by 
Nandalal Bose. It deeply interested me to find, how 
the late Principal Rudra of Delhi, the son of an Indian 
Christian and devoted to the Christian ideal, explained 
to me shortly before his death, that nothing could shake 
from his mind this ideal of a Hindu wife in his country, 
which had become embodied in legend and song. 
He regarded it as one of the highest ideals in the 
world. 

As far as I have personally witnessed, there is a 
reverence for the widow in the Hindu home, that is 
altogether gracious. She wins that reverence by her 
goodness, piety and self-denial. The children, especially, 
learn to love one who is so gentle and kind to them 
on all occasions. Probably, the reverence given to a 
nun, or a sister of mercy, in Roman Catholic countries, 
is the nearest Western parallel to what I have seen 
with my own eyes of the treatment of widows in India. 
All this inner side of Indian domestic life I have 
witnessed a thousand times. 


A third fact, which ought to be widely known in 
the West, is this, that the peculiar social system, 
underlying the whole structure of Hindu religion, called 
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caste, had once served a useful purpose. It safeguarded 
marriage, encouraged an abstemious domestic life, and 
gave a healthy discipline at a time when discipline 
was most needed. Caste is antiquated today in its 
present form and sorely requires reconstruction on lines 
of absolute equality between man and man and also 
between man and woman. But formerly it helped to 
establish the sanctity of the home and to curb the 
passions. In so far as the moral virtues of a peaceful 
and temperate character have become embodied in 
Hindu society, this is due in a very large measure to 
that ancient organic structure within the social order 
of Hinduism, called caste. For the moral principles 
underlying the married life were strictly regulated by 
the different caste brotherhoods. In this way, the 
common tenets of Hinduism, inculcating the sanctity of 
marriage, were brought home to the simplest village 
people. 

I have lived constantly in Indian villages, not as 
an outsider and a stranger, but as an inmate, loved 
and respected. Thus I have come to know, at first hand, 
the deep penetration which the Hindu religion has 
made into every part of the social fabric. More and 
more this has won my admiration. It has become 
the warp and woof of the texture of Indian village 
life. This texture is still, for the. most part, unimpaired 
by the ravages of time. It holds fast, in some of the 
most critical relations of life. In other respects, as I 
have said, it is antiquated and outworn beyond any 
repair. 

If Miss Mayo had seen, as I have done in Fiji, 
the deplorable results that have occurred, when the 
comparatively wholesome marriage influences under 
the caste system had suddenly been destroyed, owing 
to some bad economic process such as that of 
indentured labour, she would have realised with 
imperative force, how carefully directed and guided 
the new reformation in India must be, if caste is 
so thoroughly to be changed, in a_ revolutionary 
manner, that its present evils may be eliminated, 
without any corresponding destruction of what is 
good. 


All-India Cow Protection Association 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 


Previously acknowledged Rs. 7,613-9-6 


Jupiter Mill loom workers Ahmedabad 30—0-0 
N. S. Bayid Dar-es-salam 9-15-0 
Chodhri Chhutanlalji Delhi 20-0-0 
Nanalal Kalidas Rangoon 101-0-0 
Krishnadasji Jaju Wardha 5-0-0 
Rameshvar Jhavermalla - 60-—0-0 
Maganlal Nagindas Sheth Chopda 5-0-0 
Harilal Gulabchand Parekh Bombay 2-0-0 
Narayandji Govindji Khadagpur 10-0-0 
Harnarayan Rastogi Abunagar 5-0-0 
Guptadana 101-0-0 
Maganlal Bhailal Patel Beawar 10-0-0 
Dahyabhai Mayachand Palanpur 51-0-0 
Nandlal Gupta Jagadhri 2-0-0 
Thakurprasad Sinha Balrampur 1-0-0 


Total Rs. 8,026-8~6 
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Bardoli Satyagraha Fund 


AMOUNTS RECEIVED AT THE ASHRAM 


Previously acknowledged in 


Young India of 14-6-1928 Rs. 1,163-3-3 
Sudarshan Rao Poona City 10—0-0 
A gentleman Brahmadesh  300-0-0 
Vashram Hirji Calcutta 100-0-0 
Thakkar Narsidas Bombay 5-0-0 
Raichand Hirachand Jhaveri Cambay 10-0-0 
Eknath Mundkar Bombay 10-0-0 
A gentleman 10-—0-0 
Mohanlal Lallubhai Viram Sheth Sojitra 11-0-0 
Motilal Lakshmichand Jhaveri Bombay 5-0-0 
Hirji Jayaram ve 250-0-0 
Kashi Nirilal Gupta Simla 25-0-0 
Indian Silk House Calcutta 11-0-0 
A gentleman Veraval 200-0-0 
Gokuldas Khimji Kachchha, Mandvi 50-0-0 
Hindi Sabha President Ajmer 1-0-0 
P. Subramaniam Vakil Nandyal 4-0-0 
Tulsiramji Ujjain 10-0-0 
Vithalbhai Patel 1000-0-0 
Miss A. V. Van Doran Poona City 10-—0-0 
D. N. Bahadurji Bombay 300-0-0 
A gentleman <5 300-0-0 
H. V. Iyengar Hyderabad 2-0-0 
Shivdayal Shahani Belpur Camp 5-0-0 
Dalchand Magai Beechpuri Agra 3-0-0 
Four gentlemen 

through N. Subramaniam Malabar 12-0-0 
H. C. Ganesharao Bangalore City 2-0-0 
S. C. Shastri Coonoor 2-0-0 
Gujarati Merchants of Calcutta 

through Natvarlal Bhagavandas 310-0-0 
Chhaganlal Bhaijibhai Mehmedabad 5-0-0 
Vithaldas Purushottam Bombay 15-—0-0 
Collections through S.Shankar Panchgani 11-0-0 
S. V. Mahajan Bombay 5-0:-0 
Venkatappayya Guntur 50-0-0 
S. R. Subramaniam Madras 50-0-0 
Lakshminarayan Gadodia Delhi 250-0-0 
Markandrai Balvantrai Bombay 51-0-0 
Pitambardas Lalji and sons vi 51-0-0 
Begam Fatima Mohamedi Delhi 10-0-0 
Tarabehn Modi Satyagrahashram 5-0-0 
R. Chaturvedi Agra 2-0-0 
Rajshekhar Pashupati Dharwad 2-0-0 
Kumudlakshmi Behn Indraghad 3-8-0 
Rameshvarprasadji Birla Calcutta 2500—-0-0 
Raghuvir Narayan Singh, Asaoda, Meerut 100-0-0 
Through Sindhi Association, Bombay 1580-8-3 
A sister ” 100-0-0 
Parsi friends through Dr. Keki D. Nagpur  111-8-0 
G. K. Tilak, pleader Barsi 5-0-0 
Padmavati Dayalji Desai and 

Manjula Thakordas Parikh Bombay 25-0-0 
A gentleman ‘3 25-0-0 
Shankar Motiram Kabre Erundol 25-0-0 
Maganlal Jasraj and Co. Bombay _—__15-0-0 
Jamiatrai banker Sialkot City | 100-0-0 
Premji D. Makvana Karachi 50-0-0 
‘Nandkishore Dvivedi Gwalior 35-0-0 
Biharilal N. Civil Surgeon Silchur 2-0-0 
S. Nalsivam Pilai Rangoon 5-0-0 


_ The Editor “ Bhishma” 


Khodabhai 


Jayant & Co. Karachi 
C. N. Venkatapaiya Markara 
J. A. Patkar Bombay 
C. U. Bhatt Nileshvar 
Ayodhyanath Sargodha 
Chinakani Calcuttta 
Chandravati Indulal Dave Kadi 
A Vora gentleman Bombay 
Vijayaraghavacharya 
Swami Anand, Shakti Ashram Rajpur 
N. Arunchalam Rangoon 
From South India 
A Gujarati friend 
Satyanand N. Bose Calcutta 
N. S. Bayad Kalava 
The Chemists & Druggists’ 

Association Ahmedabad 
Collections 

through Maganlal Pranjivan- 

das Mehta Rangoon 
Mohanlal Juthabhai Savarkundla 
L. Dayalchand Lahore 
V. R. Shirodkar Lonavla 
B. Sundarram Redy Nelore 
Chiman'!al Manchhachand Palanpur 
A grihastha 9 
Mehta Chela Nathubhai 9 
Mehta Mangubhai Jhaver bs 
A grihastha 
Jangbahadurji Agra 
Revashanker Gangaram Dave Bombay 


M. V. Ranade, 
A. V. Venkatachalam 
Krishna S. P. J. 

A foreign cloth merchant 
The Japan & Shanghai Silk 
Merchants’ Association through 

Messrs Poohoomal Bros. 

Carding, spinning & weaving 
wages earned by the inhabitants of 
Satyagraha Ashram on the 12th inst. 


Chidambaram, Kanchi 
Bilin, Burma 
Bombay 
Indore 


Dhirajlal Ghelabhai Bombay 
Akshaychand Padamsi Belgaum 
Shaligram Bharatia, Dhulia 
Manjulal Gupta Drug 
The staff of Messrs. Jivanlal & Co. Calcutta 
S. B. Shroff Adoni, Bellary 
Uddhavlal Chetumal Sakkar 
V. D. Kulkarni Bhojkar Chikodi 
S. N. Mistri Basti 
‘N. K. Rajagopalachari Tirukatupali 
Ragubirsahai Bareli City 
Krishnaswami Chandrupa Madras 
H. G. Ambekar Nagpur City 


Amarsang Bhikhabhai, Jhalrapatan (Jhalawad) 
Lahore 
Dirdava Mahajan through Nathubhai Mulji 
The Gujaratis of Colombo 

through Nanji Premji 
The Bombay Ladi Bazar 

through Messrs. Lallubhai Desai & Co. 


Srimati Nargis Behn and Perin Behn 
A grihastha Bombay 
The City Congress Committee Agra 


Poonaj (Matar) 
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19-12-0 
10-0-0 
20-0-0 
5-0-0 
1-0-0 
75-0-0 
5-0-0 
1000-0-0 
50-0-0 
25-0-0 
10-0-0 
100-00 
2-0-0 
10-0-0 
10-4—6 


151-0-0 


7500-0-0 
5-0-0 
12-0-0 
10-0-0 
50-0-0 
20-0-0 
5-0-0 
Tt 
2-0-0 
1-0-0 
5-0-0 
2-0-0 
2-0-0 
10-0-0 
5-0-0 
3-0-0 


300-—0-0 


20-15-6 
25-0-0 
5-0-0 
250-0 
2-2-0 
35-0-0 
5-0-0 
50-0-0 
57-12-0 
5-0-0 
5-0-0 
6-4-0 
10-0-0 
5-0-0 
2-0-0 
10-0-0 
201-0-0 


100-—0-0 


215-0-0 
1-0-0 
31-0-0 
20-0-0 
145-0-0 


Total Rs. 19,720-13-6 
N. B. The total amount received at Bardoli on 


16-5-28 was Rs. 1,10,395-3-9. 


‘it Ric Jamia Fund 


Previously acknowledged in 


Young India of 14-6-1928 Rs. 8,522-0-6 
Molvi Sarwar Khan Hafiz Asghar 

Saheb Nizamabad 4 
Parsi youths Nagpur 9 
Shrimati Shirinbehn P. Jijibhai 100 
Malaiya Venkaiya Tamewa Gani Saheb 100 
Eka Bhai 200 
Shrimati Jamnabehn 25 
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Ahmad Shah Saheb Kallat (Baluchistan) 50 
Syed Kabir-Uddin Saheb Delhi 5 
Mir Mohamed Hussain Saheb Delhi 25 
Hakim Mohamed Ahmad Khan Saheb ,, 50 
Shaikh Maqbool Hosain Saheb Kidwai Jaunpur 100 
Raja Saheb wi: 100 
Mclvi Mohamed Hassan Saheb ms 100 
Mirza Haidar Beg Saheb x 100 
Rani Dhan Devi Kunvar Saheba = 100 
Mebdi Hasan Saheb Fe 100 
Alia Bibi Saheba - 100 
Shaikh Suleman Saheb = 36 
Nawab Hosain Ali Khan Saheb “I 30 
Motamed Khalil Saheb Ff 25 
Abdul Kadir Saheb es 25 
B. Ram Pershad Saheb a 40 
Khan Saheb Abdul Hamid Saheb i os 
Moivi Abdul Baga Saheb Ss 25 
Wagar Hosain Khan Saheb a Pia 
Yasin Khan Saheb = 25 
B. Laiji Sahai Perfumer pt: 25 
Mohamed Habib Saheb = 25 
Abbas Khan Saheb = 25 
Wali Mohamed Saheb . 24 
Munshi Alimullah Saheb Sy 20 
Me!vi Ali Ala Saheb a 20 
Haji Karim Bux Saheb %s 15 
Dr. Saidullah Saheb a 10 
Ismail Saheb = 10 
Hafiz Akhtar Saheb » 10 
Abdussamad Saheb = 10 
Sarfaraz Khan Saheb 3 10 
Karim Bux Saheb x 10 
Haji Zakarya Saheb - 10 
Mirza Abbas Saheb a 10 
Mohamed Kazim Saheb si 5 
Molvi Ali Hasan Saheb es 5 
Gauhar Saheb = 5 
Mohamed Kalim Saheb ‘a 5 
Hamid Hasan Saheb * 5 
Thakur Gajraj Singh aS 5 
-B. Rameshwar Pershad is 5 
Mohamed Khalil Saheb S 5 
Amiruddin Saheb < a 
Mohamed Bashir Saheb 5 2 
Through Nisar Ahmad Saheb i. 3 
Munshi Abdul Majid a 2 
Nizamuddin Saheb “ 1 
Moulana Syed Sulaman 
Molvi Musud Ali prams sas sig ps 
Molvi Wali Jan Saheb ri 25 
Molvi Iqbal Ahmad Saheb f 100 
Mirza Murtuza B es 
za Beg Saheb ‘i 50 
Munshi Inam Ali Saheb mo 50 
Kunwar Mohamed Azam Shah Saheb ,, 110 


Shiekh Din Mohamed Saheb 
Mohamed Amin Saheb 
Molvi Ahmed Saheb 
Mohamed Yusuf Saheb 
From Dalaltoli through S. Juned Saheb 
Thakur Suraj Nath Singh 

M. Sajjad Ansari Saheb 

Hakim Mohamed Ishaq Saheb 
Pt. Baijnath Mishra Vakil 

Syed Zahid Husain Saheb 

Shah Ghulam Sabir Saheb 
From Press & Office, Shibly Academy 
Said Saheb of Benares 
Narsinghrai Sharma Saheb Vakil 
Mahomedali Saheb Mukhtar 
Haji Abdul Ghafoor Saheb 
Shaikh Mohamed Hosain Saheb 
M. Abdulla Saheb 

Sh. Zahurul Hasan Saheb 
Abdulali Saheb 

Parmeshwari Dayal Saheb 
Thakur Girraj Sing Saheb 

M. Abdul Baqi Saheb 

M. Noorul Hasan Saheb 
Raghunath Pandey Saheb 
Bangalu Khan Saheb 

Mohamed Hanif Khan Saheb 
Bashir Mohamed Saheb 

Ilyas Ahmed Saheb 
Mohamed Zahur Saheb 
Walimohamed Saheb 

Dr. Yaqub Saheb 

M. Najeeb Ashraf Saheb 

Molvi Yahya Saheb 

Rana Harnam Singh Saheb 

Syed Muzzaffar Husain Saheb 
Asadullah Saheb 

B. Anwarullah Saheb 

Shah Moinuddin Saheb 

B. Dwarka Prasad Saheb 

B. Birjbihari Sharma 
Vishwanath Prasad 

S. Mustafa Saheb 

Abdussalam Saheb 

Mohamed Wasiq Saheb 

Mirza Suleman Saheb 

Mohamed Ahmad Saheb 

Zahir Ahmad Saheb 

Zahir Khan Saheb 

Abdurrauf Saheb Merchant 
Abdul Hasanat Saheb of Nawanagar 
Abdul Khaliq Saheb 

Mohamed Osman Khan Saheb 
Tafazzul Husain Khan Saheb 
Hafiz Nadir Saheb 

Alauddin Saheb Mukhtar 

Qazi Quasim Hosain Saheb 
Badruddin Saheb 

Abdul Satar Khan Saheb 

Siddiq Khan Saheb 

Asfandir Khan Saheb 


Total Rs. 11,523-0-6 
Printed and published by. Mohanlal Maganlal Bhatia ag 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 


PART 
Abolition of Indentured Emigration 

We shall, for a moment, take leave of the Ashram, 
which, in the very beginning, had to weather internal 
and external storms, and_ briefly advert to a matter 
that engaged my attention. 

Indentured labourers were those who had emigrated 
from India to labour under an indenture for five or 
less years. Under the Smuts-Gandhi Settlement of 
1914, the £3 tax in respect of the indentured emigrants 
to Natal had been abolished, but the general 
emigration from India still needed treatment. 

In March 1916, Pandit .Madan Mohan Malaviyaji 
moved a resolution in the Imperial Legislative Council 
forthe abolition of the indenture system. In accepting 
the motion Lord Hardinge announced that he had 
“‘ obtained from His Majesty’s Government the promise 
of the abolition in due course”’ of the system. I felt, 
however, that India could not be satisfied with so 
very vague dn assurance, but ought to agitate for 
immediate abolition. India had tolerated the system 
through sheer negligence and I believed the time had 
come when people could successfully avitate for this 
redress. I met some of the leaders, wrote in the 
press, and saw that public opinion was solidly in 
favour of immediate abolition. Might this be a fit 
subject for Satyagraha ? I had no doubt that it was, 
but I did not know the modus operandi. 

In the meantime the Viceroy had made no secret 
of the meaning of “ the eventual abolition’’ which as 
he said was abolition such reasonable time 
as will allow. of arrangements being 


introduced. ” 
So in February 1917, Pandit Malaviyaji asked for 


leave to introduce a bill for the immediate abolition 
of the system. Lord Chelmsford refused permission. 
time for me to tour the country for an all- 


within 
alternative 


It was 
India agitation. 

Before I started the agitation I thought it proper 
the Viceroy. So I applied for an 
interview. He immediately granted it. Mr. Maffey, 
now Sir John Maffey, was his private secretary. I 
came in close contact with him. I had a_ satisfactory 
talk with Lord Chelmsford, without being 
definite promised to be helpful 

I began my tour from Bombay. Mr. Jehangir Petit 
undertook to convene the meeting under the auspices 
of the Imperial Citizenship Association, The [Executive 


to wait upon 


who 


V—CHAPTER XI 


Committee of the Association met first for framing 
the resolutions to be moved at the meeting. 
Dr. Stanley Reed, Mr. (now Sir) Lallubhai Samaldas, 
Mr. Natarajan and Mr. Petit were present at the 
Committee meeting. The discussion centred round 
the fixing of the period within which the - Government 
was to be asked to abolish the system. There were 
three proposals, viz., for abolition “as soon as possible,’ 
abolition “by the 31st July,’ and ‘immediate abolition.’ 
I was fot a definite date, as we could then decide 
what to do if the Government failed to accede to our 
request within the time limit. Sir Lallubhai was for 
‘immediate’ abolition. He said ‘immediate’ indicated 
a shorter period than the 31st July. I explained that 
the people would not understand the word ‘immediate.’ 
If we wanted to get them to do something, they must 
have amore definite word. Every one would interpret 
‘immediate’ in his own way,—Government one way, 
the people another way. There was no question of 
misunderstanding ‘the 31st of July,’ and if nothing 
was done by that date we could proceed further. 
Dr. Reed saw the force of the argument and ultimately 
Sir Lallubhai also agreed. We adopted the 3lst July 
as the latest date by which the abolition should 
be announced, a resolution to that effect was passed 
at the public meeting, and meetings throughout India 
resolved accordingly. 

Mrs. Jaiji Petit put all her energies into the 
organisation of a ladies’ deputation to the Viceroy. 
Amongst ‘the ladies from Bombay who formed the 
deputation I remember the names of Lady Tata and 
the late Dilshad Begam. The deputation had a great 
effect. The Viceroy gave an encouraging reply. 

I visited Karachi, Calcutta and various other places, 
There were fine meetings everywhere and there was 
unbounded enthusiasm. I had not expected anything 
like it when the agitation was launched. 

In those days I used to travel alone and _ had 
therefore wonderful experiences. The C.I.D. men 
were always after me. But as I had nothing to conceal 
they did not molest me, nor did I cause them any 
trouble. Fortunately I had not then received the stamp 
of Mahatmaship, though the shout of that name was 
quite common where people knew me. 

On one occasion the detectives disturbed me at 
several stations, asked for my ticket and took down 
the number. I of course readily replied to all the 
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questions they asked. My fellow passengers had taken 
me to be a ‘sadhu’ or a ‘fakir.’ When they saw that 
I was being molested at every station they were 
exasperated and swore at the detectives. ‘Why are 
you worrying the poor sadhu for nothing?’ they 
protested. ‘Don’t show these scoundrels your ticket,’ 
they said addressing me. 

I said to them gently, ‘It is no trouble to show 
them my ticket. They are doing their duty.’ The 
passengers were not satisfied, they evinced more and 
more sympathy, and strongly objected to this sort of 
ill-treatment of innocent men. 

But the detectives were nothing. The real hardship 
was the third class travelling. My bitterest experience 
was from Lahore to Delhi. I was going to Calcutta 
from Karachi via Lahore where I had to change 
trains. It was impossible to find a place in the train. 
It was full, and those who could get in did so by 
sheer force, often sneaking through windows if the 
doors were locked. I had to reach Calcutta on the 
date fixed for the meeting, and if I missed this train 
I could not arrive in time. I had almost given up 
hope of getting in. No one was willing to accept 
me, when a porter discovering my plight came to me 
and said, “Give me twelve annas and I'll get you a 
seat.” ‘Yes,’ said I, ‘you shall have twelve annas if 
you do procure me a seat.’ The young man went 
from carriage to carriage entreating passengers but no 
one heeded him. As the train was about to start, 
some passengers said, ‘There is no room here, but 
you can shove him in if you like. He will have to 
stand.’ ‘Well?’ asked the young porter. I readily 
agreed and he shoved me in bodily through the window. 
Thus I got in and the porter earned his twelve annas. 

The night was a trial. The other passengers were 


sitting somehow. I stood two hours, holding the 
chain of the upper bunk. Meanwhile some of the 
passengers kept worrying me incessantly. ‘Why will 


you not sit down?’ they asked. I tried to reason 
with them saying there was no room, but they could 
not tolerate my standing though they were lying full 
length on the upper bunks. They did not tire of 
worrying me, neither did I tire of gently replying to 
them, This at last mollified them. Some of them 
asked me my name and when I gave it they felt 
ashamed, They apologised and made room for me. 
Patience was thus rewarded. I was dead tired, and 
my head was reeling. God sent help just when it was 
most needed. 

In that way I somehow reached Delhi and thence 
Calcutta. The Maharaja of Cassimbazaar, the president 
of the Calcutta meeting, was my host. Just as in 
Karachi, here also there was unbounded enthusiasm. 
The meeting was attended by several Englishmen. 

Before the 31st July the Government announced 
that indentured emigration from India was stopped. 

It was in 1894 that I drafted the first petition 
protesting against the system and I had then hoped 
that this ‘semi-slavery,’ as Sir W.W. Hunter used 
to call the system, would some day be brought to 
an end. 

There were many who aided in the agitation which 
was started in 1894 but I cannot help Saying that 
potential Satayagraha hastened the end, 


For further details of that agitation and of those 
who took part in it, I refer the reader to my History 
of Satyagraha in South Africa.* 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


A Correction 

Miss Schlesin of whom mention has been made 
in the autobiographical chapters \tells me that she is 
not, as I have stated, principal of a girls’ schcol but 
that she ‘is a teacher at a High School. The error 
has given her pain for which I am sorry. I may at 
Once say that she is in no way responsible for the 
error, 


‘An Impertinence’ 


An English friend thus writes on Miss Mayo’s book: 

“I have just read Mother India. The opening 
chapter repelled me! I felt I had got hold of a 
book which was not written in a_ helpful spirit. 
Still, I read on. I want to say to you how grieved 
I am that any woman could speak of India in the 
spirit this book evinces. It seems to me an imperti- 
nence for any person after only being in a country 
for three months to write like that! I. think the 
writer must have gone to India with a set purpose 
to find all the bad she could and make a name for 
herself by proclaiming it. (Does that sound 
uncharitable ?) However, it may work out for 
good in the end. Perhaps it is well that some of the 
things have been said, though Iam devoutly thankful 
Miss Mayo is not an Englishwoman and also that no 
missionary wrote such a book. I saw many things 
which naturally shocked me when I was in India 
myself, but I always tried to get beneath the things 
the people were doing to the things they meant 
and were striving after. 

“To write a book showing all the bad without 
putting the good alongside of it is most unfair, 
and my mind and heart went out in Sympathy to 
you and some other noble Hindus I know all the 

_time I was reading the book. What a different 
spirit the Christ of the Indian Road displays! ” 
M. K. G. 


All-India Cow Protection Association 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 


Previously acknowledged Rs. 8,026-8—6 
Through Navajivan 


Dahyabhai Muljibhai Dave Kalol - 1-3-0 
S. B. Godbole Bombay 10-0-0 
T. S. Raizada Mainpuri 20-0-0 
Sakarlal Maneklal Ahmedabad 1-0-0 
Prajapati pilgrims Vesma 10-0-0 
Gordhandas Virjini Co. Mezaligon 15-0-0 
Venilal N. Modi Baroda 10-0-0 
Jagannath Delhi 5-0-0 
Kunjbiharilal Moradabad 1-0-0 
B.S; Joshi Yavat 50-0 

8,104-11-6 


*The English translatiom of this book by &r. Valji Govindji 
Desai from the original in Gujarati by Gandhiji has now been 
published, complete in one yolume, pages 512, Demy Octayo, 
price Rs. 4-8 0, packing and postage extra, Copies can also 
be had from §S. Ganesan, Publisher, Triplicane, Madras: and 
Navajivan Karyalaya, Bombay branch, Princess Sircet, Bombay 2, 

The booksellors may apply for terms ete to 


Manager, Young India, Ahmedabad, 
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The Facts about India 


A Reply to Miss Mayo 
( By.C. F. Andrews ) 
VII 


On no single point does Miss Mayo lay more 
stress, throughout the whole of her book, than on the 
deterioration of Indian life owing to the effects of 
child marriage. It may be taken as one of her main 
themes. 

“ Take,” she says, “a girl child of twelve years 
old, a pitiful physical Specimen in bone and_ blood, 
illiterate, ignorant, without any sort of training in 
habits of health. Force motherhood upon her at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

“The Indian girl,’”’ she continues, 
practice, looks for motherhood nine months after 
reaching puberty, or anywhere between the ages of 
fourteen and eight. The latter age is extreme, although 


in some sections not exceptional: the former is well 
above the average.” 


“in common 


She blames every one in turn for not having had 
the commonsense to deal with Indian miseries from 
this standpoint, and she assumes that her 
ment will go altogether She blames 
the ‘social reformers for keeping silence, or else 
indulging in flattery, and declares that no one among 
them is sufficiently a friend to hold up the mirror and 
show what is really killing Indian vitality. 

Since the time when 


main state- 
uncontradictéd. 


her book was published, a 

. great deal has been written on this matter which may 
be briefly summarised here. 
against her argument. [T'rom every side, it has been 
authoritatively shown that her generalisation, on this 
vital matter, was based on no true information; she 
had not even carefully studied the census report to 
which she referred. A very large number of maternity 
cases are quoted by different doctors and writers, 
having statistics at their disposal, which go to prove 
that the premature motherhood, of which Miss Mayo 
speaks as an almost universal event is rare. 

To take for instance the maternity cases in Madras 
Maternity Hospital, where 2,312 mothers were delivered 
of their first babies, 86 per cent. were. 17 years or 
over. Out of nearly 4,300 cases of first motherhood 
in other parts of India, only thirteen were below 
fifteen years of age, and the average age was about 
18 years. Authorities, who have had largest experience 
of Indian conditions, have stated that these first child 
birth records are a fair index of what is going on in 
the whole country, though in certain castes 
communities premature marriages still continue. 


One of the most striking figures of the census 
of 1921, which obviously renders untenable Miss 
Mayo's main argument, is this, that at the age of Gy 
601 girls out of every thousand still remain unmarried. 
This is the latest recorded census figure for the whole 
of India; and every census shows that the age of 
marriage is advancing. It probably has reached at 
least 65 per cent. in the present year,and it may be 
still higher. In relation to these census figures it is 
necessary again to refer to the fact, emphasised at the 
beginning of the last chapter, that womanhood in the 
tropics is reached at least three years 
the temperate zone. 


It goes almost entirely 


and 


earlier than in 


In addition to these statistics, which cannot possibly 
be challenged, it also needs to be remembered that 
the marriage ceremony in India by no means implies 
immediate consummation. Sir Denzil Ibbetson, among 
English civilians, was perhaps the greatest of all past ° 
official authorities on Indian customs; and. his words 
may be implicitly relied on. He writes as follows: 

“Whenever, in fact, marriage is the custom, the 
bride and bridegroom do not come together till a : 
Second ceremony called ‘Muklawa’ has been _per- 
formed, till when the bride lives as a virgin in hef 
father’s house. This second ceremony is separated 
from the actual wedding by an interval of three, five, 
séven, nine, or eleven years, and the girl’s parents fix 
the time for it. Thus it often happens that the earlier 
in life marriage takes place, the later cohabitation 
begins.” 

This statement of Sir Denzil Ibbetson is corroborated 
by the Census Commissioner of the United Provinces 
for 1921. These provinces are one of the centres of 
orthodox Hinduism, and therefore his statement may 
be taken as typical of Hinduism elsewhere. ‘‘Marriage,”’ 
he states, “among the Hindys means no more than 
irrevocable betrothal. The parties do not begin to live 
together immediately after the ceremony, but after the 
lapse of an indefinite period, generally not less than 
one and not more than five years.” 


The reason why Hindu parents are often in such 
a hurry to get their children married is very simple. 
The caste divisions have become so elaborate that 
now they number well over a thousand with all the 
subdivisions reckoned in. This limits the area of choice 
to a very considerable degree, because inter-caste 
marriages are very rare up.to the present time. There- 
fore the father is anxious to obtain a suitable match 
for his daughter and cannot brook delay. For it is 
commonly regarded as a social disgrace in India to 
have a daughter reach womanhood without marriage. 

Two things would immensely accelerate the move- 
ment towards that abolition of child marriage, which 
every reasonable man in India desires. The former 
is the encouragement of intermarriages between 
subdivisions in the same caste. The second is the 
spread of women’s education. 

There is one subject concerning which Miss Mayo 
deals again and again in her book, — the spread of 
venereal disease. Her statements are entirely general 
and she gives no figures or statistics. I have been 
obliged, in carrying on social reform work, to take 
up this extremely difficult subject. The facts are very 
hard to find out. From my own _ personal enquiries 
over many years I have been led to believe, that the 
larger towns of India have become badly infected. 
But just the contrary is the case with the country 
districts. Since approximately ninety per cent. of the 
people of India live in the villages, it seems to me 
quite certain, that over the whole of India the 
percentage of infected people is very low. At the 
same time, the danger is every year increasing of the 
infection being spread to the country from the towns, 
owing to the migratory habits of Indian industrial 
labour. 

One interesting piece of positive evidence came to 
me in the course of an enquiry. At the hospital, at 

(Continued on page 218 )} 
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The Doom of Purdah 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A reasoned appeal signed by many most influential 
people of Bihar and almost an equal number of ladies 
of that province advising the total abolition of the 
purdah has been just issued in Bihar. The fact that 
over fifty ladies have signed the appeal shows that if 
the work is carried on with vigour, the puniah will 
be a thing of the past in Bihar. It is worthy of note 
that the ladies who have signed the appeal are not of 
the anglicised type but orthodox Hindus. It definitely 
states : 

“We want that the women of our province 
should be as free to move about and take their 
legitimate part in the life of the community in all 
particulars as their sisters in Karnatak, Maharashtra 
and Madras in an essentially Indian way, avoiding 
all attempts at Europeanisation, for while we hold 
that a change from enforced seclusion to a complete 
anglicisation would be like dropping from frying 


pan into fire, we feel that purdai must 
go, if we want our women to develop along 
Indian ideals. If we want them to add 


grace and beauty to our social life and raise its 
moral tone, if we want them to be _ excéllent 
managers at‘home, helpful companions of their 
husbands and useful members of the community, 
then the purdah, as it now exists, must go. In 
fact no serious step fer their welfare can be taken 
unless the veil is torn down and it is our conviction 
that if once the energy of half of our population, 
that has been imprisoned artificially, is released, it 
will create a force which, if properly guided, will 
be of immeasurable good to our Province.” 

I know the evil effects of the urdah in Bihar. 
The movement has been started none too soon. 

The movement has a curious origin. Babu Rama- 
nandan Mishra, a Khadi worker, was desirous of 
rescuing his wife from the oppression of the purdah. 
As his people would not let the girl come to the 
Ashram, he took two girls from the Ashram to be 
companions to his wife. One of them, Radhabehn, 
Maganlal Gandhi’s daughter, was to be the tutor. 
She was accompanied by the late Dalbahadur Giri’s 
daughter Durgadevi. The parents of the girl wife 
resented the attempt of the Ashram girls to wean 
young Mrs. Mishrafrom the purdah. The girls braved 
all difficulties. Meanwhile Maganlal Gandhi went to 
see his daughter and steel her against all odds and 
persist in her efforts. He took ill in the village where 
Radhabehn was doing her work and died at Patna. 
The Bihar friends therefore made ita point of honour 
to wage war against the purdah. Radhabehn brought 
her charge to the Ashram. Her coming tothe Ashram 
created additional stir and obliged the husband who 
was already prepared for it to throw himself in the 
struggle with greater zeal. Thus the mevement 
having a personal touch promises to be carried on 
with energy. At its head is that seasoned soldier of 
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Bihar, the hero of many battles, Babu Brijkishor 
Prasad. I do not remember his having headed a 
movement that has been allowed to die. 

The appeal fixes the 8th of fuly next as the date 
on which to inaugurate an intensive campaign against 
the system which puts a cruel ban on’ social service 
by one half of Bihar humanity and which denies it 
freedom in many cases and even the use of light and 
fresh air. The sooner it is recognised that many of 
our social evils impede our march towards Swaraj, 
the greater will be our progress towards our cherished 
goal. To postpone social reform till after the attain- 
ment of Swaraj is not to know the meaning of Swaraj. 
Surely we must be incapable of defending ourselves 
or healthily competing with the other nations, if we 
allow the better half of ourselves to become paralysed. 

I therefore congratulate the Bihar leaders on their 
having earnestly taken up the struggle against the purdah. 
The success of such a reform especially, as of all 
reform generally, depends upon the purity of the workers. 
A great deal will rest with the ladies who have signed 
the appeal. If notwithstanding their having given up 
the purdah, they retain the original modesty of India’s 
womanhood and show caqurage and determination in 
the face of heavy odds, they will find success quickly 
awaiting their effort. The campaign against the purdah 
if properly handled means mass education of the right 
type for both men and women of Bihar. 


Bardoli Week by Week 


Some Parallele 


A comparison between the utterances of some of 
the officials in Bardoli and those during the Satyagraha 
in Kheda in 1918 reveals the same bureaucratic mind, 
the same ‘spirit of vindictiveness and tyranny, and the 
same mendacity. The actual methods employed today 
are of course unparallelled in lawlessness and brutality, 
but the mind at the back of them is the same. 
Mr. Pratt, the Commissioner in those days, was iore 
polite and courteous. He referred to Gandhiji as his 
‘friend’ and ‘a pure and saintly character,’ and to 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai as ‘Meherban Vallabhbhai Saheb.’ 
To Mr.Smart, Sjt. Vallabhbhai and his comrades are 
‘a swarm of agitators living on the people of Bardoli,’ 
and to the Collector of Surat they are ‘N.-C.-O. 
leaders who have no land in Bardoli to lose,’ and 
‘false prophets born to make others miserable, ’ 
words used in a shubha-vachana ( gospel! ) issued by 
Mr. Hartshorne. These different epithets reveal the 
different culture of those who have used them, though 
they belong to the same bureaucratic stock. But 
though their language is therefore different, their 
argument is the same, their threats are identical and 
even their misrepresentations bear the same character. 
Mr. Pratt said: “You say Mr. Gandhi is fighting for the 
poor. I ask you to consider who is more solicitous 
of their interests—Mr.Gandhi or Government? Have 
you forgotten the famine of 1900? Have you forgotten 
the many relief works opened and the lakhs of rupees 
given as tagavi?’ Mr. Hartshorne today. publishes the 
Lesli@Munshi correspondence with this preface: ‘ It was 
because of His Excellency’s and- his Government's 
sympathy and solicititude for the afflicted peasants that 
a crore of rupees were distributed as relief to those 
afflicted by the floods in Gujarat.’ 


Supplement to Young India 28-6-1928 


Bardoli Satyagraha Fund 


AMOUNTS RECEIVED AT THE ASHRAM 
Previously acknowledged in 


Young India of 21-6-1928 


Residents of Panchgani, 


through Mathuradas Trikamji 


Rs, 19,720-13-6 


Hiralal Amritlal Shah 101-0-0 
Becharlal Kalidas Jasani 101-0-0 
Savings from picnic of Gujaratis 25-9-0 
Mathuradas 25--0-0 
Sitaramiah 5-0-0 
Grihasthas 46-0-0 
Pranlal Modi 5-0-0 
Fazul Jafar Rajmal 10-0~0 
Vallabhdas Vasanji 5-0-0 
N: M, Mandaroina 1-0-0 
M. L. Desai 5-0-0 
Ambalal Dharamchand Sheth 25-0-0 
Nasarwanji N. Vakil 2-0-0 
Ranchhoddas M. Shroff 25-0-C 
A Sympathiser 2-0-0 
Dr. Ambalal 2-0-0 
Vachharaj Doshi 1-0-0 
Govindrao Sane 1-0-0 
Vithaldas Venichand Mehta 5-0-0 
Philip J. Alfando 1-0-0 
Sharar Dinshah 1-0-0 
D. N. Sataravala 1-0-0 
Vithaldas Kilachand 5-0-0 
S. K. Date Indore 


Spinning wages of some Ashramvasis 
on the 12th inst. the Bardoli day 


C. P. Marathi Congress Committee Wardha 
Pt. Devadatta Sharma Gurukul, Kangdi 
Ramgopal Nahan Soimun St. 
Sri Bharat Yuvak Sangh Rajpur 
‘Pt. Thakurdatt Sharma Vaidya Dalhousie 
Dhanrajmal Chetandas Chaula Karachi 
Kulmani Samantraj Jaula 
W. Radhakrishnayya Belugupa 
K. L. Karantha Kundapur 
Jagneshwar Mukhtar Balasore 
B. K. Atarthi Kharagpur 
M. K. Subramaniam Kumbakonam 
Chelaramji Delhi 
Vishvanath Tandon Mandi Gujarat 
Through a friend Ambala 
Karamchetti Maila Cherala 


Secretary Vidyalaya Chhatra Samiti Khagdia 


K. P. Joshi Guntur 
Secretary, Dt.Congress Committee _Pilibhit 
Chandulal M. Bhatt Godhra 
Raghunathsahai Shukla Bhowali 
Mahindin Congress Committee Sasaram 
Harish Chowdhri Karmatar 
Balusu Sarvarayudu Kapileshwar 
S. Sanjivarayanam Guntur 
The People’s Own Provident 

and General Insurance Co. Poona 
Keshavdatt Maharaj Songir 
Manji Lalji Gondia 


400-90 


11-0-0 


9-14-6 
278-4-0 
240-0-0 
185-0-0 
215-0-0 
100-0-0 


1,000-0-0 


5-0-0 
1-0-0 
3-0-0 
2-0-0 
1-0-0 
6-13-0 
17-—4-0 
8-0-0 
100-0-0 
25-0-0 
9-8-0 
10-0-0 
12-8-0 
20-0-0 
30-0-0 
23-0-0 
14-8-0 
24-14-0 
20-6-0 


25-0-0 
25-0-0 
10~0-0 


Dt. Congress Committee 


M. V. Joglekar Gondia 5-0-0 
Bhaishankar B. Vyas Bombay 25-0-0 
Shanti Naram Amritsar 5-0-0 
Secretary, Congress Committee Jagadhri 75-00 
Shri Mukhtiars and Vakils’ 

Association Gopalganj 20-0-0 
Gujarati Schoo! Cawnpur 156-0-0 
A. C. Kantiar, Vakil Narsipur 15-0+0 
Kalicharan Kanauj City 25-0-0 
V. S. Nataraja Mudaliar Malabar 250-0-0 
Sevaram Congress Committee Janaralwala 225-0-0 
C. Venkata Rangachar Tadpatri 8-8-0 
The Panjabi Merchants of Bombay 1,645-0-0 
The staff of Bombay Co-operative 

Bank (1st instalment ) 11-0-0 
The staff of Madias Central 

Urban Bank 29-0-0 
The Directors and other grihasthas 

of Bombay Arya Bhavan and 

Anandbhavan Mysore  81-0-0 
Rakhilmani Dorsi 4-5-0 
President, Congress Committee Madhipura 41-6-0 
Vishvanath P. Dani Drug 3-0-0 
Secretary, Sevasamiti Nadaun 30-0-0 
Nandkishoredas Balasore 4-10-0 
Jivandas Purushottamdas & Co. Cochin 25-0-0 
G. S. V. Shastri Bombay 3-8-0 
C. V. Rangam Chetty Chitoor 10-0-9 
Through Vishram Ramji Kachchha 13-12-0 
Shankarrao S. Dev Dhulia 258-0-0 
Shrimati P. A. Narielwala Bombay 5-0-0 
A. F. S. Taliarkhan “w 5-0-0 


Delhi 3;000-0-0 


City Congress Committee Moradabad 125-0-0 
Fulchand Mararka Devgadh 1-0-0 
A grihastha Kotah 9-0-0 
N. Subramaniam Dbar 12-0-0 
Ramkrishnadas Delhi 40-0-0 
Champaklal M. Mehta Palanpur, 48-0-0 
CP. Acapta Dacca 25-0-0 
Lala Banvarilal S. Sanghi 10-0-0 
Manager, Krishna Mills Shrinagar 15-0-0 
Madanlal Agta §1-0-0 
Secretary, Vidyarthi. Mandal Lahore  4#05-0-0 
Secretary, City Congress 
Committee. Ludhiana  150-0-0 
Shyamji Sundardas 25-0-0 
Vallabhdas Purushottamdas Calicut 25-0-0 
The Vegetable ghi merchants Boney 100-0-0 
Kodumall Khanchand Larkhana 30-0-0 
R. D. Prabhu Belgaum 105-0-0 
Hindu Balachar Shibir Basti © 60-10-0 
Chunilal Mitha Sheth Mahad_ _100-0-0 
A grihastha Gwalior 100-0-0 
Sale Proceeds of yarn 0-1-0 


Total Rs. 29,761-6=0 


N. B. The total amount received at Bardoli on 
23-6-’28 was Rs. 1,52,993-8-4. 
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Ajmal Jamia Fund 
Previously acknowledged in 


Young India of 21-6-1928 Rs. 11,523-0-6 
Mahomed Hassan Khan Saheb Sarimu 5-0-0 
Maulana Shaukat Ali Saheb Bombay 100-0-0 
Maulana Mahomed Ali Saheb Delhi 500-0-0 
Flafiz Mahomed Suleman Saheb 25-0-0 
A Sympathiser ‘A 5-0-0 
Munshi Naseer: Saheb 1-0-0 
Balmukund Kalla Agra 1-0-0 
Eka grihastha 5-0-0 
Bapulal Chunilal Bombay 5-0-0 
Talati Bhikhalal Gokaldas Visnagar 1-0-0 
— Shavji Modi Madras 25-0-0 
Mysore Sanatorium Staff Mysore 6-12-0 
Bai Kamalavanti Bombay 340-0 
Dr. V. N. Mody Baroda el pa 
Deviduhita Junagad 5-0-0 
V. N. Khanolkar Khar cam ee.! 
M. M. Bhanthai Karwar i-0-0 
Noormahomed Wardha _—_—_11-8-0 
Bhagvanji Purushottam Prome 11-0-0 
eel Bhaishankar | ” 5-0-0 
Teint Bhandara 0-8-0 

adilal Contractor Bombay 15-0-0 


Eka Hindu Paris 4-10-3 


io Total Rs. 12,297-6-9 
l-India Spinners’ Association 


List of donations received by the A.I.S.A 
aes - y e A.I.S. A. from 


— Katju Allahabad Rs.900-0-0 
< ntanam Lahore 500-0-0 
= ankarlal G, Banker Ahmedabad 80-0-0 
+ L. Gadamvar Yeotmal 13-0-0 
Lala Mukundlal — Lahore 16-0-0 
Dr. Bhimnath Ambvani Mirpurkhas 5-0-0 
Shrimati Ambujvalli Ammal Madras 15-0-0 
ee Balrampur 20-0-0 
-N, Gupta Morar 5-0-0 
. Orest Co-operative Society Bhadravati 10-0-0 
a es ne : Bombay 60-—0-0 
nsingh Sialkot City 10-0-0 
Minakshisundaram Iyer Ahmedabad 5-0-0 
Kalidas J. Jhaveri € 120-0-0 
oS. Nanjundayya Pe 10-0-0 
Amarchand Punjabhai Rangoon 31-0-0 
Soniram Poddar ” 1,000-0-0 
S. B. Godbole Bombay JO 
S. V. Narayana Iyer Kollegal 2-6-0 
Tok “Koti Bhandara 5-0-0 
L. B. Koti 3 5-0-0 
Ramsevak Upadhyay Kahand 5-0-0 
Student of Karkal 3-2-0 
R. B. Parthasarthi 2-8-0 
J. P. Trivedi 100-0-0 
Sevashram Tekkali 1-0-0 
Nirmalkumar Singh Nowlakha 60-—0-0 
Sinha Raja Agra 5-0-0 
Motilal Somabhai Pate! Bombay 30-0-0 
Sundarlal Rahon 5-0-0 
C. B. Glole Lahore 5-0-0 
Ramchandralal Mukhtar Bansdih 5-0-0 
Arthur V. Dias Panadure 5-0-0 
Baleshyarprasad Saksena Cawnpore 1-0-0 
A. Srikantaiah Hole Narsapur 10-0-0 
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V. R. Agithaya Kasargod Rs. 1-14-0 
Jagannath Narayansingh Kashi 10-0-0 
Vidyadevi Balamau 2-8-0 
G. S. Patel Belgaum 10-0-0 
N. K. Rajagopatachari Tirukattupalli 2-0-0 
Chhajuram Simla 25-0-0 
Krishna Kudmathaya Baloor 5-0-0 
K.S. Subramanyam Ahmedabad 5-0-0 
Dungardas Ramchandra Naik Calcutta 5-0-0 
Bursar, American College Madare 50-—0-0 
D, A. Kumarswamy Colombo 8-10-0 
S. Ramaraurti Tekkali 1-0-0 
K. Venkataraman Bhatt Puttur 25-0-0 
Thakkar Mulji Morarji 100-0-0 
Dr. A. K. Namappalli Mahabaleshvar 10-0-0 
Premsagar Bharatiya Khimsepur 1-0-0 
Maulana Mahomed Ali Delhi 100-0-0 
K. N. Dhanmal & Co., Japan 118-9-7 
Anonymous 5-0-0 
Donations received through Gandhiji 758-2-10 
A lady through Nanakchand Rohtak 2-0-0 
Sushila Dharmishta Bombay 0-4-0 
Hira Kalyandas gs 0-4-0 
Samah Desai oa 0-4-0 
Savita Chhotubhai a 0-4-0 — 
Padmavati Chhotubhai z 0-4-0 
Sarabai Chhotubhai i 0-4~-U 
Kunjalata Chhotubhai a 0-4-0 
Balkrishna Kalyandas a 0-4-0 
Purushottam Kalyandas = 0-4-0 
Harsahai Shahdadkot 1-0-0 
Ramgopal Haribksh Gadag 6-0-G 


Total Its. 4,308-0-5 
List of Associate fees received from 1-10-27 to 


20~6-’ 28. 

S. C. Mukerjee Calcutta Rs. 12-0-0 
A. Rangaswamy Iyengar Madras 12-0-0 
A. Srikantiah Hole Narsapur 12-0-0 
Ramgopal Haribaksh Gadag 12-0-0 
Mrs. Hirji Jeram Mistri Bombay 500-0-0 
Rakhalmani Dasi Darbhanga 12-0-0 
Khetulal Shamji Calicut 12-0-0 
S. D. Date Indore 12-U-0 


Total Rs. 584-0-0 


Maganlal Gandhi Memorial Fund 


Previously acknowledged in 


Young India of 14-6-1928 Rs. 1,807-11-3 
Kamalabehn Gandhi Sabarmati 25-0-0 
Tarabehn Modi ” 10-0-0 
Karsanji Shivram Rangoon 5-0-0 
Gatulal J. Dave a 5-0-0 
Raghuvirnarayansingh Asaudha = 100-0-0 
Parsi youth of Nagpur 25-0-0 
A grihastha 25-0-0 
Bhimji Ramji 25-0-0 
Chhaganlal Gandabhai Bombay 1-0-0 
Gordhanbhai Motibhai Patel Baroda 7-0-0 
Venilal N. Modi Baroda 10-0-0 
N. Ramachandran Monyava 2-0-0 
A grihastha Surat 5-0-0 
Bhogilal Nagindas Chinaivala Ahmedabad 25-0-0 
Through Shantilal B. Karachi 10-0-0 


Total Rs. 2,087-11-3 
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Let us take’a sample of misrepres entation. Mr. Pratt 
said to the Kheda peasants that vows wrongly taken 
could be breken, even as the Ahmedabad mill strikers 
had knowingly broken their vow. Now that was a 
palpable distortion. Mr. Hartshorne in his ‘ gospel ’ fares 
no better. When Sjt. Vallabhbhai asks the brave peasant 
of Bardoli to stand firm against rifles and machine guns 
and prefer to be riddled by bullets and to allow his 
bones to be manure rather tkefn allow an outsider to 
put his plough in his field, “Mr. Hartshorne says the 
N.-C.-O. leaders have forgotten all their talk of non- 
violence and ‘are talking of war and bloudshed and 
firing and bones for manure.’ Messrs. Smart and 
Hartshorne are not tired of repeating that lands worth 
thousands will be forfeited and sold and will never 
be returned. Mr. Pratt also said: ‘The lands of those 
who do not pay will be confiscated. Those who are 
contumacious will get no lands in future. Government 
do not want their names on their Record of Rights. 
Those who get out shall never be admitted again.’ 

It is against this spirit that Kheda fought and 
Bardoli is fighting a fight unto death. 

Publicity 

There was no publicity on behalf of Government 
in the Kheda days. But at the time of the Borsad 
Satyagraha the Director of Information appeared on the 
scene, towards the close of the struggle, with a defence 
of Government extending over six columns of the 
Bombay Chronicle. It received a fitting reply, and 
within a few days Sir Leslie Wilson remitted the 
whole of the punitive impost of Rs. 2 lakhs and odd. 
The Director of Information has now ‘spoken about 


. Bardoli too, after four months of the severest indictment 


by the Satyagraha publicity office of the Government 
policy and methods, and not one of his statements 
bears analysis, as has been amply shown in these 
columns. But why only in defence of the Pathans, 
and not a word regarding the numerous allegations of 
lawlessness that have been made in the Satyagraha 
publicity leaflets and have now been repeated by 
intrepid critics of those methods like Sjts. Nariman, 
Balubhai Desaiand Munshi? The fact is there is not a 
vestige of defence that they can put forward. 
Game still on 

And the process of spoliation is still going on. 
Here is perhaps the worst case of reckless disposal of 
forfeited property that has come to light. A buffalo 
worth Rs.150 and a young buffalo in calf worth 
Rs. 60, belonging to Khatedar Ranchhod Gopaldas of 


Varad have been sold for Rs.4-8-0 and the same 


amount credited to his account and receipt for it has 
been sent to him. The Khatedar has addressed a 
manly letter to the Mamlatdar returning the amount 
and the receipt. 
The Satyagraha Fund 

The Bardoli Satyagraha Fund, let it be known, is 
primarily for the prosecution of the Satyagraha. There 
are about 250 workers posted in different camps in 
Bardoli, there is a big public kitchen at Bardoli and 
a publicity office which daily publishes 13,000 copies 
of its leaflets and distributes them free. There are 
other items of expenditure, e. g., petrol, conveyance, 
postage, etc., and if the struggle is to go on it is 
likely that more and more funds will be wanted. No 
relief, let it be remembered, is necessary, at the present 


' traditions, denied themselves milk and ghi 


‘Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. 


moment at any rate, for the afflicted peasant of Bardoli. 
He is too proud to ask for or accept any relief, though 
I know that some donors do earmark their donations 
for relief to those wko have lost their buffaloes etc. 
But practically all the amounts received at Bardoli 
from numerous villages in Gujarat, and all the amounts 
received at the Ashram from various friends in India, 
which today total over Rs. 1,50,000, have been given 
for the prosecution of the Satyagraha. 

Some of them are worthy of note. The Labour 
Union of Ahmedabad has sent its first contribution of 
Rs.500. The Union has issued one anna tickets and 
the mill hands who are following the struggle week 
after week have gladly responded. More contributions 
are coming in and the Union send more 
instalments. Another nozablé contribution is by the 
students of the Gurukul, Supa, who, true to their 
for some 
days, engaged in manual labour, and _ sent their 
contribution of Rs. 65 to the fund. The workers 


gave Rs. 85. 
In a letter to Gandhiji sending a_ contribution of 


Rs. 250, a friend from Gurukul, Kangdi writes: 

“We celebrated the Bardoli Day ina fitting manner. 
The Brahmacharis earned Rs. 50 by manual labour for 
two days, ¢. g., repairing portions damaged by the last 
cyclone, cutting down trees, etc. The Gurukul workers 
collected from amongst themselves Ks. 200. This 
contribution, it would be interesting to note, includes 
Re. 1 from a cook who came forward with his contribu- 
tion, quite unasked.”’ 

A third contribution which is worthy of note, 
from a different point of view, was one amounting 
to Its. 2,448-8-0 from the agriculturists of Chorasi — 
Chorasi, which, though as much hard hit as Bardoli, 
is said not to object to the enhancement. With one 
voice the agriculturists who had gathered at Vanjh, 
where they presented the purses to Sjt. Vallabhbhai, 
declared that they had exhausted all constitutional 
remedies and that they had paid the enhanced revenue 
under protest, as they were not then organised enough 
for Satyagraha. M. D. 

P.S.Since writing these notes I have seena 
detailed criticism by the Director of Information of my 


hopes to 


article in the issue of 14th June. I propose to deal 
with it in due course. 
M. D. 
Autobiography 


Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Price 
Rs. 5-8-O plus 0-12-0 for packing and _ postage. 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s. 
or $3 post free. 

Economics of Khaddar by Richard B. Gregg 
pp. 226, price 1-8—0. 

With Gandhiji in Ceylon by Mahadev Desai, 
pp. 160, price 1-4-0. 

Paking & Postage extra. 

Readers are particularly requested to send their 
names and addresses in legible hand, preferably in 
capital letters. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our 
Branch Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi 
Bhandar. Manager, Young India. 
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The Facts about India 
( Continued from page 215 ) 
Namirembe, in Uganda, Dr. Cook, the superintendent, 
gave me his own written testimony, based on over 
twenty years’ experience, that the infection among his 
far lower than that among the 
This was with regard to 


Indian patients was 
Europeans or the Baganda. 
Indians living for the most part ‘a life of separation 
from their own families, the .latter having remained 
in India. He gave me verbally a rough estimate, and 
the lower proportion of infection on the Indian side 
was very marked indeed. 

All that I have gathered, as a social worker, would 
lead me very seriously to doubt Miss Mayo’s vague 
statements about this very difficult subject. Since 
venereal disease appears to have come to India from 
the West, and to have been prevalent in Europe long 
before India was infected, and since also Europe and 
America are far more urbanised than India, it seems 
to me almost certain, that in this matter India has not 
reached the high incidence of infection in the West. 

Before concluding this section, I would wish it to 
be very clearly understood that in thus pointing out 
the discrepancies in Miss Mayo’s account of the Indian 
situation, I do not at all wish to imply that the 
matriage age is yet satisfactory, or that the spread 
of venereal ditease is a negligible matter. Child 
Matriages, with actual consummation, are still much 
too common. Marriages also between old men and 
little girls (owing chiefly to the barrier against widow 
remarriage) still continue to occur. They are not yet 
condemned sufficiently by healthy public opinion, though 
even here things are improving. Only a short time 
ago, such «marriage, on the part of a social worker 
himself, called forth immediate outspoken condemnation. 
Social reformers, one and all, would welcome eagerly 
every attempt made to hasten the day of reform; but 
we feel that reform is retarded 
grossly misstated. 

One of the chapters in Miss Mayo’s book, which 
will evoke pity and sympathy in the West, is that 
which describes the agonies of child-birth due to very 
early marriage. Neither I personally, nor those who 
endorse my views, would defend for a moment 
cruelties of this kind, whenever they are practised. 
They are evils to be removed at the first possible 
moment; and the public conscience needs rousing in 
these matters, so that reform may be speedy and 
also wisely directed. It is only when Miss Mayo 
makes sweeping generalisations based on hospital 
cases and leaves the full impression by her book 
that such things are normal, and not exceptional, that 
the time comes to protest in the baie of truth against 
such a perversion of facts. 

Let us take for instance the delivery of the first 
child by the young mother, with whose pain and 
suffering in childbirth every one must sympathise, 
strongly desiring to help to make the inevitable burden 
lighter. I would only refer to the evidence given me 
by a distinguished doctor from the West, after he had 
been out in India for some years and had had ample 
time to make his own observations. He was astonished, 
after his own Western experience, at the comparative 
ease and freedom from labour anguish, with which the 
first child-birth usually took place in India. ‘‘ There 
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is much less suffering,” he said to me. “ Childbirth, 
out here in India, appears normally a natural process, 
naturally performed.” ‘Then he added quickly, “ Of 
course, there are abnormal cases, and there the 
suffering must be terrible because it is frequently 
unrelieved by modern anaesthetics.” 

Taking India as a whole,—the India of countless 
villages,—of open air life and country habits of living, 
—of hardy primitive existence, unspoilt by the 
artificial habits of the towns,—it is not surprising to 
find, as any unbiassed student will find, how natural and 
simple child-birth usually is and how quickly mothers 
resume their ordinary occupations. The villagers of 
India have learnt their own daily lessons. These have 
got to be revised in certain cases and new lessons of 
hygiene have to be taught. But normally they are 
able to perform the central functions of human life 
with but little adventitious aid from the outside. Long 
centuries of past experience, wherein doctors, in the 
modern sense of the term, were not available, have 
obliged them to practise self-help. The fittest survive. 
have proved their fitness to survive have 
themselves discovered many ways of making human 
life comparatively tolerable. 


Certainly, when we see the village women of India 
with their stately erect bearing, their easy grace of 
motion, their laughter and their songs, as they perform 
their daily tasks, we have the clear sense of sufferings 
lightly borne. Only the sting of hunger remains, over 
very large areas indeed, causing a weakness, a misery, 
a pain, that no improved methods of domestic hygiene 
can cure, unless along with them the rate of daily 
earnings is raised and thus proper nourishment is 
placed within the poor man’s compass. 

If Miss.Mayo had actually obtained, at first hand, 
intimate acquaintance with all this village life, through 
living for long years in its midst, and reviewing it in 
all its homely aspects, she would have found that much 
of her writing on the subject, giving almost unprintable 
details, might have been omitted. For it represents 
rather the hospital side, the exceptional instances, than 
the normal rule. It might have been necessary to tell 
it in some medical book, dealing with pathology. But 
it certainly does -not represent a general experience, 
based on everyday reality. 

I can well understand that in saying all this, I am 
risking the inference being left by my words, that I 
am making light of acute human suffering, of a very 
unbearable kind, and taking the sting out of Miss 
Mayo’s brutal statement in such a way, that it would 
fail to have its effect of goading the public conscience 
of India into concerted action. I would grant that such 
a goad is needed; that life in an enervating tropical 
climate becomes terribly apathetic, so that things fall 
back again and do not get done. But to goad public 
conscience effectively is like an act of surgery. And 
surgery needs a very skilful hand. It cannot be per- 
formed in a hurried moment by a flying visitor, who 
has mixed up together truth and falsehood. 

Surely, in such matters, there is a profound 
meaning in the old saying, ‘Charity begins at home.’ 
After all, each country, up to a certain point, knows 
best through its own age-long experience how to solve 
its own problems. Hasty, ill-considered interference 
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from the outside, however generously intended, often 
adds to the sum of human suffering instead of dimini- 
shing it. Even among the primitive tribes of Central 
Africa, it has been found necessary to take into 
account raw customs which have a survival value 
rather than ruthlessly to sweep them all away. 

New Sanitary methods and new scientific knowledge 
bal into practice are invaluable in order to eliminate 
diseases like hook-worm and malaria and cholera. We 
have in our hands today immensely more powerful 
preventive weapons than we had before. There is an 
Immediate scope in India for work of this kind, and 
it is being bravely carried on. The Rockfeller Institute 
workers and Many medical missionaries, as well as a 
whole host of Indian workers themselves, who have 
been trained in Western science, are earning the silent 
gratitude of the villagers of India every day by their 
patient work. But it is necessary always for such new 
knowledge and scientific method to be assimilated and 
appropriated by the village people themselves, if it is 
to have any lasting value. It cannot be hurriedly 
dictated and imposed from outside. 

(To be continued ) 


A Great Tamil Poetess 


(By C. R.) 
II 

Once Avvai was resting in front of a temple and 
she happened to be stretching her legs out towards 
the shrine. A passer-by reprimanded her for this. 
“Old woman,” he said, “do not lie here thus with 
your feet pointing to the abode of God.” “ Friend,” 
answered Avvai,,.“ you say right. Now tell me where 
God does not abide, \S0 that I may safely stretch my- 
self with my legs pointing that side for I am weary.” 
The upbraider was silenced. 

The very gods were eager to hear her verses. 
Kumaradeva or Shanmuga, known as Murugan, the 
son of Shiva, is the favourite god of the Tamil people. 
He is the god of youth and love and _ war, and 
roams about on the hills and in the jungles. He 
desired to have converse with the famous Avvai. 
So he took the shape of a cow-boy grazing buffaloes 
in the jungle and was sitting on a jambu-tree when 
Avvai came there. She was tired and looking up for 
fruits, saw the boy on the tree. 

“Tittle friend, will you throw me some fruits?” 
she asked. 

“Do you want 
Murugan. 

“This lad is pulling my legs,’ thought Avvai, but 
said, ‘ Yes, throw me the hot fruits.” 

The lad threw down a ripe fruit arid when Avvai, 
picking it up from the ground, began to blow on it 
to take off the sand that stuck to it, “Ha! Ha!!” 
laughed the merry god. “ Have a care, it may scald.” 


Avvai was captivated by the joke and said: 
“Here is an old axe that did not mind 

The hardest ebony. 

But now before a plaintain stem 

It acknowledges defeat. 

For two nights now I cannot sleep. 

For I have confessed defeat 

Before this cow-boy in the jungle 

Grazing the black buffaloes.’ 


them hot or cold?’’ answered 
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Little did Avvai mind the kings of the land, though 
they loved her dearly and respected her greatly. 
She joined the feast at the Pandyan King’s wedding 
of which her account may be rendered thus; 
“Will you hear me 
wedding 
Of the Pandyan King, the royal scholar ? 
I was pressed and was pushed and my _ hunger 
sore Oppressed me, 
My belly shrank, but of rice I had nothing.’ 


The passive-past-tense-ending of all the verbs in 
these lines is Bua unden, which also means “ J ate.’ 

Why should Avvai mind the monarchs of the 
land? In her own words 


‘To the soul blessed with the spirit of munificence 
gold is trinam; 

To the hero, death when it comes is trinam; 

Woman is trina to the wise; 

And the king is trinam to the sannyasi.’ 


how I feasted at the great 


One of the fascinating features of Avvai is the 


remarkable simplicity of form in which she serves 
the Sanatana Dharma. 


The four Purusharthas are simplified by Avvai 
in the following way in a stanza of four lines: 


“Dharma is relief of distress. 

Artha is what you acquire avoiding sin. 

Karma is the oneness of mind and mutual helpful- 
ness of loving man and wife. 

And when you think of the Beyond 

Giving up these three, 

Comes the Blissful Release.’ 

Here is Avvai’s caste system: 

“There are no castes but two if you want me to tell. 

One, the good men who help the poor in distress. 


The other, that will not so help. These are the 
low-born, 


And those are the true high caste: this is scripture 
true.’ 


Here is Avvai’s religion in brief: 

‘All religions say but this, 

Do good; refrain from evil. 

The good you did in your past lives 
Is the wealth you inherit on this earth. 
Therefore sin not; do good.’ 


Even in Avvai’s time there were warring creeds 
and this is her verdict: 

‘The divine poet’s Kural, the sum of the sacred 

Vedas, 2 
The Thevaram of the Three (Shaivite saints ), the 
Tiruvai- 

Moli of the (Vaishnava ) sage, the Tirukkovai, 

The Tiruvachakam, the Tirumantram of Tirumular, 

All are but one and the same teaching.’ 

Avvai’s writings bristle with references to domestic 
life, and the conditions for happiness therein. Once 
in her wanderings she sawa good and cultured woman 
mated to an ignorant husband, and she could not bear 
the sieht of the unhappiness and discord. She poured 
forth an argry imprecation on Brahma: 


‘If I could get at the Brahma that yoked 
ans 


This deer to this, dry log of a man, 


I would wring his four necks and send his four 
heads 


Off the way that the fifth went before.’ 


This is a reference to the fifth 
removed by Shiva. 
Here are other verses on the same subject: 


‘A virtuous wife worthy of her lord 

Makes life happy under any conditions. 

But when there is incompatibility 

Don't tell any one, but take Sannyas.’ 

No one will deny the truth of Avvai’s propositions 


below: =. 
‘Of afflictions hard to bear, 
Hard, very hard to bear is poverty; 
Harder still is poverty in youth. 
Greater affliction than. that 
Is disease incurable. 
But harder is his lot 
Who is yoked to a wife 
Who loves him not. 
And his affliction greatest, 
Who has to look to such a one 
For his daily food.’ 
Celibate all her life, Avvai yet knew the supreme 

place which womanhood occupied ‘in life: 
“The face without wibliuti is wretched, 
Wretched is the food without ghi: 
And so is the village without a river 

Bereft of beauty. 

That man is wretched who is not blest 
With brothers, constant in joy and sorrow: 
And wretched certainly 
Is a home without woman.’ 


head of Brahma 


In homely language Avvai warns those that seek 
the society of evil women: 
“Like plunging into the stream with a erindstone 
for help 
Is the society of women that sell their bodies 
for a price. 
It ruins you in this life 
And in the life to come. 
It consumes your possessions now 
And sows the (Karmic) seed 
For misery in the future life.’ 
Many a Tamil poet has esteemed the plough as the 
highest occupation for man. And Avvai too says: 
“Know that the tree grows wide and tall 
On the edge of the running stream: 
And life near the king, no doubt, 
Is full of power and prestige: 
But tree and man both fall with a crash one day ! 
The tiller of the soil lives the noblest life; 
There is nothing to equal it in the wide world: 
In every other work is there some taint.’ 


But the following is truly remarkable political 
shrewdness. Asked who may be appointed as minister, 
she told a king, 

By t® thread the sceptre will lean, 

By one of your own there will be dread war, 

The measuring rod will ruin the people, 

The fourth thay be both minister and companion 

And make the rule truly royal, 


The meaning is that a Brahmana ministry will lead 
to misrule,a Kshatriya ministry will often embroil 
the state in warfare,a trader minister will lead the 
king to relentless taxation, but one from the fourth 
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caste will be a trustworthy and safe minister for peace 
time. Avvai is truly the cultural expression of the 
genius of the toiling millions. 

Great importance was attached by society in those 
days to literacy. In reflecting this general feeling 
Tamil poets lay an emphasis on the virtues of literacy, 
the like of which is not seen in any other literature. 
The following are some of Avvai’s contributions on 
this subject: 

The tree, that with many branches and twigs, 

Stands tall in the forest, is no tree: 

Look at the fool that in the assembly of men 

Stands unable to read the writing handed to him, 

And make out its contents: he is the tree! 

Compare the king and the man of learning: 

The scholar’s dominion is greater than the king’s. 

The king’s glory is limited to his domains; 

Dut the scholar is csteemed wherever he may go. 

Avvai was sleeping one night in a choultry. The 
place was haunted by the spirit of a princess who had 
been betrayed in an adventure of love and had 
comiitted suicide there. The ghost worried all the 
travellers that rested in the choultry,and Avvai too 
shared this fate and was sleepless. So she spent the 
night in composing. The following was one of the songs: 


The man who cannot learn a stanza, 

Having heard it twice repeated; 

The fool whose eyes see a blank cadjan, 

But his hand knows not to write on it; 

The miserable woman that bore this wretch 

To make a laughing stock for people, 

Thrash them, my devil, thrash them soundly. 

At the same time, Avvai did not fail to caution 
scholars against pride of learning and over-confidence: 


We may shout as we like when we are by ourselves. 

But in the presence of learned men, 

Let us not rashly open our mouths. 

The parrot is fond of the words she has learnt 

And is never ashamed or tired to repeat them. 

But all speech is lost in terrified squeals 

When she sees the big cat approaching her cage. 

The swallow’s nest, or the beautiful lac, 

The white ant’s wonderful structure see; 

Look at the honey and the hive of the bee; 

Or the little spider’s delicate web: 

No mortal man can these iniitate. 

Let no one therefore vaunt his skill 

Because he can do this or that. 

There is none but in something excels. 

(To be continued ) 
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Confusion worse Confounded 

I am thankful to the Director of Information,— 
may I say to the Government—for their having offered 
a detailed criticism of my article on the Bardoli case 
in the issue of the 14th June. The Director seems 
to be under the impression that it is the first article 
embodying facts, figures and arguments, and chooses 
to forget the fact that it is only a bare summary, for 
the busy reader, of a case which has been thoroughly 
threshed out in these pages. I am sorry to have to 
observe that I have looked in vain in the criticism 
under reply for any enlightenment, any new facts and 
figures in defence of the Government case. On the 
contrary, it appears to me to be such a farrago of 
sense and nonsense, of truth and half-truths that I 
should have preferred not to reply to it, 


unwary reader who is likely to be misled by spacious 
argument, 


I am glad to note at the outset that the Director 
of Information has no reply to make with regard to 
the preliminary objection I have raised, viz., the flouting 
of public opinion and of resolutions of the Legislative 
Council during recent years. I make bold to say that 
the ignoring of the two resolutions of March 1924 and 
March 1927 and proceeding with revision settlements 
of one taluka after another in the teeth of these 
resolutions is in itself a circumstance sufficient to 
warrant the launching of Satyagraha by each and every 
one of the talukas in question. Unhappily we are far 
off as yet from that'sense of communal strength and 
national solidarity and that is why Bardoli is only a 
solitary instance of civil resistance to wrong out of 


many talukas which have been similarly affected and 
wronged. 
I shall now deal with some of the points raised 


by the Director of Information, taking up what he 
regards as the least important first, viz., my remarks 
about Messrs. Jayakar’s and Anderson’s_ reports; 
and in doing so I shall take up the first 
and the last paragraphs of the Director’s article to- 
gether. I am charged by the Director with having 
made ‘a very strong personal attack on the honour 
and integrity of Mr. Jayakar—a capable and experienced 
Indian official.’ Here are some of the remarks made 
by Mr. Anderson about Mr. Jayakar in his scathing 
review of the latter’s report: “Here there is no foot- 
hold, nothing definite that one can possibly use as the 
foundation for anything. This 1s not what one expects 
im a settlement report. . -. , , Mr. Jayakar very 
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timidly and without the slightest stated reason at all 
takes refuge in an increase of 25% as ‘fair and 
equitable.’ If the Government maximum of increase 
had been 75% he could probably have said that 65% 
would be quite ‘fair and equitable.’ The truth is 
that he is sailing without a compass and without a 
rudder.” I do not think my remarks about the 
negligénce of Mr. Jayakar in discharging the duties 
entrusted to him are any the those [| 
have just quoted. 


stronger than 


I take the following from the Imperial Gazetteer 
about the duties and responsibilities of a settlement 
officcr: “‘ The duties of the assessing staff entail a 
minute local inspection from village to village through 
large tracts of country, and there are few officers of 
Government who are thrown more into contact with 
the people than the Settlement Officers or have greater 
opportunities for understanding their wants and feelings.” 
I maintain that Mr. Jayakar failed to perform those 
duties and to avail himself of the gréat opportunities 
that he had; and I say this on the strength of an 
inquiry more personal and intimate from village to 
village than any that the Director of Information has 
ever made. 1 would further say that if an inde- 
pendent and impartial inquiry is granted the very large 
number of Patels and Talatis in Bardoli 
sent in their resignations and who carried out 
Mr. Jayakar’s orders from time to time during the 
settlement will amply bear out my remarks. I have 
further impugned the accuracy and_ scrutiny of 
Mr. Jayakar’s statistics. Here too I have done scarcely 


who have 


anything more than what Mr. Anderson himself has 


done. “I cannot believe,’ he says, “ that appendix G 
has been scrutinised with the care that it required. ” 
He has further remarked: “ Moreover, I find in some 
of the correspondence statements that many of these 
figures had been tested and rechecked by the mamlat- 
dar. Now 1 do not consider that check by the 
mamlatdar which usually means check by one of his 
clerks or citcle inspectors can take the place of the 
check which a_ settlement officer is supposed to 
apply personally to these sale and rental statistics. ”’ 
One wonders how if the check (or rather the 
absence of it) in respect of the sale statistics prepared 
by Mr. Jayakar failed to satisfy Mr. Anderson, that in 
respect of the rental statistics should have satisfied 
him. _ For this I can find no reason but Mr. Anderson’s 
excessive partiality for his pet rental theory. 
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It is possible that in the preparation of actual 
rental statistics Mr. Jayakar was faced with an impossible 
task. Mr. Mardheker, the then Collector of Broach, 
said in the course of his reply to the questionnaire 
issued by the Land Revenue Assessment Committee: 
“A closer inquiry into the matter further show 
that the rent cellected by the Settlement 
Officers are not infallible. Itis true that the Settlement 
Officer is directed to exclude abnormal rents and rents 
which are not true rents. He has to inquire whether 
the rents are correctly recorded and whether they are 
paid in full and with regularity. As a matter of fact 
it is impossible for a Settlement Officer to investigate 
as to whether the rents are paid in full or regularly. 
It is quite possible that in several cases full rents as 


will 


statistics 


shown in the Record of Lights are never fully 
recovered. Next the rent is fixed high or low on 
consideration of various circumstances. . . . For all 


these reasons it is definitely laid down as a guide 
to the Settlement Officer that statistics of rent, 
whether in kind or cash, cannot be used as the basis 
for definite conclusions as regards the incidence of 
assessments, unless they exist in considerable volume 
and unless these statistics are. carefully sifted.’ It is 
a pity that being thus faced with an apparent 
impossibility, Mr. Jayakar declares, and the Director of 
Information wants us to believe, that he performed the 
impossibility. 

That brings me to the Director of Information’s 
defence of Mr. Anderson. Iain afraid that that portion 
at least of the Director’s article has been done for him 
by Mr. Anderson himself and the defence that he has 
offered is unworthy of the high position occupied by 
that official He has made one gross blunder and has 
now tried to thatch it with a host of others. About 
Mr. Jayakar’s total of 42,923 acres being the area 
leased out during seven years between 1918 to 1925 we 
are told: “Mr. Jayakar found one acre tenanted at a rent of 
Rs. 10 for one year or for two years Or sometimes even 
for seven years. He called these respectively leases 
for one acre for Rs. 10, two acres for Rs. 20, or seven 
acres for Rs.70. This of course sometimes makes one 
acre into seven acres. But all the leases were by no 
means for seven years. Many were for one year only.’ 

The looseness of this statement is surprising, and 
deprives the whole Appendix H of any value it may 
have. How does the one year’s duration affect the 
case? Why did not Mr. Jayakar confine himself to the 
actual leases for each of the seven years? The result 
of his bungling has lost Mr. Anderson his reputation, 
as will be sti more evident from the following table 
prepared from Mr. Jayakar’s appendices L, H, H?: 


Total arca Area of dry Arca of rice 

of land in land leased Tlus land leased 

the village out out 
Village in acres Acres -Gunthas Acres Guntha: f 
Utara 1,317 2,862—4 eke: 
Vadhava 794 1,186-21 36-11 
Miyawadi 1,057 1,185-0 18—0 
Bhensudla 751 9,125-3 37-33 


If we must believe Mr. Anderson that 42,923 acres 
represent the tolal leased area out of the total occupied 
area, we must believe according to the table above 
that the area leased in all the cases cited exceeds the 
actual occupied area of land in the village! It is 
impossible to think of a worse reductioad absurdum, 
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Not satisfied with this bog, Mr. Anderson has 
entered into deeper ones. “Mr. Anderson,” we are 
told “stands by that statement and maintains that it 
was and still is even short of the truth.” In defence 
of this statement we are of course asked to believe 
the absurd figure of 42,923 acres and to add to it 
“the scrutinised and rejected and the unscrutinised 
acres,’ when the whole popular contention is that even that 
seven years’ figure is made up of numerous rejectable 
statistics. ‘But what of the Hali system?’ we are 
asked, and the Director pretentiously cites instances 
“of a good block in Valod” with a tenanted area of 
55 per cent. and of Vanskui with a 59 per cent. area 
“tenanted and cultivated by Halis.” As for the 
latter, may we ask why the Government should 
have particularly chosen the exceptional instances of 
predominantly Raniparaj areas where most of the land 
has gone into the hands of the sowcar, instead of 
representative blocks from any of the Sarbhon or 
Kadod group of villages? And as for the Hali system 
the argument sounds like teaching one’s grandmother 
how, to suck eggs. I know fhe Hali system very well 
indeed and I also know that if all the area cultivated 
with the help of MHalis is to be included under 
““not-owner-cultivated area’? one can prove that in the 
whole of Bardoli Taluka there is no genuine agricul- 
turist at all! I may observe for the information of the 
Director that even the smallest holder of land 
throughout the agricultural season obtains the help, 
if not of his own Halis, of his neighbours or 
neighbours’ Halis. Does he for that reason cease to 
be an agriculturist? If, as we are told, “very many 
men holding 26 or more acres cultivate themselves, or 
if the holding is very large, they cultivate part and 
lease part,” it only strengthens my contention that 
even the small fraction of people whom I have 


described as non-agriculturists @re  agriculturists. 
I should like to know the actual figure of 
“clerks, mill-workers and sometimes traders ” 


in Bardoli who, the Director of Information Says, lease 
out their lands. Few and far between as these are, 
they have other members of their families to cultivate their 
lands fot them. The fact is that save for a few 
money-lenders or absentee landlords, Bardoli is a taluka 
which has a compact population of thrifty, industrious 
and .resourceful agriculturists whose very virtues have 
become their faults in the eye of the Government. 
As Mr. Smart, whose judgment has for the time being 
been warped by the passions and prejudices of the 
moment, said as Collector of Ahmednagar: “Ina 
ryotwarn province only a small percentage of land 
is rented and out of that small percentage atleast half 
is not rented for an economic rent.” 

I now come to some of the “conundrums” which 
the Director of Information has presented to me for 
“clear and sharply cut answers.” Here they are: 

(a) Does ‘ profits of agriculture’ include in the 
calculation rent or not? 

I emphatically say no. To use the words of a 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, “ in countries like 
India where holdings are very small and where competition 
for land is very keen due to the unbalanced proportions 
of land and tenants, competitive rents must prevail. 
Under such circumstances the landlord exacts under 
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the name of rent economic rent plus uncertain and 
abnormal interest on capital outlay.” 


(b) & (c) How to calculate the profits ?. Whether 
we are to deduct the whole living expenses of the 
cultivator and if so, at what standard? Does the 
profit basis imply a reassessment of the revenue 
every year between harvest and collection time ? 
“Profits of Agriculture” is a phrase used in the 
Land Revenue Code and means nothing more nor less 
than the net produce of the land, and the theory of 
basing assessment on that net produce rests on the 
foundation of experience of centuries and on the authori- 
tative statements of, to use the language of the Director, 
the best students of these problems. Bastable, for instance, 
in his work on Public Finance says: ‘The fairest and 
most productive land tax is on the whole that which takes 
the net return as its standard.’ But how to calculate 
this net return, we are asked. My clear answer to the 
question under (b) is that we need not deduct the 
whole living expenses of the cultivator. This one has 
to do only in the case of an inquiry into the economic 
condition of the agriculturists, which is quite germane 
to the subject but which we need not discuss here. 
That the task of arriving at this net return or net 
produce is not one of extraordinary difficulty. is 
demonstrated by the systems of settlement followed in 
Madras. I quote from the Imperial Gazetteer: “In 
Madras the gross produce is converted into money by 
the application of a commutation rate, representing 
something less than the average prices of-the preceding 
twenty years. From this sum a deduction of 10 to 
27 per cent. is made for merchant’s profits and distance 
from markets, and another deduction of from 6} to 25 
per cent.to allow for vicissitudes of seasons and 
unprofitable. patches of soil. From the amount as 
thus reduced is subtracted the estimated cost of 
cultivation as fixed for each class of soil; that is to 
say the cost of cattle, implements and seed, the wages 
of labour and the cost of transplanting and manure; 
_and the balance after subtracting these is taken as 
the net produce on which the assessment is to be 
based.” 

It may be possible for a prodigy like Mr. Anderson 
to “ascertain with exact precision’’ the rental value. 
Not so with many men who have grown grey in 


Government service almost as much as Mr. Anderson, 
e. g., Mr. Smart, Mr.Smyth, Mr. Garrett, Mr. Mardhekar 
and so many others. Mr.Smyth, who has today to 
bolster up a bad case, may indulge in any amount of 
castisry. But speaking with an impartial mind in 
1924 he said: “Agricultural assessment should be 
based on the net produce of the land, 1. ¢., the gross 
produce of a particular crop should be ascertained by 
actual experiment. This has been done in Sind settle- 
ment. The outturn of a crop per acre is worked out 
dnd its value is ascertained. The landholder’s share 
of this is taken at half and the fair assessment of 
revenue is anything up to 40 per cent. of this half. 
Examples of assessments calculated in this manner 
can be found in the recent settlement reports of 
Jacobabad and Shahadadkot talukas of the Upper Sind 
Frontier. This system ensures that when the value 
of outturn is known the assessment is automatically 
fixed at a certain percentage of it.” Mr.Garrett, one 


‘action, should be 20 per cent. over all.” 


of the 
Bombay 


substantial 
Revenue 


“very solid and minority of the 

Land Assessment Committee,’ 
whose opinion is cited by the Director of Information 
in support of his contention, said in his reply to the 
same Committee’s questionnaire: “I would repeat 
that the basis for revision of agricultural assessments 
is and should be the profits of agriculture.” 

The fact is that even the Government in fixing 20 
per cent. assessment proceeded on the basis of ‘the 
profits of agriculture. The Director of Information 
would have us believe that Mr. Jayakar “had departed 
from the orders of Government in basing his proposals 
mainly on prices rather than on rental values.’”’ Dut 
the correspondence between Jltao Saheb Dadubhai 
Desai and the Government tells a different tale. “ His 
Excellency,” we are told, “is further satisfied that 
since the date of the previous revision settlement 
which was made 30 years ago, the profits of agriculture 
in Bardoli taluka have increased by more than 
20 per cent. and that consequently it is equitable 
that the assessment, being the share of the profits 
the increase of which is mainly due to Government 
Pace, there- 
fore, the opinion of the WLirector of Information, the 
Government did find it possible to arrive at the profits 
of agriculture. Now the whole popular contention is 
that this calculation of profits on which Government 
has proceeded is wholly erroneous and from the 
numerous cases in which the workers have worked 
out the net produce in DBardoli, they have arrived at 
the unqhallengeable conclusion that there is no warrant 
for any enhancement. I have before me facts and 
figures of many of these cases independently worked 
out, but it is not my purpose to trouble the reader 
with them. I again maintain that if an independent 
and impartial committee of inquiry were to be appointed 


the workers would be prepared to place all these figures 
at their disposal. 


A word as to the recommendation of the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee which has been wrongly 
cited by the Director of Information. Weare asked to 
believe that the Committee concluded “‘that the rental value 
basis is the only just and sound basis, in fact the only 
basis for land revenue which could be accepted.’’ What 
they have actually said is this: “What the Committee 
would recommend is that for the future the basis of 
the settlement should be the annual value, by which 
term they mean the gross produce less cost of produc- 
tion, including the value of the labour actually expended 
by the farmer and his family on the holding and the 
return for euterprise, and that the functions of the 
settlement officer should, for the future, be limited to 
the ascertainment of this value on a_ uniform basis 


under such conditions as might be most appropriate 
in each province, ”’ 


Having thus distorted the opinion of the Committee 
it is not surprising that the Director of Information 
should have omitted to mention that according to 
the Committee the rate of assessment should be 
standardised at a comparatively low figure not 
exceeding 25 per cent. of the annual value. 

The Director has cited the conclusion of a minority 
of the ill-starred Land Revenue Committee. Why is 
he silent about the conclusion of the majority? As 
regards the “solid minority,” it is sufficient to 
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mention that all of them were officials, that the 
individual opinion of one of them, viz., Mr. Garrett, has 
been already quoted in the course of this article and 


that another was none else but Mr. Anderson 
himself. 
I have done. I think J have cited enough facts 


and figures out of the mouths of Government 
witnesses to prove the utter hollowness of the 
Government’s case. The latest defence has only 


contributed to make confusion worse confounded. Let 
Government make no further attempt to disguise the fact 
that whatever may be the merits or the equities of a case, 


they must crush with an iron hand the slightest 
resistance by the people—be that resistance ever so 
just and non-violent. M. D. 
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The Curse of Foreign Medium 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The spirited plea on behalf of the vernaculars as 
media of instruction of Nawab Masood Jung Bahadur, 
Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad State, recently 
delivered at the Karve University for Women, has 
evoked a reply in the Times of India from which 
a friend sends the following extracts for me to answer: 


“Whatever is valuable and fruitful in thelr 
writings is directly or indirectly the result of Western 


culture. ... Instead of sixty, we can go back a hundred . 


years and yet say that from Raja Ram Mohan Ray 
down to Mahatma Gandhi, every one of the Indians 
who have achieved anything worth mentioning in 
any direction was or is the fruit, directly or indirectly, 
of Western education.’ 


In these extracts what is considered is not the value 
of English as the medium of higher instruction in 
India but the importance and influence of Western culture 
to and on the persons mentioned. Neither the Nawab 
nor any one else has disputed the importance or the 
influence of Western culture. What is resented is the 
sacrifice of Indian or Eastern culture on the altar of 
the Western. Even if it could be proved that Western 
culture was superior4to Eastern, it would be injurious 
to India asa whole for her most pramising sons and 
daughters to be brought up in Western culture and 
thus become denationalised and torn from the people. 


In my opinion, whatever reaction for the better the 
persons named in the extracts had upon the people at 
large was due to the extent they retained their Eastern 
culture in spite of the adverse influence of the 
Western. I regard as adverse the influence of Western 
culture in this connection in the sense in which it 
interfered with the full effect that the best in Eastern 
culture might have produced on them. Of myself 
whilst I have freely acknowledged my debt to Western 
culture, I can say that whatever service I have been 
able to render to the nation has been due entirely to 
the retention by me of Eastern culture to the extent 
it has been possible. I should have been thoroughly 
useless to the masses as an anglicised denationalised 
being knowing little of, caring less for and perhaps 
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their ways, habits, thoughts and 
aspirations. It is difficult to estimate the loss of 
energy caused to the nation by her children being 
obliged to resist the encroachments of aculture which, 
however good in ‘itself, was unsuited for them whilst 
they had not imbibed and become rooted in their 
own. 

Examine the question synthetically. Would 
Chaitanya, Nanak, Kabir, Tulsidas and a_ host of 
other reformers have done better if they had been 
attached from their childhood to the most efficiently 
managed English schools? Have the men named 
by the writer of the article in question done better 
than these great reformers? Would Dayanand have 
done better if he had become an M.A. of an Indian 
university? Where is among the easy-going, ease- 
loving English-speaking rajas and maharajas_ brought 
from their infancy under the influence of Western 
culture one who could be named in the same _ breath 
as Shivaji who braved all perils and shared the simple 
life of his hardy men? Are they better rulers than 
Pratap the intrepid? Are they good specimens of 
Western culture, these Neroes who are fiddling in 
London and Paris whilst their Romes are burning ? 
There is ‘nothing to be proud of in their culture which 
has made them foreigners in their own land and which 
has taught them to prefer to waste the substance of 
their ryots and their own souls in Europe to sharing the 
happiness and miseries of those over whom they are 
called by a higher power to rule, 

But the point at issue is not Western culture. 
The point at issue is the medium of instruction. But 
for the fact that the only higher education, the only 
education worth the name has been received by us 
through the English medium, there would be no need 
to prove such a self-evident proposition that the youth 
of a nation to remain a nation must receive all 
instruction including the highest in its own vernacular 
or vernaculars. Surely, it is a self-demonstrated pro- 
position that the youth of a nation cannot keep or 
establish a living contact with the masses unless their 
knowledge is received and assimilated through a 
medium understood by the: people. Who can calculate 
the immeasurable loss sustained by the nation owing 
to thousands of its young men having been obliged. to 
waste years in mastering a foreign language and its 
idiom of which in their daily life they have the 
least use and in learning which they had to neglect 
their own mother tongue and their own literature ? 
There never was a greater superstition than that a 
particular language can be incapable of expansion 
or expressing abstruse or scientific ideas. A language 
is an exact reflection of the character and growth 
of its speakers. 

Among the many evils of foreign rule this blighting 
imposition of a foreign medium upon the youth of 
the country will be counted by history as one of the 
greatest. It has sapped the energy of the nation, it has 
shortened the lives of the pupils, it has estranged 
them from the masses, it has made education unnece- 
ssarily expensive. If this process is still persisted in, 
it bids fair to rob the nation of its soul. The sooner 
therefore educated India shakes itself free from the 
hypnotic spéll of the foreign medium, the better it 
would be for them and the people. 


even despising 
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A Gveat Tamil Poetess 


(By C. RJ) 
Il] 

The office of literature is to help men and women 
to build character. In Tamil, the direct and didactic 
method is freely employed. Courage, nobility of 
conduct, spirit of sacrifice, gentleness and an ever-ready 
willingness to give relief to the distressed are the 
constant subjects of Tamil literature. All the poets 
harp on the same subjects but the classic poets have 
a brevity and forcefulness of expression and a wealth 
of striking similes that make even didactic literature 
works of real art and _ beauty. 
Avvai’s inimitable verses. 


Here are some of 
Of course in rendering into 
another language the wonderful terseness of expression 
that is the most striking feature of the original is 
always lost. Each one of the following extracts is a 
stanza of four short and exquisite lines in purest and 
most expressive language : 


*Paintiag comes by practice of hand, 

Good Tamil by the practice of speech, 

Precious learning by diligent cultivation of the mind: 
Polished behaviour too by daily practice comes. 
But love, pity and a helpful spirit 

Are qualities with which one is born.’ 


“Three kinds of men there are, O maid 

With piercing eyes and fragrant flowers! 

The best that do good without waste of speech, 
The mediocre that do it if told, 

And the last that won’t even when told. 

Do you want a living figure for this? 

Then look at the jack, the mango and the padiri.’ 


The jack bears fruit without flowering; the mango 
flowers and bears fruit; but the padiri tree yields no 
fruit, but sheds all its flowers for nothing. 


‘Harshness cannot succeed against gentleness. 

The arrow speeds its way through the wild elephant 

But it cannot pierce through yielding cotton. 

The rock that breaks not for the blows of the 
long crow-bar 

Splits under the gentle stress of the green tree-root.’ 


‘True love makes a maiden pine and waste away 
But she grows more and more beautiful for all that. 
Saintly men waste their bodies away by fasts 
But emaciation brightens their refulgence. 
Bounteous alms consume a good man’s wealth 
But such waste adds and nought diminishes. 

So do the wounds and scars that brave men bring 

From the field of battle make them handsomer still. 

And the sculptor’s blows that carve on the rugged 
stone 

The hero’s glory on the gory field 

Give life and beauty to dead and ugly matter.’ 


Of innate nobility of character which does not 
diminish with alterations of fortune and of others born 
with the opposite qualities, Avvai sings: 


‘Fire does not diminish the sweetness of milk 

Nor char the conch which shows its whiteness still. 
Befriend them as you might, souls that are devoid 
Of the spirit of friendship will remain unfriendly ever, 
While even hard pressed by adversity 

Noble souls retain’ their nobility unchanged.’ 


Look at the exquisite comparisons in the following 
selections: 


“When dishonour faces the brave 

They surrender then their lives; 

Never will they bend their heads before their foes. 
The granite pillar splits and breaks 

If it cannot bear the weight. 

Have you seen it soften and bend ?’ 


“The anger of the little-minded divides like’a crack 
in stone (i. ¢.,for ever’), 
There are others who when angered are like gold 
That divides but easily welds again (i. ¢., if welded), 
But the anger of noble souls that walk in the 


righteous path 
Is like the arrow’s wound in water 


Which splashes momentarily but itself unites again.’ 
“Even when ground down and worn away 

The soft sandal unstintingly yields its scent. 
Valiant kings may lose their possessions 

But can affliction diminish their greatness of mind ?’ 
“Men may do deadly evil unto them; 

The wise will yet exert tp save these men. 

Have you seen men aim deadly blows 

With axes at the stately tree? 

Until the end when the noble tree falls down 

It throws its hospitable shade 

On the axe-men, and protects them from the sun.’ 


“The river may dry up, and the burning sand 
Alone mark the course; 
But even then, from its bosom it yields 
Its under-current to quench men’s thirst. 
Misfortune may overtake the noble-born 
And reduce them to want; 
But even then, when the afflicted seek relief, 
They will not willingly say, no.’ 


Almsgiving and relief of distress are among the 
highest duties in the Tamil code. At the same time 
begging is deemed the most despicable thing a man 
may do. The child’s alphabet-aphorism for % is 
Erpadigalchi: Begging is to be despised. For @t 
it is Sombittiriyel: Do not wander without doing work. 
What therefore Avvai and other Tamil poets say about 
almsgiving should not be misunderstood to be a code 
of encouragement of idleness and undeserved charity. 

““Vataraj said come tomorrow. 

The other raj said come later. 

But Etaraj straightaway said, 

‘I can give nothing to you.’ 

Now listen to the truth: 

What Etaraj said straightaway 

Is sweeter far than the ‘ later’ and the ‘tomorrow’ 

of the two others.”’ 

A feeling that will be shared by all that have 
experience of public collections for charitable under- 
takings ! - 

The same idea is expressed in a four line. satire 
which may be rendered thus: 

‘To give without being asked is greatness of deed; 

To give when asked is liberality: 

To give after the poor man comes again and again 

Is wages for leg-labour. 

But there are those who do not give even then, 

And they are doomed to perish with their children.’ 
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“The water flows along the channel 
To feed the rice plants in the field; 
But as it runs along its course 
It feeds the grass that grows on its way. 
If on this ancient earth there’s one good man, 
The glad clouds pour their rain for him: 
But all may have the rain that pours for his sake.’ 
About friendship and constancy the figures in the 
following extracts are of unsurpassable beauty: 
‘Take it not always that relatives 
Are those whom blood unites. 
Disease that is born with you, 
Does it not kill? 
The herb that grows in the distant jungle, 
Does it not save you ?’ 


“The water-fowl stay not when the pond goes dry: 
Not those are friends who like these birds 
Abandon you when fortune no longer smiles. 
They are friends who, like the water-plants 

The Kotti, the Ambal and Neytal in the pond, 

Leave not, but remain and suffer.’ 

In the Tamil country in former times there was a 
strong village communal organisation on the democratic 
basis, which carried on the administration of justice. 
The following lines of Avvai relate to the duty of 
citizens to be truthful and upright in those village 
tribunals: 3 

“Where the claim presented is just 

And folk sit impartially to hear it, 

He who for a little lucre raises his voice 

Ard gets the claim rejected 

Shall issueless die, and his relations too 

Will perish leaving no offspring.’ 


“He who joins the powerful opponent, 

When justice is on the poor man’s side, 

And makes the latter lose his claim, _ 

Hear his certain fate: 

Pursued by the tears of the victim and his people 
He will perish childless.’ 


“In the assembly of people 
If a man gives his voice unjustly, 
His house will be haunted by an evil spirit, 
Poisonous weeds and thorns will grow there, 
yedt will establish herself in the house 
And deadly snakes make it their home.’ 
Avvai does not fail to thsow proper emphasis on 
prudence of conduct and exertion on the part of those 
who lead the grihastha life. This may be seen from 
the following verses. She shows a vivid realisation 
of the wretchedness of poverty: 
“It is better not to give alms 
Than to give, uttering words of abuse, 
A contrary wife is worse than an evil spirit, 
Bitter enmity is better than friendship without love. 
Death is preferable to misery of life without means.’ 
One of the stanzas addressed to the spirit in the 
haunted choultry is on man’s duty to work: 
“There are the. clouds above in the heavens 
To pour the generous rain, 

There is ‘the earth below to bear fruit, 
And thé tanks and the rivers. 

If any fool. sits idly and complains 
Of adverse fate, 
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Thrash him soundly, my devil, for he is a 


worthless man.’ 
Many a man of business can profit from the 
following sayings of this old wandering Tamil poetess: 
‘Consider this well:' He who spends more than 
he earns 
Will lose honour: his discrimination will disappear; 
Wherever he may go he will be deemed as a thief, 
And as one lower than the seven forms of life, 
And even to his own good woman, 
He will be a man of evil.’ 


‘It is the rice indeed that sprouts into life, 
But if the husk is broken and gone 

It will not sprout as you know. 

Not the most powerful among men 

Can ever succeed in their task 

Without measure and discipline.’ 


The husk that covers and binds the rice is compared 
to the measure and discipline that makes ability 
bear fruit. 

“Praise your friend in his absence; 

Praise your guru everywhere. 

Praise your sweet wife when reposing in bed, 

But your sons praise only in your secret mind, 

And, your workmen, after they’ve done their 

allotted task.’ 

_ While exertion is our duty, we must avoid grief or 
agitation at failure, or exaltation at success. Indeed it 
may be said that calm resignation is the keynote of 
Avvai’s philosophy. . 

“Plunge it ever so deep in the deep deep sea, 

A nali* will not bring up four nalis of water. 


My friend ( at ); you may have wealth 

And. husband, all as you desire; 

But every one will reap only that measure of joy 
Which she has sown in her previous lives.’ 


‘That which is not destined to come 

Will come not, invite and implore as you may. 

That which is destined to come will fail not, 

Though you may say nay, nay, and avoid it e’er 
so much. 

Still will ignorant men fret and worry until death.’ 


Consider it well, this body is but a worthless home 
For poisonous worms and diseases numberless. 
The wise know this and so like the water on the lotus 
Without attachment pass their lives in silence.’ 


Contempt for this life of ceaseless worry all to feed 
oneself is the staple of Tamil classic literature: 


“O my belly, my bag of troubles, 

I ask you to abstain from food one day; 
You will not listen. 

Yet when another day, I ask you to take in 
For a couple of days to come, 

You will not agree either. 

On no day can you realise my troubles, 

It is difficult to pass my life with you.’ 


“We bow to the undeserving, we wander, and we beg, 

We cross the wide ocean, we pretend,'we enslave 
and rule, 

We sing eulogies, and we lead our souls to the Pit: 

All for a measure of rice for this tyrant Belly.’ 

* Nali'a measure in the Tamil country. 
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‘A measure of rice fills the belly; 
Four cubits clothe the body: 
But one must think and think 
His eighty crores of plans; 
And until Death comes like the mudpot’s end, 
The blind men of this earth 
Must spend all their lives 
In agitation and worry.’ 
( Concluded ) 


The Facts about India 
A Reply to Miss Mayo 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 
VIII 

The Labour Movement in India stands or falls by 
ihe depth or shallowness of its sincerity on the subject 
of untouchability and other social reforms. Its own 
position is quite clear. Within the Labour Movement 
itself, there are no social distinctions. Along with 
Ravindranath Tagore, Gandhiji, Lala Lajpat Rai, the 
late Swami Shraddhanand, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, and countless other workers, it aims at 
nothing less than the entire removal of ‘ untouchability.’ 
It regards the system as one of those bad relics of 
the past, in a very ancient and conservative civilisation, 
which must immediately be cleared away. It freely 
admits members of these depressed classes into all 
the Trades Unions. It welcomes them as comrades 
and equals. This is the general attitude of enlightened 
Indian opinion today. 


Educated India objects very strongly indeed to the 


political use that is now being made of this. question. 
In this respect, Miss Mayo is one of the chief offenders. 
She. has described the Prince of Wales’s visit to Delhi, 
and the worship given to him by the ‘untouchables, ’ 
in terms of nauseating flattery. She has drawn on 
her own imagination and her Western readers’ credulity 
for a scene of religious ecstasy that never happened. 
I was at Delhi a very short time after and I obtained 
first hand information about what actually occurred. 
No scene of worship of royalty, such as she imagines, 
took place. The crowd was collected from the 
neighbouring villages by far different methods of persua- 
sion, which were neither elevating, nor inspiring. 

This political use:of the depressed classes, as merely 
a pawn in the imperial game, is a _ thoroughly 
demoralising expedient. Miss Mayo’s employment of it 
can only do harm to the true work of social reform. For 
it is a part of the same strategy of ‘divide and rule,’ which 
has come down from Roman times, and has been the 
curse of every imperial system. The depressed classes 
are themselves rapidly finding out the hollowness of it 
all. They follow Gandhiji, because he has devoted his 
whole life to their service. They will follow only 
those whose sincerity they trust. 

We claim from other countries that India is not 
alone in being called upon to face this evil of a 
depressed people. In reality, the Indian problem is 
similar to that of conquered and serf races all over 
the world, wherever they have been brought under 
imperial bondage. The unsolved ‘colour’ question in 
the United States and also in South Africa, where 
racial segregation continues; the depressed classes, 
‘which still suffer in Japan; the whole peonage system 


in Central and South America; the forced labour in 
Middle and Eastern Africa,—all these and much else 
besides stand or. fall together. They really form one 
issue, which the labour movement of the world has 
set out to solve. 


For the so-called ‘untouchables’ of India are 
historically the relics of racial and political conquests 
manycenturies ago. They are due also to very ancient 
colour prejudices which have now been entirely forgotten. 
These struggles are centuries old, and they will not 
disappear in a day. But those, who represent the 
Labour Movement of India, desire to tell to other coun- 
tries fearlessly, and withuot any reservation, that educated 
Indians, on their part, are determined to abolish all such 
dominations of one race by another, or of one colour 
over another, as far as lies in their power. They 
have felt too deeply the misery of subjection 
themselves to have any desire to impose it on 
others. 


Therefore, they do not defend for a single moment 
‘untouchability’ in India. But they claim, at the same 
time, that the West should not be too ready to con- 
demn India. They also demand from white labour in 
South Africa, and elsewhere, that there should be no 
barrier against the admission of Indian workers along 
with other races, on equal terms, on the basis of 
equal pay for equal work, and a minimum wage which 
shall apply to all races alike. 


If it be asked further, in what way the abolition 
of untouchability and the removal of other social 
evils in India may be attained, the following answer 
may be given in general terms. 

India is essentially a peaceful country, with its 
heart set on peace. Now and then, crowds may be 
lashed to madness by momentary excitement, as the 
recent religious riots have shown; but the instinct of 
the Indian villager, whether Hindu or Musalman, is 
to remain attached to the soil in peace. 


It is true, as always in India, that we have to 
make exceptions, when any generalisation is offered. 
At once, the Punjab with its hardy soldiers, and the 
North West Frontier tribesmen come to mind, as well 
as other classes of people who have made soldiery a 
profession. But the area of these military districts, 
when taken all together, is very small compared with 
the vast population of India, whose heart is set on 
tranquillity. 

It follows from this, that the man who speaks to 
the soul of India must speak, not by appeals to 
violence, but with moral authority based upon a saintly 
and ascetic life. The appeal must be personal, and 
embodied in a person; because the thousands of Indian 
villages, and the millions of the villagers, can only be 
reached directly and simply by these personal methods. 
Thus true social reform must be embodied and made 
visible in an individual, universally loved and revered, 
in order to obtain the full emotional urge from myriads 
of human hearts, that may carry it on to permanent 
success. 


On this account, and also because of the nature of 
the climate which lends itself to quiet and meditation, 
religion, approached through personal relations and 
embodied in personal forms, has ever kept the 
strongest hold on India, It has, been the one penetya- 


ting and purifying force, throwing up fresh impulses 


to which the soul of India responds. 

In the times through which India is passing today, 
their turmoil and upheaval, it is easy to note 
how a dynamic. personality, such as_ that of 
Gandhiji, has inconceivably greater power of moral 
appeal to remove social abuses, than any mere act of 
legislation passed in the Legislative Assembly. Let 
me make it patently clear to western readers, that this 
moral appeal, which Gandhiji makes by infinite 
unseen channels to the innermost soul of India, 
is due above all to the fact, that it does not depend 
force, or material wealth, or worldly 
power, inany shape or form. I have constantly talked 
to the villagers about this, and invariably I have found 
that his moral character, and that alone, has been the 
secret of his supreme attraction. He has become the 
embodiment of their own idea of goodness. 


with 


on any external 


It is one of the most unaccountable things to me, 
that in all Miss Mayo writes about ‘ Mother India,’ 
these inner movements of reform remain unmentioned. 
I do not think that she has simply passed over what 
she has seen in silence; though that hypothesis has 
to be taken into account in such propaganda as hers. 
Rather it seems to be due to. the hurried nature of 
her visit and the people to whom she went for 
information. Whatever may be the cause, there could 
hardly be any greater condemnation of the book than 
this. It would be parallel to the failure of a writer, 
living in the age of St. Francis of Assisi, in Europe, 
to bring to notice the Franciscan Movement as the 


one supreme health-giving, moral achievement of 
the age. 

For the social programme, which Gandhiji has 
taken up, and thousands of volunteers are’ carrying 


out actually includes every one of the social evils, 


which Miss Mayo condemns. While it may be true, 


that on its purely political side the Non-Cooperation 
has passed largely into other hands, it is equally 
true that Gandhiji’s personal moral influence with 


the masses is stronger than before and is reaching 
wider and wider circles in its all-embracing hold upon 
the villages. I have gone to meet h'm and lived with 
him upon his tours, in all parts of India, and wherever 
he has passed his moral influence has been paramount 
and unique. He dces not sit at ease, in his ‘ pleasant 
and comfortable home at Sabarmati,’ as Miss Mayo has 
pictured him. He has gone on journeys, throughout 
the length and breadth of India, of incredible hardship 
and suffering. He has penetra‘ed the most remote 
country districts. He has lived in the very midst of 
the “untouchables.” The movement of social reform 
he has initiated has been carried forward by eager 
volunteers, many of whom have caught the true Spirit 
of their leader. In this way, things which might have 
taken centuries to achieve are likely to be accomplished 
in a single generation. Changes and 
amounting to nothing less than a social revolution 
are happening before our eyes. The wrongs of 
untouchability, the vile temple prostitution, the evils 
of child marriage and the purdah system, the injustice 
of enforced widowhood of young girls,—all these things 
are being very rapidly broken down from within. The 
buttresses of conseryative habit may look 


upheavals 


very 
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imposing from the outside. But the inner fortress of 
orthodoxy has already been invaded. The new 
reforms will be all the more lasting, because they 
proceed from within and are carried out by Indians 
themselves. 

This omission of Miss Mayo to mention the new 
forces that are everywhere actively at work makes it 
all the more evident, that her main information must 
have been taken from the small isolated circle of 
Englishmen and English women in India, and not from 
the people themselves. It is easy to trace to this 
narrow coterie the different stories, which she relates 
with such gusto, about the Bengalis whom she has 
been taugl.t to dislike; about ‘not a virgin or a rupee’ 
being left in Bengal; about the worship of the Prince 
of Wales by the ‘untouchables;’ about the ‘failure’ of 
the Non-Cooperation movement; about the Moplah 
Rising. In every instance, she echoes what may be 
called the ‘club’ point of view. To any Indian, who 
has no idea of this ‘club’ life, the perversion of truth, 
which these pictures and stories represent, would have 
caused the book to have been’ thrown aside in 
disgust, as one of an utterly ignorant type, if Miss Mayo 
had not persistently attacked the private life and moral 
character of those who are held most dear. It is this 
fact, that took it at once out of the class of hastily 
written and foolishly omniscient writings and made it 
a national insult and humiliation, 


It must not be forgotten, as a part explanation of 
the notoriety which the book received in the West, 
that the ground had already been prepared. Owing to 
the popularity of the Arabian nights, a certain erotic 
aspect of the East, which is entirely unfamiliar to the 
villages of Hindu India, had long been a favourite 
theme of romance in the West. This gave Miss Mayo’s 
book, with its whole atmosphere of sexual excess, a 
semblance of truth to western readers. 


There is an acid, called vitriol, which consumes 
everything it touches, kurning like fire. Miss Mayo’s 
book has been felt by all Indians, who have had the 
courage to read it to the end, to bear this character. 
It consumes and devours and burns. It does not heal 
and unite. If it had burnt away only the dross, we 
might in the end be thankful for the cauterizing. But 
nothing escapes her acid touch; and she has no remedy 
to offer except to continue the British domination. Above 
all the rest, that which hurt and offended most was 
this, that she scorched and scathed the Hindu religion 
as if it contained nothing good at all, but only the 
shambles at Kalighat and the dirty temples at Benares. 
Here, perhaps, the wound, that Miss Mayo dealt, festered 
and rankled most, instead of healing cleanly. 


It could not be otherwise: because the hand that dealt 
the blow and applied the acid was not the hand of a 
skilled and tender physician, bent only upon healing, but 
rather that of a racially biassed opponent, bent only upon 
dealing ablow. There is not asingle piece of evidence, 
throughout the whole book, to show that she has ever 
studied Hinduism sympathetically. Yet Indian life is 
built upon this foundation more than on anything else. 
Therefore, to ignore Hinduism, while writing about 
India, is like performing the play of Hamlet, with the 
character of Hamlet left out. 


(To be cantinued ) 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. EK. Gandhi } 
PART V—CHAPTER XII 


The Stain of Indigo 

Champaran is the land of King Janaka. Just as it 
abounds in mango groves, so used it to be full of 
indigo plantations until the year 1917. The Champaran 
tenant was bound by law to plant three out of every 
twenty parts of his land with indigo for his landlord. 
This system was known as the tinkathia system, as 
three kathas out of twenty (which make one acre) had 
to be planted with indigo. 

I must confess that I did not then know even the 
name, much less the geographical position, of Champaran, 
and I had hardly any notion of indigo plantations. I 
had seen packets of indigo, but little dreamed that it 
was grown and manufactured in Champaran at great 
hardship to thousands of agriculturists. 


Rajkumar Shukla was one of the agriculturists who 
had been under this harrow, and he was filled with a 
passion to wash away the stain of indigo for the 
thousands who were suffering as he had suffered. 

This man caught hold of me at Lucknow, where I 
had gone for the Congress of 1916. ‘ Vakil Babu will 
tell you everything about our distress,’ he said, and 
urged me to go to Champaran. * Vakil Babu’ was none 
other than Babu Vrajakishore Prasad who became my 
esteemed coworker in Champaran, and who is the 
soul of public work in Bihar. Rajkumar Shukla 
brought him to my tent. He was dressed in a black 
alpaca aclikan and trousers. Vrajakishore Babu failed 
then to make an impression on me. I took it that he 
must be some vakil exploiting the simple agriculturists. 
Having heard from him something of Champaran, I 
replied as was my wont: ‘I can give no opinion 
without seeing the condition with my own eyes. You 
will please move the resolution in the Congress, but 


leave me free for the present.’ Rajkumar Shukla of 
course wanted some help. from the Congress. 
Babu Vrajakishore Prasad moved the resolution 


expressing sympathy for the people of Champaran and 
it was unanimously passed. 

Rajkumar Shukla was glad, but far from satisfied. 
He wanted me personally to visit Champaran and 
witness the miseries of the ryots there. I told him 
that 1 would include Champaran in my tour which I 
had contemplated and give it a day or two. ‘ One 
day will be enough,’ said he, “and you will see things 
with your own eyes.’ 

From Lucknow I went to Cawnpore. 
Shukla followed me there. ‘Champaran is very near 
here. Please give a day,’ he insisted. ‘Pray excuse 
me this time. But I promise that I will come,’ said 
I further committing myself. 

I returned tothe Ashram. The ubiquitous Rajkumar 
was there too. ‘Pray fix the day now,’ he said. ‘Well,’ 
said 1, ‘I have to be in Calcutta on such and such a 
date, come and meet me then, and take me from there.’ 
I did not know where I was to go, what to do, what 
things to see. 

Before I reached Bhupen Babu’s place in Calcutta, 
.Rajkumar Shukla had gone and established himself there. 


Rajkumar 


Thus this ignorant, resolute 
agriculturist captured me. 

So early in 1917, we left Calcutta for Champaran, 
looking just like fellow rustics. I did not even know 
the train. He took me to it, and we travelled together, 


reaching Patna in the morning. 


unsophisticated, but 


This was my first visit to Patna. I had no friend 
or acquaintance with whom I could think of putting 
up. I had an idea that Rajkumar Shukla, simple 
agriculturist as he was, must have some influence in 
Patna. I had come to know him a little more on the 
journey, and on reaching Patna, I had no illusions left 
concerning him. He was perfectly innocent of every- 
thing. The vakils that he had taken to be his friends 
were really nothing of the sort. Poor Rajkumar was 
more or less as a menial to them. Between such 
agriculturist clients and their vakils, there is a gulf as 
wide as the Ganges in flood. 


Rajkumar Shukla took me to Rajendra Babu’s place 
in Patna. Rajendra Babu had gone to Puri or some 
other place, I now forget which. There were oné or 
two servants at the bungalow who paid us no attention. 
I had with me something to eat. I wanted dates 
which my companion procured for me from _ the 
bazaar. 

There was strict untouchability in Bihar. I might 
not draw water at the well whilst the servants 
using it, lest drops of water from my bucket might 
pollute them, the servants not knowing to what caste 
I belonged. Rajkumar directed me to the indoor 
latrine, the servant promptly directed me to the out-door 
one. All this was far from surprising or irritating me, 
for I was inured to such things. The servants were 
dcing their duty, and as they thought, doing what 
Rajendra Babu would wish them to do. 

These entertaining experiences enhanced my regard 
for Rajkumar Shukla, if they also enabled me to know 
him better. I saw now that Rajkumar Shukla could 
not guide me and that I must take the 


own hands. 
( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Our Tobacco Bill 

A correspondent who is interested in a variety of 
reforms asks what the nation pays for her tobacco bill. 
I find that we pay for unmanufactured tobacco and 
cigarettes 213 lakhs of rupees per year. The cost is 
increasing every year. The import of unmanufactured 
tobacco which was 1} million lbs. in 1923 rose to 5 
million in 1927. There was a corresponding increase 
in the import of cigarettes. If the references I have 
consulted are reliable, we do not export any of our 
own tobacco. Therefore the value of that considerable 
crop has to be added to the figures quoted above. If 
every smoker stopped the dirty habit, refused to make 
of his mouth a chimney to foul his breath, damage 
his teeth and dull his sense of delicate discrimination 
and made a present of his savings to some national 
cause, he would benefit both himself and the nation. 


M. K. G. 


were 


reins in my 
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An American Tribute 
One of the many American friends who visit and 
sometimes stay at the Ashram writes thus to 


Mrs. Maganlal Gandhi: 


“The memory of the two days I spent in 
1925 at the Ashram, and particularly in your 
hospitable home, stays with ine like a benediction. 


I shall always feel it to have been a_ privilege’ 


beyond price to have been permitted to come so 
closely into contact with Mr. Maganlal Gandhi, 
whom I have always considered one of the rarest 
and most beautiful souls I ever met. Though so 
true an Indian, he had a sympathy and _ under- 
standing broad as life itself. He seemed the very 
embodiment of that spirit of Satyagraha which I 
had come to know through the writings of Mahatma 
Gandhi, in Young India. Strength, purity and swect- 
ness radiated from him like perfume from a flower. 

“The faultless English, his perfect diction, 
his briiliant conversational powers showed the 
rare qualities of his mind, which, added “to his 
urbanity of manner, and gracious tact, would have 
qualified him to shine in any social gathering. But 
one felt in his presence not only that particular 
brightness and charm; there was something more; 
something deeper; a personal sanctification that 
could mean nothing less than that every gift, every 
ability, every part of his being had been laid upon 
the altar, consecrated to God for the highest purpose 
to’ which man as a human being can aspire. Not 
that he talked religion or stressed piety—even the 
tone of his voice showed the same, practical, 
efficient man of affairs that he was about the 
Ashram; -but religion was the spring from which 
the current of his life flowed, and the sanctity 
which emanated from his presence was the sanctity 
that comes from surrender cf self — the constant 
habit and purpose of living and doing for others. 

“You will pardon me, Madam. These 
are no idle words meant simply to be 
complimertary, which I am writing. A hundred 
times since my return from India, when speaking 
or thinking of what I saw and felt there, I have 
tried to put into words the impression which was 
made upon me by that remarkable man, your 
revered husband. It was worth going round the 
world to have met him alone, when one considers 
all that his life means to India from the support 
which he gave and still continues to give to the 
work of the great Mahatmaji. 

“But I am well aware that words of commenda- 
tion for the dear departed, whatever their sincerity, 
or the sympathy they seek to convey, are of little 
avail in assuaging grief like yours. IJ must remind 
you however, that the potency for good of a soul 
like that of Mr. Maganlal Gandhi cannot wholly 
leave the sphere of its usefulness here on earth. 
It abides in a thousand tangible ways and will 
be there to comfort you, even though the bodily 
form be removed by death. But more truly than 
tm any other way he will be with you in your 
children,—your two beautiful daughters and your 
son, who will take up the work and carry it on 
—the great work to which the life of your revered 
‘husband was so nobly consecrated,” Mik. G 
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Amarnath Lahore 160-0-0 
Secy. Punjab Congress Committee Lahore 92-14-0 
Labhuram Kalia Kapurthala 25-0-0 
Vrajkrishnaji . Delhi 25-0-0 
Gajanan C. Deshpande Belgaum 50-0-0° 
Secretary, Congress Committee Gujranwala 250-0-0 
Chalkrishna Murti Rajahmundry 50-0-0 
Vijaya K. Roy, Congress 

Committee Jessore 25-0-0 
Bashir Ahmedkhan Khurja 100-0-0 
A grihastha 5-5-3 
Bhagavanlal R. in memory of 

Shrimati Manibehn Karachi 150-0-0 
Nanji Gokuldas Parmar Jharia 103-0-0 
The Delhi Gujarati Samaj 300-0-0 


Sheth Ambeprasad J. & Ca. “Rs. 275: 
Chaturbhuj G. & Co., 25; The Burhanpur 
Tapti Mills, 25; Hiralal S. Merchant, 25; 
Sheth Vithaldas Dhanji, 15; The Sholapur 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd., be 
Ratilal N. Gami, 21; Kevalbhai Damodar- 
das, 11; The Vinod Mills Co. Ltd, Hi; 
Madhavji N., 11; Jivanlal Manilal, 11; 
Jamnadas D. & Co., 11; Bhai Natvarlal 
M. Shah, 10; M. A. R. Shethna & Co., 7; 
Manilal Muljibhai, 11; Thakordas G., 5; The 
Aniline Dyes & Chem. Co., 5; Chinubhai_ 
Nagindas, 5; Harihar Maneklal, 5; Chhagan- 
lal J., 5; A sympathiser, 5; A gentleman, 5; 
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M. «B. Chimanlal & Co., 5; Dayalji 
Gopalji, 4; Bhagavandas L., 3; Venibhai 
B., 3: Harkisandas B., 3; Vrajbhukhandas 
J.. 3; Somchand C., 3; Chimanlal L., 3; 
Maganlal B., 2; Chimanlal L., 2. 

A Parsi sister 

A: grihastha Cawnpur 

The Abhay Ashram Comilla 


Through Leburu Subbarami Reddy Nellore 
Bezawada Chandrashekhara Reddy, 50; 

Menakooru Sitarama Reddy, 40; Nookala- 
patti Ramamma, 15; Laburu Subbarami 
Reddy, 15; Eppagunta R&mi Reddy, 5; 
Kanakam Venkamma, 5; Erupur Raghava 
Reddy, 5; Devaram Subbarama Reddy, 4; 
Kanakam Ramana Reddy, 4; Satyavolu 
Venkata Subba Reddy, 3; Yakatela Penchalu 
Naidu, 3; Putchalapalli Kodandarami Reddy, 
2; Vakati- Shankara Reddy, 1; Etamukkala 
Rami Reddy, 1;. Dodla Kota Reddy, 1; 
Esanaka Venkata Subba Reddy, 1; Dug- 
gisetti Subbarayudu Chetty, 1; Denukonda 
Venkatanarasimharao, 1; Gattupali Ven- 
katappiah, 1; Komandur Rangacharlu, 1; 
Gudaloor Ramalingiah, 1. 

-Mangalsen Bhira 

Through L. B. Koti Narbdipura 

Buche Pleader, 25; Gokhale, 1; Bapat, 1; 

G. P. Deo, 1; Kolte, 1; D. V. Chepe, 0-8-0; 
Manmohanlal, 1; G. B. Deo, 0-8-0; 
D. R. Sathe, 1; S. G. Subedar, 1: Babu- 
rao, 1; Nagorao Joshi, 1; A gentleman, 
1; A gentleman, 9. 

R. V. Dhulekar Jhansi 

Residents, through V. Shamarao Bangalore 


The President Cong. Committee Drug 
Maturam Lohia Bhiwani 
Mawalram Bhakta se 
Ramkumar 4 
Melaram Vaishya - 
Nagabyamal Nadam 


The pupils of Arya Kanya Pathashala 


through Sri. Katori Devi Najibabad 
Jagjivan G. Sindewae 
R. L. Deshmukh Sholapur 
Jangbahadurji Mukhtiar Sitamadhi 
Kamum Kameshwararao Parlakimdi 
Durgaprasadji Ajmer 
Through Harjivan M. Doshi Ajarpura 

Ramanlal Mohanlal, 10; Harjivan 

L. Doshi, 10; Chunilal Pitambar, 4; 


Becharbhai & Punjabhai,; 20; Lallubhai 
Avichaldas, 4; Muljibhai Dhanjibhai, 4; 
Motibhai Mathurbhai, 2; Harnambhai & 
Becharbhai, 10; Shankar bhai Bakorbhai, 5; 
Ranchhod Kalidas, 5; Shanabhai Naran- 
bhai, 3. | 
‘G. V. Subbiah Challapalli 
M. Krishnamurti, Congress Committee Andhra 


Darima Venkata P. Gudiwada 
‘The Kellvers employees Calcutta 
The staff of timber depot Masulipatam 
Ganapayaram Tadepali 
Chiranjilalji Mishra Jaipur- 
Rashtriya School Raiket 


25=0--0 
5-0-0 
200-0-0 
160-0-0 


118-10-0 
25-0-0 


15-0-0 
22-80-60 
75-0-0 
25-0-0 
11-0-0 

5-0-0 
10-0-0 
40-0-0 


20-0-0 
1054-0 
5-0-0 
20-0-0 
10-0-0 
80-0-0 
77-0-0 


25-0-0 
75-0-0 
5-8-0 
500-0 
5-0-0 
20-0-0 
9-14-0 
580-0 


231 
Shrimati Kamala Behn Rajkot 1-0-0 

9 Suraj Ratilal ie 1-0-0 

” Jaya Chimanlal 1-0-0 

ss Daya' Chhotalal 1-0-0 

9 Samartha Manilal 0-8-0 
Dharamsi V. 0-4-0 
Murlidhar Mathurawala Bombay 100-0-0 
Through Shrotriya Purushottamdatt Bijnor 25-0-0 

Guptadan, 4; Ratanlal Jain, 5; 

Purshottamdatt,4; Kishorilal,2;Ramchandra, 

2; Darshan Dayal, 3; Dvarikaprasad, 1; 

Ramachandra Gupta, 1; Raghunathprasad, 

1; Rambharose, 1; Yogendra, 1. 

P. V. Agoram Palghat 5-0-0 
G. J. Kapol Boarding Bhavnagar 8-12:0 
G. Rajamannar, Secretary, 

A. B. V. Samajam Berhampore 23-8-0 
The citizens’ 2nd instalment Ambala 100-0-0 
Congress Committee Sholapur 250-0-0 
The Staff of Bombay Prov. 

Co-operative Bank, 2nd instalment Bombay 20-0-0 
The Citizens including the boys 

of the orphanage Meerut 100-0-0 
Mistry Durlabhdas K. and Co. Bombay 35-0-0 
Jatashanker M. Dave Cawnpore 10-0-0 
The Secretary, Congress Committee Muttra 50-—0-0 
P. C. Ghosh Comilla 7-3-0 
Tarak Mohan Sen Khagra 5-0-0 
Collections made by the late 

Pandit Gopabandhu Das, 

‘at Sakhigopal, deducting 

M. O. commission 19-12-0 
The Secretary, Dt. Congress Committee, 

| Hinganghat 230-0-0 

Mathuradas, 21; Kishanlalji, 21; 


A grihastha, 20; A grihastha, 11; Jamnadas 
Poddar, 11; Khushalchand G., 7; Badari- 
narayan, 7; P. Haribhai, 5; B. Karamsi, 
5; Mansaram G., 5; A grihastha, 5; D, G. 
Chaubhe, 5; K. S. Joshi, 5; G. Vyas, 4; 
Jeram | -Pi5eoos Me. SNaele: a Lea 6S: 
Khuprare, 3; A grihastha, 3; Alibhai H., 
2 Ma. SHINGLU, 2; ocr ISAT Is <2 ON 
Bhangde, 2; S. Kothari, 2; M. M. Agashe, 
2. K. Khan, 2; H. K. Marvadi, 2; K. 
Bailwale, 2; S. Mohta, 2; Dr. Majmudar, 
23), TK, Bidkaross Stas LOndnat we DD, 
Bhate, 2; Govardhandas D.,2; R. Hanuman- 
baksh, 5; R. Ramdin, 5; R. Ramchandra, 4. 
The following subscribed one rupee each: 


Shrikrishna S., S. G. Marwadi, R. P. 
Head clerk; 2 J..Ky” Moe Wahab; G.-V. 
Tokekar, Dr. Kunte, B. H. Bande, S. Patil, 
M. A. Tambakuwale, Fajalbhai, P. Nanji, 
P. Ri > Upendra My Peidke;~ D.-“s, 
Datar, Champalal B., G. V. Mane, N. 
More, A. Gote, B. B. Chavde, Chunilalbhai 
Bhat, L. H. Daga, K.. Lakshmichand, B., 
U. Kachhi, A. G. Marathe, L. N. Mimanwar, 
D.Mopkar,.V. Futane, A grihastha, Pukhraj, 
C. Bhavanidas,..A. Rahimtulla, S. Dikshit, 
Pannalal.R. Mahadev Sonar,- G. Hemke, 
Shankarlal. 
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The following paid 0-8-0 each; 


bal 


Labhshankar P., 1; Pranlal Vaidya, 1; 


Balbhadraji, D. Junamil, R.Yelyabhao, Amarchand M., 1; P. M. Patel, 2; Chimanlal 
V. Shande, R. Arjinavra, G. Charde, B., 1; Bhikhabhai D., 15; Vithaldas H., 1; 
Jivabhai B., Jainarayan Gandhi, Jagannath Bhaichandbhai, 5; Chhaganbhai Bakshi, 5; 
K., J. K., Rambhao D., M. T. Bhandkar, Haridas V., 2; Mohandas R., 5; Krishnalal 
C. Ramnarayan, Motilalji, Chandmalji, L., 5; Odhavji D., 1; Indravijaya L., 1; 
Pukhraj, T. Bhavsar, Ganeshmalji K,, A Grihdastha, 0-1-3; V. S. Ghate, 5; 
Sitaramji, Shivram B., N. P. Telang. Ratansi M., 0-8-0; The workmen of the 
The following subscribed 0-4-0 each: carriage workshops A and B and Paint- 
Balkrishna L., R. Futi Moti, L. N. shop of the B. B. & C. I. Ry., 101-3-3; 
Upsham, A. V. Redlevar, J. V. Redlevar, Dwarkadas J., 10;Ambalal V., 5; Nensibhai 
C. Ramdular, Mahadeo Bhau, S. G. G.,5; Jayashankar G., 5; N.P. Joshi, 2; 
Lonarkar,Mathuradas D., A. A. Deshpande, Maganlal N., 5; Madhavji G., 1; Amritlal 
G. Tivari, B. Deshpande, G. Gachke, Balaji O., 1; Haridas D., 1; Paramanand T., 1; 
M., Abaji P., Motiram Borkar. Batliwala Shroff & Co., 2-0-0; Mohanlal, 1; 
G. Munje 0-4-6; Kanaiyalal Darji, Mangaldas K., 1-4-0; Dungarsi H., 1; 
0-2-0. Less expenses Rs. 10-6-6. Nagindas G., 2; Collections in Santa Cruz 
Lakshman Nand Ajmer 5-0-0 1240-15-0. 
Nayak Somnath P. Jetpur 1-0-0 —— 
Chakubhai Hotchand Karachi 15-0-0 Total Rs. 39,327-11-S 
B. K. Malkani Hyderabad 10-0-0 N. B. The total amount received at Bardoli on 
M. N. Lakshmanrao Hansur 5-0-0  30-6-’28 was Rs. 2,14,668-4-7. 
Kasala Anantappa & Sons Davangere 5-0-0 Corrections 
eines “ae oe eae In Young India of 21st June (Page 211 col. 1, 
op . Gokhale aran -0- So peer ey pve oe kg 
Pessial Anil eaten ade a 1. 21), for. ‘ Ujjain’ read “Ujhani.’ In col. 2 1. 12 


read ‘From South Indians in Ahmedabad’ instead of 


Sibumal Sadiram Ludhiana 10-0-0 , Franc Sout Woda 
A Bhatia Behn 100-0-0 : 
The workers of the Abhay Ashram Comilla 40-0-0 Maganlal Gandhi Memorial Fund 
ee eS 260-0-0 Previously acknowledged in 
y VEEL ESS Sess ; Young India of 28-6-1928 Rs. 2,087-11-3 
Ist instalment through C. P. Gidwani 1200-0-0 Shah Hardal Manimobandas Bombay 51~0-0 
The Karnatak Prov. Cong. Committee 162-8-0 Ae eee 
R. A. Kuslitigi, Cloth Merchant Gadag 25-09-09 —- CDivandilal Pyarelal uae a 
The Mahajan Association Bombay 1500-0-0 Hag upatppta se) pe is ae 
The Citizens of Ellore 150-0-0 pos mame eee ge te Raa SEE 
Gokuldas K. Bente, ido. Oe v es 
N. C. Rajaram Alimedabad foo ee i ay 
BON Gaiani : fda Duvidhalalji Munim ae 1-0-0 
Cc. R. Pathak Anklav Spo, esate i cates 
Reachanine ‘Py 2-0-0 Sukhbanslalji ‘ey 1-0-0 
Cotton Waste Merchants of Ahmedabad 348-8-0 Nemchand Punamchand Naulakha. 
Nie Giall of Baroda Gant Pisarwa, Rajewadi 1,000-0-0 
Ahmedabad Branch 18-12-0 ee 
The Santa Cruz Cong. Committee 1746-11-6 Stary oa eal 


Less error in acknowledging 
donation from Parsi Youth, 
Nagpur, on 28-6-28. Rs, 5-0-0 


oes 


Jagjivands U., 15; C.B. Nanavati, 25; 
Shamiji J. 15; Chaturbhai M. 10; Vallabhdas 
G., 10; Jayashankar V., 35; Khadi Lover, 
11; Dhanprasad C., 1; Doctor Dada, 5; 
A Bhai, 3; “Bhaidas D., 25; Ishvarlat mere etme ee 
Patel, 11; Ramnikrai N., 11; Prabhudas ie 


2; Martandrai B., 5: Trikamji S., 2; Ambala} ConTENTS 


. Page 
Patel, 11; Ratilal Chokshi, 5; Harakhchand- Confusion worse Confounded . M.D. 221 
bhai, 5; A  Grihastha, 2; S.S. Kunte, 5; The Curse of Foreign Medium - « ME. Gandhi 224 
Gopalrao Ramchandra, 5; Shyamlal Ha, 2: A great Tamil Postess ‘ . . C. R. 225 
Nagindas Mehta, 2; H. Vadilal & Co., 15; The Facts about India : . C.F. Andrews 227 
H. Vrajlal, 2; Shyamji V., 1; Mistri R. D., 5; The Story of My Experiments with Truth 
G.H. Pethe, 5; T. M. Pardhi, 5; A Grihastha, Part V, Chapter XII ( The Stain 
0-8-0; Dhirajlal Master, 3; Shyamsinh Be of Indigo ) . : » M.E.Gandhi 229 
3; Jivanram Pandya, 2; J.J. Joshi, 0-8-0; An American Tribute . : ; M, E.G. 230 
K. Vrindavandas, 2; Jamnadas Pout Our Tobacco Bill ‘ ‘ és M. E.G. 229 
Meghji L., 1; A Grihastha, 0-8-0; A, K, Bardoli Satyagraha Fund ; ‘ 280 
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Haribhai Vaidya, 04-0; Shriprasad G., 1; hola tae ee sree Mg 
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Notes 
Education for Service 


A friend sends the following interesting extract 
from The Service of Motherhood by M. E. D. Smith: 
“Our educational methods have been far too 
slipshod. It has, for instance, been too much the 
practice at our univerdities to let the young men 
Jearn if they choose, but if they find study distaste- 
ful, then to allow them to idle their time away almost 
at their own pleasure. It seems strange © + it 
should have been overlooked what a wrong was 
thereby being done to the nation, for wrong it 
assuredly is, since every member ofa nation is born 
into it to serve, not to be a mere passenger. 
For the s!ack methods pursued certain of cur 
educational] heads are much to blame. Blind to 
the needs of the hour and dwelling in an atmosphere 
of aloofness and self-complacency, they have failed 
to appreciate the real aim and the vital importance 
of education. Let us hope that in the future it 
will be accounted as great a disgrace to omit to 
take advan:age of opportunities for learning as it 
now is for a soldier to desert his post.” 


Be it remembered that this is said of national 
education as of national military service. It will be 
as wrong to serve in an army of hirelings drilled and 
paid to crush the spirit of their kith and kin as it 
would be to belong to an educational institution 
designed to subserve the purpose of a foreign 


domination. 
Kashi Vidyapith 
Principal Narendra Deva of Kashi Vidyapith, 


Benares Cantt., sends the following for publication: 


“The Kashi Vidyapith re-opens on the Ist of 


Shravan 1985 (July 17, 1928), after the present 
summer vacation. The studies of the college 
department ( Vidyalaya ) extend over four years. 


A student has to take one of the following princi-_ 


pal subjects: | 

(i) History, Politics and Economics. 

(ii) Philosophy ( Eastern and Western ). 

(iii) Ancient Indian History and Culture. 

All education shall be through the medium of 
the Hindi language and Nagari characters. 

A student can be admitted in the Vidyalaya 

- after passing the Visharad examination of the 

Vidyapith, of the Matriculation or any other 


corresponding examination of any university oF 
academy. There is provision for residence in the 
Vidyapith for all students. It will be compulsory 
for all students to join in prayer, spinning, physical 
exercises and common meals. 
No fees will be charged for lectures or resi- 
dence. There is, further, a provision for a few 
scholarships of up to a maximum of ten rupees 
per head per month for students of capacity and 
character. But a student’s monthly expenditure 
does not average less than fifteen rupees. = 

This is one of the few national institutions that 
still retains its existence, tharks mainly to Babu Shiva- 
prasad Gupta’s faith and generosity. 

Are We getting Poorer? 

Professor Sam Higginbottom sent me some time 
ago for answer a series of questions on India’s poverty. 
As his inquiry was serious and as I know him to be 
desirous of helping us to solve this difficult problem, 
1 thought that instead of merely giving my own 
answers, I would seek the assistance of experts in the 
matter. Letters were therefore addressed to a few such. 
friends asking if they would make time to give their 
considered opinion. Professor C.N.Vakil of the 
University of Bombay has kindly sent me his opinion 
in a series of articles. The first instalment the reader 
will find elsewhere in this issue. 

All-India Cow Protection Association 

A general meeting of this Asscciation will be held 
at the Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati at 3-30 p. m. on 
25th instant to consider the following resolution: 

“Inasmuch as tke All-India Cow Protection 
Association has not been able to command public 
attention and sympathy commensurate with the 
all-India character it has claimed, and inasmuch as 
its activities have been confined to the slow spread 
of the objects of the Association and especially to 
helping to conduct a dairy and tannery at the 
—Satyagrahashram in terms of the objects of the 

Association, and~inasmuch as the subscriptions and 

donations are mainly confined —to those who are 

interested in the experiment, and inasmuch as the— 
numerous goshalas and panjrafoles which were 
expected to respond to and be affiliated to the 

Association have failed to do so, the existing 

members of the Association hereby resolve to 

disband it and to adopt the less pretentious title 
of Cow Protection and Preservation Society and to 


ery qn re er 


entrust the affairs, management and control of the 
funds and stock of the Association to the following 
Committee of management of the Society with 
full powers to disburse the funds, conduct the said 
experiments, to add to their number and otherwise 
carry out the objects of the Association and to 
frame a constitution and rules for the management 
of the Society and to make such amendment there- 
of as may from time to time be required. ”’ 

It is umnecessary for me to write anything more 
on the reason for bringing forward the resolution. 
Sjt. Jamnalalji and I have felt for a long time that we 
were not doing justice to the Association or the public 
by running it under the ambitious general title without 
showing work or results in keeping with the high title. 
The funds too are principally those that he has received 
from personal friends and some received by me for 
the experiments, which I believe are most important if 
the cow is to be saved from destruction. It therefore 
seems that it would be proper and more honest to 
make the Association a small society of those who are 
interested in and approve of the methods advocated in 
these pages for the preservation of the cow. The funds 
at the present moment are about Rs. 17,000, the stock 
consists of a few books mostly gifts received by me. 
The current monthly expenditure is about Rs. 55. 
The liability of the Association is to disburse such 
expenses as may be incurred by the Ashram for the 
purpose of conducting the experiments entrusted to it. 


M. K. G. 


The Facts about India 
A Reply to Miss Mayo 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 


IX 

Miss Mayo’s description of the slaughter of goats 
at Kalighat, Calcutta, and her chapter about cruelties 
practised on dumb animals deserve very serious 
consideration. Such crueltics do take place; and 
wherever they exist they are undoubtedly a standing 
disgrace. It is not possible to offer any defence for 
them; for cruelty to dumb animals is evil all the 
world over. 

But while it is true, that in certain temples animal 
sacrifices are still offered, it is also true that Hinduism 
in the great majority of its temples has abandoned 
animal sacrifice altogether, and substituted the beautiful 
custom of offering flowers. This is by far the 
commonest form of worship in India today; it owes 
its origin to the tender precepts of the Buddhist and 
Jain faiths, and also to the Vaishnava cult which 
followed. In a thousand ways, this gentle compassion 
towards animal life has now become a daily practice, 
so that, with many millions of devout Hindus, the 
slaughter of any animal, either for food, 
is a thing utterly abhorrent 

With regard to the relics of anima] sacrifice, such 
as the scene at Kalighat, no drama of modern limes 
has ever been writt.n, more tremendous in its denun- 
ciation of the practice, than the play called in Bengali 
Visarjan, and in english, Sacrifice, by Ravindranath 
Tagore, the poet. It is acted “openly in 
every year, close. to Kalighat itself, 

The play is one of the most popular among those 
tné poet has written for the 


Or worship, 


Calcutta, 


stage; and it always 
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attracts large audiences, who deeply appreciate its 
moral bearing. It would be impossible for this to 
happen, if there were any real vitality left in the evil 


clearly moribund, 
superstitions of 


They are 
ignorant 


practices at Kalighat. 
catering merely to the 
mankind. 

On the other hand, is it nothing that the daily killing 


“of dumb animals for human food has ceased altogether 


among Hindus over a great part of India? Is it nothing 
that the slaughter-houses, where these dumb animals 
would be driven, are altogether absent? No country 


‘in the world can show a higher or nobler record in 


this direction than Hindu India. It was the pure moral 
instinct of pity, proceeding from one of-the greatest 
religious movements within Hinduism, which was able 
to accomplish such a startling change as the complete 
abstinence from meat-eating in a whole _ people, 
numbering many millions. A _ religion, which could 
thus restrain the brute appetite of man, for the sake 
of the animals whom man had learnt to pity, cannot 
possibly, in its essence, be cruel. Its humane power 
is still active in modern life; and, as a_ living creed 
today, it carries those who profess it much further in 
their mercy towards the animal creation than the 
West is yet prepared to go. 

To come back from this to Miss Mayo’s specific 
charges. There are cruelties practised by ignorant 
drivsrs on draught animals, which are inexcusable. 
There are practices, such as she mentions, with regard 
to the extraction of the last drop of milk from cows, 
and the flaying alive of goats, which are more than 
brutal. They are just as fiendish as some of the 
commercial practices of the West, in which animal 
life is taken in a no less cruel manner for greed of 
gain. Everything should be done to abolish these 
things from off the earth immediately, and in this 
direction every help is needed. 

But these things, as I have tried to show, are not 
typical of India, any more than Ixalighat is typical of 
Hindu religion. They are the aberrations, not the 
norma! practice. 

Rather, it is truly typical of Hindu India and of 
no other religion in the world, that the smaller wild 
animals, especially the birds and _ squirrels, have 
entirely forgotten their fear of the human race, to- 
gether with all the never-ending torture that this fear 
involves. In the parks and avenues and gardens, and 
along the open streets, these timid animals have become 
so completely free from alarm that they will flutter 
and scramble about, near to one’s feet, or around one’s 
head, in complete confidence of the kindly nature of 
man. Only this morning, on the day I am writing, a 
squirrel played all round about me as I sat in the 
verandah, and even scrambled over my feet, without: a 
shadow of fear; and again, while I] went out walking 
in the early morning, the birds sang on quite 
undisturbed by my presence. They hopped about close 
to my fect, and also went on with their songs while I 
passed under the trees. Such a harmony between man 
and nature has taken centuries to knit together. It is 
one of the most beautiful things in the’ world, which 
has to be seen by western eyes to be understocd. 

What peace and freedom and joy this absence of all 
trace of fear denotes {to millions of tiny, fluttering 
creatures, can more easily be imagined than described, 
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The Hindu religion has actually brought this. into 
practice by enunciating the principle of Ahimsa, or free- 
dom from violence. The creed is fulfilled jin action. 
It would be difficult to name a parallel moral conquest 
in human history, unaided by any legislative enactment. 
If, therefore, on certain other sides, evil habits of 
cruelty still hold sway in India, the victory over them 
cannot be long delayed, because the conscience of the 
Hindu people is already won over. 


The West, on its side, hardly yet realises how the 
educated people in India respect the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the kindred New 
Health Movement wich works towards a more complete 
vegetarian diet, together with othér similar humane 
institutions. Yet, at the same time, they regard with 
horror such facts as the shambles of Chicago; they find 
utterly unreadable such a book as Upton Sinclair’s 
Jungle, with its description of the slaughter-houses; 
they ate intensely shocked by the narratives and pictures 
of the Western blood-sports, undertaken solely for 
amusement. The IMunting down to the death of panic- 
stricken deer by dogs and men; the shooting of thousand 
of birds in a single day, with all the torture of the 
wounded that are not killed outright; the chasing of 
terrorised wild animals with savage dogs, and a hundred 
other so-called sports, create a horror in the mind of a 
Buddhist, or a Jain, or Vaishnava devotee, which 
is impossible to describe. The question also of the 
vivisection of living animals is not an open one in 
India. The practice is abhorred. 


IT have watched with my own eyes the most 
striking instances of wild animals in India living in 
harmony with mankind. For I have often gone among 
the Hindu ascetics, who live day and night, where 
wild beasts and snakes abound, entirely unprotected 
and entirely unharmed. I can remember seeing a 
whole colony of wild monkeys seated gravely round 
one such ascetic, —an old man with a_ long white 
beard, — as he gave them some food and talked to 
them, keeping them in order with a nod. The boy, 
who was with him, told me that every day the old 
man would come to that particular spot and hold the 
same gatMering, and then go back to his meditation. 
At Vrindavan, the woods and groves and river banks 
have very many, who have thus become friends of 
the whole animal world. 


After long residence in Hindu India, it was repulsive 
to me, on landing at Marseilles, to see a large butcher’s 
shop, ina public square, where meat was exposed. It 
had meant nothing to me before; and as a lad I had 
passed such shops, day after day, without notice. 
But my stay in the heart of India had altered my 
whole perspective. When I have mentioned this 
incident to Hindu friends, they have told me that this 
was one of difficulties they met in the West. Such 
shops could be avoided in India, as they were 
comparatively few; but they seemed to be everywhere 
in western towns. 

While, therefore, we rightly condemn, along with 
most Indians, the things that happen at Kalighat and 
the cruelties to animals in the Calcutta streets, it is 
surely unfair, when giving an account of the treatment 
of animals in India, to pass over those things that the 
*poet Wordsworth has called “the little unremembered 
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of love’? which are prevalent everywhere in 
India and help to make up so large a “ portion of a 
good man’s life.’’ 

(To be continued ) 
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Autobiography 


Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, -ound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing and postage, 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s, 
or $3 post free. 


Histo.y of Satyagraha in South Africa: 
The English translation of this book by Valji Govindji 
Desai from the original in Gujarati by Gandhiji has how 
been published, complete in one volvme, pages 512, 
Demy Octavo, price Rs. 4-8-0, packing and postage 
extra. 

Economics of Khaddar by Richard B, Gregg 
Dp. s. 220) price 1-8——0. 

With Gandhiji in Ceylon by Mahadev Desai, 
pp. 160, price 1-4-0. 

Paking & Postage extra, 

Readers are particularly requested to send thetr 
names and addresses in legible hand, preferably in 
capital letters. 

Copies can also be had in Bombaye from our 
Branch Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi 
Bhandar. Manager, Young India. 
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Awakening among Students 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The message of Bardoli has not yet beén fully 
delivered. But incomplete as it still is, it has taught 
us lessons which we shall not easily forget. It has 
revived our drooping spirits, it has brought us new 
hope, it has shown the immense possibilities of mass 
non-violence practised not from conviction, but like 
most virtues with most of us as a policy. The 
descriptions I have heard from eye-witnesses of the 
wonderful demonstration held in Bombay ‘in honour 
of Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel, the spontaneous offering of 
Rs. 25,000, the affectionate besieging of his car, the 
showering of gold and bank notes on him as he was 
passing through the huge crowds, the ovation that 
Signalised his entry into the theatre are proof of 
what Bardoli has wrought in the space of a few 
mronths by its courage and sufferings. Marked 
as the awakening has been throughout India, it 
has been more marked amongst the students and 
the most among the Bombay students. 1 tender 
my congratulations to Sjt. Nariman and the brave 
lads and lasses on whom he has acquired such 
a wonderful hold. And among the students the eye- 
witnesses single out the three Parsi girls, Miss Davar 
and Misses Bhesania, who by their boundless 
enthusiasm and courage are said to have electrified 
the student world in Bombay. Mahadev Desai has 
a letter from a student in a Poona College whose 
Students on the 4th instant spontaneously obser- 
ved the students’ Bardoli day, stopped all work and 
made collections to which there was a willing response. 
May this manifestation of courage on the part of the 
students of Government colleges and schools never die 
out nor fail at the crucial moment. The letters being 
received from students of self-denial practised by them 
for the sake of paying their humble mite to the 
Bardoli funds are most touching. The students of the 
Gurukul Kangdi, Vaishya Vidyalaya, Sasawane, a hostel in 
Ghatkopar, Supa Gurukul near Navsari and several other 
institutions which I cannot recall at the time of writing 
have been either doing labour to earna few rupees or 
denying themselves milk and ghi for a month or 
less, 


It would have been monstrous if the lesson that 
the rustics of Bardoli, especially the illiterate women 
whom we have hitherto refused to count amongst the 
fighters for freedom, have been teaching us by their 
silent suffering and cool courage had been wholly lost 
upon us. It can be said without fear of contradiction 
that it was the students of China who led the fight 
for freedom in that great country, it is the students 
in Egypt who are in the forefront in Egypt's struggle 
for real independence, Students of India are expected 
to do no less. They attend schools and colleges or 
should attend not for self but for service. They 
should be the salt of the nation. 

The createst obstacle in the way of students is 
fear of consequences mostly imaginary. The first 
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lesson therefore that students have to learn is to shed 
fear. Freedom can never be won by those who are 
afraid of rustication, poverty and even death. The 
greatest fear for students of Government institutions 
is rustication. Let them realise that learning wi.hott 
courage is like a waxen statue beautiful to look at 
but bound to melt at the lIeast touch of _a het - 
substance. : 


Bardoli Week by Week 
The Truth about Bardéli 


When Sjt.Munshi in his historic letter to H. E. 
the Governor revealed the truth about Bardoli, as it 
appeared to an impartial constitutionalist, many of the 
sleepers awoke from their deep slumbers. One of 
them was the Times of India which found the truth 
too unpalatable and sent its special correspondent to 
see if he could make it more palatable. He has 
succeeded in corroborating Sjt. Munshi and in showing 
that the tcuth is, if possible, even more unpalatable. 
That is ina nutshell what those articles under 
alarming headlines mean. For stripped of all the 
innuendoes and insinuations made in them, all the 
nightmares and phantoms that have been raised by 
the writer, and the crooked conclusions that he as 
Mr. Hyde has drawn, the facts perceived by him as 
Dr. Jekyll remain. And they are these: That Sjt. Vallabh- 
bhai has succeeded in paralysing the revenue administra- 
tion in the taluka; that over eighty Patels and a little 
less than half of the Talatis have resigned; and those 
who have not can by no means be said to be loyal 
to the Sarkar; that the people’s Organisation with its 
five ashrams and twelve chhavnis (volunteer camps ) 
is as strong as it can be; that even in the absence of 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai the Bardoli ashram was bustling with 
activity; that the 250 volunteers, many of them with 
experience of jail life, are observing excellent discipline, 
leading a_ rigorous life, living on simple fare and 
toughing it; that the brave women of the taluka are 
full of a strange hero-worship for Sjt. Vallabhbhai and 
prepared to do and die; that the people have gone 
through a most terrible ordeal and the health of the 
human population and of the dumb cattle has suffered 
terribly. 


- “Even the devil must get his due,’ this angel 
unawares has exclaimed and revealed these facts, no 
matter how unpalatable they may be to the Times of 
India and the Government. We take this as a piece 
of service that he has rendered to the cause, in spite 
of himself, and can afford to ignore his conclusiohs 
and even his effronteries. For we may trust that even 
Government has not so completely lost its head that 
it would be egged on to bloodshed by the cry of 
Bolshevism and Soviet, not even the most unsophisti- 
cated will believe that it is by the simple methods of 
social boycott that “the Patels and Talatis have been 
won over and the revenue work of the whole taluka 
completely paralysed.” and as for Sjt. Vallabhbhai, he 
can well afford to forgive some of the libels on him. 


The Enemy of Peace 


Many things can be forgiven. For I am sure that 
when Sjt. Vallabhbhai read that the worthy correspondent 
of the Times of India had found him “incapable of 
understanding what an honourable compromise ag 
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and guilty of “downright cruelty to animals,’ he 
must have heartily laughed. We can also afford to 
ignore the Director of Information’s endless chain 
of communiques — the one in reply to Sjt. Munshi is 
beneath contempt and beneath notice. What cannot be 
forgiven is deliberate, persistent misrepresentation. 
The following in the evening edition of the Times of 
India beats all others in impudence and bad taste: 


ce . 

As things have turned out, the Bardoli 
Sardar’ has simply made use of the peace 
delegates of the Indian Merchants’? Chamber as 
tools to find out to what extent the Government 
are prepared to surrender and whether there is any 
immediate danger of their taking any strong action. 
Having satisfied himself that Government are for an 
honourable peace if it can be had, Mr. Vallabhbhai 
Patel has promptly backed out. The kind of re- 
inquiry at which he would have jumped some time 
ago does not satisfy him now. He does not want 
an Official re-inquiry into the increased land assess- 
ment. What he wants is a kind of Soviet Committee 
composed of men of his own choice or liking, 
men on whom he could depend in advance to say 
that the assessment in Bardoli has all been wrong 


and ought to be cut by twenty or thirty per 
cent.” . 


Though Sir Purushottamdas has repudiated the 
libel on his Chamber and Sjt. Vallabhbhai, I think it 
is the duty of every responsible journal and public man 
to denounce the infamous libel. This is not the first 
time that the paper has indulged in decrying attempts 
at compromise or peace. Whoever tried to bring about 
a compromise has either no ‘business’ or no ‘right to 
interfere,’ or must be a ‘tool’ in Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s 
hands. Sjt. Munshi’s committee is a convenient tool, 
and so is the Chamber composed of men like Sir 
Purushottamdas, Mr. H. P. Modi and Sjt. Lalj1 Naranji, 
whose noble attempts at an honourable compromise 
have gone to nothing. Whenever the time comes 
to apportion the blame in this matter, no one will 
hesitate to say that the party that incessantly tried to 
frustrate these efforts, either by mudslinging or by 
advising Government to go ahead and ‘damn the con- 
sequences,’ was the Times of India. 

What is it that the paper wants ?, Does it want 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel to go before His Excellency 
on bended knees and to sue for peace? The paper 
forgets that Sjt.Vallabhbhai was ready ‘to wait on 


His Excellency’ before he started the campaign, 
but he was referred to the Revenue Department. 
Even today he is ready to obey the summons, 


if His Excellency summons him for an interview. The 
fact is that this journal and some of the advisers of 
His Excellency do not want even that thing to happen. 
What is there to prevent the head of a province from 
summoning the leader of a campaign to discuss with him 
the terms of settlement? In doing so he would 
demonstrate his willingness for a settlement, and the 
leader in obeying the summons will show that he is 
humble enough to respect authority and equally anxious 
for a settlement. Even when Non-cooperation was in 
full swing,~—there is, it may be repeated ad nauseam, no 
Non-cooperation today,—Gandhiji did not disdain to 
respond to, as it turned out, an insincere invitation of 
Lord Reading to go and meet him. 
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And as for the initiative to be taken, there are 
numerous instances in history to show that it 
always proceed from Government. To take a historic 
instance His Majesty the King did not think it 
derogatory to his dignity to summon in 1914 a:Conference 
at Buckingham Palace ‘with the object of discussing 
outstanding issues in relation to the problem of Irish 
Government,’ — a Conference which included men 
like Sir Edward Carson and Captain Craig. In South 
Africa General Smuts always negotiated with Gandhiji 
even when the latter was in jail and 
Sir George Lloyd invited Gandhiji 
situation on more than one occasion. 


The Revolt of Youth 


The heading of this note need not alarm any one. 
I do not mean ‘the Revolt.of Youth’ in Judge Lindsay’s 
sense. Happily we are far off as yet from _ that 
catastrophe and many more healthy movements like 
Bardoli may prevent that catastrophe from ever coming. 
What I mean is the revolt of youth against the 
prevalent slave mentality. The ‘Peasant revolt’ of 
which the correspondent of the Times of India talks 
so much is not there, however much it may be needed. 
And it will be needed so long as atrociously arbitrary 
laws like the 


must 


in Bombay 
to discuss the 


revenue laws continue to crush the 
peasants down. But whilst that revolt may yet take 
time to come, the students’ revolt is coming. I 
shall not expatiate on it as Gamdhiji has devoted the 
leading article to it. I shall note some of their 
achievements. The instances of self-denial have been 
noted. The Bombay youths are trying not only to help 
the collections, —the amount of Rs. 25,000 orso collected 
on the 4th instant was entirely due to their efforts, — 
but to spread an intelligent interest in the movement 
by meetings and distribution of literature. The Surat 
and Ahmedabad Youth Leagues are following suit, the 
latter having: had a successful meeting and collected 
from amongst themselves over Rs. 1,000. There is 
a stir amongst the students of Poona the students of 
the Agricultural College spontaneously observed the 
‘Bardoli Day’ and are organising -collections. Let 
others follow suit confident of their action and without 
fear of consequences, and they will prove the truth of 
the motto adopted by the Bombay youths— ‘The youth 
shall shape the destiny of the nation.’ 


Gradual General Awakening 


Throughout the last ten years the priestly class 
may be said to have remained apathetic to and aloof 


from all national movements. But Bardoli_ bids fair 
to touch their ranks too. Many of the Talatis who 
have resigned are Brahmans. The other day 


Sjt. Vallabhbhai was invited to attend the final ceremony of 
the Maharudra performed by the Brahmans of Jalalpur 
for the success of the Bardoli Satyagraha. On the 
way he stopped at Sisodra and was the guest of 
Sjt. Keshavram the one Brahman in these parts who 
has dared to admit untouchables into his house ever 
since the days of Non-cooperation and who has won 
the forbearance of his community by patient, silent 
suffering. His good mother spun the whole morning to 
celebrate Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s arrival, garlanded him with 
the fresh spun yarn, and presented him with an wparna 
woven out of her own yarn.. The Brahmans who 
performed the Maharudra gave the right to initiate the 
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puja to the highest bidder amongst them, the Brahman 
who contributed Rs.-101 winning the privilege. At the 
end of the ceremony all the money offered by the 
public, which usually would be distributed amongst the 
Brahmans, was given away for Bardoli Satyagraha and 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai received the blessings of all. Whatever 
may be said as regards the spiritual value of a rite 
like the one in question, the novel way of celebrating 
it marks a most healthy departure and signalises a 
wholesome change that is coming over a strictly 


orthodox community. 


M. D. 
Swami Shraddhanand 


Reminiscences 


(By C. F. Andrews) 
VII* 


One special subject constantly came before us in 
those early days and absorbed our conversation: ior 
on the one main aspect of education, namely, Brahma- 


charya, Mahatma Munshi Rama lad greatest stress 


of all. 
Brhmacharya, he said, was the highest Vedic ideal. 


It had to be brought back by the Arya Samaj, 
especially through the Gurukulas, to modern India. 
Strange and alarming conditions of evil growth had 
appeared owing to the onrush of Western civilisation. 
The rising towns had sprung up too rapidly. There 
had been an uprooting of family life as the villagers 
had left for the town. There had also been, in the 
villages themselves, a gradual decay of the older, Aryan 
practice. 

Mahatma Munshi Rama had this Aryan ideal of 
Brahmacharya very deeply at heart. He longed to 
give the best of his own life in order to impart it to 


others. There was no aspect of Gurukula teaching, 
from which he expected more permanent results 
than this. 


When he spoke to me about it I used to see his 
eyes kindle; and I could almost picture him as the 
good Knight, Sir Galahad, who said in the poem:— 

“My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure.”’ 
Soon I learnt from him to regard this virtue of 
Brahmacharyg as central and fundamental in the 
education of youth in the Gurukula. 

He told me, that it was his one eager desire, when 
he became a ‘Sannyasi’ (as he already had made up 
his mind to do), to leave aside every other subject 
and go up and down the land preaching the full 
doctrine of Brahmacharya, as inculcated in the Vedas. 
Only by a return to the Vedic practice of a long, 
healthy period of Brahmacharya, followed by perfectly 
sound and wholesome marriages, when the due age 
arrived, could India’s greatness be restored. 

The Gurukula life, he said, was specially intended 
to inculcate this practice of Brahmacharya. It was 
the first stage of the long pilgrimage of our mortal 
existence. It led forward to the second stage of the 
grihastha. Nothing else could possibly take its place, 
or be a substitute for it. The hopelessly early child 
Marriages, practised by some Indian communities, he 

*The previous articles of the series appeared in 


Young India of September 22, 1927, December 29, 1927, January 5, 
1928, May 10, 1928 and June 7 and 21, 1928 respectively, 


condemned. They were not in accord with the ancient 
Vedic system. The Aryan practice was to delay 
marriage to the age of twenty five for young men, 
and a proportionately advanced age for young women. 
Marriages consummated at an advanced age on either 
side, where the strictest chastity had been preserved 
beforehand, were truly Aryan. Others were not. 
Personally, I had my doubts about two things in 
the whole Gurukula programme and I expressed myself 
openly about them. They were both connected with 
the separation of the boys from their homes. The 
young child who came to the Gurukula left his father 
and mother at an extremely early age, and, with the 
exception of rare and brief visits home, was not 
encouraged to go back to his own family at all. The 
home tie was thus broken; the Gurukula tie took its 
place. * About this, first of all, I felt grave difficulties. 


Mahatma Munshi Rama told me that all this was 
in the form of an experiment. The Gurukula preceptors 
were anxious to obtain complete control over the 
young boy’s mind; and a divided allegiance wouid not 
bring about the best results. But I could not help 
feeling, that such precocious and isolated development 
of the child was unnatural. It might produce a class 
of monks, such as those religious bodies, which train 
for the monastic orders, ‘seek to accomplish by means 
of seminaries. But that was. not the object in view. 
Therefore, this almost complete severance from his 
father and mother did not seem-to me to be either 
natural or helpful for the young child. 


I found from conversation that. there was a diversity 
of opinion on this point. I do not know how far this 
part of the discipline has been observed in recent 
years; but even with our own system at Shantiniketan, 
where the boy spends one quarter of each year in his 
own home, I am still conscious of the danger of a 
prolonged separation from his parents. 

A second difficulty presented itself which was some- 
what akin to the first. It was the absence of brotherly 
and sisterly relations. Realising all that I owed to 
my Own sisters, in a large family, where sisters were 
more numerous than brothers, I could not but regret 
the impoverishment of life that must inevitably take 
place, where young boys had no natural brotherly 
relationship with young girls. 

But I turn from these doubts in my own mind to 
the memory of Mahatma Munshi Rama himself, with 
his eager longing for purity in all his children, and 
his daily prayer that their lives might be kept undefiled. 
Having this object in view, he encouraged games and 
physical exercises to the uttermost and filled up all 
their days with strenuous toil. Certainly, it would 
have been difficult to find more perfect examples of 
physical fitness than among the boys of the Kangdi 
Gurukula. 


Later on in life, when, after taking the vow of 
saninyas, he had become Swami Shraddhanand, I 
asked him more than once, if the wish to go out and 
preach Brahmacharya was present to his mind as 
strong as ever, and he would answer me that it 
remained his one ardent wish; but other duties, such 
as the removal of untouchability, had become _para- 
mount for the time being, 

(To be continued ) 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XIII 


The Gentle Bihari 

I knew Maulana Mazharul’ Haq in London when 
he was studying for the bar, and when I met him at 
the Bombay Congress in 1915,—the year in which he 
was President of the Muslim League,— he had renewed 
the acquaintance and extended me an invitation to 
stay with him whenever I happened to go to Patna. 
I bethought myself of this invitation and sent him a 
note indicating the purpose of my visit. He 
immediately came in his car and pressed me to accept 
his hdspitality. I thanked him and requested him to 
guide me to my destination by the first available 
train, the railway guide being useless for an utter 
stranger like me. He had a talk with Rajkumar Shukla 
and sugzested that I should first go to Muzaffarpur. 
There was a train for that place the same evening, 
and he sent me off by it. 

Principal Kripalani was then in Muzaffarpur. I 
had known of him ever since my visit to Hyderabad. 
Dr. Choithram had told me of his great sacrifice, of his 
simple life, and of the Ashram that Dr. Choithram was 
Trunnning out of funds provided by Prof. Kripalani. 
He used to bea professor in the Government College, 
Muzaffarpur, and had just resiguea'the post when I 
went there. I had sent a telegram informing him of 
my arrival, and he met me at the station with a 
crowd of students, though the train reached there at 
midnight. He had no rooms of his own, and was 
staying with Professor Malkani who therefore virtually 
became my host. It was an extraordinary thing in 


those days for a Government professor to harbour a 
man like me. 


Professor Kripalani spoke to me about the desperate 
condition of Bihar, particularly of the Tirhut division, 
and gave me an idea of the difficulty of my task. He 
had established very close contact with the Biharis 


and had already spoken to them about the mission that 
took me to Bihar. 


In the morning a small group of vakils called on 
me. I still remember Ramnavmiprasad among them, 
as his earnestness specially: appealed to me. 

“It is not possible, ” he said, “for you to do the 
kind of work you have come for, if you stay here 
( meaning Prof. Malkani’s quarters ). You must come 
and stay with one of us. Gaya Babu is a well-known 
vakil here. I have come on his behalf to invite you 
to stay with him. ! confess we are all afraid of Govern- 
ment, but we shall render what help we can. Most of 
the things Rajkumar Shukla has told you are true. It 
is..a pity our leaders are not here today. I have 
however, wired to them both, Babu Vrajakishoreprasad 
and Babu Rajendraprasad. 1 expect them to arrive 
shortly. and they are sure to be able to give you all 
the information you want and to help you considerably. 
Pray come over to Gaya Babu’s place. ”’ 

This was a request that I could not resist, though 
I hesitated for fear of embarrassing Gaya Babu. But 
he put me at ease, and so I went over to stay with 
him. He and his people showered all their affection 
on me, 


Vrajakishore Babu now arrived from Darbhanga 
and Rajendra Babu from Puri. Vrajakishore Babu was 
not the Babu Vrajakishoreprasad I had met in Lucknow. 


He impressed me this time with his huniility, 
simplicity, goodness and extraordinary faith, so 
characteristic of the Biharis, and my heart was 


joyous over it. The Bihar vakils’ 
was an agreeable surprise to me. 


Soon I felt myself becoming bound to this circle 
of friends in life-long friendship. Vrajakishore Babu 
acquainted me with the facts of the case. He used 
to be in the habit of taking up the cases of the poor 
tenants. There were two such cases pending when J 
went there. When he won any such case he consoled 
himself that he was doing something for ‘these poor 
people. Not that he did not charge fees from these 
simple peasants. Lawyers labour under the belief that 
if they do not charge fees, they would have no 
wherewithal to run their households, and would not 
be able ta render effective help to the poor people. 
The figures of the fees they charged and the standard 
of a barrister’s fees in Bengal and Bihar staggered me. 

“We gave Rs. 10,000 fo so and so for his opinion,’ 
I was told. Nothing less than four figures in any case. 

The friends listened to my kindly reproach and did 
not misunderstand me. 

“Having studied these cases,’ said I, ‘I have come 
to the conclusion that we should stop going to law 
courts. Taking such cases to the courts does little 
good. Where the raiyats are so crushed and fear- 
stricken, law courts are useless. The real relief for 
them is to be free from fear. We cannot sit still 
until we have driven tinkathia out of Bihar. I had 
thought that I should be able to leave here in two 
days, but I now realise that the work might take even 
two years, I am prepared to give that time, if 
necessary. I am now feeling my ground, but I want 
your help.’ 

I found Vrajakishore Babu exceptiona!ly cool-headed. 
“We shall render all the help we can,’ he said quietly, 
“but pray tell us what kind of help you will need.’ 

And thus we sat talking until midnight. 

‘I shall have little use for your legal knowledge, 
I said to them. ‘I want clerical assistance and help 
in interpretation. It may be necessary to face imprison- 
ment, but, much as 1 would love you to run that risk, 
you would go only so far as you feel yourselves 
capable of going. Even turning yourselyes into clerks 
and giving up your profession for an indefinite period 
is no small thing. I find it difficult to understand 
the local dialect of Hindi, and I shall not be able to 
read papers written in Kaithi or Urdu. I shall want 
you to translate them for me. We cannot afford to 
pay for this work. It should all be done for love and 
out of a spirit of service.’ 

Vrajakishore Babu understood this immediately, and 
he now cross-examined me ard his companions by 
turns. He tried to ascertain the implications of all 
that 1 had said,— how long their service would be 
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required, how many of them would be needed, whether 
they might serve by turns and so on, Then he asked 
the vakils the capacity of their sacrifice. 

Ultimately they gave me this assurance: ‘Such 
and such a number of us will do whatever you may 
ask. Some of us will be with you for so much time 
as you may require. The idea of accommodating 
oneself to imprisonment is a novel thing for us. We 


will try to assimilate it.’ 
(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


The Poverty Problem in India 
By C. N. Vakil 


I 
University Professor of Economics, Bombay 


The following four questions were recently sent 
to certain economists at the instance of Gandhiji, 
with a request to give their answers to the same. 
The questions were: 

I. What are the tests of poverty? 

IJ. Whether India is richer or poorer today than 
25 years ago or a longer period? 

III. Is poverty in India general or confined to 
particular groups ? 

IV. Causes and remedies. 

I must admit that these are very difficult questions 
to answer. They involve a survey of Indian economic 
conditions in all their aspects, and would require 
volumes if satisfactory answers in detail were attempted. 
But as the answers were to be printed in Young India 
in the form of articles, I took it that they must be as 
brief as possible. The answers attempted by me do 
not therefore claim complete exactness, but I believe 
they will concentrate the attention of those interested 
in the main issues, and will thus be a basis for 
discussion. 

I. What are the Tests of Poverty ? 

Poverty and riches are relative terms. I may be 
richer than a beggar in the street, but poorer than a 
The same is true of countries. England 
is poorer than the United 
When we speak thus 


millionaire. 
is richer than India, but 
States of America at present. 


in terms of countries, what we really mean is that 
the average Englishman is richer than the average 
Indian, but is poorer than the average American. 


This distinction is important, because it is possible to 
prove that the total wealth of India is greater than 
that of England; we still however say that India is 
poorer because we know that the share of the average 
Indian in the annual production of the country is 
smaller than that of the average Englishman in his 
country. 

The statement that the standard of living is low in 
India conveys the same idea as does the remark that 
India is poorer. The difference is that India is poor 
not because her standard of living is low, but 
the standard of living is low because the country is 
poor. This really mens that the production of 
the country is so small that the share of each is 
not sufficient. This idea of sufficiency is also a relative 
term. A certain quantity of food is sufficient for me 
but it is not sufficient for another man who does 
more physical work. The same quantity of food will 
be more than sufficient for an apparently more 
comfortable man moving in a motor car, because he 
may be dyspeptic. 


We have therefore to ascertain the point of view 
from which we consider the standard of living to be 
low in India. Because this will also enable us to 
determine the goal, namely, the point of view from 
which we should try to raise the standard of living 
in India under present circumstances. It is necessary 
to remember the present circumstances, because the 
next step has to be taken from the condition in which 


we are at present. 


It is not difficult for even a casual observer to find 
that thousands of people in different parts of the 
country are ill-fed, ill-clothed and ill-housed. In the case 
of such people the standard of living is certainly. low; 
it is lower than the bare minimum of subsistence. 
There are at the same time certain classes of people 
who are somewhat above the minimum subsistence 
level and are able to do their work efficiently. In 
other words these people have enough food and clothing 
and housing accommodation and a few other requirements 
to enable them to do the work that they may have 
undertaken in a satisfactory or efficient manner. Those 
who are able to enjoy more comforts or have more 
amenities of life are of course few in number. They 
will have more than necéssary to keep them in an 
efficient condition; they are therefore called the richer 
class in society and are objects of envy by the less 
fortunate. 


The people may therefore be divided into three classes: 
(1) those who are at or below the standard of minimum 
subsistence; (2) those who conform to the standard of 
efficiency and (3)those who are able to live in a standard 
of comfort. These must be the standards or tests of 
poverty or riches in any country. ‘The quantity of 
requirements will vary from country ‘to country and 
also with people haying different outlooks on life. 
But the general tests remain the same. For example, 
when we say that the standard of living in India is 
low, we mean that the majority of people come under 
the first category, being at or-below the standard of 
minimum subsistence. This being the case, it is 
impossible for us to raise the standard of living in the 
near future to such an extent as to bring the majority 
of people into the third category of ‘comfortable 
classes.” It would bea sufficient revolution in thé 
economic life of the country iféwe succeed in raising 
the standard to such an extent as to bring the majority 
of people into the second category of people who 
conform to the standard of efficiency. 
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and Young India offices. 


sums were received in Navajivan 
They have already been 


acknowledged in Navajivan but for the sake of the 
contributors who reside outside Gujarat and do not know 
Gujarati, we give the list here leaving out donations 


from Gujarat and Kathiawad:; 


A Bhatia gentleman Calcutta 
Sitaram Khulna 
Mrs. Manigauri Jaduram Joshi Karachi 
A Parsi sympathiser ” 
Gajanan Prabhashankar ” 
Mangaldas Chhabildas 7 
Manilal Vadilal Contractor Bombay 
Palanji Pestonji Khajotia =H 
Dattopant Vinayakrao Kelkar és 
: Sey Calcutta 
N. Sundardas 7 
A gentleman Bombay 
Bakorbhai Ramdas Palna Madhrol 
* Arya Samaj’ Majigam 
Premji Lalji Parmar Digras 
Girdhar Makanji Javla 
Ramsing Bhaduriya Maheshpur 
* Sevak’ Karachi 
‘ Vanik : ” 
x Jain ; cS) 


Through Shah Harakhchand Panachand ,, 

* Sevapremi’ 9 

Mochi Madhavji Nanchand i 

Govamal Jivan Vegad Jubbulpore 

L. B. Koti Bhandara 

Sums from Ventra Payigadh 

E. Venkayya, 6; V. Subbayya, 2; K. 

V. Subbarao, 2;S. Rajgopalarao, 1-6-0; K. 
Virraghavarao, 1; V. Pichayya, 1; Ch. 
Rathaiyya, 1; B. Namayya, 1; B, Venka- 
tasubbaya, 1; K. Gopalswami, 1; K. 
Raghavaiyya, 1; V. Suryanarayanrao, 1; 
M. Venkayya, 1; P. Namaiyya, 1; V. 
Mukteshwarrao, 1; V. S. V. Narayanarao, 
1; P. Virbhadraiyya, 1; P. Venkataramaiyya, 
1; P. Appaiyya, 1; Ch. Venkatasubbayya, 
1; N. Venkatapaiyya, 1; Ch. Brahma- 
nandrao, 1; Miscellaneous Collections, 5-6-0. 


Dahyabhai Bhota Andheri 
Someshvar Harishankar Vaidya e 
Nirmala Dhanvantrai Desai Digras 
Manorbhai Babarbhai Patel Gondia 
Ashabhai Desaibhai Patel Gyobinagauk 
A gentleman a 
A Bhatia gentleman a 
The staff of Messrs. Khatao 

Vallabhdas & Co. Bombay 


Through ‘Navajivan’ Karyalaya a 
Ramkrishna Bhaishankar 


Purushottam, 101. 


Jani; 2; 
* Damodar Vanmalidas, 1; Sheth Maneklal 


50-0-0 
6-0-0 
10-0-0 
5-0-0 
5-0-0 
26-0-0 
50-0-0 
25-0-0 
10-0-0 
25-0-0 
5-0-0 
250-0-0 
2-0-0 
16-12-0 
10-0-0 
5-0-0 
2-6-0 
7-0-0 
5-0-0 
5-0-0 
3-0-0 
1-0-0 
25-0-0 
10-0-0 
5-0-0 
34-12-0 


1-4-0 
1-0-0 
5-0-0 

25-0-0 

15-0-0 
5-0-0 
5-0-0 


52-0-0 
1040-0 


Secretary, Gujarati Hitechchu Samaj, Multan 
Harkishandas Durlabhrai Jarivala, 7-4-0; 
Dayashankar Naranji Dave, 5-4-0; Motilal 
Mathurlal Vyas, 5; Lakshmishankar Dev- 
shankar Upadhyaya, 5-4-0; Chhotalal J. 
Patel; 5-4-0; A gentleman, 2. 
Amounts from Calcutta 
Mrs. Babu Chhajuramji Chaudhari, 100; 
Savitridevi, 45; Mahendrakumar Chaudhari, 
55; Pradyumnakumar Chaudhari, 11; 
Shamji Malji Chaudhari, 21; Bansidhar 
Sharma, 11; Mansaram, 11; Baijnathji 
Bhalotiya, 11; Mrs. Ramji Lalji Chaudhari, 


11; Mrs. Dilipsinh Chaudhari, ‘ 
Jamnadas Motiram, 5; Ramadhar 
Tivari, 2; Chimanlal A. Desai, 2; S. 
Sujna, 2; Satyavrat Desai, 2. 
Sheth Dungarshi Vasanji Bellari 
Harilal Nathubhai Kothari * 
I, Suryanarayana Atili 
Swami Sahajanand Sarasvati Simni 


Amounts from Bomay 
Hiralal Karsandas, 101; Ladha Kalyanji, 

25; Gokuldas Vallabhdas, 25; Lalbhai 
Mathurdas, 7; Mangaldas Chhotalal, 10; 
Shivjibhai Lakshmidas, 5; Chandulal 
Dahyabhai, 5; Hifajatali Adatali, 5; Kantilal 
Gokaldas, 5; Dr. Chhaganlal Hargovandas, 
5; Vishram Ramji, 5; Sundarji Khimji, 5. 
Biradarhussein Inayathussein, 5; Chunilal 

- Hemchand, 5; Chimanlal Ratanlal, 3; 
Currimbhai Naboobhai, 2; Sukhlal Jivaraj,2; 
Nemidas Kalyanji, 2; Gokuldas Lakshm- 
das, 2; B. Kalyandas 2; Maganlal Keshavy, 
2; Kalyanji Ravji, 1; Shankarlal Lallubhai,1: 
Bhailal Vithalbhai, 1; Kapadia Brothers, 1; 


? 


Chhotalal Dvarkadas, 1; Chhabildas Lallu- 


bhai, 1; Harmanbbai Lallubha, 1; 
Vithalbhai Lallubhai, 1; M. P. Vyas, 2, 
Kesarimal Trikamdas Akola 
V. N. Khanolkar Bombay 


Throuth ‘ Navajivan’ Karyalaya ss 

Patel travellers from Africa through 
Ravjibhai, 20; Dajubhai Patel, Pravasi from 
Africa, 1: C. P. Doshi & Co. 2; Jivabhai 
B. Patel, 25; Kapurchand Tribhovan, 1; 
Kanji Tulsidas Dikshit, 1; Mrs. Kamala- 
bai Manilal Kothari, 5; Jhaverlal Motilal. 
5; Pragji Ganesh, 2. 


A. M. Thankoti Secunderabad 
* Nirikshak Mandalna bandhuo’ Karachi 
Chhotalal H. Shroff Bombay 
Dhirajlal T. Sheth Bombay 
N. Ramachandran Montova 
Varjang Harji Rathod Chanyabasi 


Arjunbhai Ladha Mi 
Teachers of Samartha Vidyalaya Talegaon 


30-0-0 


300-0-0 


25-0-C 
10-0-0 
62-0-0 
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Purushottam Khimji Chauhan Jharia 

Through P. K. Chauhan a 
Viram Khimji Parmar, 5; Ramniklal J. 
Vaishnava, 1; Jadulal K. Dholakia, 1; 
Vallabhrai Thakkar, 1. 


Ramsing Bhaduria Maheshpur 
Baldev Lakshminarayana Gondiya 
Yamunadevi Manishankar Rishi Malad 
Gujaratis of Ajmer Ajmer 


Manjibhai Rathod, 5; Maganbhai Dolat- 
bhai Desai, 3; Mulprasad Pandya, 2; 
Mangaleshvar Bhatt, 1; Patel & Co., 5; 
Dahyabhai Chaturbhai Patel, 11; Chunilal 
Parikh, 2; Chunilal Soparivala, 2; Sundarlal 
Chhotalal, 2; Nathalal Sakarlal Dvivedi, 
2; Shantilal Desai, 1; Jamietram Pandya, 
1; Lalbhai Marphatia, 1; Chimanlal Gandhi, 
1; Chandravadan Shah, 1; Chandrakant 
Mehta, 1;  Sundarlal Bharuchvala, 1; 
Sakarlal Suratvala, 1; Chhotalal Joshi, 1; 
Purushottam Shah, 1; Nandshankar Lallu- 
bhai, 1; Dalchharam Godad, 1; K. J. 
Mehta, 1; A gentleman, 1; Gandalal Khadi- 
vala, 0-8-0; less money order commission 
0-8-0. 

Sums from Ajmer 

Jitmal Lunia, 10; Vaijnath Mahodaya, 
5; Kashinath Narayan Trivedi, 1-4-0; 
Gopivallabh Upadhyaya, 2; Narsinhdas 
Agraval, 1; Shivacharanlal Sharma, 1; 
Mukuta Biharilal, 1; Narotilalji, 0-8-0; 
Jagannathprasad, 0-8-0; Miscellaneous 
collections through Jitmal Lunia, 1-12-0. 

A Bengali sympathiser Khamgaon 
Through ‘ Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay 

A gentleman, 51; Devlakshmi Harisukh, 
3; Harisukh Harilal, 2; Popatlal Vedji, 10; 
Petroy Isaac, 3. 


Dvivedi Jagjivan Batukram Ujjain 
Kantabahen Bhagavanji a 
Ramachandrasing Yadava Pachhar. 


Citizens, through Bhagavati Sahai Sikandarrao 
Chunilal Damji Rangoon 
Mohanlal Valamji & Co. Karachi 
Mistri Motiram Dayaram = 

jJainath Pati Nawada 
Through “Navajivan’- Karyalaya Bombay 


Danabandar, tenants of Joshivala’s Mala, 
25; A gentleman, 10; Jubilee Mills clerks, 
23-8-0; Kachchhi Visha Oshwal Jain 
Pathshala and Vidyarthi Mandal, 18-10-3; 
Shrilal M. Bhatt, 5; Balubhai Maganlal, 
101; Durlabhbhai Morarji, 2; Bhagavanji 
Nagarji, 2; Chhotubhai Gopalji, 2: 


Dahyabhai Purushottam, 2;  Pragji 
Khandubhai, 2; Khandubhai Morarji, 2; 
A gentleman, 2: Chhotubhai Ranchhodji, 
2; Padmakar Maschharam Shukla, 2; 


Maganlal Haribhai, 2; Khandubhai Naranji, 
2; A gentleman, 1; A gentleman 1; Dolatrai 
Ambelal, 1; Pragji Fakirbhai, 1; Mohanbhai 


Nagar, 2; Bhagavanji Kalyanji, i: 
Govindji Makanji, 1; Odhavji Harjivan, 2; 
Shankarlal Gandabhai, 1;  Ambalal 


20-0-0 
8-0-0 


2-0-0 
50-0-0 
2-0-0 
50-0-0 


25-0-0 


10-0-0 
69-0-0 


2-4-0 
2-0-0 
5-0-0 
51-0-0 
15-0-0 
25-0-0 
25-0-0 
10-0-0 
224-10-3 


Ranchhodji Patel, 2; Narmadashankar 

Purushottam, 1; Ramniklal Mohanlal, 2; 

Chhagamlal Bhatt, 1; Amritlal Durga- 

shankar, 0-8-0; Natavarlal Punjalal, 2. 
The Yuvak Mandal and Patel 


brothers Makawa 
Popatlal Dharshi Lohana Bombay 
Secretary, Gujarat Kurhar Sangh Karachi 
N. M. Shah Talegaon 
Devshi Sankalchand Calcutta 
Nanalal M. Shah Morar 
M. R. Bhatt, ja 
K. G. Shankar Quilone 
Through Mansing Kachra Lanmadaw 
Through ‘Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay 


A. M. Bole, 10; Chhaganlal Gandabhai, 1; 
A gentleman, through Mavji Dharamshi,10. 


Lalchand & Lakshmichand Calcutta 
Ramchand Rajaram Vajaj Shikarpur 
A gentleman Bombay 
Citizens of Damoh Damoh 


R. R. Dube, through B. N. Gupta Morar 
B. N. Gupta 2 

Nathabhai Ishvarbhai Patel 
Chhotalal Kalyanji Thakkar e 
Jayaram Vishnu Vaidya Devrukh 
Sanatana Dharma College Students Lahore 


Nagpur City 


Ramji Bhagavanji Argaon 
Apabhai B. Patel Piluda 
K. Jogeshvarrao Bombay 
Through S. V. Desai Calcutta 


Sajjankumarji Chaudhri, 100; Murlidharji 
Somani, 51; Raghunathprasadji Poddar, 
21; | Lakshmanprasadji Poddar, 21; 
Hanumanprasadji Poddar, 21; Ghasiramji 
Poddar, 11; Govardhandasji Gujarati, 50; 
Lakshmandasji Gujarati, 25. 


R. D. Vadekar Poona 
Machchhukantha Modh Brahman 
Vidyottejak Mandal Bombay 
T. D. Pustake Ujjain 
Marghabhai Babarbhai Patel Nagpur City 
Through Nathalal Calcutta 
Through ‘Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay 


Bai Divali, 11; Vallabhji Govindji, 
30; Workers at the Hala Bhatia Mahajan 
Vadi of Bombay, 100; A gentleman, 11. 
Collections from Guntur District Guntur 
Collections from Pedarvu, 20; from 
Bapatta, 31-1-0; from Repale, 30=15-6; 
from Dhulipadi, 14; less M. O. charges, 
0-5-6. 


Messrs. Thakorlal Hiralal & Co. Calcutta 
Though Vadilal Vrajlal & Co. Bombay 
Vadilal Vrajlal & Co., 25; Kababhai 


Jagjivan, 25; Chandulal Mulchand, & 
Tarachand Narbheram, 11; Jamnadas 
Chaturdas, 11; M. Bhogtlal & Co., 10; 
Mohanlal Dalichand, 10; Lakshmichand 
Jagjivan, 7; Tribhuvandas Fatehchand, 5; 
Shivial Nagindas 5; Nagindas Ranchhoddas, 
5; Jethabhai Govindbhai, 5: Himatram 
Ojha, 5; Hiralal Mulchand, 5; Guljarimal 


30-0-0 
6-6-0 
25-0-0 
25-0-0 
5-0-0 
12-0-0 
12-0-0 
5-0-0 
350-0-0 
21-0-0 


10-0-0 
10-0-0 
5-0-0 
10-0-0 
3--0—0 
2-0-0 
1-0-0 
1-0-0 
15-0-0 
23-12-0 
10-0-0 
3-0-0 
2000-0 
300-0-0 


5-0-6 


10-0-0 
16-0-0 
10+0-0 

300-0-0 

152-0-0 


95-11-0 


50-0-0 
168-0—-0 
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& Co., 5; Vanmali Bhikhabhai, 5; Lalji 
Dharamshi, 5; Ramji Karsanji, 5; Chunilal 
Harakhji, 2;  Jagjivandas Keshavji, 2; 
Amritlal Oghadlal, 2; Chandulal Vakil, 2. 


D. K. Mathure Lashkar 
Manilal Motiram Trivedi Lahore 
Thakordas Nanabhai Bombay 
Eka Sevak Gondiya 
Khemabhai Amardas Patel Balisana 
K. Punaiya Karachi 
Through Lalchand Pakpattan 


Through ‘Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay 
H. M. Dave, 1; Dolatram Acharya, 5. 


Gujarati Residents Jamshedpur 
G. R. Gogate Bhusaval 
Through President, Bihar 

Provincial Youth League Kusunda 


Babu Trikamchand Chodhri, 10; Manager 
Jasodanand Dulal, 5; Vajeshankar Juthabhai, 
5; Agentleman, 5; Babu Shivabaransing, 
2-8-0; Mehta Amarchand Kanji, 2-8-0; 
Babu Jagannath Agraval, 2-8-0; Babu 
Sovalal Agraval, 2-8-0; Bherubaksha 
Fulchand, 2; Dr. S. Vishvas, 2; Sevakram 
Gunjram, 1-8-0; Hematlalram Mahuri, 
1; Bhagalram Budhanram, 1; Jarilal Shyam- 
Jal, 1; Kaluram  Agraval, 1;  Shivilal 
Mahavirlal, 1; Surajmal° Sovalal, 1; 
Bakshiram L., 1; Zumarlal Agraval 1; 
Prabhudayal Agraval, 1; Nandlal Chinaram, 
1; Babulal Shivagovind, 1; Nevatram 
Faguram, 1; Uditram 1; Ramprasad 
Shrilal, 1; Shrikisan Mahadevlal, 1; 
Miscellaneous collections, 14-8-0. 


Through C. V. Krishna Nellore 
Rajanikant Gupta Dhacca 
Havitri Lahore 
M. R. Krishnaswami Dombivala 
Deshpremi Chakradharpur 
Manilal Sheth & Co. Calcutta 
Eka Behn, through Mavji D. Bombay 
Collections by Govind Vallabh Pant Nainital 
Vitthaldas Nathubhai Shah Moulmein 
Somabhai Harilal Shah Mau 
Collections at Haldour Kasba Haldour 


Through Tambakuvala Khimji Mulji Bombay 
Jethabhai Dipchand, 10; Manilal Ran- 
chhoddas, 10; Mukadam Babaji Khimji, 
13; Sakarchand Mansukhbhai, 7; Jayasen- 
bhai Kilabhai, 5; Tribhuvandas Ganda- 
bhai, 5; Ibrahimbhai Salemahomed, 
15; Shankatam Gopal Master, 3; Patel 
Dwarkadas Hathibhai, 5; Naran Atmaram, 
5; Vanechand Keshavchand, 3: «Patel 
Tulsibhai Haribhai, 5; Nanji Damodar, ef 
Vittbaldas Ranchhoddas, 3; Manilal Vraj- 
das, 2; Fulchand Kanji, 2; Shamji Ran- 
chhod, 1; Khubchand Nathabhai, 1; Vani 
Dattatreya Ganesh, 1; Kantilal Nanalal, 5, 


Maneklal Popatchand, 5; Thakar Ranchhod- 


das Govindji, 2; Kevalram Dalpatram, ai 
Vitthal Lakshman Vaikunth, 1; Shankarlal 
Narottamdas, 2; Thakkar Ranchhod Rupji 
Trikamji, 2; Himathal Chhotalal, 1; Murarji 


Lalji, 3. 


15-0-0 
10-12-0 
51-0-0 
2-0-0 
4-0-0 
10-0-0 
43-0-0 
6-0-0 


108-0-0 
100-0-0 


70-0-0 


125-0-0 
10-0-0 
25-0-0 

1-0-0 
9-0-0 
7-0-0 
10-0-0 
105-0-0 


6-0-0 | 


2-0-0 
30-0--0 
121-0-0 


AMOUNTS RECEIVED AT THE ASHRAM 


Previously acknowledged in 


Young India of 5-7-1928 Rs. 39,327-11--9 
Kodumal Khanchand Larkhana 0-8-0 
Parvatidevi L. 10-0-0 
Jagannath Ganpat Dhavan Avas 50-0-0 
Mulchandra Gupta Khajuha 5-0-0 
Harigopal Hari Bulandshahar 8-0-0 
Motilal Jain Bigore 5-0-0 
B. Y. Muguled , Barasi  30-0-0 
Alapana Thalu' Nidaduol _—_17-5-0 
Congress Commitige Raibareli 17-0-0 
Mohiuddin Co. Posasaram 4-14-0 
N. Y. Subaram Brahmankodur 35-0-0 
Birendra Bahadursinh Nainital 20-0-0 


Through V. M. Prasadrao Guruvareddipalem 31-14-60 


V. Subbareddi, 1; V. Subbareddi, son 
of Ankireddi, 1; D. Akkireddi, 1; B. 
Ankireddi, 0-8-0; P. Kotireddi, 1; N. 
Brahmareddi, 1; “N. Venkatasubbareddi, 
son of Yallamandareddi, 0-4-0; A. 
Venkatasubbareddi, O-4-0; B. Rama- 
chandrayya, 0-8-0; N. Nagireddi, son of 
Ramaswami, 0-8-0; N. Kotireddi, son 
of Vengareddi, 0-8-0; N. Nagireddi, son 
of Narapareddi, 0-8-0; .S. Venkatadri, 
0-4-0; M. Rangareddi, son of Kotireddi, 
1; K. Gopalreddi, 0-4-0; M. Virareddi, 
1; K. Bapireddi, son of Krishnareddi, 1; 
B. Gangireddi, 1; B. Kotireddi, 1; I. 
Lakshmaseddi, 1; B. Venkatasubbareddi, 
0-8-0; N. Nagireddi, son of Subbareddi, 
1; N. Venkataswami, 0-8-0; K. Narasa- 
reddi son of Narapareddi, 0-8-0; B. 
Pullareddi, 1; G. Venkatasubbisetti, 0-8-0; 
B. Chimpirireddi, 0-8-0; M. Rama- 
chandrareddi, 0-6-0; K. Mallayya, 0-8-0; 
K. Krishnareddi, 0~4-0; M. Kondareddi, 
0-4-0: C. Venkatramireddi, 0-8-0; M. 
Rangareddi, son of Jogireddi, 0-4-0; A. 
Lakshmareddi, 0-4-0; Daudu Viraswami, 
0-8-0.. 

Nelatur village—A sympathiser, 4; 
D. Viraraghavareddi, 0-80; V. Guruva- 
reddi, 1; D. Lashmareddi, son of 
Chenchupapireddi, 0-8-0; K. Chennareddi, 
0-8-0; Sunkara Viraraghavareddi, 1; N. 
Ankireddi, O-8-0; D. Lakshmareddi, son 
of Kotireddi, 1: D. Venkatasubbareddi, 1. 


Doctor Lahiasing Sety Sarsagodha 47-6--0 
Congress Committee Muktasar 49-8-0 
R. D. Pradhan Chandgadh 30-7-0 
Nigahiamal Secy. Seva Samiti Nadaun Kangra 25-0~0 
Kadati Vaikatia Penumantra 133-9-0 
S. Ramnath & Uchin Srinivas Bombay 21-8-0 
K. G. Mathur Ganganagar 25-0-0 
Digumarti Janakibai Vizagapatam 5-0-0 
Kabirilal Dukandar Kangra 16-4-0 
Kipalising Tatagan)j 22-0-0 
Bhagvandas Sakkar 5-0~0 
Citizens of Masulipatam Masulipatam 86-1-3 


Hanumantarao, 2; M. Satyavatamma, 1; 


ee ee 


Dr. K. Ahobalrao, 2; N. Saraswatamma, 
1; M. Kamalamma, 1; V. Chinnayyarao, 
loote PY Alwar, 1;- Be Gangaraca::}¢ 
Y. Dakshinamurti, 2; S. R. Y. Kodanda- 
ramayya 2; M. Shivaramakrisnnayya, 1; 
V. Udayabhimaraj, 1; P. Subrahmanya 
1; Dr. K. Keshavrao, 1; Ch. Narasimham, 
5; Y.Mangayya, 5; M.L.N. Gupta, 1; V. 
Naransimham, 1; R. Ramachandrayya, 1; 
Dr. K. Sitapati, 1; K. Chidambararao, 1; 
Dr. V. Durganageshvararao, 1; P, Krishna- 
murti, 1; Puvvada, 5; 
Narasimham, 1; V. Ramrao 1; K. Patta- 
bhiramayya, 2; P. Venkatanarayan, 1; V, 
Sitaramayya, 1; P. Krishnarao, 1; K. 
Madhavrao, 1; I. Sitaramarao, 1; A Sub- 
barao, 2; V. S. Avadhani, 1; V, 
Vasudevashastri 1; Shri Ramamurti, 1: 
P. Punnayya, 1; M. Sadanandam, 1; Shri 
Vaikhanasashrama, 7-4-0; Collections less 
than one rupee and collections at the 
meeting piace at Tilak Chowk held on 
12-6-1928, 21~13-3. 


Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi Kanpur 
President Town Congress Committee Tenali 


Bhagvandas V. Sharma Navabshah 
Madhavlal Bhailal Shah Baroda 
G, Sharma & D. Anantvarma Gantur 
A gentleman Gwaliar 
D. V. Subarayudu Devaraya 
Shriprakash, Sevashram Benares 


Shantikumar Narottamdas M Orarji Bombay 
Hind Mahila Samaj 


Through Chiranjilal Pyarelal 


Bombay 
Hapur 


Lakshminarayanji, 8; Chiranjilal Pyarelal, 
4, Raghunathprasadji, 3; Kashinathji, 2; 
Vidyalalji Munim, 1; Murarilalji Munim, 
1; Sukhvanshlalji Munim, 1; Gangasharanji 
Mukhtiar, 1; Chandrasenji Mukhtiar, 1; 
Lakshminarayanji Sheth, 2; 


Messrs. Jalbhoy & Co. Karachi 
Thakordas Derikhana 
Jagannath Pande Khair 
Deshraj Bharatpur 
Shaligramji Narayandasji Bombay 
Kavasji Pestonji Lucknow 
Shivanathsinh- Manchhra 
Durgaprasadji Ajmer 
A sympathiser Horganj 
Citizens Katur 
Secretary Congress Committee Sirsah 


Contribution of Calicut & Waenad 
Chelapuram 
Through President Congress Committee Rohri 
Sheth Dholandas, 10; Sugumal, 5; 
Hotchand, 2-8-0; Keswani, 2; Lakhasing, 
1-4-0; Jeramdas, 1; Dewan Metharam, 1; 
Pamnani, 2; Jotaldas, 1-4-0; Hirasing, 
1-4-0; Parasram, 0-5-0; Khialdas, 0-10-0: 
Bhai Tulsimal, 0-5-0; Anonymous, 0-8-0, 


K. Sanayya, 1; A. 
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100-0-0 
116-0-0 
100-0-0 
5-0--0 
116-0-0 
100-0-0 
5-0-0 
50-0-0 
250-0-0 
150-0-6 
24-0-0 


9-14-0 
25-0-0 
7-4-0 
10-0-0 
25-0-0 
10-0-0 
2-0-0 
20-0-0 
1-0-0 
65-0-0 
109-14-0 


100-0-0 


29=0-0 


Through Panjab National Bank Lyalpur 218-0-0 
Pt.Lachhman Das, 30; L. Gyan Chand, 15; 

L. Gurumukh Chand, 5; L. Darya Bal, 25; 

K. L. Sindhi, 2; “A”, 2: M. Hoshnak Rai, 

5; Sardar Sant Singh, 20; L. Chandar Bhan, 

7; L. Mehr Chand, 5; Master Gurditta 

Ram, 10; Ch. Jai Ram Das, 2; L. Ram 

Kishan, 5; L. Devi Ditta Mal 5; Rai 

Dhanpat Rai 50; L. Chaman Lal, 10; Mian 

Abdul Rahim, 10; L. Bodh Raj Vohra. 10. 

Secy. Buyers & Shippers’ Chamber Karachi 751-0-G 
Dr. Chunilal Bhatia Amritsar 51-0-G 
B. Uttamsing & Sons x 25-0-0: 
Pt. Amarnath Sharma BS 21-0-0 
Collections in Lahore Lahore 168-5-3 
Pindi Bhandar Lahore 130-0-0 
Three friends Jaipur 3-0-0 
Mukti Dhulia 15-6-0 
Mr. & Mrs. Birendra Bahadur Sinh ‘Karaman 10-0-0 
Patidars of Calicut Calicut 25-0-0 
L. Mohanlal Gujranwala 50-0-0: 
Secretary Dt.Congress Committee Firojabad «5-0-0 
Through Ramkumar Bhuwalka Calcutta 181]-0-0 
Rawatmalji Nopani, 50; Ramkumar 

Bhuwalka, 11; Dayaramji Poddar, 2; 

Ganpatram Brahman, 1; Motilalji Lat, 5; 

Gaurishankar Goenka, 5; Nagendranath 

Bose, 2; Chandi Charan Chodhri, 2; 

Baijnathji Kedia, 11; Babulalji Rajgadia, 11; 

Prabhudayalji H., 25; Jugalkishore Layelka, 

21; Sitaramji Sekhsaria, 11; Madanlal Joshi, 

5; Vasantlalji Murarka, 4; Narmada Prasad 

Eats; 
2nd Instalment through L. B. Koti 

Narbdipura Bhandara  10-0-¢: 
G. R. Joshi, 1; G. V. Abhyanker, 1: 

V. R. Pendherker, 0-8-0; O. V. Apte, 1; 

H. E.. - Khot, -0-8-0;- P. A. - Pandit, 2; 

A gentleman, 1; A_ gentleman, 13; 

Bhagwandas, 2. 

Keshavlal V. Dvivedi Umreth 5-0-0: 
Gujarat Mitra Mandal Amritsar 201-0-0 
Gujarat Bandhu Mandal Burma 171-0-0 
Marwadi Natya Parishad Bombay 1,408-11-6 
Taluri Surya Narayan Chhaglu 10-0-9 
K, L. Sharma Agra 31-0-0: 
Sarsvatidevi Balamau 50-0-0: 
National School Kalur 43-8-0 
Ramanlal B. Patel Bombay 2-0-0: 
The Peoples’ Own Prov. & Gen. 

Insurance Co. Poona 25-0-0 
Nikunja Biharidas Sirajganj 20-0-0: 
Secretary Utkal Provincial Congress 

Committee Cuttack 45-00: 
Manoharlal Bhandari Lahore 5-0-0 
Guljarilal Sharma Hardoi 10-0-0 
Through Shiva Dayal Meerut Camp 50-0-0 
Jagatnarain Pande Deoria 10-0-9 
S. Sanmukhsinhiji Jihal 83-0-0 
District Congress Committee Allahabad 38-12-3 
Kashinath Farukhabad 0-2-0: 


July 12, 1928 


Total Rs. 45,351-13-0 
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The Poverty Problem in India 
By C. N. Vakil : 
University Professor of Economics, Bombay 
II 
II. Whether India is richer or poorer to-day 
than 25 years ago? 

The answer to the question whether India is richer 
or poorer to-day than she was, say, 25 years or a longer 
period ago involves statistical investigations of an 
extremely complicated nature. The Indian Economic 
Enquiry Committee presided over by Sir M. Visveswaraya 
recently reported about the inadequacy of the material 
for an accurate concjusion on the subject even for 
recent years. They have sugpested elaborate changes 
for overhauling the machinery of collecting statistical 
data which would be useful for such and other 
allied purposes. But these recommendations have been 
shelved. 

In spite of this, estimates have been made from 
time to time of the average per head income of the 
people of India. These estimates must be taken with 
great caution, because in addition to the inadequacy 
of the statistical data on which they are based the 
method employed in each case is different: In the 
absence of better estimates, however, they may be taken 
for what they are worth as showing at least the 
general tendency. 


The estimates* are as under: 


Year Averdge income per head Author 

in British India 
1871 Rs. 20 Dadabhoy Naoroji 
1881 wea Sir David Barbour 
1901 =p Oe 1) Lord Curzon 
1911 ee | Mr. Findlay Sh rras 
1921 » 74 Mr. K. J. Khambatta 


The increase in the per head income as sen in 
this table is however not real. What we want is 
to ascertain the growth, if any, in the real weal.h of 
the people, as ‘measured in consumable commodities. 
In order to convert the nominal money income into 
real income, we must have resort to the index numbers 
of the general price-level in the country during these 
years, which will tell us the purchasing power of the 
rupee at each of these different dates and thus enable 
us to make a proper comparison of these figures. 

*For a summary of the methods employed in each case and 


other relevant details see C. N. Vakil “ Financial Developments in 
Modern India,” pages 516-21. 


The index numbers of prices in India are given in 
the following table* along with the average income: 


Year Per head income Index Nos. of prices 
Rs. 
1871 20 93 
1881 27 100 
1891 not known 110 
1901 30 120 
1911 50 140 
1921 74 378 (1920). 


We know that prices have fallen in India since 
1921 and the index number for a recent year, say 1927, 
would therefore be smaller. But the per head income 
would also be smaller in almost the same proportion 
because it measures the production of all goods in 
the country in terms of money by means of current 
prices. The only difference will be that due toa 
material increase or decrease in the volume of produ- 
ction in recent years as against that in 1921. But we 
can safely ignore the difference and say that the tendency 
shown in the above figures is generally true to-day. 

The estimate for 1881 was the first made officially 
and if we therefore take it as the basis of comparison 
we shall be erring on the safe side. On this basis 
we find that the money income increases from Rs. 27 
in 1881 to Rs. 74 in 1921 or in the proportion of 100 
to 274. During the same period rupee prices have 
increased from 100 to 378. This means that in order 
to have the same real income in 1921 as in 1881 we 
must have Rs. 378 in 1921 as against Rs. 100 in 1881. 
We find however that we have only Rs. 274 in 1921 
as against the required sum of Rs.378, which shows 
that the average Indian is.poorer today to the extent of 
1—274/378 or nearly 2/7, or weare poorer today than 


40 or 50 years ago. 
(To be continued ) 


For South Africa Indians 
A cable from the Secretary, South African Indian 


‘Congress, Johannesburg, says: 


‘© Condonation scheme accepted. Illegal entrants 
in the Union now in India must either return 
before 30in September next or send applications 
to reach before that date the Commissioner, Asiatic 
Affairs, Pretoria. After sending applications they 
must return to the Union before 30th March 1929. 
Give wide newspaper publicity all parts India.” 
"This ends the agitation that was going on in South 

Africa in respect of the condonation scheme and was 


* See “ Currency snd Prices in India " by C_N. Vakil and §, K. 


Muranjan, page 308. 
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making the Rt. Hon. Sastri’s position difficult and 
causing an anxious time in South Africa as well as 
here. Jet those Indians, who have domiciled rights 
in South Africa, are holders of certificates and are 
desirous of availing themselves of the right of return, 
make haste to send their applications so as to reach 
the Commissioner of Asiatic Affairs, Pretoria, on or 
before the 30th September next; unless they propose 
to proceed to South Africa themselves so as to reach 
there before that date. Each applicant should give 
full particulars, giving name, address, occupation, date 
and number of certificate and disclose all relevant facts. 
The application should be sent by registered post in 
good time. I wish that I could give more definite 
guidance. Not having got the application form or any 
text of the scheme before me, I am powerless to do 
so. And whilst I hope to publish further information 
as fast as I get it, let no one delay sending his 
application pending the receipt of further and fuller 
information. M. K. G. 


The Facts about India 


A Reply to Miss Mayo 


(By C. F. Andrews ) 
a 

Those who come to the East from England and 
America have often great difficulty in understanding 
for the first time, what an ancient civilisation involves 
and how carefully it must be handled if vandalism is 
not to ensue. 

For the North of Europe and America are both 
comparatively modern in their own civilisations, They 
represent a New World, which has gone completely 
out of touch with the world of antiquity. It has often 
been noticed that the peoples of Southern Europe 
have less race prejudice and passion than the North. 
They have also more powers of Sympathy with the 
tropical peoples. This, to a certain extent, is due to 
the fact that the civilisation of the South of Europe 
is older in character, and therefore more akin to the 
immemorial East. One of the most pressing immediate 
dangers of the modern age lies in the fact, that 
material power in the world is rapidly passing north- 
ward, away from the tropical climates, while at the 
same time the North, owing to its comparative newness, 
has not yet attained the capacity to understand an 
ancient system of civilisation differing from its own. 

The New World of the North has to learn rever- 
ence. It may have cleared away some of its own 
outer evils, but ithas not yet conquered the immeasurable 
inner life. It may have heaped up riches and stored 
them in barns, saying, ‘Soul, take thine ease’”* but it 
has not had time to listen to the still small voice 
within saying, ‘Thou fool! This night shall thy soul 
be required of thee’. There is not’ that courage of 
renunciation which responds to the question, ‘ What 
shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ?’ 

The world is becoming smaller every day; countries 
and civilisations are drawing nearer to one another, 
Owing to the rapid conquests of science. But for the 
cold North to ‘bestride the world like a Colossus’ 
solely because of its greater vigour and its new 
inventions of aeroplanes and machine-guns, —this may 
look for a time magnificent as a feat of strength, but 
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it may also contain concentrated all the bad moral 
qualities of the’ bully and the brute. 

In sanitary and other matters, the Northern powers 
of the world, in their own dominions, had the good 
fortune to start with a new geographical area 
untrammelled by the accumulations of the past. But 
the Ancient East, where civilisation first began, had 
its own insanitation already inveterately established. 
This could not be cleared away ina single night 
in order to make a fresh start. .Humanity does not 
grow in that way. 

The Modern World of the North had, as it were, 
a clean slate. Nothing had to be rubbed off. But in 
the East, the human race had already driven its roots 
far down into the soil. Humanity there had carefully 
to guard its own inner treasures, which are of 
priceless value to mankind. These are specially needed 
in days of rush and haste, when slow and mature 
thinking is at a discount on account of the vastly 
accelerated speed at which human life is being carried 
on. 

It has been necessary to refer to all this, because 
Miss Mayo’s book, by its sudden appearance, is one 
of the most alarming symptoms of the new era. It 
warns us about the things that have specially to be 
avoided in the future. For if the whole world is to 
meet at last on equal terms, it is essential to learn 
manners, 

The design of this book, with its superior air of 
haughty and _ impatient contempt, is all the more 
intolerable, because it is inflicted on a subject people. 
Material resistance had been crushed in India long ago. 
For over a hundred and fifty years India has been 
held in subjection and ruled by others. The Mutiny 
of 1857 was wiped out in blood and followed by acts 
of vengeance deliberately intended to crush all spirit 
of independence in the future. 

Meanwhile, on other sides and in other ways, 
India’s innate genius sought to raise its head above 
defeat. Subdued by force on the material plane, 
India had still the distinction of giving a new spiritual 
impulse to mankind. But Miss Mayo has set out to destroy 
that last distinction, She determined, as she openly declared 
in so many words, to prick the bubble of India’s 
spirituality. This she attempted to do by publicly 
inspecting India’s drains and finding them choked 
with rubbish. 

It would be difficult for any living writer to deal 
amore deliberately sinister blow at India than this; 
and unfortunately there can be very little question that 
she has understood exactly what she set out and 
attempted to do. It has been rightly said that never 
since Amritsar has India felt so deep a humiliation. 

But there is one thing that she appears to have 
forgotten. The insolence of superiority is a double-edged 
weapon. It turns back like a knife upon the hand 
that uses it. India has felt the wound of this book in 
a way that no insult in modern literature has ever 
touched. her sensitive nature before. It has roused 
within her a spirit, which has made Ir go back to 
her true self and cease to imitate blindly the West any 
longer. She has made her appeal against the gross in- 
Justice of this book to a higher power than that of 
man, and it will not be made in vain, 

(To be continued ) 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gendhi ) 


Face to Face with Ahimsa 


My object was to inquire into the condition of the 
Champaran agriculturists and understand their grievances 
against the indigo planters. For this purpose it was 
necessary that I should meet thousands of the ryots. 
But I deemed it essential, before starting on my inquiry, 
to know the planters’ side of the case and see the 


Commissioner of the Division. I sought and was granted 
appointments with both. 


The Secretary of the Planters’ Association told me 
plainly that I was an outsider and that I had no busi- 
ness to come between the planters and their tenants, 
but if I had any representation to make, I might 
submit it in writing. I politely told him that I did 
not regard myself as an outsider, and that I had every 


right to inquire into the condition of the tenants if they 
desired me to do so. 


The Commissioner, on whom I called, proceeded 
to bully me and advised me forthwith to leave Tirhut. 

I acquainted my co-workers with all this, and told 
them that there was a likelihood of Government 
stopping me from proceeding further and that I might 
have to go to jail earlier than I had expected, and that 
if I was to be arrested it would be best that the 
arrest should take place in Motihari and if possible 
in Bettiah. It was advisable, therefore, that I should 
go to those places as early as possible. 


Champaran is a district of the Tirhut division and 
Motihari is its headquarters. Rajkumar Shukla’s place 
was in the vicinity of Bettiah and the tenants belonging 
to the Kothis in its neighbourhood were the poorest 
in the district. Rajkumar Shukla wanted me _ to see 
them and I was equally anxious to do so. 

So I started with my co-workers for Motihari the 
same day. Babu Gorakhprasad harboured us in his 
home which became a caravanserai. It could hardly 
contain us all. The very same day we heard that 
abcut five miles from Motihari a tenant had been ill- 
treated. It was decided that in company with Babu 
Dharanidharprasad I should go and see him the next 
morning, and we accordingly set off for the place on 
elephant’s back. An elephant by the way is about as 
common in Champaran as a bullock-cart in Gujarat. 
We had scarcely gone half way when a _ messenger 
from the Police Superintendent overtook us and said 
that the latter had sent his compliments. I saw what 
he meant. Having left Dharanidharbabu to proceed ‘uv 
the original destination, I got into the hired carriage 
which the messenger had brought. He then served on 
me a notice to leave Champaran, and drove me to fy 
place. On, his asking me to acknowledge service of 
‘notice, I wrote to the effect that I did not propose to 
comply with it and leave Champaran till my inquiry 
was finished. Thereupon I received a summons to 
take my trial the next day for disobeying the order 
to leave Champaran. 

I kept awake that whole night writing letters and 
giving necessary instructions to Babu Brajakishoreprasad. 

The news of the notice and the summons spread 
*‘like wildfire and I was told that Motihari that day 


-PART V--CHAPTER XIV 


witnessed unprecedented scenes. Gotakhbabu’s house 
and the court house overflowed with men. Fortunately 
I had finished all my work during the night and so 
was able to cope with the crowds. My companions 
proved the greatest help. They occupied themselves 


with regulating the crowds, for the latter followed meé 
wherever I went. 


A sort of friendliness sprang ‘up between the 
officials—Collector, Magistrate, Police Superintendent— 
and myself. I might have legally resisfed the notices 
setved on me. Instead I accepted them all, and my 
conduct towards the officials was correct. They thus 
saw that I did not want to offend them personally, 
but that I wanted to offer civil resistance to their 
orders. In this way they were put at ease, and instead 
of harassing me they gladly availed themselves of my 
and my co-workers’ co-operation in regulating the crowds: 
But it was an ocular demonstration to them of the 
fact that their authority was shaken. The people 
had for the moment lost all fear of punishment, and 


yielded obedience to the power of love which their 
new friend exercised. 


It should be remembered that no one knew me in 
Champaran. The peasants were all ignorant. Champaran, 
being far up north of the Ganges, and right at the 
foot of the Himalayas in close proximity to Nepal, 
was cut off from the rest of India. The Congress was 
practically unknown in those parts. Even those who had 
heard the name of the Congress shrank from joining it 
or even mentioning it. And now the Congress and its 
members had entered this land, though not in the 
name of the Congress, yet in a far more real sense. 

In consultation with my co-workers I had decided 
that nothing should be done in the name of the 
Congress, What we wanted was work and not name, 
substance and not shadow. For the name of the 
Congress was the bete noire of the Government and 
their controllers—the planters. 
was a byword for lawyers’ wrangles, evasion of law 
through legal loopholes, a byword for bomb arid 
anarchical crime and for diplomacy and _ hypocrisy. 
We had to disillusion them both. Therefore we had 
decided not to mention the name of the Congress, and 
not to acquaint the peasants with the organisation 
called the Congress. It was enough, we had thought, 


if they underst:od and followed the of the 
Congress, instead .f its letter. 


No emissaries had therefore been sent there, openly 
or secretly, on behalf of the Congress to prepare the 
ground for our arrival. Rajkumar Shukla was incapable 
of reaching the thousands of peasants. No _ political 
work had yet been done amongst them. The - world 
outside Champaran was not known to them. And yet 
they received me as though we had been age-long 
friends. It is no exaggeration but the literal truth to say 
that in this meeting with the peasanis I was face to 
face with God, Ahimsa and Truth. 

When I come to cxamine my title to this realisa- 
tion, I find nothing but my love for the people. And 
this in turn is nothing but an expression of my 
upshakeable faith in Ahimsa. 


To them the Congress 


spirit 
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That day in Champatan was an unforgettable event 
in my life, and a red-letter day for the peasants and 
for me. 

According to the law I was to be on my trial, ‘but 
truly speaking Government was to be on its trial. 
The Commissioner only succeeded in trapping Govern- 
ment in the net which he had spread for me. : 

(‘Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Young India 


Non-Cooperation or Civil Resistance ? 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Fear has been entertained in Government circles 
that the movement going on in Bardoli is one of 
hon-cooperation. It is necessary therefore to distinguish 
between non-cooperation and civil resistance. Both are 
included in the wider term Satyagraha which covers 
any and every effort based on truth and non-violence. 
The term noh-cooperation was designed to iiclude 
among other things the items named in the programme 
of 1920 at the special session of the Congress at 
Calcutta and re-affirmed the same year at Nagpur with 
the object of attaining Swaraj. Under it no negotiation 
with or petition to the Government of the day was 
possible except for the purpose of attaining Swaraj. 
Whatever the Bardoli struggle may be, it clearly is 
not a struggle for the direct attainment of Swaraj. 
That every such awakening, every such effort as 
that of Bardoli brings Swaraj nearer and may 
bring it nearer even than any direct effort is 
undoubtedly true. But the struggle of Bardoli 
is to seek redress of a specific grievance. It ceases 
the moment the grievance is redressed. The method 
adopted in the first instance was through conventional 
ptayer and petition. And when the conventional 
method failed utterly, the people of Bardoli invited 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel to lead them in civi] resistance. 
The civil resistance does not mean even civil dis- 
obedience of the laws and rules promulgated by constituted 
authority. It simply means non-payment of a portion 
of a tax which former the aggrieved ryots contend 
has béen improperly and unjustly imposed on them. 
This is tantamount to the repudiation by a private 
debtor of a part of the debt claimed by his creditor 
as due to him. If itis the right of a private person 
to refuse payment of a debt he does not admit, it 
is equally the right of the ryot to refuse to pay 
an imposition which he believes to be unjust, 
But it is not the purpose here to prove the correctness 
of the action of the people of Bardoli. My purpose 
is to distinguish between non-cooperation with attain- 
ment of Swaraj as its object and civil r 
that of Bardoli with the redress of a Specific grievance 
as its object. This I hope is now made clear beyond 
doubt. That Sjt. Vallabhbhgi and the majority of the 
workers under his command Ate confirmed non- 
coopetators is beside the point. The jori 
those whom they represent are ee * 

a not. National nop- 
Cooperation is suspended. The personal creed of a 
tha lsd of thoes who ane Lehane eet 

plessly cooperators, 
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What is ‘ Constitutional Agitation ’ > 


Sjt. C. Y. Chintamani has rendered public service 
as much by his whole-hearted approval of the Bardoli 
Satyagraha, as by his emphatic declaration, that “ it is 
not in the least inconsistent with the principles of 
Liberalism as I understand them or the importance of 
the misunderstood term ‘ constitutional agitation’ for 
one to support the Bardolt Satyagraha.” “If it were,’ 
he added, “it would be sométhing seriously wrong 
both with Liberalism and constitutional agitation,’ and 
he cited in his support the classic pronouncement of 
Gokhale in 1907. 

In these days when every now ahd then the 
question whether ah agitation is ‘constitutional’ or 
not crops up like King Charles’ head, it may be of 
interest to turn to this pronouncement. The subject 
of the speech was ‘The work before us,’ and if fot 
that work reliance was to be placed on constitutional 
agitation, Gokhale said he would attempt to frame an 
answer to the question— What was constitutional 
agitation? “ Constitutional agitation,’’ he said, “ was 
agitation by methods which they were entitled to adopt 
to bring about the changes they desired through the 
agittn of constituted authorities. Thus defined, the field 
of constitutional agitation was a very wide dne. But there 
were two essential conditions — one, that the methods 
adopted were such as they were entitled to employ, and 
secondly, that the changes desired must be obtained 
only through the action of constituted authorities 
by bringing to bear on them the pressure of public 
opinion. Now what were the” methods they were 
entitled to employ? The first idea suggested, on a 
consideration of the question, was that physical force 
was excluded, as for example rebellion, aiding or 
abetting a foreign invasion and resort to crime. 
Roughly speaking, barring these three things, all else 
was constitutional. No doubt everything that was 
constitutional was not necessarily wise or expedient. 
But that was a different matter. Prayers and appeals 
to justice lay at one end. Passive resistance, including 


even its extreme form non-payment of taxes till 
redress was obtained, lay at the other end.” 


It will be seen that Gokhale excluded — and 
rightly—all physical force, though in England men 
like Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F.E.Smith (now 
Lord Birkenhead ) regarded even armed resistance as 
constitutional. Nearer home even Pandit Malaviyaji 
said some yeats .ago that armed resistance to unjust 
laws would be constitutional. Strictly speaking any 
method would be constitutional so long as the change 
desired was through constituted authorities, but it 
must be obvious that all armed resistance must involve 
to a small or great extent subversion of all constituted 
authority. That is however by the bye, So far as 
Satyagraha is concerned—and a fortiori Bardoli 
Satyagraha, as it is a refusal to pay not all taxes but 
a portion only of one tax —it is indisputably within 
the pale of constitutional agitation. In Bardoli —as 
in case of all instances of Satyagraha and even non- 
cooperation the redress sought has always presupposed 
the action of constituted authorities. And moreover 
in Bardoli, as Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel pointed out in 
his speech at Ahmedabad, having simply refused to 
pay the enhanced assessment, the Bardoli peasants 
had gone out of their way ta respect even absurd 
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notifications like the one prohibiting the beating of 
drums near public roads. 

What always must decide the question is 
whether the change desired is through the action of 
constituted authorities. It may be of interest to note 
in passing that towards the close of his speech Gokhale 
discussed, 13 years before its actual advent, all the 
items of Non-cooperation, and never questioned their 
constitutional nature. 


M. D. 
Bardoli Week by Week 
Consensus of Opinion 
Following on the emphatic declaration of the 


Kunzru-Vaze Committee that in Bardoli the right was 
on the people’s side and that there was an undeniable 
case for an entirely fresh inquiry, there has been a 
strong expression of opinion on the question by men 
of light and leading, none of whom can be charged 
with partisanship in the matter. Sjt. Lalji Naranji the 
representative of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
in his brief and telling letter of resignation urged as 
the principal ground the fact that Government had 
obstinately refused the peasants’ moderate demand for 
an independent inquiry, although they were prepared 
to pay up the old assessment. Pandit Motilal Nehru 
characterised the Government demand for the enhanced 
assessment as a condition precedent to the grant of 
an inquiry as illogical and preposterous, and Sir Ali Imam 
also agreed that a prima facie case for an independent 
inquiry had been made out. Equally unequivocal and 
perhaps the most telling, because of its brevity, is the 
opinion expressed by Sjt. C. Y. Chintamani who has 
put the case on the broad ground of commonsense. 
“tyJuman nature,’ he says, “is not so perverse that 
masses of poor men, who have nothing to gain and 
everything to lose thereby, would have wantonly courted 
a struggle with a mighty Government whose will is law, 
is not unoften but a respectable term 


for indiscretion.”’ He thinks that men courting terrible 


‘suffering because of the justice of their cause might 


rightly have demanded a cancellation of the enhancement, 
but “it is evidence of the strength as well as the 
moderation of the Bardoli ryots’ case that they are 
content to ask for an independent and disinterested as 
distinguished from an official enquiry instead of demanding 
p reduction of the assessment outright, and in the same 
measure it expresses the hollowness and untenability 
of the Government’s position that they hesitate to 
concede such enquiry.”’ And more: “ That the enhanced 
revenue should first be met by protesting ryots before 
there would be an inquiry is a farcical answer on 
the part of Government.” Perhaps the most unexpected, 
but no less emphatic is the support of the Pioneer 
whose new editor has brought to bear a freshness of 
outlook on the case and after a remarkable analysis of 
the facts of the case has said: "The main point that 
must be made, and made without delay, is that no 
impartial observer of the Bardoli dispute possessed of 
the plain facts of the case can resist the conclusion 
that the peasants have got the right on their side and 
that their claim for an examination of the enhanced 
assessment by an impartial tribunal is just, reasonable 
and fair.” 

It is after this consensus of opinion of men of all 


parties, that Government seems to have realised at long 


last that it was left to stew in its own juice, and it is 
to get out of a hopeless situation that the Governor has 
hastened to Simla to take counsel with the Viceroy. 
Foolery 

The way in which the Governor of a province has 
allowed himself to be influenced and even duped by 
the Civil Service has never been made so clear as 
during the present struggle. All documents signed 
by his secretaries and even by himself that have been 
published by the various recipients bear the unmistak- 
able stamp of that influence, and even the latest 
communique announcing the departure of His Excellency 
for Simla has not escaped that pernicious influence. 
The man who drafted that communique might well 
have saved His Excellency the tergiversation of the 
middle of the three paragraphs. Do not the people 
know well enough by now that as head of the 
administration, it is His Excellency’s “obvious duty to 
uphold the supremacy of the law’? But the writer 
must add—‘‘as His Excellency intended to do fully,” 
and then indicates a conflict of duty on the part of 
His Excellency ‘‘as the representative of His Majesty 
the King Emperor.’ Obviously-therefore His Excellency 
was oblivious of his duty as his Majesty’s representative 
when he connived at the minions of the law inflicting 
“reat hardship and suffering on many persons,” and 
has now become sitddenly sensible of it! Enough 
however of this foolery. 

The Ahmedabad Conference 

The Ahmedabad District Conference which met 
last Sunday under the presidentship of Sjt. N. C. Kelkar 
was but the registration of the active support of 
one more district of Gujarat. In a spirited address 
Sjt. Kelkar warned the Government of Bombay “ not 
to make a fetish of prestige’? and take “this rare 
manifestation of the peasant’s mind with all the sports- 
manship and the grace they can command.” “The 
revolt,’ he said putting the whole thing in a nutshell, 
“is. in spirit, neither better nor worse than the revolt 
which any desperate debtor sometimes makes against his 
creditor. ... Whocan intervene here when Govern- 
ment themselves are landlord creditors ?’? Mrs. Sharada 
Mehta who was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee in her beautifully simple address gave a 
vivid picture of the things she had seen in Bardoli 
with her own eyes. “ Va'ilabhbhai,”’ she said, giving 
her own blessings to the movement in her inimitable 
way, ‘ Vallabhbhai speaks like one inspired. His is 
not the speech of a man of letters. Every one of his 


“words comes from the depth of his heart. The situation 


before him gives him the language and his earnestness 
carries his hearers at once to a lofty plane.” 
As though to prove this, Sjt. Vallabhbhai spoke 


for an hour and a quarter, narrating the history of 


the struggle, sometimes regaling his audience with his 
fine sallies of wit and humour, more often stirring 
their deepest emotions, always keeping them spell- 
bound. ' “It is a mighty Government, mightier may 
be than even Ravana. But let it understand that even 
the mighty Ravana with his hordes of Rakshasas could 
not for twelve long years subject to his will a mere 
woman like Sita‘and had to perishin theend. Let the 
mighty Government remember that it has to crush 
not ove Sita but 80,000 brave pure-hearted peasants.” 
A lady who had heard him and was in raptures over 
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the speech, said to me that she had carried these 
words in her memory, and did not mind if she forgot 
the rest. 

Over 7,000 rupees were given for the Satyagraha 
fund, which now exceeds 3 lakhs, a notable contribu- 
tion being by the President himself on behalf of the 
staff of the Kesari. M. D. 

Spinning in Sawantwadi 

[The following report prepared by Sjt. S. P. 
Patwardhan has been lying in my file for some time. 
It will be read with interest by the general reader and 
with profit by Khadi workers. M. K. G. ] 
The Task 


The task before the Sardesai Charkhalaya is a little 
different from and more difficult than that before many 
other production centres. The Sawantwadi state lies 
to the south of the Ratnagiri District and is bounded 
on the other three sides by the Kolhapur state, the 
Belgaum District and the Goa Territory. It isa 
small state with a population of two lacs and a 
revenue of nearly six lacs. The Konkan produces no 
cotton except small quantities of devkapas, a perennial 
variety with a long, white staple. There are traces — or 
rather old folk tell us — of wheels having been plying 
in certain parts but spinning was never universal. 
Before the construction of the Southern Mahratta 
Railway cotton beyond the Ghats used to go out 
through the creeks and ports of the Konkan. Plenty 
of cotton was thus available at these places, and 
women — so far as we know, Musalman women—used 
to card and spin in their leisure hours and sell their 
yarn to local weavers. With the construction of the 
railway, the cotton from Belgaum, Satara and other 
districts went directly to Bombay and the supply of 
cotton being thus cut off the wheels fell into disuse. 
This was about forty years ago. Many old women 
are still living who used to spin as young girls. But 
the industry has hardly left any traces behind. ‘The 
art, which was once known by many, has now been 
entirely forgotten. The task before the Khadi worker 
is therefore one of the creation of a new, rather than 
the revival of an old tradition. 

There need be no doubt, however, that the spinning 
wheel has a place, that nothing else can fill, in the 
economic life of the Konkan. The land is proverbially 
poor, and there is enough leisure with the working 
classes, not to say anything of the ‘white professions’ 
( pandharpeshas ). The people are intelligent and 
industrious and devkapas can easily supply the needs 
of each household. Cotton can also be imported from 
beyond the.Ghats from a distance of nearly seventy 
miles. What is needed is a training up of the masses 
in the arts of ginning, carding, spinning and perhaps 
also weaving, because families of caste weavers are 
few and far between. The processes must not only 
be learnt but must form part of the daily life of the 
people. This is an uphill task that requires constant 
work for many a year to come. 


Methods of Work 
The Sardesai Charkhalaya has accordingly been 
trying to popularise spinning in a variety of ways. 
To train school children to card and spin, to encourage 
the working classes to earn a few coppers by spinning, 
to induce the middle classes to spin for home-consump- 


tion and the higher classes to spin as a sacrament, to 
point out to the spinners the advantages of growing 
their own cotton, to demonstrate the various processes 
to thousands of spectators at the annual village fairs 
etc.,—these methods have been tried during the last ten 
months with varying success. 
Spinning in Schools 

Kamler, seven miles from Sawantwadi, was recom 
mended to usas a suitable centre to’ start the. activities 
of the Charkhalaya, the main attraction being a number 
of small weaving factories, successfully going on for 
the last dozen years and more, and worked by agricul- 
turists, who are not caste weavers. They all weave 
mill yarn but it was believed that the looms had pre- 
pared the ground for the spinning wheel. Experience 
has, if at all, given the lie to that belief however. 

Spinning was started in five primary schools in the 
neighbouring villages. The idea was that the schools 
would react on the general public and would at any 
rate send out so many children trained in spinning. 
At His Highness’ instance spinning was later extended 
to all the girls’ schools in the state, and a few more 
schools have also been taken up in response to the 
demand of the school teachers or the village people. 

Most of the schools are spacious enough to allow 
a dozen wheels being worked besides taklis. Our 
idea also is to popularise the wheels through the 
students and so the student is introduced to the wheel 
as soon as he has spun 2,500 yards on the takli, The 
following table will show the schools, the date when 
spinning was introduced, and the number of students 
spinning on the ta@kli and the wheel respectively: 

Date when spinning No. of students 


School was introduced ‘spinning 
takli. wheel 
1. Akeri : August ’27 16 30 
2. Jharap September ’27 25 Nil 
3. Vajrat October ,, ZI 8 
4. Mangaon November ,, 33 15 
5. Sawantwadi English 
Girls’ School March ’28 28 5 
6. Sawantwadi Marathi 
Girls’ School is ~ 44 5 
7. Sawantwadi Urdu 
Girls’ School a. ve 24 Nil 
8. Kudal aga 37 2 
9. Banden April ’28 25 Nil 
10. Mangaon ( Talivada ) ve = 16 3 
11. Math Sh tede 19 a 
12. Humras = ¥ 20 es 
13. Maduren English School ,, <i 8 ie 


Total 316 65 
Spinning is done as a rule for half an hour 


every day, theugh the students in their eagerness 
sometimes take their faklis home for spinning with 
the permission of the teacher. Nearly 50lbs. of yarn 
was thus spun in the schools up to the end of April 
1928. In three of the schools the bigger boys do 
carding also. 

This item of our work has been successful and 
popular beyond all expectation. All the children show 
the greatest liking for the work and most of them 
pick up the art in a couple of days. This liking is ~ 
not a mére child-like love of novelty. It has been 
Sustained through months. During the ensuing year 
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the authorities have decided to start spinning, if 
possible, in all the primary schools of the state, and 
to hold a_ teachers’ training class for that purpose 
within a few weeks’ time. 
A Spinning Competition 

A charkha competition was held among the boys 
and a takli competition among the girls at the end of 
last April. The results were creditable enough as 


will be seen from the following table: 
Winner 


Age Yards Count Test 

(approximate) 
No. 1 20 470 17 50 
No. 2 11 375 17 50 
No.3 6 475 9t 32 


The youngest boy spun quickest but his low test 
and count assigned him a lower rank. Extra time was 
given for hanking. 

Among girls, the highest, a girl of 8, spun after 
only six weeks’ practice, 134 yards of count 20. Five 
more girls spun over 100 yards each and ran a close 
race, the prizes being divided between all of them. 

Spinning for Wages 

We have however not been able to do much yet 
by way of serving the poor. We are situated in a 
village where the looms supply whole time work to 
nearly a hundred men and leisure-time work under 
their own roofs to dozens of women. It is 
only the ‘untouchables’ who have no admission to 
these weaving factories that have been profiting by 
charkha spinning. A dozen of these ‘untouchable’ boys 
from two localities do carding and spinning in their 
leisure time and are glad to earn a few coppers. We 
pay them a bit more than the standard wage, viz., six 
pies for each hank of 500 yards. Some of them do 
carding also and earn more, the rate being two annas 
per pound of carefully prepared slivers. Malaria has 
been the curse of many of these villages during the 
last twenty five years and more, and the work in one-of 
the untouchable quarters has been stopped during the 
last few weeks, almost all the boys having been laid 
up with malaria. The little that has been accomplished, 
however, points to the vast possibilities of work in 
this direction at any rate among ‘untouchables.’ 
Half a dozen women and children from the higher 
castes also spin for wages but not with the regularity 
and the earnestness of the ‘ untouchables’. 

Spinning among the Middle Classes 

The idea placed before the middle classes is to 
spin for home consumption. About twenty families 
have thus been spinning for their own needs. Seven 
families thus got Khadi to the extent of 160 yards 
woven out of their own yarn at the Charkhalaya and 
seven more have sentin their yarn. The Charkhalaya 
charges half rates ( 7. e., I$ pies per vishi of 160 
threads ) from those who bring yarn of their own 
spinning enough for a warp of 18 yards. 

Spinning among the Higher Classes 


The Revenue Minister of the state introduced two 
charkhas in his own home at the very start. Gandhiji 
presented a nice folding wheel to Her Highnsss the 
Mahararani Saheb. But even before that could be done 
she ordered an ordinary wheel from us, took lessons 
from our representative, and picked up the art ina 
couple of days. Her Highness’ example proved 
Contagious. Three of the state sardars and some of 


the high officials have introduced charkhas in their 
homes and these charkhas have been yielding regular 
instalments of yarn to the Charkhalaya. 
The first Annual Exhibition 

On the Ist of May we held a small Exhibition of 
the activities of the Charkhalaya for the-main purpose 
of giving to His Highness, the officials and the 
sympathetic public an idea of the work that is being 
done. It was opened by His Highness. The following 
passage from the address delivered by His Highness 
on the occasion is worth noting: 

“Mr. Patwardhan and his co-workers deserve 
to be congratulated on the silent, steady, earnest 
and disciplined manner in which they have been 
working. If the promoters of other institutions 
will imitate them we shall be spared the unpleasant 
sight of many an institution coming to an abrupt 
end immediately after they are started. Let us 
hope that the citizens of this state will profit by 
the example of Mr. Patwardhan’s sacrifice, sincerity 
and method of work.” 


Swami Shraddhanand 


Reminiscences 
(By C. F. Andrews) 
VIII* 

Hitherto, in these reminiscences, I have been 
purposely lingering in the atmosphere and environment 
of the Gurukula; for it was there that the first deep 
affection between us began. It is natural that my 
memory should go back most of all to that perfect 
beauty of the Ganges and the Himalayas, which 
became intimately associated in my own mind with 
Mahatma Munshi Rama’s life and character. Even 
now, I find myself still wishing to stay a little longer 
in those surroundings, before passing on to the story 
of what happened in Delhi during late years. 

I have already narrated how, when I was in South 
Africa, in 1913 and 1914, Gandhiji used to smile 
at my intense enthusiasm for the Gurukula and 
its Founder. One day, he laughingly. said to me: 
“Charlie, it is very easy to discover who are the 
three heroes, who make up your own Trinity. They. 
are Gurudeva, Mahatma Munshi Rama, and Principal 
Rudra of Delhi.” 

I could not contradict him, and I laughed with him 
over his quaint phrase. In later years, when in India, 
he still remembered what he had then said, and would 
refer to his joke about my trinity of heroes. When 
he had come to India, it was one of the greatest 
happinesses of my life to introduce him, in turn, to each 
of the Three. Two have passed away; and the health 
of the third is very frail indeed. More than once 
since then, I have been present, when Gandhiji 
himself has been very near to death. India is a 
country that demands a very heavy sacrifice from 
her children. 

It was a sincere pleasure to me, in those early 
days, when Sudhir, Principal -Rudra’s son, who had 
always been like an adopted child to me, became very 


dear also to Mahatma Munshi Rama. This new tie. 


of affection bound us all together still more closely. 


* The previous articles of the _ series 


appeared in 
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Sudhir was loved by every one in the Gurukula, 
down to the youngest child; he almost worshipped 
Mahatma Munshi Rama, with an ideal boyish devotion; 
and Mahatma Munshi Rama_ loved him most of all 
Willie Pearson also came with me to the 
In this way there 
made 


in turn. 
Gurukula ard won every one’s heart. 
was a circle formed of inner friendship, 
me feel the intense joy of having a real home in India. 

Many of those, whose judgment I value, have 
spoken to me of the ‘narrow’ outlook of the Arya 
Samaj, and have given instances to prove their case. 
But my own personal experience of those early days 
was quite the opposite. Willie Pearson and Sudhir 
felt the same happiness that I did, whenever they 
visited the Gurukula. Though not belonging to the 
Samaj, we were treated with perfect brotherly freedom 
and affection. There was no trace of any racial or 
religious aloofness. We were admitted into the centre 
of the Gurukula itself. _ . 

Certainly, the Vedic ideal is anuniversal one. Mahatma 
Munshi Rama always regarded his own mission as 
world-wide. Nothing would have given him greater 
joy than to have gone to Africa, or Fiji, or British 
Guiana, in order to carry what he felt to be the divine 
message of the Vedas. Nothing also gave him greater 
happiness than to hear from me, in later years, all that 
I could tell him about the progress made abroad by 
Arya Samaj workers. He was especially glad, when I 
explained to him, not long before his death, the Arya 
Samaj origin of a certain night school, opened for 
Africans, at Nairobi, by some earnest members, which 
Pandit Banarsidas had mentioned. He was always 
intensely anxious that those, whom he sent abroad, 
should live in peace and fellowship with emigrants 
holding different religious views, who had gone out 
from India as settlers into these new countries. 

Africa absorbed his attention most of all, and he 
was profoundly interested in all that went on there. 
He would write to me continually letters of encourage- 
ment and hope, when I was in Africa. It often seemed 
to me, that his heart was longing to fly over the 
intervening seas and visit these strange places. He 
had a mind, that could not be confined in any ordinary 
range of time and space. He was a pilgrim of eternity. 

Therefore, whenever I returned from Africa, after 
he had given me a long embrace of home welcome, 
he would pour out his eager questions, and would be 
especially anxious to know every detail about the 
members of the Arya Samaj, whom I had met. 

When the news suddenly came to me of _ his 
martyrdom at Delhi, I was at the time (as I have 
related ) in South Africa. Only very slowly and 
gradually the realisaticn came to me, that I should see 
his face no more. That night, after the news came, 
I read through, in my Bible, David’s lament over 
Jonathan: the poem deeply touched my heart, as I 
remembered Mahatma Munshi Rama who had been 
more than a brother to me. I will quote the words, 
which came home to me most of all: 

“How are the mighty fallen! 
I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan ! 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto me. 

Thy love for me was wonderful, passing the 
love of women.” 
(To be continued ) 
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By-products of Khadi 

On the 14th instant the Gandhi Ashram conducted 
by Sjt.C. Rajagopalachari near Tiruchengodu in Tamil 
Nadu had a free dispensary opened by Dr. Ray. From 
the report read at the meeting it appears that round 
the Khadi as the centre, removal of untouchability and 
drink evil, rural sanitation and medical relief have 
sprung up. The Ashram serves 175 villages among 
which annually 45,000 rupees are distributed through 
Khadi. Removal of untouchability is done through 
the personal service of the ‘untouchables’ exactly on 
the same terms as the rest. The Ashram now 
proposes as soon as funds permit to dig 5 wells and 
build cottages for them. They need Rs. 10,000, five 
being for five wells. The wells are a sore need as 
the ‘untouchables’ ‘have to go long distances and 
suffer many humiliations and hardships to get their 
daily pot of water.’ In 19 months the Ashram gave 
medical relief to 28,095 men and women. The need 
for expansion became so great that they had to build 
a proper dispensary at a cost of Rs. 5,000. It was to 
open this that Dr. Ray travelled all the way to the 
Ashram. The hospital cost Rs. 200 per month which 
was supported from Khadi work. But now the need 
for donations is felt. I must give in its own language 


the report of sanitation work: 
“The people are very conservative in their 


habits and are impervious to new ideas. Under 
these conditions we thought our campaign for 
sanitation should begin with the children. A 
children’s bathing scheme was started on 18-2~1928 
under which all the children in the neighbourhood . 
below twelve years were offered an oil-and-soap-nut 
bath on Saturdays and a soap bath on Tuesdays. 
The doctor and other members of the Ashram 
attend to this work personally, oiling and removing 
the vermin from the children’s hair and rubbing 
them down clean and tidy. Only the untouchables 
have taken advantage of the scheme. At first a 
very large number of these children came and it 
was a happy sight to see them being bathed and 
made clean and tidy. But many of them have 
later stopped away as the novelty’ wore off. Only 
about twenty children are regularly attending every 
week. We hope, however, that if we persist, a 
large number will take advantage of the scheme. ” 
Such are the few among the many by-products of 
Khadi. Let scoffers take note. And let friends help 
the Ashram which is slowly but surely penetrating the 
masses through their real service by making them 
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Bardoli Satyagraha Fund 


The following sums were received in Navajivan 


but for the sake 


They have already been 


of the 


contributors who reside outside Gujarat and do not 
know Gujarati, we give the list here leaving out 


Through ‘ Navajivan’ Karyalaya 


* 


donations from Gujarat and Kathiawad: 
Sialkot City Collections, 


Sialkot 

Mr. Patel, 10; A gentleman, 10; A 
gentleman, 10; A gentleman, 10; M. 
Mahomed Hussein, 1; M. Habibulla, 1; 
S. Bhagsing, 5; L. Havo Rajbhandari, 10; 
P. Ramchand, 1; M. Mahomed Hussein, 
2; P. Anantram, 2; Abdul Gafur, 2; B. 
Innayatullah, 0-4-0; M. Umerddin, 2; B. 
Munsiram, 1; B. Baijnath. 1; L. Han- 
stra) Hajipura, 1; 3B. Hansraj Maidan, 
2; B. Sundardas, 2; L. Balvantrai, 1; B. 
Uttamsing, 1; Narula & Sons, 1; L. 
Labhmal, 0-8-0; L. Dulamal, 1: B. Sant- 
ram, 0-4-0; S. Khurshid Ahmed, 1; L. 
Santram Kohli, 1; K. R. Chavala, 0-8-0; 
L. Amichand Nahar, 2; S. Sevasing, 1; 
Dr. Kishenchand, 10; M. S. Philips, 5; 
L. Dinanath, 1; Dr. Badrinath, 2; L, 
Hansraj Kundra, 8; A gentleman, 1; A 
gentleman, 1; Chakvalio Brothers, 2; B. 
Atulla, 1; B. Karambaksha, 5; B. Beliram, 
2; S. Kirpalsing, 12; S. Balvantsing, 2: 
S. Labhsing, 1; L. Deshraj, 1-10-3; L. 
Bisheshardas, 0-8-0: L. Khama, 0-8-0; 
L. Butamal, 0-8-0: Vachar Brothers, 
0-8-0; L. Daulatram, 5; A gentleman, 1; 
S. Kharaksing, 5;,Dr. Attarchand, 2; A 
gentleman, 1; - Ch. Dostmahomed, ~- 5; 
Ch. Enayatullah, 5; L. Melaram, 2;'L. 
Sardarilal, O-8-0; Mistri Mahomed Safi, 
5-3-0: L. Chunilal Suri, 10; A gentle- 
man, 1; L. Jayaram, 5: L. Devidas, 2; 
A gentleman, 25; L. Charandas, 5: A 
gentleman, 0-8-0; L. Haveliram, 2; Vidya- 
devi, 8: Jamnadevi, 7: Anantkar, 5; Colle- 
ctions, 8; A gentleman, 1; Vidyavati, 5; 
Purandevi, 1; Durgadevi, 1; Sarasvati, 1; 
Hardevi, 1; Maharajkishori, 1; Shivadevi, 
1; Kamaldevi, 1; Isharkor, 1; Jamnadevi, 
1; Draupadi, 2; Kartardevi, 1; Miscella- 


_ neous, 0-8-0; Miscellaneous, 1;: Gaurandevi, 


2; Dr. D. O. Agraval, 15 3B. Subalal, 1; 
L. Palmalji, 1; L. Debidayal, 5; Kastur- 
devi, 1; Lilavati, 0-8-0; Devidas, 2. 
Bombay 
Bhikhubhai Nichhabhai, 25; Ramlal 
Shelabhai, 15; Nanubhai Khandubhai, 11; 
Ramchandra Krishnaji Patkar, 5; Maneklal 
Liladhar Ojha, 5; Mrs. Bhikubai Samant, 5; 
Mohanlal Tribhovandas, 3; Pandit Bhavani- 
shankar, 3, Purushottam Liladhar Ojha, 3; 
Sadashiva Ganesh Pranjape, 2; Maganlal 
Sundarji, 2; M. R. Shrinivasrao, 2; Trikam- 
lal Balkrishna, 2; Dhirajlal Chunilal, 2; 
Narayanrao Chaubal, 2; Manji Valji, 2; 
Gopal Mulji, 2; Navalkar, 1-4-0; Ganpat 


271-5-3 


151-0-0 


Babaji, 1-4-0; Mobanlal Devji, 1-4-0; 
Valji Devji, 1-4-0; Miscellaneous,21-0-0. 
The following paid one rupee each: 
Vasaji Nanji, S. B. Joshi, Motilal Danak, 
Markandrai Patel, N. Gupta, M. S. Jayakar, 
R. A. Tarkhad, A Parsi gentleman, 
Jamnadas Shivlal, S. B. Kudalkar, V. V. 
Talpade, Bhimbhai Dayalji, Sukhvantlal 
Sundarlal, S. V. Chari, A. S. Mankar. R. G. 
Pandit, S. K. Hathangadi, G. S. Vagh, 
Raghunath V. Kirtikar, A Maratha gentle- 
man, Ranchhodji w. Desai, Tejkaran 
Jajneshwar, Magaulal Gopalji, Shivaram 
Jivuba, Monabhai, Ajubhai, Pardeshi Devki, 
Pardeshi Pathak, Anandjibhai, Premji 
Rajabhai, Ramrao Anant Shine, Madhavaji 
Jhinabhai, Tribhuvan ‘Trikamji, Ganpat 
Sarang. 
Y. Lakshminarayana Chaudhari 
Through Mulji Bhagvanji Akyab 
Messrs. Parekh Brothers, 25; Girdhar- 
bhai Bhavanbhai, 21; Mulji Bhagvanji, 
25; Maganlal Bhagvanji, 4. 
P. Ayukuta Menon 
Through Raichand Pitambardas 
Raichand Pitambardas Shah, 


Bezwada 


Ernakulam 
Khandva 
25; Eka 


guptadan, 15; Ganpatrai Bapuji Maho- 
daya, 11; Sevakram Fulchand, 5; Laksh- 
manji Hiraji Charnvarcha, 0-10-0; Eka 
Bala, 0-6-0. 
Through Nathalal Calcutta 
Kanji Shavji Parekh, 5; Maganlal 
G. Modi, 5; Maganlal G. Patel, 5; P. 
Ambalal, 5; G. Abdulla, 5; Vitthaldas 


Purushottam, 5; Jamnadas Kanji, 5; Har- 
kisan Mehta, 1; Bharatiya Medical Store, 
2: F. E. Sanchi, 7; Maganlal Ravji & 
Co.,; 2; Nathalal Andarji, 2; Chandulai B. 
Modi, 21; Bhogilal G. Patel, 5; Kalyanji 
Shamji 2; Vallabhdas MHirachand, 2; 
Chhaganlal Lakshmichand, 1; Ramji Jetha- 
lal, 1; Narsi Ravji Thakkar, 2; Mohanlal 
Vakil, 2-4-0; Charandas Banarasidas 5; 
Sakarlal Chhotalal Gandhi, 21; Maganlal 
Jhaverchand, 2; Madhavjibhai, 1; Shamal- 
das Kanji, 2; Tapidas. Manmohandas, 2. 
Chhotalal Jamnadas, 2; Nathubhai, 1; A 
gentleman, 2; Ghanshyamds, 1; Chhotalal, 
1: Mohanlal, 1; Durgashankar, 1; 
Bhupatrai Maganlal Sheth, 2; Vallabhdas, 
2; Trikamdas Vitthaldas, 1; Narandas 
Chhaganlal, 2; Bhailal Somji, 2; Lakshmi- 
das Devidas, 5; Mohanlal Jamnadas, 3; 
Jadayjibhai, 5; J.M. Sheth,3; Ali Mamad 
Hirji, 11; Shivlal Ratilal, 1; K. M. Dadiya 
& Co., 3; Mohanlal Karsandas, 2; Nyal- 
chandbhai, 2; Meghani, 3-10-6; Jain, 1; 
Gulabbhai, 1; Dhirubhai, 1; Naranjibhai, 
1; Sampat, 5; Through Jamnadas Kanji, 
110; Through sale of beds and cushions, 
15; less m. 0. charges, 4-1-0; still to 
come, 4-13-6. 
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AMOUNTS RECEIVED AT THE ASHRAM 
Previously acknowledged in 


Young India of 12-7-1928 Rs. 45,351-13-0 


Citizens Navagadh 74-0-0 
Cast Jharia Colliery Co. Jharia 100-0-0 
Merchants of Flour Bazar, Bombay 625-0-0 
Collections through Tamil Nad 
Congress Committee Madras 1,000—0-0 
Citizens Rangoon 2,708-2-3 
Collections through Lala Lajpatrai Lahore 2,000-0-0 
B. M. Birla, 1,000; Mrs- Birla, 250; 
Sitaram Khemka, 100; Gajanan, 100; Mrs. 
Khemka, 30; Mr. Pujari, 20; Other contri- 
butions, 500, 
Collecticus Muzaffarnagar 400-0—0 
Alikhansaheb, 50; Jagadishprasad, 50; 
Anandswarup, 50; Deviprasad, 25; Jyoti- 
prasad, 20; Porumal, 15; Mayaram Durga: 
prasad, 15; Ambaprasad, 15; Dr. Shyamlal, 
10; Dr. Baburam, 10; Jainarayan Mukhtar, 
10; Hakim Faizullah Saheb, 10; Sumant- 
prasad, 10; Kedarnath Shersingh, 10; 
Shitalaprasad Jagatprasad, 10; Ramijilal, 10; 
Balvirchandra, 10; Mitrasen, 7; Kesho- 
gupta 5; Tirbainisahai, 5; Sitaram 
Mukhatar, 5; Gopikrishna, 5; Jagdishprasad 
5; Imambaksh, 5; Mitrasen Gendamal, 5; 
Butaramji, 5; Rahturhal Harichandra,* 5; 
Kudemal Anand, 2; Sitaram Mukhtar, 1; 
Anonymous, 15, 
President Congress Committee, 
Dera Ismail Khan  200—0-0 
Banvarilal Munim Meerut 21-0-0 
Raghunandan Singh Benares 1-6-0 
Collections Sisodra 31-—4-0 
Chhaganbhai Mithabhai, 15; Tribhovan 
Prabhudas, 4; Becharbhai _Kesarbhai, 1; 
Lallubhai Nathabhai, 1; Shankarbhai Lallu- 
bhai, 1; Lallubhai Pitambar, 1; Padaria 
Ranckhod Pitambar, 1; Shankarbhai 
Gulabbhai, 1; Damodar Vithalbhai, 0-8-0; 
Bhagavan Govind, 1; Shankar Dayal, 1; 
Jhaver Kahandas, 1; Motibhai Kasur, 0-8-0; 
Motibhai Nagji, 0-4-0; Lallubhai Punjabhai, 
1; Ishvar Haribhai, 1, 
Rajaram Shivram Ingole Yeotmal 5-0-0 
Collections from Madras Boarding 
House, through S. Subramanyam Calcutta 8-0-0 
K. D. Iyengar Hyderabad 3-0-0 
Jung Bahadur Jha | Agra 5-0-0 
Kamalashankar L,. Pandya Dohad 17-0-0 
Devrao Balaji Bari Yeotmal 5-0-0 
K. Satangpani Kalyan 5-0-0 
Bhagavat Dhulia 5-0-0 
Govinddas Benares 25-0-0 
Secy. Congress Committee Najibabad 100-0-0 
Parsi and Hindu Brethren Nagpur 42-0-0 
Lakshminarayan Gadodia Delhi 250-0-0 
A student Calcutta 1-0-0 
Congress Committee Gazipur 75-0-0 
Bhojo Bhagat Binteli 39-0-0 
Kabulsingh Govindpuri Jalandhar City 30—4-0 
Jain Mill Store Co. Karachi 25-0-0 
Purushottamdatta Sharma Bijnor 25-0-0 
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Congress Committee Betiah 20-—0-0 
Hindu Balachara Mandal Hajipur 13-8-0 
Vaijnath Singh Gonda City 2-0-0 
Keshav Menon Palghat 2-0-0 
Shivkumar Chaturaia Baragam 2-0-0 
A friend 2-0-0 
Citizens Rohtak 300-0-0 
Collections from Porbandar 1,267-0-0 
Citizens Vadasinore 55-12-0 
V. J. Patel 1,000-0-0 
Gramya Samiti, Ladies’ Union and 
Youth League Santa Cruz 87--0-0 
25-0-0 


Panchgani collections 
D. K. Kelkar, 1; S. Bronuley, 0-8-0; R. V. 
Aslekar, 0-8-0; R.A. Desai, 3; M. H. 
Parandekar, 1; B, C. Joshi, 0-8-0; L. G. 
Barodawala, 1; Kasamali, 5; Sympathisers, 
12-8-0. 


oo 


Total Rs. 55,953-15-3 


Maganlal Gandhi Memorial Fund 


Previously acknowledged 


in Young India 5-7-"28 Rs. 3,149-11-3 


Mohanlal Jhaverbhai Patel Sunao 10-0-0 
Gajendralal Kunjilal . Patan 1-0-6 
Sistla Venkata Krishnaayya Guntur 12-13-0 
K. A. Narayan Iyer Bombay 5-0-0 
N. Sharadanam vizagapattam 10--0-0 
M. Viramandu Chidambaram Kanchi. 1-0-0 
Kalidas Nathachand Palanpur 20-0-0 
Gujarati Brethren 

through Nanji Premji Colombo 25-0-0 
Akshayachand Padamsi Belgaum 5-0-0 
S. K. Date Indore 11-0-0 
Bapubhai G. Desai Rangoon 50-0-0 
Chhibubhai K. Patel 2 50-0-0 
Brajkrishnaji Delhi 25-0-0 
Phulmani Samantraj Jalna Dipura 2-0-0 
Kk. L. Karantha Kundapur 2-0-0 
Manjilalji Gandia Bhandara 10-0-0 
Vishram Ramji Vaidya Khedoi 5-0-0 
Chhaganlal Morarji Bania 2-8-0 
Harji Jivat Kothari ae 2-8-0 
Hirji Ramji Mistri + 1-4-0 
Rameshwar Jawaharmal Agrawal Dhulia 151-0-0 
Shaligramji bs 31-0-0 
P. A. Narielwala Bombay 5-0-0 
A Grihastha Kota 9-0-0 
Muradabad. Shahar Congress Committee 11-0-0 
Shamaj Sundardas Calicut 25-0-0 
Vallabhbhai Purushottam A 25-0-0 
Sale Proceeds of yarn 2-5-3 
A Grihastha Ahmednagar 5-0-0 
Birendra Bahadur Sinha Nainital 5-0-0 
Abbasbhai Satyagrahashram, Sabarmati 25-0-0 
Bhagvanji Purashottam Prome 25-—0-0 
Tarak Mohan Sen Agra 5-0-0 
Miss A. B. Van Dorain Poona 10-0-0 


Dr. Rajaballi V. Patel 
Harsahai 
Munilal Sinha 


Bombay 30-0-0 
Shahdadkot 1-4-0 
Benares 


Total Rs, 3,776-5-6 
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Bardoli Week by Week 


A study in contrasts 

The Government note handed to Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
Patel and the latter's note in reply to the former 
afford a perfect study in contrasts,—the one full of 
equivocation and minatory, the other a document 
remarkable for its directness, lucidity and brevity and 
above all humility. Even if the negotiations finally 
break down and Government's determination to adopt 
the way of war and to reject that of arbitration 
is fully known one would be thankful that there was 
this exchange of notes. There would be no more 
eloquent proof of Government’s guilt in the matter. 

To examine one or two fundamental points on 
which the negotiations broke down at Surat. One is 
surprised at—to say the least—the childish insistence of 
Government on the payment of the enhanced revenue, 
in the teeth of the country-wide opinion to the contrary. 
Where is the statutory difficulty in accepting the -old 
enhancement? . And if there is any, there is a very 
easy way out. Let Government keep the whole demand 
in arrears until the result of the inquiry. They have 
very wide powers under Sec. 141. All the lands have 
been cultivated and the Collector may under the 
Section prevent all the crops from being removed 
until the revenue is paid. Don’t they in famine years 
recover one year’s arrears the next year ? 

And what is this nonsense of a ‘full’ and ‘com- 
prehensive ’ inquiry, and yet the limitation of it to 


some errors of fact and calculation ? 
A man not genuinely anxious for a_ settlement 


would have spurned this mockery of a peace offer. But 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai is not the man to stand on ceremeny. 
At the time of Nagpur Satyagraha he called upon 
Sir Moropant Joshi times without number, even after 
there seemed to be no prospect of a settlement, and 
compelled an unwilling Government to yield in the end. 
Even so here he makes one more gesture for peace 
and pleads with Government in a tone which at least 
they might well copy. He analyses their confused 
note and tries to make them realise the import of 
their own words. He interprets the word ‘ unofficial ’ 
for them, and puts them at ease, and even meets them 
half way by vohinteering the statement that he would 
even be prepared to accept a committee entirely of their 
own nomination, provided the people had a voice in 


the selection of its personnel. 
Nothing but perversity can read | in this attitude a 


desire to humiliate or embarrass Government. 

‘Not the Force of Law’ 
+ The reason why Sjt. Vallabhbhai insists, above all 
things, on a judicial inquiry is that the Revenue law 


is such a tangle of rules and regulations that apast 
from the fact that they are a sealed book to the 
ordinary cultivator and even an educated layman, they 
can be interpreted according to the caprices of the 
officials enforcing or supposed to enforce them. Only 
a judicial official or a committee with a judicial sense 
can be expected to interpret these rules in their proper 
spirit. But we are told, the inquiry is not concerned 
with the principles of revenue settlement, but with 
facts. But certainly the inquiry to be worth anything 
must be an inquiry into the question whether the 
principles were properly applied in the case in question, 
and for that purpose whilst it may not be necessary 
to discuss the equity or otherwise of the principles, 
it would be most essehtial to deduce the principles 
from the law and the innumerable G.R.s and rules 
and regulations. This cannot be done by one not 


gifted with,a judicial sense. 
A very interesting instance in point is afforded 


by the correspondence columns of the Servant of 
India. It would appear that the paper had 
special article on the Miraj Revision Settlement 
criticised the inadequate nature of the inquiry and 
invited Mr. Anderson to offer his criticism or answer 
if he thought necessary. In a letter that Mr. Anderson 


in a 


has addressed to the paper, he joins issue in the 
very first paragraph on the phrases “by the Land 
Revenue Code’ and ‘required by the Code” msed in 


the article in question. The reference in the article 
was evidently to Government Resolutions and to the 
Settlement Manual where certain limits are prescribed 
and certain rules Jaid down for a proper enforcement 
of the provisions of the Code. But Mr. Anderson 
objects to these being referred to as the law. “ This 
is not a fact,” says he. “There is no such limit in 
the Land Revenue Code. All these limits of en- 
hancement have existed only in the executive instruc- 
tions of the Bombay Government. They have not the 
force of law. Again it is stated that the Settlement Officer 
is ‘required by the Code’ to visit every village in the 
three talukas. This is not so, nor indeed would it be 
at all reasonable. Many talukas contain as many as 
250 villages. Do you not think it would be a gross 
waste of time for the Settlement Officer, after he has 
visited all the principal villages, then to turn aside 
and also visit every one of the smaller villages lying 
in between them?’ and so on. Now who is to 
determine whether a particular rule or order under 
a Government Resolution is a mere executive instruction 
and has not the force of law? An executive officer 
who often rides roughshod over the rules and 
regulations or a judicial officer or a judicial committee? 


250 


S AnEn ganna! — 


The Restoration Clause ; 

Sjt, Vallabhbhai has rightly emphasised the necessity 
of a restoration clause. Some of the losses inflicted 
on poor peasants have been admitted even by the 
Director of Information in his reply to Sjt. Munshi’s 
indictment. The farcical trials and the vindictive 
sentences by the Resident Magistrate would be most 
severely. criticised in any court of appeal.. Most of 
the Satyagrahis now undergoing imprisonment were 
convicted without any proof of their guilt. A 
case which is still pending will serve as an interesting 
illustration. It will be remembered that about two 
months ago a simple peasant had to take his trial 
under Sec. 74 I. P.C. for disobedience of an order 
lawfully passed, and during the trial when the Sub- 
Inspector deposed that he had given him a written order, 
the peasant flared up and exclaimed at the top of his 


voice: “You say this with God as witness? Are you telling” 


the truth?” He next produced three witnesses to 
prove that no such written order was served on him. 
Now the Resident Magistrate who has tried dozens of 
cases for graver offences has never been long in 
delivering the judgments and sentencing the accused. 
But the Magistrate in the present case suffers evidently 
from some qualms of conscience, with the result that 
the case has been hanging fire for ‘two months. He 
cannot acquit the man, for if he does the Sub-Inspector 
becomes liable to be tried for perjury. And he cannot 
convict him, for there is no evidence! 


A Chapter Recalled 

Since the foregoing paragraphs were written I have 
had an opportunity to read His Excellenc#’s Council 
statement on Bardoli. His Excellency has laboured the 
point of Civil Disobedience. I would not add a word to 
the succinctly telling reply that Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel has 
given, and which is published elsewhere. But there is 
only one question that one would like to ask His Exce- 
llency in this matter. How did he regard the movement 
in Borsad, exactly four and a half years ago, for refusal to 
pay an unjust punitive impost to the tune of Rs 2,40,000? 
Why did His Excellency as soon as he assumed the 
reins of office depute the Hon. Sir Maurice 
Hayward to Borsad to examine the situation and to report 
thereon? Sir Maurice not only allowed interviews to 
several officials on the spot but met the Satyagrahis 
of Borsad and their leaders, administered no threats and 
promised to do what the exigencies of the case demanded. 
Within a week of his departure from Borsad Sir 
Leslie Wilson’s Government issued a communique 
honourable both to Government and the people, and 
recognised in so many words that “a case had been 
made out for remitting the collection of the extra charge 
at present involved.” As a result not only was the tax 
remitted, but all Property attached was restored to their 
owners and all men wrongfully confined were released. 
Was that an act, one should like to ask, unbecoming 
of a “ Government worthy of the name of Government ” ? 
His Excellency has possibly forgotten that act of 
graceful statesmanship with which he began his term 
sO auspiciously. One may still remind him of it, 
so that during the 14 days that he has allowed the 
M. L. C.’s—may we Say, he has allowed himself ? 
—he may yet decide to retrieve his error and erown his 
term of office with an act of statesmanship. M. D. 
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The Facts about India 


A Reply to Miss Mayo 
(By C. F. Andrews } 
XI 

When we turn from Miss Mayo’s frontal attack to 
find out the fundamental causes of India’s tragic position 
in the world today, with so many evils unremedied,, 
and so many antiquated and out-worn customs sul 
unreformed, we may find them in four directions,— 
Poverty, Superstition, Illiteracy and Subjection. The 
circle is a vicious one. For the spirit of subjection, 
which has entered into the soul of the people, owing 
to the long continuance of foreign rule, brings inevitably 
weakness in its train. This inner weakness induces ~ 
acquiescence in a miserable condition of half-sfarved 
existence, of which increasing poverty, illiteracy and 
superstition form an integral part. 

India is, in certain respects, the Italy of Asia. 
With a brilliant age of classical achievement to look 
back on, making the present depression all the more 
hard to bear, the country has had to endure one 
invasion after another sweeping down over her wide 
and fertile plains. The hardier races, incessantly 
pouring in, have always been able to gain the mastery 
for the time being, on account of their original vigour. 
But in’ every case, the enervation caused by the 
tropical heat has undermined their physical energy. 
Thus they have given way to other conquering races 
more vigorous than themselves. These, in their turn, 
have become absorbed in the mass of the Indian 
population; and so the succession of conquests has 
gone on. 

The British occupation differed from those that had 
gone before in three directions: (i) It came by sea 
instead of across the northern passes. (ii) It was a 
commercial rather than a military concern. (iii) It 
was maintained by éver fresh arrivals by sea from 


England and by the use of the hill climate for official 
work during the long hot weather. 


Thus, in this last conquest, there has been no 
physical assimilation or intermingling of races. At 


the same time, Great Britain has hitherto taken every 
commercial advantage due to Occupation; and while the 
prevention of internal wars has led to an increase of 
population, there has been no adequate and corresponding 
addition of well-distributed wealth. While, in the new 
commercial centres, riches have accumulated, in the 
villages there has been not merely an ever growing poverty 
over large areas, but also ( what is psycholgically of 
great significance) an increasing realisation of poverty, 
owing to the standards of the outside world gradually 
coming more within the ken of the villagers themselves. 
The actual pinch of poverty is now more keenly felt. 
Of this fact, there can be very little doubt, however 


much it may be’ overlooked b 


y those who i 
India’s ey set tei 


ét-expanding trade returns and railway profits. 
sa own experience was first of all in the Punjab. 
Here, it is true, the large irrigation areas, thrown open 
for colonisation, have for a time delayed ihe process 
of over-population with its inevitable evils,— just as 
the exodus into Assam, Burma, Malaya and Ceylon 


But the central fact remains, whtch only grows 
more and more apparent every year, that these have 
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been superficial palliatives, not radical remedies. For 
the ultimate disease itself remains all the while deep 
below, the surface, eating into the very vitals of the 
people. That disease is poverty. The rule of the 
foreigner, whose first interest is naturally that of his 
own country, all the while inflames the disease. Owing 
to perpetual foreign rule, with its destruction of 
initiative and its depressing psychological results, 
the situation has become almost desperate. Illiteracy 
abounds and in such an atmosphere superstition also 
flourishes like some noxious weed. 

It is not possibie, in the brief compass of these 
chapters to analyse the causes of the poverty of India. 
But it is necessary to trace out some of its effects. 

As every social worker knows, when the subsistence 
level has been reached, and the life of the poor sinks 
even below it, a vicious circle begins from which it 
is difficult to escape. The misery itself of the poor 
man’s condition drives him under. He becomes one 
of the submerged. " Often he is burdened with perpetual 
indebtedness and his children after him. Often again 
he has to face unemployment, or else accept a sweated 
labour wage which is little else than slavery. Again, 
as every labourer understands full well, at any moment 
sickness may intervene, and on account of sickness 
life may become so impoverished, that the labour 


produced is of very little worth. The vicious circle 
is then complete. 


The actual poverty of India, as I have already 
explained, is on a scale of ‘famine ration’, that is 
almost incredible in the West. Nothing even ap- 
proaching it, in stark hunger, can _ be seen either in 
England, or in America. I have just come from 
Orissa, where those who care to take the trouble to 
mvestigate can today witness with their own eyes 
nearly a whole population submerged—what Gandhiji 
once described as ‘living skeletons.’ Let me give 
only one instance, which he mentions in Young 
India. It will tell something of the low standard. 
He met a schoolmaster, in charge of a village school,— 
the one educated man in the place. His income was 
less than four shillings a week. On this, he had to 
keep himself and his family respectably. He was 
unable to take anything for food except rice and salt, 
with pulse, all the year round. Malaria of a malignant 
type was very comnton in that district; and there was 
no resisting power left in his body, nourished on such 
a diet, to overcome the disease. 

Yet ten rupees a month, or less than four shillings 
a week, is distinctly beyond the ordinary villager’s 
earnings. ‘The fact is hardly believable, but it has 
been stated again and again by historians of world- 
wide reputation, that no less than forty million pecple, 
out of India’s vast population, live on the _ barest 
modicum of rice each day with a little salt, and an 
occasional herb, to season it, remaining always on the 
verge of starvation. 

I have witnessed this stark misery. It leads to 
anemia, which makes human life sink down lower 
and lower into despair. The social and sanitary evils, 
against which Miss Mayo inveighs, starting from her 
American standards of cleanliness, convenience and 
comfort, are not caused by riotous sexual extravagunce, 
emmasculating the human body, but are tather due to 
a fack of vitality, with perpetual under-nourishment, 
' ii a climate so trying to the human frame, that 
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the Government Secretariat, where Europeans work, 
is removed to the hills, in order to avoid it. For nearly 
a quarter of a century I have lived in this climate, 
with comforts provided, and always with sufficient 
nourishment; but even under these favourable conditions 
there have been times, when it seemed impossible to 
go on any longer in the plains. The only escape was 


to the hills, or else a sea voyage. Yet, for 99 per 
cent. of the inhabitants of these villages, no change 


from the heat is possible, as well as no convalescent 
period after fever. Where life reaches this low level 
of physical discomfort, whether in the slums of 
England and America, or in the villages of India, the 
birth rate always is excessive. It seems to be Mother 


Nature’s own blind way of trying to preserve the race. | 
But the end is death all the same. 


One day, in the extreme South of India, the 
‘agricultural labourers, who do the hardest work of 
cultivation, collected to see me in order to let me 
know their daily needs. There were nearly three 
thousand present, and it would be very difficult to 


describe the utter misery of their appearance. Their 
life was one perpetual serfdom, and their wage .in that 


district rarely rose above three pence a day for a 
whole day’s work. Even that was precarious. If Miss 
Mayo had gone among these people and visited 
their hovels and stayed with them, examining each 
detail of their daily life, she would have thought 
a long while before she announced to the world her 
original discovery, that the ills of India were mainly 


due to sexual excess. 
(To be continued ) 
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Young India 


An Appeal to Government 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

By the time this appears in print probably the 
Bombay Government would have made its final 
decision on the Bardoli question. I am framing this 
appeal on Monday afternoon when probably the 
Governor is making his statement before the Council. 
I know too that the appeal will fall on deaf ears. But 
as a Satyagrahi, it is not for me to yield to my fear 
but to do what is right in disregard of conseqence. 
As one intimately connected with the movement, it is 
perhaps my duty to appeal to the Government to desist 
from a coufse which has been universally condemned 
and which, so far as 1 am able to judge impartially, 
cannot be defended on any ground whatsoever. 

The offer made at Surat is less than what accord- 
ing to reliable rumour had been offered privately. 
The conditions named by Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel have 
been the conditions always contemplated by him and 
in various ways conveyed to the Government. He has 
asked for nothing that has not always been done in 
honourable settlements. If it is acknowledged, as it 
has been acknowledged even in unexpected quarters, 
that the people of Bardoli and Valod have undergone 
terrible sufferings for the sake of what to them is a 
matter of principle, they have not done so merely to 
have an inquiry by a subordinate revenue official into 
individual cases which the inquiry proposed by the 
Government amounts to in fact; nor can the people be 
expected to forego valuable land which they contend 
has been wrongly forfeited; nor yet can they as 
honourable men and women leave in the lurch those 
who have been wrongly made to suffer. The Govern- 
ment offer means that although the people have done 
wrong in refusing payment of the enhancement, they 
would graciously reopen individual cases if the people 
will cease to do wrong and if they will deposit the 
very amount which they say is wrongly imposed 
on them. This is a position which no leader worth 
the name can possibly subscribe to, when he has no 
conviction of such wrong on the part of the people 
and when on the contrary he has the deep conviction 


that the people are altogether in the right and the 
Government hopelessly in the wrong. 


But Sjt Vallabhbhai does not make, like the 
Government, impossible conditions. He does not ask 
the Government to own themselves to be in the wrong 
His better reduced to one sentence asks the Government 
to refer the question of right or wrong to a committee 
of the Government’s choice with the only reasonable 
proviso that it will adequately represent the people. And 
in making his counter proposal he asks the Government 
to recognise the natural and logical consequence of such 
an impartial committee, viz., to revert to the status quo 
ante bellum. I venture to suggest that he would be 
guilty of 4 gross breach of trust if he asked for or took 
less. In his proposal there is no humiliation intended or 
implied of the Government. His reasonableness and 
anxiety to come to any honourable compromise limits 
him to the barest minimum. For it js Surely open to 


him to raise the whole question of the revenue policy 
of the Government and ask for damages for the terrible 
losses suffered by the people during the past four 


months without any fault of theirs. 

Two courses are open to the Government—either to 
bow to the public opinion of all India and accept 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s offer or in order #0 uphold a false 
prestige to reassert the doctrine of fi htfulness. If it 
is not too late, I appeal to the Bombay Government 


to take the way of truth. 


Crown of Thorns 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
The Congress crown has ceascd to be a crown 
of roses. The rose petals are year by year falling off 


and the thorns are becoming more and more prominent. 


Who should wear such a crown? Father or the son? 
Pandit Motilalji the weather-beaten warrior or Pandit 
Javaharlal Nehru, the disciplined young soldier who 
by his steriiag worth has captured the imagination of 
the youth of the country? Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel’s 
name is naturally on everybody’s lips. Panditji says 
in a private letter that he as the hero of the hour 
should be elected and the Government should be made 
to know that he enjoys the fullest confidence of 
the nation. Sjt. Vallabhbhai is however out of the 
question just now. His hands are too full to allow of 
his attention being diverted from Bardoli. And before 
December comes upon us he may be a guest in one 
of His Majesty’s innumerable prisons. My own feeling 
in the matter is that Pandit Javaharlal should wear 
the crown. The future must be for the youth of the 
country. But Bengal wants Motilalji to guide the 
Congress barque through the perilous seas that threaten 
to overwhelm us during the coming year. We are 
torn within and are encircled by an enemy that is as 
unscrupulous as he is powerful. Bengal has special 
need of an older head and one moreover who has 
proved a tower of strength to her in the hour of her 
trial. If India as a whole has no easy time before 
her, Bengal has still less. There are a thousand 
reasons why Panditji should be chosen to wear the 
crown.of thorns. He is brave, he is generous, he 
enjoys the confidence of all parties, Musalmans 
acknowledge him as their friend, he commands the 
respect of his opponents and often bends them to his 
view by his forceful eloquence. He has moreoever 
deep down in him a spirit of conciliation and compro- 
mise which makes him an _ eminently worthy 
ambassador of a nation that is in need of and is in 
the mood to take an honourable compromise, It is 
these considerations which actuate even the dare-all 
Bengal patriot to want Pandit Motilal Nebru as the 
helmsman for the coming year. Let the impatient 
youth of the country wait a while. They will be all 
the stronger for the waiting. 


Ajmal Jamia Fund 


Previously acknowledged 
in Young India of 28-6-"28 


_—-. 


Rs. 12,297~6-9 


Roshanlal 2-0-0 
Navalkishore Kharatilgl 250-0-0 
Fulmani Samantraj 2—0-( 
P. A. Narielwala Bombay 5-0-0 
Kevalram Bhimjibhai Joshi Sabarmati 5-00 
Shivkumar 1-0-0 


Total Rs, 12,562-6-9 
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The Story Be 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER Xv 


Case Withdrawn 


The trial began. The Government pleader, the 
Magistrate and other officials were on tenterhooks. 
They were at a loss to know what to do. The 
Government pleader was pressing the Magistrate to 
postpone the case. But I interfered and requested 
the Mavistrate not to postpone the case as I wanted 
to plead guilty to having disobeyed the order to leave 
Champaran, and read a brief statement as follows: 

“With the permission of the Court I would like to 
make a brief statement showing why I have taken the 
very serious step of seemingly disobeying the order 
passed under Sec. 144 of Cr. P.C. In my humble opinion 
it is a question of difference of Opinion between the 
Local Administration and myself. I have entered the 
country with motives of rendering humanitarian and 
national service. I have done so_ in response 
to a pressing invitation to come and help the ryots, 
who urge they are not being fairly treated by the 
indigo planters. I could not render any help without 
Studying the problem. I have, therefore, come to 
study it with the assistance, if possible, of the 
Administration and the planters. 1 have no _ other 
motive and cannot believe that my coming can in any 
way disturb public peace and cause loss of life. I 
claim to have considerable experience in such matters. 
The Administration, however, have thought differently. 
I fully appreciate their difficulty and I admit too that 
they can only proceed upon information they received. 
As a law-abiding citizen my first instinct would be, 
as it was, to obey the order served upon me. But 
I could not do so without doing violence to my 
sense of duty to those for whom I have come. 
I feel that I could just now “serve them only 
by remaining in their midst. I could not, 
therefore, voluntarily retire. Amid this conflict of duty 
I could only throw the responsibility of removing me 
from them on the Administration. I am fully conscious 
of the fact that a person holding, in the public life of 
India, a position such as Ido, has to be most careful 
in setting an example. It is my firm belief that in 
the complex constitution under which we are living, 
the only safe and honourable course for a self: 
respecting man is, in the circumstances such as face 
me, to do what I have decided to do, that is, to submit 
without protest to the penalty of disobedience 

‘““I venture to make this statement not in any way 
in extenuation of the penalty to be awarded agajnst 
me, but te show that I have disregarded the order 
served upon sme not for want of respect for lawful 
authotity, but in obedience to the higher law of our 
being, the voice of conscience.” 

There was now no occasion to postpone the 
hearing, but as both the Magistrate and the Government 
pleader had been taken by surprise, the Magistrate 
postponed judgment. Meanwhile I had wired full 
details to the Viceroy, to Patna friends, as. also to 
Pandit Madan.Mohan Malaviya and others. 

Before I could appear before the Court to receive 
the sentence, . the Magistrate sent a written message that 


e 


His Excellency the Lieut. Governor had ordered the case 
against me to be withdrawn, and the Collector wrote 
to me saying that I was at liberty to conduct the 
proposed inquiry and that I might count on whatever 
help I needed from the officials, None of 
prepared for this prompt and happy issue. 


I called on the Collector Mr. Heycock. He seemed 
to be a good man anxious to do justice. He told me 
that I might ask for whatever papers I desired to see and 
that I was at liberty to see him whenever I liked. 


The country thus had its first direct object 
lesson in Civil Disobedience. The affair was freely 
discussed both locally and in the press, and my inquiry 
got unexpected publicity. 

It was necessary for my inquiry that the Government 
should remain neutral. But the inquiry did not need 
support from press reporters or leading articles in 
the press. Indeed the situation in Champaran was so 
delicate and difficult that over-energetic criticism or 
highly coloured reports might easily damage the cause 
which I was seeking to espouse. So I wrote to the 
editors of the principal papers requesting them not to 
trouble to send any reporters, as I should send them 
whatever might be necessary for publication and keep 
them informed. 


uS was 


I knew that the Government attitude countenancing 
my presence had displeased’ the Champaran planters, 
and I knew that even the officials, though they could 
say nothing openly, could hardly have liked it. Incorrect 
or misleading reports therefore were likely to incense 
them all the more, and their ire, instead of descending 
on me, would be sure to descend on the poor fear- 
stricken ryots, and seriously hinder my search for 
the truth about the case. 


In spite of these precautions, the planters engineered 
against me a poisonous agitation. All sorts of falsehoods 
appeared in the press about my co-workers and myself. 
But my extreme cautiousness and my _ insistence on 
truth even to the minutest detail turned the edge of 
their sword. 

The planters left no stone unturned in maligning 
Brajakishorebabu, but the more they maligned him, 
the more he rose in the estimation of the people. 


In such a delicate situation as this, I did not think 
it proper to invite any leaders from other provinces. 
Pandit Malaviyaji had sent me an assurance that whenever 
I wanted him, I had only to send him word, but I did 
not trouble him. I thus prevented the struggle fram 
assuming a political aspect. But I sent to the leaders and 
the principal papers ‘occasional reports not for publication 
but merely for their information. I had seen that even 
where the end might be political, but where the cause 
was nou political, one damaged it by giving it a 
political» aspect, and helped by keeping it within 
its non-polical limit. Thé Champaran struggle was a 
proof of the fact that disinterested service of the 
people in any sphere ultimately helps the-.country 
politically. 

( Translated! from Navajivyan by M. D-) 
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Notes 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s Reply 

Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel has issued the 
statement to the pressin reply to His Excellency’s 
Council speech on the 23rd instant: 

“1 must confess that I was unprepared for the 
threatening deliverance of His Excellency the Governor. 
But threats apart, I want to remove the confusion 
that the speech is consciously or unconsciously intended 
to create. The Governor says in effect that if civil 
disobedience is the issue, he is prepared to meet it 
with all the power which Government possesses, 
but ‘if the only question to be dealt with is the 
justice or injustice of the re-assessment, then Government 
is prepared to submit the whole case, after the revenue now 
due to the Government has been paid and the present 
agitation ceases, to a full, open and independent inquiry 
as outlined in the statement which has been published.’ 
I venture to point out that civil disobedience has never 
been the issue. I know that there is no unanimity of 
opinion amongst all parties about the wisdom or 
legitimacy of civil disobedience. I have my own opinion 
which I hold strongly about it. But the Bardoli 
people are not fighting in order to have the right 
of civil disobedience vindicated. They are 
fighting by way of civil disobedience—or whatever 
name the method adopted may be given--in order to 
induce the Government either to waive the enhancement, 
or if they are not convinced that the enhancement is 
improperly made, to appoint an impartial, independent 
inquiry to find out the truth. The only question 
therefore is that of justice or injustice of the 
reassessment. And if the Government are prepared 
to have that question examined by a ‘full, oper and 
independent inquiry,’ they must surely accept 
the logical consequence of the proposition they them- 
selves lay down, namely, not to insist upon the payment 
of the enhancement which is in dispute and to restore 
the people to the condition they occupied before the 
struggle commenced. I warn the public also about 
the qualifying clause that is attached to ‘the full open 
and independent inquiry,’ viz., ‘as outlined in the 
statement which has been published.’ This is a dangerous 
clause. For what is promised in the Surat communication 
is mot ‘a full, open and independent inquiry’ but a 
mockery of it. The Surat statement contemplates a 
very limited inquiry to be conducted by a revenue 
officer assisted by a judicial officer to investigate 
errots of calculation and fact, a totally different thing 
from ‘a full, open and independent inquiry.’ I hope 
therefore that undeterred by the threats contained in 
the Governor’s deliverance, public opinion will 
édficentrate only on that I have 
mentioned. ” 

A Triumph of Justice 

There is-in Wardha a well-known and very well 
decorated shrine dedicated to Shri Lakshminarayan. 
It was built by Sheth Jamnalalji’s grandfather. It is a 
private temple made accessible to the public. Jamnalalji 
has been endeavouring to have this temple available: 
to the so-called untouchables also, as he has been 
trying with great sticcess to have wells in Wardha 
made accessible to them and generally to procure for 
them all the facilities available to the other classes, 
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He had difficulty with the trustees in bringing them 
round to his view that this select temple should be 
thrown open to those whom blind orthodoxy has 
suppressed. Success has at last attended his effort. 
On the 17th instant the trustees unanimously passed 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas the question of admitting the so- 
called untouchables inside the temple of Shri 
Lakshminarayan has been before the Committee on 
several occasions and they have been unable to come 
to a firm decision till now; and whereas, the most 
representative body in India, namely, the Congress 
has insisted upon the removal of untouchability; 
and whereas the Hindu Mahasabha has considered 
it necessary and just that all public temples should 
be made accessible to the so-called untouchables; 
and whereas the well-known leaders of public 
opinion in India have expressed the same opinion, 
the trustees hereby resolve, regard being had to 
the foregoing facts and after full consideration of 
the religious and the social condition of the 
country, that the above named temple dedicated to 
Shri Lakshminarayan in Wardha be declared open 
to the ‘ untouchables’ and that the managing trustee, 
Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj, be authorised to enforce this 
resolution in such manner as may appear to him to 
be best.’’ et 
Accordingly a printed notice was widely circulated 

in Wardha that from the 19th inst, that is two 
days after the resolution, the temple would be declared 
open for the ‘untouchables.’ It is stated that although 
there was no organised effort made beyond circulating 
the foregoing notice, nearly 1,200 men and women 
and children including “ untouchables’ visited the temple 
without the slightest untoward incident having occurred. 
It is most significant that in an important centre like 
Wardha a celebrated temple could be flung open for 
the ‘untouchables’ without orthodoxy raising its voice 
of protest or some people in the name of Sanatana 
Dharma creating a disturbance at the time of 
‘untouchables’ trying to cross the sacred and hither- 
to forbidden threshold of a Hindu shrine. It is a 
striking demonstration of the tremendous headway 
that the movement against untouchability has made. 
It shows too what quiet determinatiou and persistence 
can do to create healthy public opinion in favour of. 
a genuine movement for reform. I congratulate Sheth 
Jamnalalji and his fellow trustees on the bold step 
that they have taken and hope that this example will 
be followed all over India. 

Purdah in Bihar 

The organised demonstration against the purdah 
that was held in many important centres in Bihar on 
ar 
cha “Sein eA ae spam of the organisers. 

e Patna meeting opens 
thus: 

““A unique spectacle was witnessed at the 
mixed meeting of ladies and gentlemen of the 8th 
see einem ot ee the Radhika Sinha Institute 

spite of heavy rains that for- 

tunately stopped just at the time of the meeting, 
oe ci to a a 
was: crowded with ladies, thr 5; pent erate 
, ee fourths of whom 
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were such as had been observing purdah a day 
before, nay, an hour before.” 


The following is the translation of the resokxion 
adopted at ‘the meeting: 


“We, the men and women of Patna, assembled 


hereby declare that we have today abolished the- 


pernicious practice of purdah, which has done and 
is doing incalculable harm to the country, and 
particularly to women, and we appeal to the other 
women of the province, who are still wavering, to 
banish this system as early as they can and there- 
by advance their education and health.” 

A provisional committee was formed at the meeting 
to carry on an intensive propaganda against purdah 
and for the spread of women’s education in the province 
of Bihar. A third resolution advised the formation of 
Mahila Samitis in every town and every village of 
the province. And a fourth resolution was passed to 
the effect that Mahila Ashrams should be started at 
different places where ladies might stay for certain 
periods and receive a training so as to become ‘ good 
wives,’ ‘worthy mothers’ and ‘ useful servants’ of 
the country. Over 5,000 rupees were promised on the 
spot for the purpose and I see many ladies among the 
donors, giving anything between Rs. 250.and 25. The 
paper publishes reports of similar meetings in several 
places in Bihar. If the campaign is well organised 
and continued with zeal, the purdah should become 
a thing of the past. It should be noied that this is 
no anglicising movement. It is an indigenous conser- 
vative effort made by leaders who are conservative. by 
nature and are yet alive to all the evils that 
have crept into Hindu society. Babu Brajakishore- 
prasad and Babu Rajendraprasad who from far off 
London is keenly watching and supporting the move- 
ment are no westernised specimens of Indian humanity. 
They are orthodox Hindus, lovers of Indian culture 
and tradition. They are no blind imitators of the 
West and yet do not hesitate to assimilate whatver is 
good in it. There need therefore be no fear entertained 
by the timid and the halting ones that the movement 
is likely to be in any shape or form disruptive of all 
that is most precious in Indian culture and especially 
in feminine grace and modesty so peculiar to India’s 
womanhood. 

Ashram Constitution and Rules 


Since the publication of the draft constitution and 
rules of the Satyagraha Ashram, there has been a 
constant demand for copies. Postage alone amounts 
to not an _ insignificant item. Thcse who would 
possess a copy of the constitution will kindly send 
one anna stamp to cover the charge of packing and 
posting. 

A Correction 

Sjt. Gokulbhai Patel who was the bearer of cheques 
for Bardoli from Santa Cruz and Vile Parle draws my 
attention to a mistake occurring in the acknowledgment 
made in Young India of these gifts. The names that 
should have appeared under the heading Vile Parle 
have appeared under the heading Santa Cruz. I am 
sorry for the mistake. In spite of all the care taken to 
ensure accufacy on the part of an. over-worked staff, 
mistakes will occur. The generous reader will forgive 
them when they are not wilful or worse. 

: M. K. G. 
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The Poverty Problem in India 
By @. N. Vakil 
University Professor of Economics, Bombay 
Ul 
An Alternative Method 


Because of the inherent difficulties of such calculations 
it would be better to test the results by an alternative 
method, if possible. The above conclusion that India 
is poorer to-day than 40 or 50 years ago means in 
other words that the struggle for existence is greater 
to-day with the great majority of the people than it 
was in the earlier period. This implies a state of 
Over-population in the country with reference to the 
available means of subsistence: at present. 


Whether a country is over-populated is again a 
question which does not admit of exact statistical 
verification. If however we have sufficient indications 
taking all things into consideration, to point to this 
conclusion, we may be justified in laying down a 
general proposition. If we find that India is over- 
populated with reference to the available means of 
subsistence at present, the above conclusion based on 
average per head income will be strengthened. 

The general law of Malthus that there isa tendency 
for population in any country to increase at a faster 
rate than the means of subsistence remains unchallanged. 
We are not concerned with the exact rates at which 
the increase takes place; what is evident however is 
that unless certain counteracting forces operate, the 
equilibrium between population and means of subsistence 
will be disturbed. The well-known method of preventing 
such a calamity are moral restraint and artificial 
birth-control on the one hand and Steps to increase 
the means of subsistence at a faster rate 
on the other. In the absence of the effective 
operation of such conscious efforts on the part of the 


people, Nature intervenes to restore the equilibrium, 
Such natural intervention takes place when the problem 
is really serious, when large numbers of people live 
even below the minimum subsistence level. Whatever 
the form of Nature’s intervention in this way, neither 
the process nor the result is desirable. 


The process is not desirable because it takes the 
form of, say, famines or epidemics with all their 
horrors. The result is not desirable because the root 
of the trouble does not go. The surplus population 
may be removed for the time being by famines or 
epidemics, but the remaining population still lives 
on the margin of subsistence and soon increases ‘its 
numbers calling once again for Nature's remedy. This 
will mean a repetition of the horrors in one form 
or another at sporadic intervals, 
unexpected manner. 


usually in an 

If we find the existence of such events, known as 
“positive checks to,population”” in economic language, 
in a country, the only conclusion will be that the 
majority of people in that country are in a state of 
low ecenomic vitality or live at or below the Margin 
of subsistence and that Nature intervenes from time 
to time to restore the equilibrium. If on a long view 
of things we find that the intensity of such events is 
increasing, we shall be further justified in concluding 
that the maladjustment between population and means 
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of subsistence is increasing or that the country is aspects of the problem. If we take the acreage oil 
becoming poorer and poorer. This problem has been the principal food grains, say, tice and ah #6 
studied with great care and ability by Mr.B. T. ‘Shall find some increase, but if we also take in 


Ranadive M. A. who wrote a thesis on the subject 
for the M. A. Degree of the Bombay University. The 
following facts have beem summarised from his work 
on the population problem of India which will soon 
be published. 
Positive Checks in British India 
The following figures of deaths from different 


important causes will be of interest: 
Number in lakhs 


Period Deaths due to 
1871-1921 (50 years ) Famines 288 
1896-1921 (25 years ) Plague 100 
1901-1921 (20 years ) Malaria 183 
1918-1919 ( 9 months) Influenza 133 


The greater portion of the mortality due to famines 
took place in the period before 1900. The greater 
partion of the mortality due to plague took place in 
the period before 1911. The mortality due to malaria 
was greater In the decade 1911-1921 (97 lakhs ) than 
in the former decade (86 lakhs). 

We thus find that whereas famines and plague 
operated as important checks to population in a great 
measure in the latter part of the last century, the 
positive checks in this century have taken the form 
in a greater degree of plague, malaria and influenza 
in an ascending order. Not only is the mortality due 
to these causes in an ascending order, but it must also 
be noted that the more powerful causes belong to 
more recent times; the most potent cause of death in 
recent times—influenza—bas beaten all records, having 
taken more than 133 lakhs of lives in the short space 
of nine months. 

The effects of these positive checks are greater than 
those indicated by the above figures. On the one hand 
they increase the death-rate; on the other they reduce 
the birth-rate. Because in addition to those who die, 
there are large numbers who survive the attacks of 
these diseases. But those who survive have their 
vitality greatly impaired, which results in a reduced 
reproductive capacity. The existence of a low vitality 
among people open to frequent attacks of malaria is 
so common that it dogs not require any elaborate proof. 

The following figures bear out the above remarks. 
They show that the tendency of population to increase 
is in operation in spite of the effect of the powerful 
checks mentioned above. There is a sort of sequence 
observable in these figures. If the increase in population 
in one decade is large, there follows a decade in 
which one or the other of the positive checks is in 
operation, thus reducing the rate of increase in that 


decade. 
( Population #1 millions ) 


Year British India Native States Total 
1871 190 50 24] 
1881 199 55 254 
1891 221 66 287 
1901 231 63 294 
1911 244 71 315 
1921 247 72 319 


In view of the increase in population indicated by 
these figures, the question is whether the resources 
of food supply and other necessaries of life have 
increased in proportion. In the absence of reliable 
statistics we have to be satisfied with the general 


consideration the estimates of yield we find that the 
increase is not in the same proportion.” This shows. 
that the extension of cultivation does not bring propor 
tionate returns, or what is called the Law of Diminish- 
ing Returns is in operation. 

The excessive sub-division and fragmentation of 
land throughout the country is another important sign 
of the same tendency, namely, that a larger population 
is trying to live on land, which has not increased in 
the same proportion in area and yield. 

The fact that people are willlng to pay higher rents 
for these uneconomic holdings does not show the existence 
of prosperity, but shows the existence of great competi- 
tion among a large number of people to have even 4 
small piece of land for eking out a low subsistence 
at any cost in the absence of other fields of work, 
This is borne out by the fact that the percentage of 
people dependent on agriculture is on the increase, as 
can be seen from the following figures: 


Year Percentage of people dependent on agriculture 
1891 61.1 

1901 66.5 

1911 SGT 

1921 72.98 


The remaining people who are entered in the census 
as dependent on other sources of income, are also on 
detailed consideration found to be dependent partly and 
in varying proportions on the Land. In view of this, 
it is generally true to say that about 85 per cent. of 
the population is dependent directly or indirectly on 
the Land. 

The increasing intensity of positive checks on the 
growth of population and the salient facts regarding 
the principal industry, namely agriculture—the increasing 
percentage of people who are dependent on the land, 
which is parcelled into pieces too small for profitable 
cultivation and which shows a tendency to Diminishing 
Returns—show that the conclusion based on the per 
capita income to the effect that the country is getting 
poorer is substantially true. 


(To be continued ) 


*Cf£. Datta— Report on an Enquiry into the Rise of Prices, 
p. £8; and Vakil and Muranjan:. Cyrrency and Prices in India 
pp. 15land 156, 
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Bardoli Satyagraha Fund 


AMOUNTS RECEIVED AT THE ASHRAM 


Previously acknowledged in 
Young India of 12-7-1928 
Citizens, through Lala Dunichand Ambala 
Dunichand, 30; Mata Din, 25; Pyarelal, 
25; Lachhmandas, 5; Govindram Kidarnath, 
5; Ganeshilal, 5; Raghuvirdas, 30; Beni- 
parshad, 10; Hiralal Noratatam Jain, 5; 
Dasaundhiram Chamelaram, 5; Nihalchand 
Tarachand Jain, 5; Chhajjumal Lachhmi- 
chand Jain, 5; Dinanath Chaudhari, 25; 
Maniram Nandlal, 10; Kapuryamal 
Ramjidas, 5; Bikharimal Ganeshilal, vs 
Baijnath 20; Mahasukhrai Chandantam, 7; 
Bhagat Chandanram Jain, 5; Harichand 
Indusain Jain, 10; Gopichand Dipchand 
Jain, 10; Chuharmal Hansraj Jain, 4; 
Sadasukhram Nemdas Jain, 5; Tolaram 
Ramnarainmal, 5; 3B. Tarachand, 10; 
Chandanmal Ratanchand Jain, 4+; Bhagatram 
Jagatram, 5; Moniram, 5: Dipchand 
Banarasidas Jain, 5; Radhamal Jotiprasad 
Jain, ¢; Maharchand Baburam Jain, 4: 
Jesukhrai Pyarelal Jain, 5; Doctors Mittra, 
4; Ramkishandas Badriprasad, 5; Gainda- 
mal Parbhdial, 7; Inderprasad Shivparshad, 
-5: Dipchand 5; Ganeshimal Ganpatrai, 30; 
Baburam, 10; Baliram, 20; Madbavram 
Norataram,10; Nandlal, 4; Syed Mohamed 
Hanif, 10; Vilayatiram Jain, 5; Mathuradas 


Pannalal, 25; Gupatdan & extra subscri- 
ption, 45. 
B. L. Hatian Gadi Santa Cruz 
Ram Ashish Singh Baidyabatti 
Bhagvatprasad Drauli 


Jayanti N. President, S. ‘D. C.C. Madhipura 


M. M. Shanbhag Karwar 
L. Venkatakrishnayya Anglut 
WN. Haribhai Sinore 
B. Vardha Panoh Girani 
Balaramchand Khatali Muzaffarnagar 
Sahasrabuddhe Dhulia 
Citizens of Venukanda ‘Guntur 
H. K. Khokhani Morbi 


Residents of Ahmed Sale’s Buildings 


Through M.G. Kshirsagar Bombay 
Kapurchand Motichand Gondal 
M. R. Majmudar Bombay 
Citizens, through Khanchand Lahore 


Citizens, through Nathubhai N. Patekh Calicut 
Jayanand Janak, 50; Sia, 10; Narayan, 10; 
Hem, 15; Dev, 10; Pran, 7-8-0; Shambhu, 
5; Hiro, 5; Mahashankar, 4; Jyestha 4; 
Chaturbhuj 5; Nirbal, 4-8-0. 


P. K. Gokhale Malgiri 
Qualification 

Citizens, through Shyamlal Bharatpur 
K, B. Mamigali Hosiarpur 


Citizens, through Ugrasen Jain Muzzaffarnagar 


Rs. 55,953-15-3 


500-0-0 


5-8-0 
20-0-0 
4-0-0 
7-0-0 
25-0-0 
10-0-0 
1-0-0 
10-0-0 
5-0-0 
50-0 
21-0-9 
5-0-0 


18-0-0 
10~-0-0 
4-0-0 
319-0-0 
130-0-0 


5-0-0 
5-0-0 
7-0-0 
3~5-0 
400+0-0 


Anandarao Sharma Mianpuri 10-0-C 
Through Khetranath Sengupta being 
Collections by D. C. C. Dhanbad 30-10-0 
Mulchand Valji Sholapur 5-0-0 
Collections, through Prabhashankar 
L. Joshi Aden 135-0-0 
Jamnadas Prabhudas Mistri, 15; Kalidas 
Gokuldas Desai 20; H. Premji, 20: 
Gordhanbhai Kalidas Desai, 5; Chhotalal 
Shamalbhai Patel, 4; Prabhashankar L. 
Joshi, 7; Gulabbhai P. Desai, 8; Sakarchand 
Nensi 10; Ashabhai N. Patel, 3; Shiva- 
bhai M. Patel, 1; Manibhai Dwarkadas 
Patel 2; Amilal Kalyan Shah, 3; Mahiji- 
bhai Purushottam Patel 2; Rupshankar 
M. Mehta 2; Jal P. Desai 3; Amtharam 
L. Mistrt 5; Somabhai Patel, 10; Naranlal 
N. Mistri 3; Nagindas Fulchand Shan.s5: 
Purushottam A. Patel 2; Pranlal C. 
Shah 1; Nathalal Kanji Kamdar 3; Total 
136-0-0: Less M. O. Expense, 1. 
A friend through Narayanbhai 10-0-0 
Bulakhidas Jamnadas Df} 
Through Hemraj Govatmandi Lahore 50-0-0 
Shivdayal Shahu Hati Campbellpur 4-1-0 
Brijkrishna Delhi 30-0-0 
Students of VII Class 
Kishorsinh Taluka School Rajkot 1-5-0 
Khemchand H. Shravgi 5-0-0 
Shivprasad K. Kanoji 1-0-0 
Thakur Nag N. Sinh Dumari 10-0-0 
A Friend Rangoon 5-0-0 
A Sister, through Birendra B. Sinh 25-0-0 
Satyanarayan Mutti Rajmahendri 6-14-0 
Bikaner Collections 
Through Sohanlal Pachisia Bikaner 23-12-0 
Sohanlal Pachisia, 2; Gajanan Late: 2: 
»  Brijmohan Gumasta, 2; Rameshwar 
Mimani, 1; Motising Rajput, 1; Shaligramji 
Vaidya, 1; Three Gentlemen. 9: Four 
Ladies, 6: Less M. O Charge 0-4-0. 
Collections, through Iswarsinh Ludhiana 
Secretary, City Congress Committee 40-0-0 
Tilak Factory, 6; L. Raichand, 5. 
2 Rupee _ subscribers—S. Mall: 
Monshiram; Raunaqram; Malik H.; M. 
Hussain Vakil and Kirparam. 
I Rupee subscribers — Chananram; 
Kishorilal; Shudhirlal; Daulatram: Fatoo- 
ram; Sukhramdas, Ramdayal; Makandilal: 
Tabhooram; Dr. Fakirchand; Ideal H. Co.; 
Amirchand; Shadiram; Gupte; Tilakram; 
M. Gulam Rasul. 
Syamsundar Lal Gwalior 51-0-0 
A gentleman 49=0-0 
B. Sundarramani Nellore 50-0-0 
Firoze Lahore 50-0-0 
Anonymous Collection, nee 
through Dr. Gopichand 20~-0-0 
Collections, through Dr. Dayalchand Okra 100-0-0 
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Collections through 


Secy. Con. Comt. Hoshiarpur 120-0-0 
Pandit Bhagatram Shukla 50-0-0 
Collections Pegu 353-4-0 

Ranchhoddas Jeram & Sons, 101; 

Rasiklal T. & Co., 75; Shah J. Gokal, 51; 

Vithaldas Pragji & Co., 25; C. T. M. 

Raman, 15; Sheth Salemahomed Haji 

Sakur, 15; M. M. Mastan Bros., 10; Sheth 

Osman A. Karim, 10; Sheth Ali Mahomed, 

2; Sheth Ebrahim & Omar, 2; Shah Nem- 

chand Popat, 5; Jhaveri Mohanlal L. 10; 

Shah Nanalal Mavji, 5; Jaykrishnabhai, 2; 

Mochi Lalu Prag, 5; Sheth Tarachand 

Mavji, 5; Burma Broker Komya, 10; 

Thakar Madhavji Hansraj, 5-4-0. 

Collections at Dera Ismailkhan through 

Chairman Dist. Congress Committee 100-0-0 
Ganeshdatta Dera Gazikhan 10-0-0 
Kashmirilal Patiala 5-0-0 
Collections by Patidar farmers Pipalsha 250-0-0 
Collections through Mahesh 

Chandra Das Chittagong 94-6-0 
Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi Cawnpore 145-0-0 
M. P. Giri Bhattiprollu 20-0-0 
Loknath Lyalpur 30-0-0 
Staff and Students of Kanya Maha 

Vidyalaya Jallandhar 75-0-0 
Saligram 2 5-0-0 
Jamnaprasad Dhaka 6-8-0 
Staff and Students of Pragna 

Pathshala Wai 22-0-0 
Collection through Ganesh Shankar 

Vidyarthi Cawnpur 500-0-0 
Satyanarayan Pithapuram 10-0-0 
Gokaldas Ranchoddas Kheda 101-0-0 
Lucknow collections through Kuvarji 

Pestonji 290-0-0 
A. Latasen Fakirabad 5-0-0 
Gopalji Dharmsi Rangoon 5-0-0 
Members of the Bar 

through Thakurdas advocate Hissar 361-4-6 
Nanasaheb through Rameshari P. 11-00 
j. C. Hanslas Delhi 10-0-0 
Collection by Narayansinh Sharma Daranagar 8-0-0 
Vasudev Narayansinh 8-0-0 
Jwalaprasad Varma Devipur 1-0-0 
Dungardas Ramchandra Nayak Calcutta 10-0-0 
Vijayalakshmi Dayalal Nayak ss 5-0-0 
Collection, through Natwarlal 

Dayalal Vileparle 105-0-0 
B, Bahadursing 4-0-0 
‘Through Shriram Meerut 39-0-0 
Vaikunthrai S. Thakore 10-0-0 
Gujarati Samaj, through Purushottam Delhi 60-0-0 


Ambalal Kalidas, 5; Ratilal Purushottam, 
2, Rugnathdas Popatlal, 2; Savailal 
Manilal, 5; Jatashankar Trivedi, 1; Amritlal 
Jethalal, 2; Manharlal Mohanlal, 3; Dipchand 
Velchand, 2; A gentleman, 1; Dalpatbhai 
P., 2; Joharmalji Munim, 1; Maganlal 


Bapulal, 3; Popatlal H. Thakar, 2; Krishna- 

lal B,, 1; M. C. Mavji, 2; Bansidhar G. 7; 
Mangalrai H., 5; A youth, 4; Vishvambhar- 

nath, 5; A gentleman, 5. 

0-8-0 
0-8-0 


0-8-0 


Kripashankar Purushottam 
Somchand Fulchand 
Chhaganlal Vrajlal 
Students of Kadavary Ashram: 
through Dilipnarayan Barhaj Bazar 
Through L. B. Koti Bhandara 
Solusao, 0-8-0; A gentleman, 0-+-0; 
Kisan Bapu, 1; Kathale, 1. Rampur — 
Ganjee Prasad, 1; Dajee, 0-5-0; Jiwan, 
0-4-0; Shiva, 0-4-0; Zolya, 0-4-0; Bhojan 
Dakshina, 0-2-3; A gentleman, 15-0-9. 
Through Shrimati Sitabehn Koti, Bhandara 
S. Sarasvati Bai Kotte, 1; S.Satyabhamabai 
S. Umalkar, 0-8-0; S. Rukmini Bai Wichore, 
0-4-0; S. Inchurkar Bai Wichore, 0-4-0; 
S. Indumati Bai Pandit, 1, S. Rama Bai 
Gokhale, 1; S. Malatibai Bapat, 1-0-0. 
Through A. I. & A. Andhra Branch 
Renta Chintala, through Venkata Narsa- 
sari Garu, 13-0-0; Peteru through Ravu 
Rayanna garu (less 0—4—0 expenses,) 29-10-0; 
Machavaram, 36-12-0; Chintalapudi, 21-8-0; 
Munukuduru, 2-5-0; Iticampadu, 3-0-0: 
Poolla, 13-8-0; Surepalli, 33-1-0; Allamudi, 
15-13-0; Pallekona, 10-10-3; Penumadi and 
Anantram 37-15-3. 


10-0-0 
20-0-0 


5-0-0 


217-2-6 


Total Rs. 61,271-10-3 


The following are the details of collections from 
Gadag which were acknowledged in Young India dated 
5-7-’28 as from Karnatak Prov. Cong. Committers: 

Dr. V. S. Umachigi, 20; Bhimappa 

Tirtlapur, 20, T. N.Chavan, 10: Kapurji 

‘Maganiram, 10; <A. ON. Jalihal, 10; 

Devaji Narasingji,| 7; D. M. Moolky 5; 

V. R. Huilgol,5; Govindappa Kushtagi, 5; 

Shivappa Mirajkar, 5; S. R. Savakar 5, 

H. Ameensaheb Hanigi, 2; Kawadeker, 2; 

Bhimarao Godkhindi, 2; T. V. Koti, 

2; N. He Dambal;’2;K. EL. Auilgol, = 2: 

G. Godkhindi, 2 C. S. Hulkoti, 2; 

Bhimarao Gadgoli, 2 K. S. Kulkarni, 

Ie. Vi Malgi, 1; Ke Ro Deshi, 2: 

Annigeri, 1; Raichur, 1; V. R. Kulkarni, 

1; A. G. Kulkrni. 1; Hamasagar, 1; 

Mudlgirirazo Kulkarni, 1; Umarji, 1; G. K. 

Math, 1; Basappa Kandgoli, 1; R. K. 

Asundi, 1; N. R. Vaidya, 0-8-0; School 

Teachers 19-8-0; Sympathisers, 5-8-0; 

In the meeting on 12-6-’28, 4-0-0, 

Total Rs. 162-8-0, 

Corrections 


In Young India of 28th June (supplement page 1, 
col. 2, 1. 5 from the bottom, read “ collections through 
R. D. Prabhu, Shahapur’’ instead of “R. D. Prabhu, 
Belgaum.” ; 


In Young India dated 5-7-'28 ( page 232, col, }, 
1,34 read “ RA. Kushtagi” instead ‘R. A, Kuslitigi. 
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The following sums were received in Navajivan 
and Young India offices. They have already been 
acknowledged in Navajivan but for the sake of the 
contributors who reside outside Gujarat and do not 
know Gujarati, we give the list here leaving out 
donations from Gujarat and Kathiawad: 


Through Shah Mansing Kachrabhai Prome Rs. 51~8-0 

Shah Mansing Kachrabhaini Pedhi, 101; 
Messrs Vrajlal Pradhan, 3]; Messrs 
Dalpatram’ Abhechand, 31; Babu Rama- 
chandra and Tolaram, 31; Shivlal 
Narbheram Shah, 17: Dr. Chhaganlal 
Keshavji, 17; Damji Devraj, 15; Jhaveri 
Bhogilal Bhaishankar, 11; Ratilal Ichcbha- 
ram, 11; Harkishendas, 11; Bhanji Mulji, 
11; Bhagavanji Purushottam, 11; Mohamed 
Husein Kotval, 11; Ratanchand, 11; Dr. 
Brihaspati, 10; Amarshi Jhina, 10; Jhaveri 
Harilal Keshavlal, 5; Jhaveri Shivdas 
Jivanram, 5; Messrs. Davji Dadabhai 
& Co., 5; Prabhudas Narottamdas Shah, 5; 
Jasraj Lakhmichand, 5; Narandas Haribhai; 


5; Chunilal Kasturchand, 5; Mulchand 
Galalchand, 5; Jadavji Valji, 5; | Tivari 
Ramsubodh, 5; Keshavji Jhina, 5; 


Lilabehn Dalpatram, 5; Patel Bhagvan- 
-das 2; Pegu — Govindji Murarji, 5; Less 
Rs. 5-8-0 commission and other expenses. 
Out of thelabove Rs. 350 have already been 
acknowledged in Young India of 12-7-'28. 


Nagindas Damodardas Bombay 10-0-0 
Students of Local Self-government 

Institute, through Rajpal B. V. Poona 15-0-0 
Through Jainath Patti Navda 25-0-C 

Suganchand, 4; Mahadevram, 4; Budhan 

Sahu, 1; Sanivar Sahu, 1; Gago Sahu, 2; 

Kassam, 1; Ramprasad, 1; Shri Yamunaji, 

1; Devanathsahai, 1; Prayag Sau, °25 

Hanumandas, 1; Nathuniram, 2; Baldevram, 

2; Mathuraprasad, 1; Babu Gopiram, 0-8-0; 

Gopal Sahu, 1; Vanvariram, 1; Postage, 

0-4-0; Balance, 0-4-0. 
Janardan Malaya Mangalore 5-0-0 
Through Bhagvanlal Kalyanji Rangoon i00-0-0 

Mrs. Alamal Amal, 10; Miss Shankari, 

5; Shankar, 5; A_ gentleman, 23; A 

gentleman, 21; Agentleman, 11; Tarachand 

Kalidas. 10; A gentleman, 5; Prabhashankar 

Karsanji, 5; A gentleman, 5. 
Gujarati A. V. School Rangoon 401-(0-0 
Vileparle Mitra Mandal, through 

Amritlai Girdharlal Vesmavala Bombay  101-0-0 
Muiji Shivji Kothari, Bombay 1-0-0 
Railway Station staff, through 

Ramanikprasad Vora Ratlam 100-0-0 
Collections, through Chhotalal 

Bhat Nileshwar 10-0-0 
Collection at Kotechery Nileshwar 3=4~0 
Through, ‘Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay 64-0-0 


Manilal Narharishankar, 15; Last instal- 
ment of Shri Mauktik Jnati Flood Relief 
Fund, through Harisukh Harilal, 11; Shri 
Olpad Mauktik Sevamandal’s first instalment, 
a2 


Citizens of Ajmer, though Kshemanand 
Rahat Ajmer 
otudents of Shri P. P. Jain 
High School 
Staff of Khatao Makanji Mills 
Shri Jaya 
Staff of Sanatana Dharma College 
through Jayabiharilal 
Patidar Bandhu Samaj 
Gujarati residents of Raypur 


through Premchand Panachand 
Bhayani 


100-0-0 


4-6-0 
167-12-0 
2-0-0 


Bombay 
Bombay 
Allahabad 


37-0-G 
20i-0-0 


Lahore 
Rangoon 


Raypur 27i-0-0 
Messrs. Purushottam Mathuradas & Co. 
Ltd, 21; Sheth Tejpal Sakarchand, 31; 
Shah Purushottam Jivan, 25; Sheth 
Liladhar Jivraj, 21; Sheth Liladhar Dahya- 
bhai, 15; Sheth Ratanji Shapurji Tata & 
Co., 15; Shah Maganlal Harilal, 15; Trivedi, 
Lalshankar, Manager ‘Imperial Bank,’ 
15; Shah Bhagvandas Damodardas, 15; 
Mochi Anandbhai Nathubhai, 11; Shah 
Chhaganlal Mulchand, 5; Thakkar Bhanji 
Amba, 5; Thakkar Ranchhod Punjabhai, 
5; Thakkar Gordhandas Dharamsi, 
5; Thakkar Madhavji Jivaraj, 2; Shah 
Devkaran Nathubhai, 2; Shah Dayalji 
Gordhanbhai, 5; Shah Khushalchand 
Manekchand, 2; Sheth Chaturbhuj Khimji, 
2; Trivedi Kameshvar Dhanji, 2; Soni 
Popatlal Jhaverchand, 2; Dave Devshankar 
Chhaganlal, 2; Dave Mulshankar Daya- 
shankar, 2; Bhai Thakarshi Devchand, 2: 
Rajvaidya Dwarkadasbhai, 2; Soni 
Mohanlal Shamji, 2; Sheth Tarmamad 
Haji Karim, 5; Shah Premchand Panachand, 
il; Bhai Somnath MHaribhai, 2; Shah 
Umedlal Shivlal, 2; Sheth Chimanlal 
Mohanlal, 2; Patel Motibhai and Kashibhai, 
7; Sheth Chaku Ghelabhai, 2; Vanand 
Karsan Govind, 1; Soni Lalji Hirji, 1; Dr. 
K. D. Bhalerao, 2; Dau Jagannath Mohar- 
-sing Agarval, 1; Bhai Motilal Damji, 1; 
Mochi Premji Khodabhai, 2; Shah Nagji 
Panachand, 1. 
Messrs. Jagjivan Trambaklal & Co. 
B. T. Raghavachari 
Pranjivan Motilal Dalal 
Kalidas Bhabhutbhai, through 
Govindji R. Mehta 
Teachers and Students of 
Jafrabad A. V. School 
Messrs. Ratanshi Ambaram & Co. 
Manilal Sundarji Desai 
Chhotalal Maganlal Desai 
Mr. Roy 


Bhola Bar Association, through 
Kamarkhyacharan Sen 
Collections by Hosdurg Taluka 
Congress Committee, through K. T. 
Kunhi Raman Nambichar Kanahgad 
Dr. D. R. Dulialkar Jamkhandi 
Mangalsing Sialkot 
Collections, through Jatashankar D. 
Bhatta Yeotmal 
Sheth Dahyabhai Mavji, 5; Gokal Dosa 
& Co. 5; Ranchhod Naranji, 2; Pura- 


Calcutta 
Vurutur 
Dahanu 


Madras 


Jafrabad 

Akola 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Sheffield 


Bhola 
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shottam Sundarji, 3; Devji Amarsi, 2; 
Makanji Kurji 2; Tulsi Valji, 0-2-0; Mavji 
Valji, 0-4-0; Hansra) 2; Shah 


Jeram, 2; 
Tarachand Bahechardas, 5; Vallabhdas 


Amritlal 2; Gokaldas Kapurchand, 2; 
Mochi Damji Bhanii, 2; Naranji Harji, 
0-5-0; Keshavji Harji, 0-5-0; Manek- 


chand Kalidas, 0-4-0; Kanji Ramji, 0-4-0; 
Marutirao Govindrao Gulhaue, 0-4-0; 
Nandlal Bhaniram Chamadia, 0-4-0, 

One Rupee subscribers — Rangdas 
Kalyanji; Hemraj Keshayji; Jivraj 
Premji; Chhaganlal Motichand; Gordhandas 
Mulji; Vallabhadas Liladhar; Purushottam 
Nathu; Devraj} Premji; Dahyalal Tulsi; 
Chhagan Vasanji; Lakshmidas Trikamji; 
Kanji Virji Pandya; Jatashanker Bhagvanii; 
Gaurishankar Bechar  Bhatta; Hari- 
shankar Becharbhai Joshi; Jatashankar 
Devshankar Bhatta; Mulshankar Trambak- 
lal Vyas; Mehataji Balvantrao Randive; 
Naginchand Paramanand; Kalyanji Khimji; 
Panachand Virji; Hakmichand Bhaichand; 
Devji Ganpat; A Bania gentleman; Soni 
Dharamshi Velshi; Shamji Ramji; Darji 
Kanji Jivraj; Muljibhai; Jeram ~- Kisan 
Chauhan; Dr. E. Gopalswamy: Kisanrao 
Jambulkar Panvala. 

Eight annas subscribers — Jethalal 
Keshavji; Odhavji Ravji,; Dahyalal Premji; 


~ Kanji Madhavji: Purushottam Jeram; 
Jagiivan Keshavji; Chhaganlal Nagyji; 
Veniram Ambaram KRaval: Mohanlal 


Naranji Joshi; Jadavji Virji: Jethabhai 
Kanji; Namdev Ramchandra; Vanand 
Tidabhai Kurji: Bechar Kurji; Ladha Kurji; 


Manji Kurji; Chhotalal Shamji; Sundarji 

Mitha; Dahya Harji. 
Gujarat Kumar Sangha Karachi 10=0-0 
A Madrasi sympathiser, 

through Mrs. Desai Khamgaon 10-—0=0 
Six- sympathisers, througb 

P. C. Mudmaia Ponampet 25-10-0 
Husseinali Gulamhussein Bombay 2—4=) 
Collections through Kalyansing Balrampur 27~8=0 
P. J. Gune Ashwi 5-0-0 
G. A. Deshpande ve 3-0-0 
Teachers and students of the City Swami- 

narayan A. V, School, through Ratilal 

Amin Bassein 9-1-0 

Teachers and students of the A. V. 

School, 7-8-0; Pancholi Maganlal. 0-8-0 

Hiralalbhai, 0-8-0; Bhailalbhai, 0-4-0; 

Somabhai, 0-4-0; LBaldevbhai, 0-3-0; 

Less M. O. Charges, 0-2-0. 
Devabhai Haribhai Patel, 

through Narsinhabhai Haribhai 

at the Navjivan Karyalaya B.B. Mombasa 5-3-0 
Bhudhar Gordhan Rathod Bombay 1-0-0 
S. Datiah Nalgatla 3-0-0 
The Mango Trading Co., through 

Maganbhai Chhotabhai Kampala 249-10-0 
Collections from D. J. Love & Co. Sialkot 63-0-0 


S. Harbakshasinh, 10; Messrs. Rose & Co. 
Ld, 20: Mr. Janmahomed Gutmaka, 10; 
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S.. Hirasinh, 2; Anonymous, 15; Jahan 
Ahmad, 2; S. Gayamph, 1; Mr.R. K. 
Dham, 2; Master Shivram, 1; 

Through Pyarelal, Manager Vande 
Mataram Lahore 


Through Jagjivandas Jethalal Bombay 
Shah Jagjivandas Jethalal Plumber, 31; 
The Bombay Trunk Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, through Shah Himatlal Mohaulal, 
30; Shah Nathubhai Gokaldas, 21; Sheth 
Moosa Haji Umar, 21; Sheth Haji Umar 
Haji Adam, 21; Shah Himatlal Mohanlal, 
21; Shah Vallabhdas Vrajlal Sarda, 21; 
Shah Harilal Mohanlal & Co., 15; 
Vallabhbhai Jibhai & Co. 15; Shah 
Gordhandas Jethalal, 11; Shah Thakorelal 
Mohanlal, 11; Shah Vitthaldas Kevaldas, 
‘11; Tayabali Alimahomed & Co., 11; 
Maganlal Mohanlal & Co., 11; Mangaldas 
Mansukhlal & Co., 11; Shah Punjala!' 
Maganlal, 11; Shah Vitthaldas Thakarshi 
Nagori, 11; Sheth Vamanrao Harish- 
chandra, 10; The Nayak Brass & Iron 
Works, 5; Thakar Vishram Pitambar, 2; 
Shah Nagindas Mohanlal, 2; Shah 
Vajeram Vikamsi Nagori, 2; Messrs. 
Jamnadas Jhinabhai & Co., 5. 
Through ‘ Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay 
A gentfman, through Purushottam 
Odhavji, 10; Chhaganlal Nanchand, 5; A 
gentleman, through Vitthaldas Jerajani, 10. 
Miss Rahat Tayabji through N. Tayabji Bulsar 


A sympathiser, through P. K. 
Kishnem Port Swedenham 


99-12-0 
310-0-0 


30-0-( 


100-0-0 


2-0-0 


~ Khemchand Dajiba, through Trambaklal 


Khemchand Arya 
Collections from Jalna, 
through S. B. Bindu 


Yeola 11-0-6 


Jalna 20+0-0 


Maganlal Gandhi Memorial Fund 


Préviously acknowledged 

in Young India of 19=7-'28 
Revashankar Bhaichand Sheth 
Digumarti Janakibai 
Shri Prakash, Sevashram 
Kevalram Bhimjibhai Joshi 
Mrs. Girdhar S. Johari Jhanseganj 5-0-0 
Proceeds of yarn 0~1-9 
Abhaichand Amritlal Gandhi Tanga (S. Africa) 26-8-0 


Rs. 3,776=5-6 
Calcutta 500-0 
Vizagapatam 5-0-0 

Benares 50-0-0 
Sabarmati 5-0-0 


Lala Lajpatrai 50-0-0 
Shivkumar Chaturayya Baragaon 1-0-0 
Ramchetsingh Baidyabati 5-0-0 
A friend ' 25-0-0 
Keshavial Bakordas Limbasi 1-0-0 
B.* Sundararaman Buchireddipalayam 50-0-0 
Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi Cawnpore - 5-0-0 
Manibhat Makanji Desai Surat 51t-0-0 
Manibhai Babarbhai Patel Karamsad 1-4-0 


V. V. Jerajaniand S. K. Jerajani Bombay 3,378-13-2 
(by cheques 2573-13-2 and shares 805-0-0) 


e+ 


Total Rs. 7,486-0-5 
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My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XVI 


Methods of Work 


To give a full account of the Champaran inquiry 
would be to narrate the history, for the period, of the 
Champaran ryot, which is out of the question in 
these chapters. The Champaran inquiry was a bold 
experiment with truth and ahimsa, and I am giving 
week by week only what occurs to me as worth 
giving from that point of view. For more details the 
reader must turn to Sjt. Rajendraprasad’s history of the 
Champaran Satyagraha in Hindi, an English edition 
which I am told is now in the press. 


But to return to the subject matter of this chapter. 
The inquiry could not be conducted in Gorakhbabu’s 
house, without practically asking poor Gorakhbabu to 
vacate it. And the people of Motihari had not yet 
shed their fear to the extent of renting a house to us. 
However Brajakishorebabu tactfully secured one with 
considerable open space about it, and we now 
removed there. 

It was not quite possible to carry on the work 
without money. It had not been the practice hitherto 
to appeal to the public for money for work of this 
kind. Brajakishorebabu and his friends were mainly 
vakils who either contributed funds themselves or found 
it from friends whenever there was an occasion. How 
could they ask the people to pay when they and -their 
kind could well afford to do so? That seemed to be 
the argument. I had made up my mind not to accept 
anything from the Champaran ryots. It would be 
bound to be misinterpreted. I was equally determined 
not to appeal to the country at large for funds to 
conduct this inquiry. For that was likely to give it 
an all-India and political aspect. Friends from Bombay 
offered Rs. 15,000, but I declined the offer with thanks. 
I decided to get as much as was possible with 
Brajakishorebabu’s help from well-to-do Biharis living 
outside Champaran, and if more was needed to approach 
my friend Dr. P. J. Mehta of Rangoon. Dr. Mehta readily 
agreed to send me whatever might be needed. We were 
thus free from all anxiety on this score. We were not 
likely to require large funds, as we were bent on exercis- 
ing the greatest economy in consonance with the poverty 
of*Champaran. Indeed it was found in the end that 
we did not need any large amount. I have an impre- 


ssion that 


we expended in all not more than three 


thousand rupees, and as far as I remember we 
saved a few hundred rupees from what we had 
collected. 


The curious ways of living of my companions in 
the early days were a constant theme of raillery at 
their expense. Each of the vakils had a servant and a 
cook, and therefore a separate kitchen, and they 
often had their dinner as late as midnight. Though 
they paid their own expenses, their irregularity worried 
ine, but as we had become close friends there was 
no possibility of a misunderstanding between us and 
they received my ridicule in good part. Ultimately it 
was agreed that the servants should be dispensed with, 
that all the kitchens should be amalgamated, and that 
regular hours should be observed. As all were not 
vegetarians and as two kitchens would have been 
expensive, a common vegetarian kitchen was decided 
upon. It was also felt necessary to on simple 
meals. 


These arrangements considerably reduced the 
expenses and saved us a lot of time and energy 
and both these were badly needed. Crowds of peasants 
came to make their statements and they were followed 
by an army of companions who filled the compound 
and garden to overflowing. The efforts of my 
companions to save me from darshan-seekers were often 
of no avail, and I had to be exhibited for darshan 
at particular hours. At least five to seven volunteers 
were required to take down statements, and even then 
some people had to go away in the evening without 
being able to make their statements. All these 
statements were not essential, many of them being 
repetitions, but the people could not be satisfied other- 
wise, and I appreciated their feelings in the matter. 

Those who took down the statements had to 
observe certain rules. Each peasant had to be closely 
cross-examined, and whoever failed to satisfy the test 


insist 


was rejected. This entailed a lot of extra time, 
but most of the statements were thus rendered 
incontrovertible. 

An officer from the C.I.D. would always be 


present when these statements were recorded. We 
might have prevented him, but we had decided from the 
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very beginning not only not to mind the presence of C. I.D. 
officers but to treat them with courtesy and to give 
them all the information that was possible to give them. 
This wes far from doing us any harm. On the contrary 
the very fact that the statements were taken down in 
the presence of the C. I. D. officers made the peasants 
more fearless. Whilst on the one hand excessive fear 
of the C. I. D. was driven cut of the peasants’ minds, 
on the other their presence exercised a natural restraint 
on exaggeration. It was the business of C. I. D. 
friends to entrap people, and so the peasants had 
necessarily tc be cautious. 


As I did not want to irritate the planters, but to 
win them over by gentleness, I made a_ point of 
writing to and meeting such of them against whom 
allegations of a serious nature were made. I met the 
Planters’ Associition as well, placed the ryots’ 
grievances before them and acquainted myself with 
their point of view. 
some were indifferent, whilst a few treated me with 
courtesy. 


{ Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Service, not Protection 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Although the meeting (for 25th July last) of the 
All-India Cow Protection Association was advertised in 
Young India and Hindi and Gujarati -Navajivan and 
although circular letters were sent to the members 
individually, even defaulters, there was an attendance 
of not more than perhaps a dozen, the majority being 
from the Ashram itself. This was an eloquent testi- 
mony, if any was needed, in support of the preamble 
of the draft resolution that was published in these 
pages and unanimously adopted by the meeting. Here 
iS the full text of the resolution as amended and 
carried at the meetinz: 


“Inasmuch as the All-India Cow Protection 
Association has not been able to command public 
attention and sympathy commensurate with the 
all India character it has claimed, and inasmuch as 
its activities have been confined to the slow spread 
of the objects of the Association and especially to 
helping te conduct a dairy and tannery at the 
Satyagraha Ashram in terms of the objects of the 
Association, and inasmuch as the subscriptions and 
donations are mainly confined to friends who are 
interested in the experiment, and inasmuch as the 
numerous goshalas and pfanjrapoles which were 
expected to respond to and be affiliated to the 
Association have nearly entirely failed to do so, the 
existing members of the Association resolve to 
disband it, and not retaining the existence of the 
Association in any shape or form, to adopt the 
less pretentious title of Gosevasangha (Cow 
Service Society) and irstvocably to entrust the 
affairs, tmanagement and control of the funds and 
stock of the Asscciation to the following permanent 
Standing Committee of management of the Society, 
VIZ. : 

M. K. Gandhi ( Chairman ) 

Revashankar Jagjivan Jhaverci ( Treasurer ) 

Jamnalalji Bajaj 
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Some of the planters hated me, 
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ee 


Vaijnathji Kedia 

Manilal Vallabhji Kothari 

Mahavirprasad Poddar 

Shivlal Mulchand Shah 

Parameshvariprasad Gupta 

Dattatreya Balkrishna Kalelkar 

Vinoba Bhave 

Chhaganlal Khushalchand Gandhi 

Chhaganlal Nathubhai Joshi 

Narandas Khushalchand Gandhi 

Surendranath 

Chimanlal Narsinhdas Shah 

Pannalal Balabhai Jhaveri 

Yashvant Mahadev Parnerkar 

Valji Govin.ji Desai 
with full powers to disburse the funds, conduct 
the said experiments, to add to their number, to 
fill up vacancies caused by the resignation or the 
death of a member, to expel a member by a majority 
vote and otherwise carry out the objects of the 
expiring Association and to frame a constitution 
and rules for the management of the Society and to 
make such amendments thereof as may from time 
to time be required.’ 


( Secretary ) 


The name suggested in the published draft for the 
much smaller body that was to take the place of the 
All-India Association was ‘Cow Protection Society.’ 
The eagle eye of Sjt. Jamnalalji detected the incongruity 
in the name. He rightly argued that the very small 
bedy of persons mostly unknown to fame could not 
arrogate to themselves the functicn of protecting the 
cow, they could only and in all humility endeavour to 
serve the cow to the best of their ability. He there- 
fore suggested the proper title Gosevasangha, literally 
Cow Service Society. This was acclaimed by 
those present as the better title. 


The reader may know that the majority of the 
members ef the new Society are inmates -of the 
Ashram and then too only those who are either 
actually conducting the dairy and the tannery experi- 
ment or are specially interested in it. The rest are those 
who whole-heartedly believe in this class of constructive 
work as the only real means of saving the cow from 
inevitable destruction. It will be the duty of these 
workers to try to interest the shepherds and the govals 
in the science of catile preservation. If this numerous 
body of men and women could be induced to take a 
more intelligent and humanitarian view of their 
occupation than which there can be nothing more 
honourable, half the battle is won. ‘There is at present 
a close race for life being run between the cow and 
man in India. And if the cow is not scientifically 
bred and profitably used, she must eat us or be eaten 
by us. Whilst therefore the ambitious title and the 
equally ambitious constitution are withdrawn the work 
survives only to be done in an intenser form. I hope 
therefore that those who have hitherto sent donations 
in cash or kind to the defunct Association will help the 
successor. The managing Committee will at no distant 
date publish the new constitution and rules. But donors 
need not wait for it for sending their donations. 


Lastly although it was proper for the old Assocfation 
to be disbanded it may be claimed that its exfstence 
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was not altogether purposeless. It was instrumental in 
putting before ‘tfie public valuable literature on the 
subject in a popular, cheap and handy form. Above 
all it succeeded in removing to a large extent the 
Hindu prejudice against tanneries. Whereas four years 
ago every one laughed at the idea of tanneries being 
any part of a scheme of cow protection, now every- 
body recognises at least in theory their tremendous 
importance in cow preservation. Again, four years 
ago, no One worth mentioning thought of constructive 
work in connection with cow protection. The all- 
pervading idea was that the cow could be saved if the 
Musalman could be induced not to slaughter her for 
Bakr Id. - Now almost every one recognises that without 
the constructive work of the kind mapped out by the 
defunct Association the cow cannot be saved. 


But before it is taken up in practice by the public 
at large, an ocular demonstration of the feasibility of 
the constructive method has to be given. That is 
the work inherited by the Gosevasangha from the 
parent body. I know from four years’ experience 
how difficult it is, what patient study and labour it 
requires. It asks therefore for the help and prayer of 
those who will serve the cause of the cow — the 
chosen representative of the dumb creation, so idolised 
by Hindu humanity and yet so ill used by reason of 
its ignorance and superstition. 


Self-support is Self-respect 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


The suggestion has often been tiade in these 
columns that in order to make education compulsory 
or even available to every boy or girl wishing to 
receive education, our schools and colleges should 
become almost, if not wholly, self-supporting, not 
through donations or state aid or fees exacted from 
students, but through remunerative work done by the 
students themselves. This can only be done by 
making industrial training compulsory. Apart from 
the necessity which is daily being more and more 
recognised of stadents 
side by side with literary training, in this 
country the additional necessity of pursuing industrial 
training in order to make education directly self- 
supporting. This can only be done when our stddents 
begin to recognise the dignity of labour and when the 


there is 


convention is established of fegarding ignofance 
of manual occupation a mark of disgrace. In 
America, which is the richest country in the 


world and where therefore perhaps there is the least 
need for making education self-supporting, it is the 
most usual thing for students to pay their way wholly 
or partially. Thus says the Hindustanee Student, 
the official bulletin of the Hindustan Association of 
America, 500 Riverside Drive, New York City: 

“ Approximately 50% of the American students 
use the summer vacation and part of their time 
during the academic year to earn money. * Self- 
supporting students are fespected,’ writes the 


bulletin of the California University. With rea-. 


sonable diligence a student can devote from 12 to 
25 hours per week (during the academic year ) to 
. outside work without seriously interfering with 
college work of 12 to 16 units (credits ) involving 36 
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having an industrial training . 
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to 48 hours a week. . A student should have 
some sort of practical knowledge of the following: 
carpentry, surveying, drafting, bricklaying, plastering, 
autodriving, photography, machineshop work, 
dyeing, field work, general farm work, instrumental 
music and so on. Such common work as_ waiting 
on table for two hours, etc., is available during 
the academic year, which relieves a student from 
expenses for board. A partially self-supporting 
student by working during the summer vacation 
may save up from $150 to 200. Kansas, N. Y. 
University, Pittsburg, Union University, Antioch 
College offer ‘cooperative’ courses in Industrial 
Engineering by which a student can earn one 
year’s tuition fees working in industrial plants for 
which he also receives credit for his practical 
experience. 


“The University of Michigan has under 
consideration the opening of similar cooperative 
courses in Civil and Electrical Engineering. One 
year more is required to gradua‘e in engineering 
by pursuing cooperative courses.” 


If America has to model her schools and colleges 
so as to enable students to earn their scholastic 
expenses, how much mote necessary it must be for 
our schools and colleges? Is it not far better that we 
find work for pvor students than that we pauperise 
them by providing freestudentships? It is impossible 
to exaggerate the harm we do to India’s youth by 
filling their minds with the false notion that it is 
ungentlemanly to labour with one’s hands and feet for 
one’s livelihood or schooling. The harm done is both 
moral and material, indeed much more moral than 
material. A free scholarship lies and should lie like a 
load upon a conscientious lad’s mird throughout his 
whole life. No one likes to be reminded in after life 
that he had to depend upon charity for his education. 
Contrarily where is the person who will not recall 
with pride those days if he had the.good fortune to 
have had them when he worked in a carpentry-shop 
or the like for the sake of educating himself mind, 


body and soul ? 


History of Satyagraha in South Africa: 
The English translation of this book by Valji Govindji 
Desai from the original in Gujarati by Gandhiji has now 
been published, complete in one volume, pages 512, 
Demy Octavo, price Rs. 4-8-0, packing and postage 
extra. 


Economics of Khaddar by Richard B. Gregg 
226, price 1-8-0. 


With Gandhiji in Ceylon by Mahadev Desai, 
160, price 1-4-0. 


Packing & postage extra. 


pp- 


pp- 


Readers ate particularly requested to send their 
names and addresses in legible hand, preferably in 
capital letters. 


Copics can also be had in Bombay. from our 
Branch Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khads 


Bhandar. 
Manager, Young Indi 
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Limitations of Satyagraha 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Sardar Sardul Singh is an esteemed worker, His 
open letter advising me to invite sympathetic civil 
disobedience for Bardoli demands a reply especially 
because it enables me to clear my owh position. If 
Bardoli Satyagraha were a campaign of lawlessness as 
the Government paint it, nothing would be more tempt- 
ing or more natural than sympathetic Satyagraha and 


that too without the limits prescribed in the Sardar’s 


letter. But the Sardar rightly says: ‘I find in prominent 
Gujarat workers a tendency to allow Bardoli peasants 
to be kept isolated. This impression has been created 
in my mind by the reports of Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s 
speeches and your writings. Friends think that any 
more scruples on this point go beyond the limits of 
practical politics.’ 


The Sardar’s impression is correct. In order 
strictly to limit the scope of the struggle to the purely 
local and economic issue and to keep it non-political 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai would not let Sjt. Rajagopalachari and 
other leaders to go to Bardoli. It was only when the 
Government gave it a political character and made it 
an all-India issue by their coercive measures that the 
reins were loosened and Vallabhbhai could no longer 
prevent public men from going to. Bardoli, though 
where his advice or permission was sought, he said, 
‘not yet.’ 

I do not know what Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel would say 
to the Sardar’s suggestion but I can say, ‘Not yet.. Time 
has not come even for limited sympathetic Satyagraha. 
Bardoli has still to prove its mettle. If it can stand 
the last heat and if the Government go to the farthest 
limit, nothing that I or Sjt. Vallabhbhai can do will 
Stop the spread of Satyagraha or limit the issue to a 
bona fide re-inquiry and its logical consequences. The 
limit will then be prescribed by the caracity of 
India as a whole ffor self-sacrifice and self- 
buffering. If that manifestation is to come it will 
be natural and incapable of being stayed by any agency 
no matter how powerful. But so far as I understand 
the spirit of Satyagraha and its working, it is the duty 
of Sjt. Vallabhbhai and myself to keep to the original 
limits in spite of the Government provocations which 
ate strong enough even as they are to warrant the 
crossing of the original boundary. 


The fact is that Satyagraha Presupposes the living 
presence and guidance of God. The leader depends 
not on his. own strength but on that of God. He acts 
As the Voice within guides him. Very often therefore 
what afe practical politics so-called are unrealities to him, 
though in the end his Prove to be the most practical 
politics. All this may sound foolish and visionary on 
the eve of what bids fair to become ‘the toughest 
battle that India has hitherto had to face. But 
I would be untrue to the nation and myself if [ 
failed to say what I feel] to be the deepest truth. If 
the people of Bardoli are what Vallabhbhai believes 
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them to be, all will be well, in spite of the use of all 
the weapons that the Government may have at its 
command. Let us wait and see. Only let the 
M.L.C.’s and others who are interested in compro- 
mises not take a single weak step in the hope of 
saving the people of Bardoli. They are safe in the 
hands of God. 


Notes 


Foreign Propaganda 

I observe that my cablegram to Dinabandhu 
Andrews has given rise to the opinion that I have 
changed my views and that I have now begun to pin 
my faith to foreign propaganda. Let me hasten to 
clear avy such misunderstanding. My views about 
foreign propaganda remain what they were in 1920 
and before. My cablegram to the Dinabandhu was in 
reply to his. A close friend though he is, I never 
worried him over the Bardoli affair. But when he 
sept mea cable asking me to acquaint him from time 
to time with particulars, I could not resist him. And 
if this is called foreign propaganda, I should still 
prosecute it and advise. others to do likewise with their 
friends in England or elsewhere. But when it comes to 
sending people from here or establishing an agency 
for such propaganda my soul rebels against it and 
tells me that we are beating the wind. The foreign 
public is not eager to listen to our talk or writings 


however cogent and truthful they may be. They 
expect and would eagerly learn about our deeds. The 
field for our propaganda is here and now. And when 


we have made good our position in our own country, 
the rest will follow. 


Indian Shipping 


The tragic history of the ruin of the national village 
industry of cotton manufacture in India is also the 
history of the ruin of Indian shipping. The rise of 
Lancashire on the ruin of the chief industry of India 
almost required the destruction of Indian shipping, 


It will be remembered that in 1923 the Indian 
Mercantile Marine Committee was appointed in order 
to explore among other things the means of encouraging 
indigenous shipping ‘by a system of bounties, subsidies 
etc.’ Its timid and _ overcautious recommendations 
provide for the reservation of the coastal traffic for 
Indian shipping. Sjt. Sarabhai Haji now seeks through 
two bills to secure legislative effect for the recommen: 
dations of the Committee. One bill aims at the abro- 
gation of unhealthy monopolies and the other aims in 
five years at the passing of all the tonnage of the coastal 
traffic into the hands predominantly of Indians. Both 
the bills are necessary and both should pass without 
delay or difficulty. I am an out and out protectionist. 
I hold that every country, especially a poor country 
like India, has every right and is indeed bound to 
protect its interest, when it is threatened, by all lawful 
protective measures and to regain by such measures 
what has been wrongfully taken away from it. I have 
my doubts about anything substantial being done under 
the existing system through legislative effort. But I 
take up the same position that I have always maintained 
regarding organised industries such as mills. I should 
welcome and support all action that would protect 
them against foreign aggression or free them from 
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foreign competition especially when the latter is grossly 
unfair as it is in the case of foreign shipping and 
foreign piecegoods. I therefore wish Sjt. Sarabhai 
Haji every success in his very moderate effort. He 
might quite justly have gone further than he has. 


M. K. G. 


Bardoli Week by Week 
Another Chapter Recalled 


“It is a matter of regret to Government that 
this agitation should result in the imprisonment of 
numbers of misguided persons, but there is no 
alternative to punishment for organized defiance of 
law. The Local Government regards this agitation 
as clearly civil disobedience, an attempt to over- 
come the authority of Government, and is determined 
that this challenge to lawful authority should be 
resisted with all the resources at its command. 
In this policy it confidently hopes for the support 
of all law-abiding citizens including members of 
the Council.” 


Those, who have read His Exctilency the Governor’s 
Council speech on Bardoli rather hurtedly, will wonder 
if the foregoing extractis not taken from it But it is 
not. It is very much like some passages in that 
minatory pronouncement, and bears witness to the same 
inspiration, but the author is not the same. The 
author was another representative of His Majesty the 
King, Sir Frank Sly, then Governor of the C. P., and he 
uttered those words in the course of a Council address 
on the situation in Nagpur created by the National 
Flag Satyagraha and the arrest of over a thousand 
Satyagrahis. That was some day in August of 1923. 
In a few days, however, Sir Frank Sly’s Chief Secretary 
conveyed to the Patel Brothers the Governor’s desire 
to see them, and within a week of the interview a 
victorious termination of the Satyagraha was announced 
to. the country. There was some hitch about the 
release of the thousand and odd prisoners — some 
of them sentenced to eighteeen months’ hard labour,— 
the Government of India having taken exception to 
such a general jail delivery, but Sir Frank represented 
that the logical consequences of having allowed a flag 
procession to pass could-not be escaped and within 
ten days all the .Satyagrahis were released. There 
was nothing unconstitutional in all this and no 
violation of the supremacy of the law. 


Cowering before the Storm ? 


But not only the Government seems to suffer from 
a short memory. Some of our contemporaries who 
have supported the campaign until now seem to have 
forgotten both Borsad and Nagpur and are raising 
spectres of Jallianwallabaghs and what not. The Indian 
Daily Mail is sure. that the ultimate outcome of the 
Government’s intransigence will be martial law and all 
it means and advises Vallabhbhai not to confound 
courage with foolhardiness. In amore closely reasoned 
note in the Social Reformer, the same writer, ane may 
presume, reiterates the justice of the people’s demand 
but thinks that the people “have nothing to lose and 
much to gain by accepting the offer on that condition,” 
viz.; the condition of abject surrender in His Excellency’s 
speech, Why, one-wenders, this complete volte face within 
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aweek of castigating Government for their illogical 
attitude ? Because of the terrors of martial law? Why do 
not these friends hold themselves in patience and allow 
the developments to take their own course? The 
peasants over whom the hell threatens to be let loose 
are quite unconcerned carrying on their agricultural 
operations, and why should we impatiently ‘pity the 
plumage and forget the dying bird’? The dying bird 
here is the peasants’ honour, for which ‘they have 
already paid dear and are prepared to lay down their 
lives. 

But we are told, why not accept the inquiry? “If 
the inquiry leads to no satisfactory result, it will never 
be too late to resume the struggle,’”’—and them court 
martial law, I suppose? But if it is to come, the peasants 
would much rather have it soon than late. 


What is a Settlement Officer 


It is for the first time in the history of this 
presidency that the people have stood up to question 
the ipse dixit of a Settlement Officer. But the Settle- 
ment Officer would seem to be the same creature that 
he has been ever since his office was created. Twenty 
seven years ago Sir Pherozesbah Mehta described the 
procedure of revision operations as follows in his speech 
before the Imperial Legislative Council. 


“The Settlement Officer surveys the lands and 
generally discovers some under-measurements. A fallow 
piece of land here, or a rocky stretch there, or a marsh 
at another place, reclaimed at some cost and labour — 
all such attract his attention, and the measurements 
are thus increased. Then he proceeds to register 
his reasons for enhancements. There is a railway 
newly built in the neighbourhood, there is an increase 
in the number of tiled houses and of cattle, there is 
a new bazaar begun to be regularly held, there is a 
school and children, and so on, and so on, till every 
thing is included which by hook or crook can show 
that prosperity has increased. It is said that even 
sending delegates to the Indian National Congress has 
been used as an argument for a revision of the 
settlement.”’ (Why, giving up of drink by the backward 
classes, as in the case of the Bardoli report!) “‘ Then 
comes the mention of any canals or tanks built by 
Government, and of the fact, if it exists, of water 
being found at a certain level by some raiyats who 
had been fools enough to dig wells. There is hardly 
an attempt to inquire whether the farmers themselves 
have shared in this outward prosperity. Then there is 
a speculation and perfunctory inquiry as to the general 
yield, and the end of it is a recommendation for 
generally raising the assessment. ”’ 

What an accurate description of the then existing 
methods and an accurate anticipation of what revenue 
officers would do in future! 


M. D.. 


Ashram Bhajanavai 


6th revised and enlarged edition of the book of 
Hymns and Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha 
Ashram. Price 2 Annas. Packing and postage, 
1} anna. 
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The Facts about India 


A Reply to Miss Mayo 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 
XII 

What is not at all easily understood, concerning 
foreign rule, by those persons like Miss Mayo who 
have only seen some of its outward appearances and 
have not stayed long enough to trace its inner 
consequences, is that a disintegration sets in, like a 
slow rot within the trunk of atree that may still appear 
sound on the surface. This inevitably happens, because 
the ruler, being in the stronger position, cannot help 
imposing his own will and habits and economics upon 
those over whom he has full and arbitrary power. The 
fact that this is done often unconsciously does not make 
it any the less deplorable. 

The clearest examples of the process to be seen in 
our own days are the Islanders of the Pacific. In 
almost every Pacific Island, not only a decline but also 
depopulation has setin. On the continent of America, 
the American Indians have suffered a similar fate; and 
white Australia has already nearly lost its aborigines. 
Even where, as in Africa, population has increased 
under foreign rule, other evils have been introduced 
which make the future dark and threatening. 

Where the ruler is nearly akin to the ruled, the 
harm is not likely to be so great. Intermarriage is 
then possible or a large scale, and often a healthy 
tacial fusion occurs. The best historical example of 
this is the welding together of Saxon and Norman after 
the conquest of England by the Normans. 

But where the gulf is wide between the races, the 
result is always bad, if foreign rule is continued. Sir John 
Seeley has pointed this out in his “Expansion of England’ 
where he states that one of the greatest causes. of 
national deterioration is a prolonged rule by an alien 
race. For while it may be acknowledged historically 
that foreign conquest has sometimes roused a country 
out of its lethargy and has thus provoked a reaction, 
with wholesome effects, it would be difficult to show 
a single instance where the long continuance of foreign 
rule has not been harmful. 

This is why J. S. Mill 


Government has declared, that 
no tule at all; it cannot be called in any sense 


‘representative’; it is rather a state of anarchy. For 
the obvious truth is, that where the races stand apart, 
the foreign system can never be appropriated or 
assimilated by the indigenous people. It remains an 
imposed ‘rule, right up to the end, relying for its 
maintenance rather on unintelligent force than on any 
intelligent consent of the governed. 

If it be stated, in reply to this, that India under 
British rule, has had internal peace, this may be readily 
acknowledged. It is true, also, that the population under 
British dominion has increased, untill the problem of 
overpopulation has become very serious indeed in many 
large areas. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the remarkable frugality 
and industry of the Indian villages, which has been recor- 
ded by every historian who has written about India, 
and in spite of the peaceful and temperate moral 
character of the village people, India under British rule 
still remains the poorest and most illiterate country on 


in his Representative 
foreign rule is really 
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the face of the earth, with a death rate so high, that 
the individual expectation of life only reaches 26 years 
the lowest in the world. Furthermore, initiative appears 
to have departed; and the fact that the foreigner has 
always taken the lead in administration, makes it now 
supremely difficult to arouse a new creative energy. The 
climate itself has tended to add to the lethargic accep- 
tance of foreign rule and thus to make the vicious 
circle still more complete. It might well be considered 
by Miss Mayo whether her own country, with its bracing 
climate, would have had such abounding power of 
initiative, in these modern times, if the yoke of the 
British authority, however lightly applied, had remained 
for over a hundred and fifty years. The passive 
acquiescence of the people of India is one of the most 
desperate things in the whole situation today. 


Subjection to a foreign rule has told most of all 
in the villages themselves, because it has deprived 
them of one of their two national industries, namely 
the manufacture of their own cotton cloth. The 
economic position of the Indian villagers was secure 
and self-contained in earlier days, because in the hot 
and dry season of the year, they could employ their time 
in cloth manufacture. Indeed, they had become 
marveilous experts; and Indian cotton cloth, hand spun 
and hand-woven, was known all over the world. But 
the power of dictation having passed to Great Britain, 
owing to conquest, the process rapidly set in whereby 
the manufactures of Lancashire supplanted the home- 
made manufactures of india. It is true, that the 
greater cheapness of Lancashire goods brought certain 
compensations. 
a deadly boon, because they involve the ruin of 
flourishing Indian village industries. China and Japan 
which still kept their own initiative, were not affected 
to anything like such a disastrous extent; for with 
them any economic change which came was both 
gradual and self-imposed. The villagers were not 
deprived of one of their two ma‘n industries in a 
comparatively short period of time and with speedily 
disintegrating results. 

I do not wish to imply that this economic process 
was always deliberately worked out with the direct 
object of crippling the Indian villager. It is quite 
probable that the current economics of the day would 
have approved of it, as a part of the necessary 
result of free trade and unrestricted competition, 
whereby the whole world was to be benefited. 
But. “much... jigs been corclusively determined 
since then to show that these earlier economic 
theories were based on a _ fundamental fallacy, 
applied without regard to the human circumstances 
involved in each country. The whole structure of the 
Factory Acts, so laboriously built up in England, has 
proved that these forces of competition, ruthlessly 
exercised, mean the crushing out of some of the most 
delicate and beautiful things in human life and a return 
to the law of the jungle. 


No one has seen the truth of what I have been 
briefly describing more clearly than Gandhiji. He 
has a genius of the highest order, when dealing 
with the poor people of his own country. For he 
enters into their lives in such a way, that he becomes 
actually identified with them. If they suffer, or commit 
violence, he fasts, either as a penance, or out of 


But even such compensations become | 
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sympathy with them, just as naturally and simply as 
St. Francis of Assisi did in the Middle Ages. He has 
felt, more than any one else, the economic pressure of 
foreign rule on the poor people of India under the 
peculiar modern conditions with which they are faced. 

“T have lived,” says Gandhiji, “in the midst 
of Champaran villagers, in Bihar, for many months 
and have seen most of them idle, with nothing to do. 
I havé seen. them hovering round me, from day to day, 
without doing anything whatsoever. They were satisfied 
to draw a little warmth from one whom they considered 
to. be their true servant, but they would not work. 
I had not at that time this spinning wheel, or I would 
have gladly placed it before them. 

“They were not actually famished or starving, but 
they had forgotten the use of their limbs, because 
their main industry had been taken from them. They 
would scratch a little bit of earth, grow indigo, reap 
corn; but all the rest of their time 
idle. They had no industry in their own homes, 
as their forefathers had, which would occupy their 
spare hours; and having forgotten their cotton industry 
for years, they considered it perfectly useless to turn 
to it. That is why I callit enforced idleness. Our limbs, 
as it were, were cut off by the East India Company. 
That is one of the crimes with which I have charged 
the British rule; and that is why I have said, that 
until I see a change of heart among Englishmen, until 
they feel in terms of the Indian masses, until they say, 
“Yes, we repent,’ for my part there is no right hand 
of fellowship extended to them. I can only say: ‘I 
cannot clasp your hand.’ 

“What I mean is this; I cannot truly clasp the 
right hand of the Englishman, as I would wish to 
do, unless he truly sympathises with the oppressed 
masses. of my people. It is not enough for me that 
the Englishman flings a little bit of sympathy in the 
face of the Indian masses from time to time. I want 
him to read their hearts as I read them. I want him 
to understand their economics, the economy of the 
Indian village. I do not want economics borrowed 
from Europe, however distinguished may be the writer. 
No! The Englishman, whom I am considering, must 
study the true economics of the Indian masses. He 
must think in the terms of their problem. He must 
feel truly their poverty and trace out its causes. The 
moment the Englishman does this and acts upon it, 
you will find me at his feet; for I know his virtues, 
his capacities.” 

After that, Gandhiji goes on to rebuke with equal 
directness his own countrymen. He does not deal 
im flattering words, but tells home truths about 
“untouchability.’ The passage, however, that I have 
quoted, will be sufficient to show that he is in 
deadly earnest, and that success in this matter is life 
and death to him, because he believes it to be life 
and death to his own countrymen. Let me quote one 
further utterance: 

“Promise me, promise me,” he pleads, “ that 
every Bengali man and woman will henceforth wear 
homespun, and nothing but homespun. Promise me 
that every man, woman and child will go to the 
spinning wheel every day with the same delight and 
hunger that you go to your daily meal, nay, with the 
same deli~ht with which the young lover goes to his 
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Then I promise you Swaraj. You will 
find that this incredibly simple thing will -have won 
deliverance. Because this will be a sign of your 
determination to work for India without any remuneration. 
It is not a mighty thing that I ask of you. But just 
because you are of little faith, because you have no 
faith in your village people, beeause you have no faith 
in yourselves, because. you have no faith in your 
country, you decline to work and spin. And yet you 
have asked your leaders to unlock the key of Swaraj 
for you! But it is impossible to do so, unless- you 
discipline yourselves and show your love for your 
country, not in words, but in deeds. ”’ 

Such burning words as these, spoken in India, and 
uttered by a man, who practises every word he 
preaches, and has the hearts of the millions in the 
hollow of his hand, are not uttered in vain. 


ree 


sweetheart. 


“Are you sure”,—I can imagine the question 
being asked, — “‘that the poor people of India would 
gain by this foreign cotton trade being restricted and 
even prohibited ? Might not this merely involve the 
transference of profits to the mills of Bombay ?” 


The answer might be given, that if the money paid 
for cotton cloth went to Bombay, it would be circulated 
in India instead of England. It would not go abroad. 
That at least would be no small gain. 


But such an answer is not altogether convincing. 
For the real medium of exchange between countries is 
not money, but material goods. Money is only a 
token. Yet, just at this very point, the most serious 
factor of all comes in. For some of the chief articles 
that are going out of India, to pay for the cotton 
manufactures imported, are such valuable raw material, 
as jute, cotton, hides, bone, oil-seed, ground-nuts, which 
might have been used in India itself, either for 
Indian home manufactures, or as fertilisers of the 
soil. Thus, not only are the village cotton industries 
being starved, but agriculture is being impoverished 
also. There is a robbery of the soil going on, without 
any compensation. The annual yield per acre of Indian 
agriculture is one of the poorest in the world; and yet 
India is sending abroad, every year, the raw materials 
which might make her soil more fertile. This is the 
vicious circle, from which it has been found so difficult 
to escape. 


“But is it mot true,”— the questioner proceeds to 
ask,—“‘that in the long run free trade between all 
countries is the best? Does not protection imply a 
narrow form of nationalism and a disregard of the 
greater good of humanity ?”’ 


By instinct I am a Free Trader. For that reason, 
perhaps, I may be of more service in trying to interpret 
Young India. This admission of mine makes it all 
the more significant, when I declare positively, that 
Gandhiji is right, in the main, in his grasp of the 
direct practical situation of Indian village poverty. 
I’or the following incontestable facts are all on his side: 

(i) The Indian villagers, for the most part, except 
in certain favoured districts, are always on the very 
edge of grinding poverty, because they are unemployed 


‘nearly half the year. 


(ii) The only employment, on a universal scale, 
which would reach down to the remotest village, is. 
the cotton industry. 
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(iii) It is historically true, that in the past, cotton 
and agriculture went hand in hand together in the 
village economy of India. 

(iv) The soil itself is becoming 
because the village cultivators are much too poor to 
put anything back into it. 

(v) A chief reason for their present poverty is 
that they have to pay for their cotton cloth instead of 


making it themselves. 
( Concluded ) 


The Poverty Problem in India 
By C. N. Vakil 
University Professor of Economics, Bombay 
IV 


III. Is Poverty General or confined to 
Particular Groups ? 


In view of the situation already described this 
questidn need not detain us long. Though it is 
impossible to give even approximate figures, it is 
quite true to say that a large majority of the people 
are poor in the sense that they live at or below the 
margin of subsistence. Another way of replying to 
this question is to point out that only a few groups 
of people are in an efficient condition and may be 
called well to-do compared with the rest. The small 
percentage of people who come within the taxable 
limit for the purposes of Income Tax* and the small 
percentage of people who are able to pay land revenue 
of any magnitude show that the total number of 
people who are in a comparatively efficient position 
is very small. 

IV. Causes and Remedies 


impoverished, 


Poverty in a country may be due to defects either 
in the production of wealth or in its distribution. 
Both these problems are equally important but it 
is obvious that if the production or the national 
dividend is small the question of distribution would 
be of comparatively lesser importance. We have 
already seen that in India the production falls short of 
the numbers or that there is a want of equilibrium 
between population and production. This means that 
though the question of distribution has its own 
importance, we in India have under present conditions 
to think much more of production. Unless we produce 
more there is little to distribute. 


Let us consider briefly the causes of this state of 
affairs, namely, of the fact that there is a want of 
equilibrium between population and production in our 
country. We shall for the sake of convenience divide 
the causes into internal and external. 


Internal Causes 


1. The large majority of our population that is 
about 85 per cent. are connected with agriculture directly 
or indirectly. In spite of the existence of cottage 
industries and other side occupations ir different parts 
of the country it is generally well-knowa that the 
majority of the agricultural population has not enough 
work during the off season which means for about 
five months in a year. 


2. It is a notorious fact of our social life that the 
active workers in each family are few Usually the 


* The number of assessees to Income Tax was a little above 
8 lakhs in 1926-27, out of a population of 25 crores or .12 p. ¢. 


earning member of a large family is only one, rarely 
more than one; whereas other members of the 
family depend on this only source of income. Evea 
if we make allowance for the household duties of the 
female members in the family it is generally true that 
the working member in a family shoulders the greatest 
burden and that there is a good number of dependants 
old and young in an average Indian family. This is 
more true of the urban population and the higher 
classes, though the agricultural population is not quite 
free from this characteristic. It would be interesting 
if the census gave relevant details in this connection 
but even in the absence of statistical proof this general 
fact cannot be denied. 

3. Of a somewhat similar character are those large 
numbers of able-bodied beggars (sadhus or fakirs ) 
who are dependants on society in general for their 
maintenance. We do not deny the right of those who 
are engaged in religious service to expect from society 
sufficient allowance for their maintenance. But with a 
few honourable exceptions the present state of religious 
mendicants in our country is far from satisfactory from 
the point of view of any kind of religious service in 
the true sense of the word either to themselves or to 
the society. 

4. The fourth cause may be ascribed to climatic 
disadvantages. Without going into details of differences 
in climate in the different parts of the country it is 
true to say that on the whole the climate of the 
country comes in the way of continuous and sustained 
work either physical or mental. 

5. A somewhat peculiar cause operating in our 
country against greater production is a kind of 
mental attitude which may be described as the want 


- of the economic motive either due to the philosophic 


idea of renunciation of all desires, or to the continuous 
state of helplessness and poverty in which the people 
have been living, or to the want of education and 
consciousness about their own potentialities, or a 
combination of these. In consequence, we find a large 
number of people resigning themselves to fate and not 
exerting themselves as much as they can for greater 
production. 

6. The faulty or one-sided educational system, which 
creates large numbers of educated men who are not 
fit for work other than that of the liberal professions 
or clerks, has led to the present state of affairs in which 
we find great unemployment or under-employment 
among the educated young men of the country. 

(To be continued ) 
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Bardoli Satyagraha Fund 


The following sums were received in Navajivan 
and Young India offices. They have already been 
acknowledged in Navajivan but for the sake of the 
contributors who reside outside Gujarat and do not 
know Gujarati, we give the list here leaving out 
donations fron: Gujarat and Kathiawad: 

Through ‘Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay Rs. 933-0-0 
Karachai Visha Oshval Jain Boarding 

Vidyarthi Mandal (Maiunga), 220; Harilal 

Kashidas Sharaf, 1; Jivraj Gokaldas Nensi, 

11; Thakordas Pranjivandas, 1; Gin Machi- 

nery Store Merchants’ Association, through 

Nagindas Motiram Parekh, 700. 


H. V. Kolhatkar Jalgaon 15-0-0 
Collections, through Kshemanand 
Rahat Ajmer 20:-0-G 
Sympathisers for Bardoli, through 
Vrajlal Lalji KRarcch' = |00-0~0 
Devkaran Jadavji Matunga 3-0-0 
Ambelal Jivanji Santaeruz 2-0-0 
Ratilal Dalichand Bombay 1-0-0 
Jamji Lakhmichand Moulmeingyun 5-0-0 
Kishen Domji, Secy., National 
Congress Committee Tumaar 50-—0-0 
Shri Kumar Mitra Burdwan 4-0-0 
Mrs. Erabonari Pichamathur Madura 5-0-0 
A. Krishna Pustirao, 
through S. Datiah Nalgatla 5-0-0 
K. C. Pulanah, through S. Datiah wi 10-0-0 
Dayalji Naranji Bombay 1-0-0 
Through Premji Meghji Contractor 
Nizamsagar 110-0-0 
Premji Meghji, 86-6-0; Kanji Gova, 
4-2-0; Triku Manji. 4-1-0; Shivji Karsan, 
4-1-0; Raja Varjang, 1-10-0; Ratna 
Raghu, 3-4-0; Kalji Kunvarji, 0-13-0; 
Jeram Ruda, 4-1-0; Govind Harji, 0-13-0; 
Sonsing, 0-13-0. 
Collections, through R. S. Dhagat Dameh 75~-0~0 


Damodarrav Shrikhande, 1; Siddhai 
Gokulchaadji, 2; Lalchandji Gulabchandji 
ey Rajdharji, 1; Lakshaiishankarji Dhagat, 
5; Chunilalji Varma, 2; Nathuramji Agraval, 
2; Chunilalji Dube, 1; Premshankarji Dave, 
1; Kripashankarji Dhagat, 1; Dwarkaprasa- 
dji, 1; N. M. Sapre, 1; Nemichandji, 2; 
Govindshankarji, 1; Jivanlalji Varma, 1; 
Ratanlalji, 1; Badriprasadji, 1;Punamchand, 
2; Balchandji, 1; Ramdularaji Tivari, 1; Hari- 
shankarji, 1; Devadattji, 1; Narayanshankarji 
1; Vidyaskankarji, 1; Shyamshankarji, 1: 
Lakshmichandji, 1; Vrajlalji, 1; Darbarilalji, 
1; Manmohanialji, 1; Khalilullahji, 1: G. R, 
Shende, 1; V. M. Gadgil, 1; Kunvar 
Pratapsinhji, 2; P. S. Shende, 1; Prem- 
shankar G. Dhagat, 2; Jagmohanlalji, 2; 
Babulalji Dixit, 1; Pyarelalji, 1; Dinkar- 
raoji Sapre, 1; A donor, 1; Bhagole Lalji 
*Poddar, 1; Ramdasji Pande, 1; Champa- 
Jalji Choube, 1; Vaijanathji Dhagat, 1; 


Dhokalprasadji, 1; Vallelalji Asathi, 1; 
Mrs. Ratanbai Dhagat, 1; Raghunathraoji 
Chandi, 1; Puranlalji Dube, 1; Jamna- 
ptasadji Nayak, 1; Sheth Bhuramalji, 1; 
A donor, 1; Mulla Alihasanji, 1: Futkar dan, 
13--L1~0; Total, Rs. 85-15-00; Less M. O. 
Charges and other expenses, 4: Balance 
Rs. 6-15-0. 
Collections from Nairobi 
Rambhai Haribhai Patel, 21; Chunibhai 
Muljibhai Patel, 7; Maganbhai Kashibhai 
Patel, 7; Through Vasantlal Shivabhai 
Patel, 10. 
Jeram Nanji Sijogara Kachchha Vasna 
Premji Jeram Kachchha Khedoi 
Vaghji Jivan Kachchha-Khidoivala, 
through Arjan Ladha 
Natvarlal Gandalal Skah Karachi 
Through “‘Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay 
A gentleman, 11; Tansukhlal Jhaverilal 
Wachehhi, 1; Petros Isaac, 3: K. K. Thomas 
3; Muishankar Kanji Bhatta, 1; Ambelal 
Gnhelavhai, 1-8-0; A gentleman, through 
Vrajlal Jivanlal, 5; A gentleman, 1. 
Vishuudatta Ajmer 
Keshavdas Jivandas 
Gokuldas Malji 
Kalef Kistia, through Keshavlalji 
Sikandrabad 
Through “Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay 
Shei Kachchhi Visha Oshyal Sthanak- 
vasi Jain Pathshala, through Chandulal 
Mohanlal Modi, 70-4-9; A gentleman, 5; 
A gentleman, 2; 
Madhavbhai Manorbhai Patel 


45~-0-0 


50-0-3 
20--U-0 
Chaibasa 5-0-0 

3-0-0 
36-8-0 


2-0-0 
5-0-0 
3-0-0 


2-0-0 
77 4-9 


Godima __11-0-0 
(and a golden ring) 
Surajmal Lallubhai & Co. Bombay 35-0-0 

Alakbai, 10; Menabai, 10; Dhapubai, 

5; Manibai, 5; Lilavatibai, 5. 
Through K, K. Khare Bombay 

K.-G, Dharap, 5: Hy -M, Hardikar, 2; 
A Sympathiser, 2-8-0. 

Subscribers of Re. 1-0-0 each—R. B. 
Davankar; L. G. Joshi; D. W. Aras; V. A. 
Joshi; VW. A. Ambekar; S. H. Joshi; s (ees es 
Kale; S D. Javadekar; D. M. Chavan; 
S. G. West; B. P. Joshi; G. R. Parulekar; 
Balkrishna Pandukoli; K. K. Klare. 

Subscribers of Re. 0-8-0 each—R. W. 
Orpe; V. V. Shahane; S. N. Kale; D. S. 
Joshi; D. M. Rode; Vishvasrao Thakur; 
G. K. Pagedar; M. L. Falnikar; T. P, 
Malekar; M. B. Champekar; J. N. Mijar; 
S. R. Dighe; S. D, Vagle. 

Through Maganlal Virchand Vora Rangoon 

Trikamji Panachand, 11;  Pranlal 
Purushettam, 5; <Amritlal Prabha- 
shankar, 5-4-0; Girdharlal Nathalal, 
5; Sundarji Jivram, 5; Amritlal Maluk- 
chand, 5; Vajubhai, 5; Betai Brothers, 5; 


30-0~Q 


75-0-0 


Maganlal Virchand Vora, 5; Kantilal 
Kalidas, 3; Fulchand Harjivan, 2; Harilal, 
2; Ratilal Gulabchand, 2; Shantilal, 2; 
Hargovinddas Vallabhdas, 2; Dahyalal, 
1; Jamnadas Panachand, 1; Popatlal, 
1;  Dayashankar, 1; Karsandas, 1; 
Bhailal, 1; Lakshmichand Devji, 1; 
Himatlal, 1; Prabhulal Shamalji, 1; 
Govala Jadu Kahar, 1; Govala Lakhta 
Kahar, 1; 

Manager, Khadi Bhandar ( Sitabaldi ) Nagpur 


M. R. Punja Mulki 
Ramdas Gaud Benares 
Through ‘Navajiven’ Karvalaya Bombay 


Mrs. Gaugahai, 5: Kunvarbai, 5; Mrs. 
Janakibai Sohani, 1; Dinmanishankar L. 
Bhatt, 1;. Bharat Ratri Shala Vidyarthi 
Mandal, 16-1-3; H. G. Jain Boarding 
Students, 40: United Jain Students’ Home, 
30; AI. KO Palava,: I; 

Patel Dayabhai Bhailalbhai, through 


Maganbhai C. Patel Kampala 
Collections by the Secretry, Andheri 

and Vesava Youth League Andheri 
Divanchand Davar Lahore 
K. S. Vardarajan Tirukattupalli 
Mavsklal Bhagvanjt Rangoon 
Secretary, Kerala Provincial 

Congress Committee Trichur 


Through Pate] Chhotalal Jethabhai Gondia 
Hathibhai Veribhai Changa, 8; Munshi 
Hafag Godia, 2; Bahocharbhai Ashabhai 
Patel, 5; Shanabhai Jivabhai Patel, 5; 
Ek Sevak, 3; Ramabhai Somabhai Patel, 2. 
Collections, Secretary, District 
Congress Committee Bijapur 
G. G. Jambhekar Poona 
Coljections, 2nd Instalment, through 
Secretary, Gujarati School 


Committee Jamshedpur 
H. Raghavendrachar Harivanam 
Collections, 2nd Instalment, 

through G. R. Gogte Bhusaval 
Electric Company’s staff, 

through Betiram Thanik Lahore 
Rashtriya Shala Students, through 

Devchand Vitthaldas Gondiya 
Shitalprasad Saharanpur 
Collections from friends, through 

T. D. Pustake Ujjain 
Collections, lst instalment, 

Bansidhar Mishra Lakhimpur-Kheri 
Collections from ‘Vande Materam” 

office staff Lahore 


K. S. Marathe, 
through V. B. Khedanikar Ahmednagar 
Anglo-Gujarati School Staff and Students, 
through S. D. Patva Calcutta 
Acharya, 3; Shah, 3; Doshi, 3; 
Prabhashankar, 2; Narbheram, 2; Bakshi, 
2; Sarkar, 1; Sengupta, 1; David Sinha, 
1; Jivabhai, 2; Bhanubhai, 1; Khimji- 
bhai, 2; Tribhovandas, 1; Pitambar, 
1; Manishankar, 1; Ramchandra, 1; 
Joitaram, 2; Govindbhai, 2; Devchandbhai, 
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10-0-0 
10-0-0 

2-8-€ 
99-1-3 


132-10-0 
140-0-0 
4-12-6 
2-0-0 
2-0-0 


12-12-0 
25-8-0 


140-0-9 
2-0-0 


5-)=-0 


10-0-0 


15-0-0 


29-0-0 


1-7-0 
5-0-0 


10-0-0 


25-0~G 


38-0-0 


1-0-0 


60-0-0 


1; Mrs. Bachubai, 3; Raliatbehn, 1; 
Dolarbehn, 1; Jayabehn, 1; Chanchal- 
behn 1; Calcutta Anglo-Gujarati School 
Students, 12-10-0; Vasantrai Vadilal 
Balivala, through Mulchandbhai, 5; A 


gentleman, through Patva Shivlal Dip- 
chand. 3-6-0. 
Collections, through Kalidas Makanji 


& Co. Karachi 
Shah Chaturbhuj Velshi, 5-4-0; Thakar 
Valji Kunvarji, 5-4-0; Thakar Kalidas 
Makaniji, 5-4-0; Soni Shankarlal 
Ramji, 5-4-0; Bhagvanji Dhanji, 5-4-0; 
A gentleman, 5; Mulshankar Bhagvauji, 
3-4-0; Dr. N. V. Adalja, 3; Jesang 
Harjivan, 3; Hiralal Narsidas, 3; Chhaganlal 
Tulsidas, 3; Dhanji Sankalchand, 3; Nandlal 
Harjivan, 3; Dhanji Trikamlal, 3; Mangal- 
das Nanchand, 3; Durlabhji Amarsi, 2; 
Maganlal Nimchand, 2; Jagjivandas Kachra, 
2; Amritlal Jagjivan, 2-4-0; Hirji Kunvarji, 
2-4-0; Mohanlal Ishvar, 2; Bapalal Motilal, 
2; Chhaganlal Kapurchand, 2;  Ratilal 
Malukchand, 2; Govind Krishna, 2; Damji 
Vishram, 2; Ladha Lavji, 4; Arjan Ramji, 
2; Ganesh Khodidas, 2; Ravji Babaji, 1; 
Narsi Gordhan, 1; Govind Lavji, 1; 
Gokaldas Dharainsi, 1; Dhanji Kashiram, 
1; Haja Raghav, 1: Vashram Vaghji, 1; 
Bholanath Parbhuram, 1. 
Collections Bellari 
Shah Keshavlal Gopaldas, 21; Beldoni 
Bhimrao Vakil, 20; Satraji Dungarchand, 
15; Shenaji Kapurchand, 15; Prerachand 
Idaji, 15; Dungarsi Vishanji, 11; Panaji 
Rupchand, 11; Kothari Harilal Nathubhai, 
10; M. Venkobarao, 10; Dalichand Mul- 
chand, 10; WHansraj Kapurchand, 10; 
Dahyaji Aslaji, 10; Methial Narsappa, 10; 
N. Venkatswami, 10: Motilal Kesarimal, 
7; Kaniram Jugraj, 7; Swarupchand Geraji, 
6; Khumaji Lalchand, 5; Gusdhar Trima- 
ppa, 5; T. Sbubhasati, 5; Pati Somarays- 
ppa, 5; Molaji Kesarimal, 3; Khumaji 
Jhaverchand, 4; C. G. Vas & Con 
Laduram Mangilal, 2; J. Rasappa, 7; 
Vishvanathrao, 5; Raichur Ramacharya, 1. 


Bardoli Satyagraha Relief Comunittee Ajmer 
Mchansing Mehta Udayapur 
Baldevbhai Mathurbhai Patel Jesseivon 
Rambhai Umedbhai Patel Kudat 
V. K. S. Aiyar Jesselton 
T. M. Susai | K. Lumpur 


Through ‘Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay 
Vasantlal Mangaldas, 4; S. D, Motivala, 10; 
Lohana Higher Education Boarding, 3. 


B. P. Parekh Rangoon 
Ramjidas Kumar Ferozepur city 
Jati Bhanu Sharma Dethi 
Through Joshi Brothers Jhansi 


Govindrao Kher, 7; Guyjuvala, 3; B. 

W. Moghe, 1; B. S. Tenkohe, 5; collect- 

ions, 1; Belvelkar, 0-2-0; Khanvelkar, 

0-8-0; Bhave, 2; Patwardhan, 2; Kher 
0-8-0; Joshi Brothers 5. 

Through A. B. Desai Pyavabve 


August 2, 1928 


100-0-0 


242-0-0 


11]-0-0 
i0-0-0 
5-0-0 
5-0-0 
2-0=0 
10-0-0 
17=0=0 


5-0-0 
5-0-0 
2-0-0 
27=2-0 


186=9=0 


August 2, 1928 


Shah Narandas Valji Marchanvala Bombay 
V. D. Salpekar 


Chhindvara 
Shah Jivraj Bhikhabhi Bombay 
S. S. Godbole Mari Indus 
Shah Kalidas Harjivan Bombay 
A Khedut Malkapur 
Mr. H. R. Chamaldi Mehgaon 
Manishankar Banker Karnal 


Ratlam Station Staff, 


through Ramanikprasad M. Vora Ratlam 
Students of Dihen English School, 


through Venilal T. Parekh Dihen 
Shri Bhuj Luhana Juati, 
through Harilal Desaibhai Karachi 


A Friendly Circle, through Govardhandas 


Govindji Saharanpur 
Gandhi N. G. Bombay 
Desabhai Maganlal Bombay 
Isaji Ibrahimji & Co. Karachi 
Ramchandrasinh Yadav Pachar 
L. G. Khanvelkar Morar 
Radheshyam 93 
Shivprasad Trivedi Unav 
N. Ramchandran Monyava 
Bapurao Virupaksha Vasutkar Guledgud 
Narandas Dhut Bombay 
‘Gujarati Amateurs’ Club Khadagpur 
Through Purushottam Khimji 

Chauhan Jharia 


Through Bansjorana Thekedar Tulsidas, 
25; P. Jagmal & Co.,: 5; Teachers and 
Students of the 4th standard of the Dhan- 
bad High School, 1-4-0; Radha Raman 
Nand, 1; A. C. Roy, 1; Miscellaneous, 4. 


Fulchand Gulabchand Tambisen Durjana 
Dhanji N. Desai Nandyal 
Ramchandralal Mukhtar Bansdih 
Bharatbandhu Sharma Lahore 


L. Labhram i 

A gentleman Shrinagar 

First instalment of the Bardoli Satyagraha 
Fund opened by the Brahamadesh 
through Ramesh Gharehhan, Editor 


Brahmadesh Rangoon 
Through Ishvarlai Krishnaram 
Gajjar Bombay 


Ishvarlal Krishnaram Gajjar, 5; Gokaldas 
Thakordas Mehta, 2-4-0; Pranshankar 
Gaurishankar Joshi, 2; Suraj Bhansing, 2; 
Punambhai Vaghjibhai Patel, 1-5-0; 
Ganpatram Jivanram Bhatt, 1-4-0; Chhotalal 
Chunilal, 1-4-0; Ishvarlal R., 1-2-0; 
Satabakhsing U., 1-2-0; Maganlal Motiram 
Trivedi, 1; Purushottam V. Sant, 1; 
Bamanshaw, 1; Vincent Sorus, 1; 
Gaurishankar Gajadhar, 1; S. K. Topa, 1; 
Bishnathsing S., 0-12-0; Amritlal 
Nanubhai, 0-8-0; Rupnarayan N. 0-8-0; 
Vishram N., 0-6-0. 

Collections through Ramniklal Kantilal 
Jhaveri & Co. Moulmein 

Burma Manpva Rice Miller, 100: Burma 
Uti, Hon. Magistrate, 15; Burma Kobha- 
, Bhavan Machcbhikhai, 15; Barmi Makhina 
* Wayenai, 5; Barmi Maye, 10; Barmi 
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I a ee he a 


30-0-0 
10-0-0 
15-0-0 
100-0-0 
25-0-0 
5-0-0 
5-0-0 
40-0-0 


69-4-0 


11-0-0 


340-0 


25-0-0 
1-0-0 
500-0-0 
25-0-0 
1-0-0 
5-0-0 
1-0-0 
5-0-0 
5-0-0 
1-0-6 
11-0-0 
51-0-0 


37-4~-0 


2-0-0 
2-0-0 
3-0-0 
2-0-0 
1-0-0 
10-0-0 


150-0-0 


27-7-0 


237-0-0 


Manamyaya, 10; Matho, 10; Mati, 5; 
Kasambhai Chaipi Jetpurvala Meman, 5; 
Maun Maun, 2; Manvti, 1; Mimi, 3; Meto, 
1; Manpfonpo Barmo, 2; Barma Kochodhu, 
3; Machimyai, 0-8-0; Barma Sonar Kothu- 
sai, 5; Barma Sonar Oumi, 3; Barma 
Kotu, 5: Jhaveri Rasiklal Trambaklal, 
Bogla, 5; Jhaveri Rasiklal Trambaklal, 
Moulmeinjun, 11; Jhaveri Ramniklal Kan- 
tilal, Moulmeinjun, 20-8-0. 


Hindu Sympathisers, through 
Chimanlal K. Shah 


Through “Navajivan’ Karyalaya 


Edisababa 
Bombay 
Mirja Asadulla Sustari, 2; A gentleman, 
through Dularam, 1; A youth, 2; Vasudev 
Shesh Kamat, 10. 
Collections of ‘ Vinod Pustakalaya,’ 
through. Swami Yadunath 


Jagannath Puniad 
Collections through M. M. 

Tembhekar Sakoli 
Shamlal Bhagatray Contractor Tahar 


300-0-0 
15-0-0 


15-0-0 


50~0-0 
10-0-9 


AMOUNTS RECEIVED AT THE ASHRAM 


Previously acknowledged in 


Young India of. 26-7-1928 - Rs. 6 
Mani Behn Karachi 
Through Pustakeji Ujjain 
Collections through Govindbhai 

Morarji Daressalam 
Collections through Secretary, 

Congress Committee Lylpur 
Vallabhdas Damodar Bombay 
Sundarsing Champar 


Students of Dhulia, through Rameshwar 


Prasad 3 
Collections through Vijay Krishna Modak 


Secretary, Seva Samiti Nandox 
Dhiren Babu 
Shanti Narayan Amritsar 
Residents of Jurera 

through Deshraj Jurera 


Students of Dasa Shrimali Boarding 


Swami Bhavanand Mandalay 
Collections, through D. M. 

Rangaiya Birethipalli 
Byramji Hormasji ‘Bombay 
V. P. Dani Nagpur 
Ramnarayanlal Bharatpur 
Chaitnyadev Lahore 
Telegraphic M. O. from illegible 
Collections by Paris Indians Paris 
Dhanpamal Diwanchand Bombay 
V. through Sec. Dist. Congress 

Committee Nandyal 
Pp. Chetambarie = 
Citizens’ 1st instalment Fyzabad 
Collections through Secretary. 

Dist. Congress Committee Ajamagadh 
Collections Jagayapet 
Kondaswami Ayar Palamkota 
Collections through Popatial 

Maganlal Palitana 


Collections through M. P. Kamath Kundapur 


1,271-10-3 
150-0-0 
7-0-0 


3084146 


188-0-0 
60-0-0 
14-6-0 


6-8-0 
26-40 
17-3-0 
10-0-0 

1-6-0 


5-0-0 
5-44-0 
5-0-0 


15-7-0 
10-0-0 
2-0-0 
5-0-0 
13-6-0 
130-0--0 
1,340-5--0 
15-0-0 


3-0-0 
0-8-0 
50-0-0 


50-0-0 
12-12-0 
2-0-0 


15-0-0 
215-0-0 
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Ramswami Naik 


Parsooram Darwan Kyonmangue 
Shitalaprased Rohtak 
Citizens through 
Virbhadraiyya Rajahmundry 
Collections through Deviden 
Raghunathprasad Burhanpur 


Rishabhdas H., 21; Ganpatramji T., 2; 
B. A., 2; Thakurdas M., 2; Dolatram G., 2; 
Kasturchand B., 2; Ghanshyamdas D., 2; 
Hirachand N., 2; Sundarlal K., 1; Sobhag- 
mal G., 2; Ghanshyamdas Sonar, 1; Hans- 
ramdas R., 1; Jiwandas D.. 1; Kanaiyalal 
K., 1; Ramgopal B., 1; Kunjlal D., 2; 
Bhagvandas K., 1; Govinddas U., 1; 
Bhurelal F., 2; Nanabhai D., 1; Khem- 
chand P., 1; Maniram M., 1; Mathuradas 
N., 1; Chhabildas G., 1; Navranglal M., 
1; Thakordas, 2; Kachkhodikar, 1; Dayal- 
das R., 1; Devidas D., 1; Miscellaneous 
under Re. one, 20. 

Collections through Secretary, Congress 
Committee Halanpur 

Tekchandji, 30; Nandkishorji, 10; 
Radhakrishnaji, 10; Sudarsdayalji, 10; 
Rajgopalji, 10; Ramanandji, 10; Ram 
chandradas, 10; Ramswarupji, 5; Ramesh- 
warprasad, 5; Guljarilalji, 4; Ramsharan- 


dasji, 2; Ramprasadji, 2; Pyarelalji, 2. 
Citizens through Ganpatrao Betul 
Collections through president (K. R. 

Mohrikar ) of public meeting Baghat 
Sadhanashram Bidla 
Staff of Poohumal Bros. Karachi 
Birendra Bahadursing Pihani 


Raghuvarsing, 2; Bimale 
A sister, 5; 


Devavati, 5; 
Devi, 0-4-0; Pankuvari, 1; 
Bansidhar, 1. 


Collections Chindwara 
Hasoth Tidvada Meerut 
Uddamsinh Jahori Hoshiarpur 
Chandragopal Misra Hasangabad 
Collections through Madhusarup Bijnor 
Through Nobatrai C. C. C. Jullundhar 
Manilal Karamchand Shah Khadki 
Panchal Girdhari Mandal Bom bay 
Premnath Katak Shrinagar 


Collections by Pratap through Ganesh 
Shankar Vidyarthi Cawnpore 

Collections through Vibhadraiya Maslipattan 

Collections through V. D. Salpekar 


2nd instalment Chindwara 
Collections through Mahant 
Lkshaminarayandas Sec, 
Dist. Congress Committee Rampur 
Collections through Kuvarji 
Pestonji Lucknow 
(Total collections through him at 


Lucknow are as follows: 

Anonymous, 50; Nowroji & Co. 
10; M. E. P., 50; A. Dr. Sympathiser, 5: 
M. K. Tandon, 5; Gurcharandas, 10; 
Kuvarji Pestonji, second contribution, 5: 


, 


Hardayal, 5; Dharam Singh, 10; Shri Ram 


10-0-0 
5-0-0 
2-0-0 


150-0-0 


80-0-0 


110-0-0 


86-5-0 


200-0-0 
5-0-0 
25~0-0 
14-4-0 


118-0-0 
10-0-0 
10-0-0 
50-0-0 

8-2-0 
16-4-0 
10-0-0 
35-0-0 

1-0-0 


25-0-0 
3 2-0-0 


47-8=0 


660-0-0 


210-5-0 


Yarn donation of Vadilal Rana 
Bulakhidas Jamnadas 


Sharma, 2; Ardeshir Byramji, 3; Rustom 
Merwanji Irani, 2; A Parsi, 3; A. Narhatta, 
1; Pherozsha, 1; N. K. Shavaksha, 1; 
Bezonji, 1; Mathra Dutt. 5; B. N. Mulla, 
4; R. B. Chaube, 0-8-0; Nemi Chand, 5; 
EBs 5) AvPHBE AG hake 2 
Singh, 1; Ajodhya, 3; Rudra Mohan Tandon, 
2; Shyamdas, 2; E. D. Edwards, 1; B. N. 
Chatterji, 1; Bholanath Bhargava, 1; Master 
Sahib, 1; A Friend, 1; B. Rustomji, 1;. 
H. D.C., 2; Ram Shankar Baipai, 2; 
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External Causes 


The chief external cause is the great change in 
the economic life and organisation of the people 
caused by the close connection of India with the rest 
of the world far the purposes of international trade 
and commerce facilitated by modern means. of 
communication. It is not suggested that international 
commerce in itself is an evil from which India is to 
stand aside, nor is it suggested that the changes 
brought about by international commerce on us have 
been entirely to our disadvantage. What is meant is 
that the nature of our commercial relations with 
other countries has not been to our best advantage, 
and that the adjustment in the internal economy of 
the people required by this great change is not yet 
complete; in other words we are still passing through 
a transition period with all its disadvantages. Besides, 
this internal adjustment has its own peculiarities 
which are not in the best interests of the people of 
the country. In order to understand the full significance 
of these remarks we shall have to consider briefly the 
main features of our commercial and_ industrial 
relations with other countries and chiefly with the 
United Kingdom. 


With the establishment of British rule and 
particularly after the mutiny we have had peace in the 
country. It has been a peace in the military sense inas- 
much as we have not had any invasion of the country 
nor any internal disturbance of a widespread nature. 
But there has been an economic invasion of a more 
thorough-going and silent nature supported by the 
highly organized industrial system of England and 
other countries and patronised by the Indian adminis- 
tration. This economic invasion has been, as it were, 
both from within and from without. On the one hand 
we are having large quantities of manufactured articles 
of a variety of kinds, the introduction of which in the 
country has been systematically encouraged; on the 
other we have large numbers of foreign capitalists who 
have been allowed to settle in the country for the 
purposes of industrial and commercial exploitation. 
On the one hand we find therefore that we are not in 
@ position to compete with most of the manufactured 


articles sent to us by other countries though for some 
of them we are well situated. On the other hand we 
find that some of the most advantageous avenues to 
trade and industry are in the hands of foreigners, 


in which therefore the people of the country have 
few chances. 


What is meant by the above remarks is that 
because of centuries of misrule and unsettled conditions 
we were hot prepared for the economic invasion in 
the form of the imports of manufactured articles from 
the west. Consequently our artisan class engaged in 
small industries had to give way gradually, which 
resulted in an increasing pressure on the land. This 
economic invasion could only be met by the 
development of modern industries in India. The people 
were not however equipped with all that knowledge. 
which is required for starting and maintaining on a 
large scale industries of the modern type. Because of 
this ignorance and also because of the Jaissez faire 
policy of the Government, the people remained neutral 
spectators while this invasion was going on, and in 
fact they supported the same process by being 
gradually accustomed more and more to the use of the 
imported manufactured articles. 


In spite of these difficulties when efforts were 
made by the people themselves to develop indigenous 
industries on modern lines they did not meet with 
favour because of the same policy. The history of 
the cotton duties and the excise duty on Indian 
mill production is a sufficient illustration of this 
attitude on the part of the authorities. As against this 
we find a great departure in the laissez faire policy 
in those cases in which British capital and enterprise 
could be encouraged to take to certain industries in 
India for which she had or was likely to have a 
monopoly position or which could supply some principal 
want of the United Kingdom, for example the jute and 
tea industries. 

It is because of such reasons that we found ourselves 
in a helpless condition during the war and could not 
avail ourselves of the splendid opportunities created 
by the war to develop some of the industries. We 
had to look on when Japan and the United States of 
America gradually captured our markets with ease by 
displacing the United Kingdom to a certain extent. 
Thus we find that on the one hand we are suffering 
from keen foreign competition in certain industries, 
and on the other hand some of the successful industries 
in the country which have a monopoly position happen 
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to be in the hands of non-Indians. It must be admitted 
that the advantage to the country in connection with 
those industries which are controlled by non-Indians 
are more apparent than real. 

The war, however, taught a great lesson to the 
authorities themselves who realised. for the first time 
that a stronger industrial India would be a greater 
military asset. This resulted in lengthy enquiries 
which were ultimately followed by the adoption of a 
nolicy of what is called Discriminating Protection. 
We do not propose to discuss the features of this 
policy. It would be sufficient to say that however 
halting in its nature it is a step in the right direction. 
Unfortunately the introduction of this policy was 
accompanied by a severe depression in trade and 
industry of a world-wide nature which affected India 
considerably, and also by the exchange policy of the 
Government which aggravated the effects of the 
depression. The combined effects of these causes 
made the very first Act of Protection of little value 
in its early stages. The magnitude of the problem 
which has to be solved with the help of this 
policy will be realised when we remember 
that only one per cent. of the population has been 
absorbed by the existing manufacturing industries 
which have come into existence during the last 70 
years. To develop Indian industries in the shortest 
time possible, ‘in such a way as to absorb the maximum 
population required under our circumstances, is the 
great task for which perhaps a much bolder industrial 
policy will be required. It may be pointed out that 
if we take into account the smaller industries of a 
SCattered nature the total population engaged in them 
is about 10 per cent. inclusive of that engaged in the 
larger factories. But these smaller industries are by 
no means ina flourishing condition and a detailed 
investigation is necessary before remedies can be devised 
to put them on a sound footing. 


Any one who studies our trade figures and agricul- 
tural statistics for the last 50 or 60 years will be led 
to believe at first sight that we have made great 
progress in agriculture. But these figures of growth 
in the agricultural industry have to be taken in relation 
to the increasing numbers that are subsisting on the 
land. Apart from some Specially favoured tracts the 
agricultural industry is in a bad way chiefly because 
of people who are trying to eke out an existence from 
the land for want of other suitable Occupations. In 
Consequence, we find that the land in most provincas 
is sub-divided and fragmented to a degree which is 
tinprofitable for cultivation; we find in the case of 
Several crops the tendency to Diminishing Returns in 
operation; we also find in spite of the development of 
irrigation the helpless dependence of a& majority of the 
Cultivators on the rains; and we find no substantial 
change in the methods of agriculture in Spite of the 
work of the Agricultural Departments. Besides, the 
Co-operative movement has touched only a fringe of 
the great and universal evil of indebtedness. W hen 
we take into consideration all these factors we realise 
the gravity of the problem in spite of the greater 
exports of the agricultural stuffs from the country 
which the trade figures show. 


(To be continued ) 


Education in Russia 
( By Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ) 
I 

The new Russia is a fascinating study from many 
points of view. But to-an Indian the most interesting 
and instructive aspect of her new policy is probably 
her attitude to education and specially her gallant fight 
against illiteracy. Enormous agricultural areas with 
an almost illiterate peasantry offer problems for solution 
which are not dissimilar to ours. An eminent 
educationist of America, Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson, has 
written a little book on the ‘New Schools of New 
Russia’ which gives us some idea of how the Soviet 
government is trying to solve these problems. This 
book is one of the excellent studies of Soviet Russia 
which the Vanguard Press of New York are publishing. 

Vital Importance of Education 

The first impression that one gathers from this 
study, and from all accounts of Russia, is of the 
enofmous importance that is attached to the education 
of youth by the Bolshevik leaders and rank and file. 
All the world over there is a realisation that only 
through right education can a better order of society 
be built up. In Russia the leaders today have no 
doubt as to what this future order should be and 
afire with their ideals they have set themselves out to 
realise it in their own time. They have concentrated 
their great energy on the training of the youth of the 
country, and their ablest men and women have been 
charged with this task. Within a few days of the 
October revolution with civil war raging in the heart 
of Petrograd and every one predicting the speedy 
collapse of the Bolsheviks, they had time to announce 
their educational programme. Later, with amazing 
audacity; they proclaimed that they would put an end 
to illiteracy in the whole country within ten years. 
It was not merely a pious wish. They laid down a 
definite programme not only for the education of the 
youth but to ‘liquidate illiteracy,’ as they called it, 
in the adult population. 

They failed in their endeavour. The fates were 
against them. Civil war continued, and the wars of 
the intervention, and famine and blockade ravaged the 
country and reduced it to a pitiful condition. But 
although they failed to liquidate illiteracy they have 
shown remarkable results within these ten years. 

Relation with Life 

A second outstanding feature of Russian education 
is the relation which exists between the school and 
the everyday world. Education is not something in the 
air, cut off from the daily life of the student or from 
his future work as a citizen. Real education, it is felt, 
must be based on the actual environment and experiences 
of the child and it must fit him for the work he will 
have to do in after life. In order therefore to plan 
an intelligent curriculum, one of the leading education- 
ists made a thorough study of an industrial region and 
an agricultural region. It is being continually pressed 
on all teachers that they must keep in intimate touch 
with the life conditions of their pupils so as to be 
able to adapt their curricula to them, 

Mother Tongue, Medium of Instruction of 

Minorities 

This necessitates that the medium of instruction 
should be the mother tongue. The Soviet Union has 
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a far greater diversity of peoples and languages than 


India has, but in spite of the difficulties involved, 
the principle has been rigidly adhered to. For 
every different language group in the Union 


schools use the particular language of that group. 
Sometimes in the same city the language of 
instruction in different schools is different. Efforts 
are made to develop in every way the local languages. 
The Soviets in different areas are encouraged to carry 
on their work in the language of the region. Official 
newspapers and books are published in those languages 
and special institutes have been opened in Leningrad 
and Moscow and elsewhere to train teachers in the 
various languages. There are at present 45 such 
institutes. The big universities have special faculties 
for national minorities. This desire to encourage the 
culture of the minorities has been carried so far that 
where there were only spoken dialects and no written 
languages, new scripts have been evolved. When we 
visited the Education Department at Moscow we 
were shown many school books in a_ variety of 
scripts, some resembling the Arabic script, others 
entirely unknown to us. 
Karagass Tribe and Gypsies 

An extreme example may perhaps convey some 
idea of the length to which the Soviet Government 
is carrying this policy. There is a small tribe in the 
Irkutsk region af Siberia. It is called the Karagass 
tribe and in all it numbers 405, including infants, 
They speak a variant of the Turkish language and 
are a nomad people living chiefly by hunting- Even 
for the children of those people a special school was 
opened. It ‘is attended in winter only as the pupils 
accompany their parents in their summer wanderings. 
Another nomad people, the Gypsies, have three schools 
and an attempt is being made to produce a ‘Gypsy 
speller.’ This has not been easy as there is no 
Gypsy alphabet. 

Other Nationa! Minorities 

The names of some of the other national minorities 
in the Soviet Union might be of interest. They are 
the Poles, Ukrainians, Latvians, Esthonians, Germans, 
Finns, Hebrews, Armenians, White Russians, Samoyeds, 
Ostiaks, Mongolians, Yakuts, Tartars, Bashkirs, Tungas, 
Buryats, Yukagirs, Kamtchadols, Esquimos, Kirghiz, 
Hakassians, Oirats, Tchuvash, Komi, Mari, Kalmuck, 
Ingush, Mordvans, Assyrians in Northern Caucasus, 
and Koreans. This is not meant to be a complete 
list. . 

Buddhist Culture 

As this article is written the newspapers announce 
that the Leningrad Academy of Science has founded 
an institute for the study of Buddhist culture. The 
institute is compiling an encyclopcedia of Buddhism, 
and an international Congress for the study of Buddhist 
culture is going to be convened. 

Women Teachers 

It is interesting to note that in many of the out- 
lying republics of the Russian Union, for instance 
amongst the Tartars and Bashkirs, women, who till 
lately were in purdah, are being trained as teachers. 

Cooperative Education 

A third feature of Soviet education, which neces- 

sarily follows from the principles of communism, is 


its organisation for the masses. In most countries 
the better type of education is a monopoly of the 
well-to-do in private schools. In Russia an attempt is 
made to give this education to all. And it is based 
on this principle that education must be collective or 
cooperative, that is, the goal is not merely the 
acquisition of knowledge and individual skill but the 
ability to give to others and to take from them, 
Krupskaya, the widow of Lelin and a leading educa- 
tionist, has stated in this connection that “the 
collective principle is both the point of departure and 
the final aim of every educational process. This 
principle runs through it like a red thread. Except 
through the collective organisation of the children 
there is nosocial education. . . . This principle is 
its base, its essence and its content.”’ 
Czarist Education 

Education in the days of the Czar was largely in 
the hands of the orthodox church. Its purpose was.to 
teach loyalty to the Czar and the Church and, as in 
India, to provide clerks for government offices. The 
‘lower classes’ were not encouraged to rise above 
their station. A Czarist minister of education laid it 
down that “the children of coachmen, servants, cooks, 
laundresses and such like people should not be 
encouraged to rise above the sphere to which they 
were born.’ Children were taught the following 
catechism: , 

Question: What does religion teach us as 
our duty to the Czar? 

Answer: Worship, fidelity, payment of taxes, 
service, love and prayer; the whole being com- 
prised in the words worship and fidelity. 

Aims in Education 

The first decrees of the Soviet department of 
education provided for the separation of the schaol 
from the church, co-education, and the encouragement 
of non-Russian nationalities to organise schools in their 
own languages. It was further laid down that a pre- 
school education for children from three to seven 
years, elementary education from eight to twelve years, 
and secondary education from thirteen to sixteen were 
all free, obligatory and universal; and in addition it 
was proclaimed that every Russian citizen was entitled 
to higher education. It is presumed that the social 
education of all children up to fifteen or sixteen jis the 
affair of the state and not of the family. The aim of 
this education has been stated to be: 

“To promote the all-round development of an 
individual who shall be healthy, strong, active, 
courageous, independent in thought and action, 
with a many-sided culture; an efficient person 
striving for the interest of the working class, which 
is ultimately for the interest of the whole of 
humanity.” 

Pre-Schools 

Education therefore begins at the age of three. 
Before that the child, and indeed the pregnant mother, 
is the responsibility of the department of heaJth. 
Pregnant women workers are released from all work, 
with full wages, three or four months before and after 
child birth and are entitled to receive free medical aid. 
The mother is further given sufficient time daily during 
work hours to nurse her baby, who is kept in creches 
attached to the place of work, 
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Every factory and trade union contributes to a 
culture fund which finances creches, nursery schools, 
kindergartens and children’s playgrounds. In _ the 
pre-schools special attention is paid to hygiene, food 
and sleep, and the curriculum includes play, stories, 
excursions, music, artand drama, An attempt is made 
even at this early age to encourage cooperative habits 
in the children. In the last few years about 10,000 of 
these pre-schools have been started, but of course they 
can only serve a small proportion of the population. 

Trade Union Contributions 

The Trade Unions also contribute 10% of their 
income to adult education, and in their collective 
agreements with employers there is a special clause 
which requires the latter to pay 1% of the total wages 
bill to this fund. 

(To be continued ) 
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All's Well 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


It is a matter for sincere joy that the settlement 
has at last been reached over the Bardoli Satyagraha. 
All’s well that ends well. I tender my congratulations 
both to the Government of Bombay and the people of 
Bardoli and Valod and Sjt. Vallabhbhai without whose 
firmness as well as gentleness the settlement would 
have been impossible. The reader will note that the 
Satyagrahis have achieved practically all that they had 
asked for. The terms of reference to the Committee 
of Enquiry are all that could be desired. True, there 
is to be no inquiry into the allegations about the 
coercive measures adopted by the Government to 
enforce payment. But it was generous on the part of 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai to waive the condition, seeing that 
the lands forfeited including lands sold are to be restored, 
the Talatis are to be reinstated and other minor 
matters are to be attended to. It is well not to rake 
up old wrongs for which beyond the reparation made 
there can be no other remedy. The inquiry into 
the assessment question will be carried in a calmer 


atmosphere for the waiver of the clause about the 
coercive processes. 


Let not the Satyagrahis sleep over their well 
deserved: victory. They have to collect and collate 
material to prove their allegations about the assessment. 

And above all, if they are to consolidate their position, 


they must proceed with constructive work with 
redoubled vigour. Their Strength lies in their ability 
and willingness to handle this difficult, slow and 


unpretertious work of construction. They have to rid 
themselves of many social abuses, They must better 
lu. if economic condition by attention to the charkha. 
It was the charkha that led to the awakening among 
them. They must remove the reproach of drink from 
their midst. They must attend to village sanitation 
and have a Properly managed school in every village. 
The so-called higher Classes must befriend the depressed 
and the suppressed classes. The greater the attention 
given to these matters, the greater will be their 
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ability to face crises like the one they had just gone 
through. 

The noble band of volunteers who had the privilege 
of serving under Valiabhbhai deserve the highest praise 
for their devotion and splendid discipline. The task is 
not yet finished. Those who can spare the time must 
help the Sardar in his constructive work. 


Notes 


Late Justice Ameer Ali 
I tender my respectful condolences to the relatives 
of the late Justice Ameer Ali who was not the least 
among the friends and helpers of the cause of the 
Indian settlers in South Africa in the protracted 
Satyagraha struggle of 1906-1914. 
South African Condonation 
Just at the time of going to press I have before 
me a copy of Indian Opinion containing the supple- 
ment giving full particulars regarding the condonation 
scheme. I have time just now only to give below 
the form of application to be made so as to reach the 
Department of Interior (Immigration and Asiatic affairs ) 
before Ist October next, 
CLAIRE hs 5 :4Shs cosa is cis ine ele ee in India 
BRS tisiss soe ee ee of (address in Union) 
sesseeesseesseeeeees(OCCUPALION)...ssssseesescrssesseseeesee, 
1, Registration Certificate, Domicile Certificate, or 
other certificate No. of applicant, s:5¢.cae eee 
2. Village and Country of birth of applicant 
3. Name of father of applicant 
4. Date and place of first entry of applicant into the 
Unters 3 3ii3 


EN tik USS PAE PRS? S88 ECCS POR GRa Ree eves gona taney 


5. Name of wife (if any ) and Present whereabouts 


Rathi Spe aL ESOT CUCU UCU ern tr rrr rrr sean 


6. Children (if any) ..2 0 oe oe 


Where 
Sex one Age 


SOCOCL EOE R OC CSO cee eee ae 


Present 
whereabouts 


Mother Name of child 


WMSPR RET TORORSR ORS etee em eReresidea treba ny aneanien yeapeer nie as ae 
eee 


CERN A Eee SAE SSPYES RY Ss tN ASA e sedeuves ¢yuwueeeeewsa eis Gec ata urer 
Pe eeesee 


Diesasstis cevsarsenetsviatesurvantsatorattsssdsteas se HAVRE been 
duly cautioned, hereby solemnly and Sincerely declare 


that the above questions have been interpreted to me 


HY; vaecatetersd gare seeeeveceeeessWhich questions | hereby 
declare to understand and that I have answered them 
truthfully. 


Signature (in Roman characters or Thumb Print) 
of APPHICANL,.....csseccesssssscseveseoreecess, 
Address in FU yerescacustds ete 
Interpreted by me,.............. 
SPOONING nasiictic adinbessdeorcas ee aie 
Declared before me at... 


COP eseoeseees 
OO Cee cece ere cececes 


Oe reece econ eeccveaccenes Preses 


thie ee see Peeeseas oveees day rs) fe ee 
Thumb Impression of applicant. 
Left eee00 @eee ee 


eUkivas 88. cc ngabubenenn »»-Magistrate, or Immigration Officer 

who is a Commissioner of Oaths, 

Let those who wish to return to South Africa send 

their applications betimes. I hope to publish other 
papers and information next week, 


POeeaeeseos e 
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Maganlal Memorial 

The reader will be glad to know that Sjt. Mulji 
Sikka has donated the sum of Rs, 10,000 to the Maganlal 
Memorial. The love of this family for Khadi is 


well-known and has been often enough exhibited in a 
variety of ways. 


A Correction 

In Young India of 19th July last appears an 
acknowledgment of Res, 2,000, sent through Lala 
Lajpatrai to the Bardoli fund. In this the sum of 
Rs. 500 has been acknowledged as from ‘ other con- 
tributors.” The amount, however, was a_ personal 
contribution from Lalaji himself. I am sorry for the 
blunder, but when numerous entries have to be made 
daily and when they pass from hand to hand such 
Omissions often become inevitable in spite of all efforts 
to avoid errors. M. K. G. 


Bardoli Week by Week 
Gandhiji in Bardoli 

In anticipation of the developments that might 
take place after the expiry of Monday the 6th Gandhiji 
shifted to Bardoli on Thursday. “I am going to 
Bardoli in response to the command of the Sardar,” 
said he on the eve of starting for Bardoli. ‘‘ Of course 
Vallabhbhai often consults me, but does not a 
commander consult even a private serving under him? 
I am going to Bardoli not to take Vallabhbhai’s place 
but to serve under him.” On coming to  Bardoli 
he maintained the same attitude and has emphasised 
it at several places to burn the lesson of discipline 
indelibly on the minds of all engaged in public work. 

Peasants from various places came wading through 
water and mire to pay their respects to Gandhiji. 
“We have surrendered our head to the Sardar, not 


our honour (lit. nose),’ said a group of them. ‘ Then 
you may be sure that your honour is safe,’ said 
Gandhiji. ‘But a greater test is still to come. When 


you have stood the final heat, victory is yours. -But 
tell me one thing. Supposing Vallabhbhai is taken 
away and others also with him, won’t you be cowed 
down?’ ‘No fear,’ said one of them with firmness. 
‘Vallabhohai has done enough to turn our iron 
into steel, and we know that the only thing we have 


to do is to be true to our word, even if the very 
heavens fall.’ 
Gandhiji was delighted. Some friend suggested 


that he should visit some of the villages. ‘Not unless 
Vallabhbhai wants me to do so’ was the reply. It 
was only at Vallabhbhai’s desire that Gandhiji visited 
Sarbhon and Rayam and met there hundreds of peasants 
from scores of villages in the vicinity. At Sarbhon 
he met the redoubtable Talatis who of course were 
deservedly congratulated. * But,’ said Gandhiji 
warning them gently, ‘you must now keep the high 
reputation that you have earned. The Talatis in 
general had acquired a bad name as oppressors of the 
people. You have by your noble stand washed that 
away. Let your conduct in times of peace be in 
keeping with the good name you have earned.’ There 
was no speech—a speech being out of the question in 
veiw of the general instructions of the Sardar that no 
one but he should make any speeches. The gathering 
at Rayam was, however, very large, there were men 
from many villages all waiting in the sun, a nice, 
spianing demonstration, hundreds of women and a 


stream of them laying their contributions at his feet, 
A speech even by way of excusiug himself was 
therefore necessary. It became another sermon on the 
importance of discipline. ‘I cannot speak as the 
order of the Sardar is clear,’ he said. ‘ If he had been 
here and asked me to speak I should have done so, 
But today I cannot do anything more than congratulate 
you on your bravery and on your unity. I was glad 
to see the spinning demonstration, but I cannot even 
speak about the charkha. It should be a principle 
with us implicitly to obey the commands or instructions 
of one whom we have chosen to be our Sardar. I 
admit I am Vallabhbhai’s elder brother, but in public 
life no matter whether one is father or elder brother 
of the man under whom one serves, One must obey his 
instructions. It is not a new law. It used to be a 
law even in ancient times. It was that spirit of 
discipline which made such a mighty personality as 
Lord Krishna humbly serve as Arjuna’s charioteer and 
Serve as the meanest of the menials on the occasion 
of King Yudhishthira’s Rajasuya sacrifice. I cannot 
therefore do anything more than congratulate you. 
It was Vallabhbhai who made you famous throughout 
India. But it was Government who made you famous 
throughout the world. May you achieve even greater 
things in future.” 


Vallabhbhai in Poona 

Never has there been a more strenuous effort 
than is at present going on to prove the truth of 
Lord Curzon’s phrase that journalism is an art of 
intelligent anticipation. I shall not enter the lists, 
but shall confine myself to facts. Vallabhbhai had 
no hope but it was for the Gujarat members that he 
went to Poona, as it was on their behalf that he had 
received the invitation. The headline that a newspaper 
wag put at the top of his paper ‘ Vallabhbhai will be 
guest of Sir Chunilal Mehta on the eve of his arrest?’ 
indicated people’s hopes and fears. Thanks to the 
good-will that has come into our public life since non- 
co-operation days, a rebel like Vallabhbhai may be 
Sir Chunilal’s guest on the eve of his arrest. On 
the day he left Poona there was a large crowd at the 
station mostly composed of students and Congress 
Committee friends. A prominent member of the station 
staff requested Sjt. Vallabhbhai for his autograph which 
was gladly given and then many others took up the 
hint. A Sikh friend went one better by placing his 
humble contribution before Vallabhbhai and then asking 
for his autograph, to be given in a copy of Gita 
Rahasya that he had newly purchased. Everywhere 
friends and strangers surrounded him, on running trains 
and on station platforms, and all wished more strength 
to his elbow. That is an indication of the very wide 
public interest that the movement has aroused and an 
inarticulate desire on the part of the public to see 
it through. 

The Inquiry 

Whatever may be the ultimate issue of the present 
struggle there can be no mistaking the fact the people 
are up against a dead wall and that they are fighting 
for the recognition on the part of Government that 
a Settlement Officer cannot be the sole arbitrator 
of the destinies of the people. The fight, like 
that for the separation of judicial and executive 
functions, has been an old one, as old as 1873 when 
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in an appeal preferred in the High Court in an assess- 
ment suit, the High Court decided the case against 
Officer and in favour of the 
plaintiff. A storm of agitation raged over 
the decision and the Bombay Revenue Jurisdiction 
Act was passed excluding the jursidiction of the Civil 
Courts in matters of assessments, and barring all 
chances for the peasant of seeking an independent 
tribunal to appeal to against a blundering settlement 
officer’s decision. “ My Lord,” said the late R. C. 
Dutt, in his ‘Open Letters to Lord Curzon,’ “I do 
not wish to make any reflection against a Revenue 
Officer. I have been a Revenue Officer myself all 
through my official career, and I speak from personal 
knowledge when I state that Revenue Officers endeavour 
to perform their difficult and onerous duties as justly 
and conscientiously as a Judicial Officer or as any 
other class of officers in India. But it will appear from 
a moment’s reflection that in the matter of assessment 
suits the Revenue Officer and Settlement Officer are 
virtually party to the suit, and it cannot meet the 
ends of justice if they are made the final judges in 
such suits. The failure of justice which often results 
from this iniquitable system is’’ obvious. Now a 
fight for a repeal of that iniqitous Revenue Jurisdiction 
Act, or for the introduction of suitable legislation was 
hardly the Bardoli peasants’ business, and certainly 
not in their mnon-cooperating leader’s line. They 
therefore confine their demand to the appointment of a 
judicial inquiry and thus pave the way for ending the 
The disease is old, the remedy applied 1s new. 


M. D. 


the Settlement 


iniquity. 
Bardoli, 5-8-1928. 
hadi in Central India 

The non-political aspect of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association has gone a great way in popularising 
Khadi and Khadi work in the states of Rajputana. 
Individual effort in the direction has been there ever 
since 1921, but it had not borne fruit, for want of 
technical knowledge and organisation. 

But the establishment of the Spinners’ Association 
in 1926 encouraged me to make a start again with 
Khadi hawking in Malwa. I wanted Sheth Jamnalalji 
to tour some of the favourable tracts, but as he was 
not available, I contented myself with hawking Khadi 
in Indore and Gwalior. I was fortunate in having.a 
fine response, some of the state officials having 
purchased Khadi. The Deputy Prime Minister, Sardar 
Kibe is a more or less habitual Khadi wearer. The 
Prime Minister and the President of the Council even 
encouraged me to open a Khadi centre in the state, 
which however could not be done for want of 
workers. But a Khadi bhandar could be opened 


thanks to the efforts of Sjt: Babubhaiya Date. It had a 
monthly sale of Rs. 100, without any effort on our part. 


The Regency Council in Gwalior also sent me 
encouraging letters, inviting Jamnalalji to confer with 
the Minister for Industry and Commerce as to the 
organisation of Khadi centres in the state. 
Sheth Jamnalalji has not yet been able to make time 


to go to Gwalior. % 
My hawking in Ujjain has resulted in the opening 


of a Khadi store there under the supervision of 


Sjt. Pustake. It has a steady monthly sale of Rs. 100 
and we are now thinking of extending it. 


In 1927 as a result of the efforts of Sjt. Pustake, 
the Gwalior Council resolved to appoint a commission 
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to report on the possibility of introducing subsidiary 


cottage industries amongst the agricultyrists of the 
parts of 


state. The commission has toured various 
the state and collected evidence, and its labours 
are not yet finished. I had the honour to be 


examined by the commission on behalf of the Rajasthan 
Charkha Sangha. In the course of my evidence I 
stated that there was no subsidiary occupation for the 
agriculturist save carding and spinning, and suggested 
that in those parts of the state where there were 
two harvests the voluntary spinning system should 
be introduced, and where there was only one harvest 
and the agriculturist had considerable spare time at his 
disposal a regular production centre should be opened. 
The commission visited the Satyagraha Ashram and 
conferred with Gandhiji and Sjt.Shankarlal Banker. 
Gandhiji suggested three cottage industries, viz., spinning, 
cattle-breeding and dairying. The first of the three 
could be organised by the agriculturist himself with 
the encouragement and help of the state, but the 
other two could be done only by the state. 

The suggestion, so far as I can say, appealed to 
the commission whose report is now awaited with 
anxious interest. The late Maharaja of Gwalior has 
himself "borne testimony to the fact that for at least 
four months in the year the agriculturist has no work, 
and no one who has given evidence before the 
commission has yet been able to suggest a_ better 
subsidiary occupation than spinning. 

The Gwalior friends were so much interested in 
Khadi that they expressed a desire to have a Khadi 
exhibition at the time of the All Maharashtra Literary 
Conference. The exhibition was a great success, the 
students of the Satyagraha Ashram having gone there 
to demonstrate the various processes. The number 
of visitors every day exceeded 500 and the total sale 
exceeded Rs.4,000. The sardars and the state officials, 
and even Her Highness the Maharani extended their 
sympathy to Khadi. The Dowager Maharani honoured 
the exhibition by her visit and thé Vice-President of 
the Council and the Ministers for Commerce and 
Industry and for Finance also visited the exhibition 
and gave their active support by purchasing Khadi. 
Much of the credit for this success is due to the Chief 
Medical Officer of the state, Major Phatak, and Sardar 
Saheb Angre, who is anxious to make his whole jagir 
self-sufficient in respect of cloth. He has also decided 
to grant a scholarship to a student who is being sent 
to learn all the processes of Khadi manufacture. 

Another encouraging feature is the introduction of 
taki spinning in several boys’ and girls’ schools of the 
Gwalior state. About 800 students in Malwa are 
spinning on the takli, and the head masters of the 
schools are evincing a keen interest. Better results 
can be achieved if the Education Department appoints 
a specially trained teacher to supervise the teaching of 
carding and the adoption of a uniform type of takli 
in every school. 

Gwalior and Indore are the two biggest states in 
Central India. Gwalior is now leading and Indore too 
we hope will not lag behind, and both completely 
Organised will set an example to the rest of the states 
in Central India. HARIBHAU UPADHYAY 

( Condensed from the original in Hindi Navajivan 

of May 10, 1928, by M. D.) 
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Swami Shraddhanand 


Reminiscences 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 
Ix* 

The change from the Gurukula, at Kangdi, to the 
little upper room at Burn Bastion Road, Delhi; where 
at last Swami Shraddhanand met his death, was a 
very drastic one. Yet there can be no doubt, that his 
inner spirit had been insistently calling him to make 
the change, long before he actually gave up the 
Gurukula work in order to settle down in Delhi. 
For; as I have said, there was another side to his 
nature that made him seek the multitudes. Along 
with Gandhiji, and in a spirit that had a marked 
Similarity to his, he was never so happy as when 
he was in the midst of the ver 
their sufferings. 

There are two kinds of human temperament, either 
of which has its own peculiar function. They may 
be called the aristocratic and the democratic types. 
The former has a notable part to play in the world 
and should never be condemned or contradicted, if it 
is by nature born in a man, as in the notable instance 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy who was a king among 
men by his very nature. But Swamiji, as I shall now 
most frequently call him, was democratic by nature. 
He was always, in his bearing, like a simple ordinary 
man among his fellow-men. His use of the word 
‘brother’ when speaking, either to one of the 
depressed classes, or to some _ learned pandit, was in 
no sense formal. All the world was ‘brother’ and 


‘sister’ to him; and the depressed classes were 
nearest of all to his heart. 


A man’s true character is often revealed by the 
devotion freely given to him by his personal attendant. 
Swamiji had very few wants in this world. From the 
earliest days, when I first knew him, there was always 
some one set apart who specially looked after him. 
This attendant was treated more like a son than a 


servant; and I had often noticed the deep devotion 
with which he did his work of service. 


It happened, quite as I should have expected, that 
when the fatal moment came, Swamiji’s own servant 
by his side bravely and heroically did what he could 
to save his master. How gladly that good man would 
have laid down his own life, if he could have stopped 


the bullet, all the world knows. He did 
humanly possible, but it was too late. 


This complete identification with the poor became 
more and more characteristic of Swami Shraddhanand, 
as life advanced, especially after the stage of ‘Sannyasa’ 
had been reached. The poor people of Delhi regarded 
him as their own father and protector and friend. I 
must hasten on soon to the most dramatic incident of 
the Delhi days, which occurred in April 1919. But 
first I wish to relate one typical story, which happily 
bound together with ties of loving kindness 
Ravindranath Tagore, Gandhiji and Swami Shraddhanand. 

At the end of the Passive Resistance struggle, in 
South Africa, in July, 1914, Gandhiji went with 
Mr. Kallenbach to England. Then, he immediately 
became absorbed in his work of organising an Indian 


y poor, ministering to 


what was 


*The previous articles of the series appeared in Young India 
of September 22, 1927, December 29, 1927, January 5, 1928, 
May 10, 1928, June 6 and 12, 1928 and July 12, and 19, 1928 
respectively. 
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stretcher-bearer company, at the time of the outbreak 
of the Great War. Originally, he had fully expected 
to sail, after a slight delay in London, back to India; 
but like many others he was held up by the war. 
Meanwhile, the younger members of Phoenix Ashram 
in South Africa were on their way to India, expecting 
to meet him on their arrival. He therefore cabled to 
me to make the best arrangements possible at short 
notice. Without a moment’s hesitation, our Gurudeva 
promised to receive them in his own Ashram at Shanti- 
niketan, There were about twenty from South 
Africa, including Gandhiji’s three sons. Maganlalbhai 
was in charge of the whole party. They lived quite 
close to the Poet, in a little compound with thatched 
mud buildings, set apart for them by our, Gurudeva. 
Very deep ties of affection were thus formed. Willie 
Pearson was there, as their daily companion. Santosh 
Mozumdar, who is now dead, was more than a friend 
and brother to them. Every day our Gurudeva used 
to meet them personally and talk with them about 
South Africa. They came to love Shantiniketan 
Ashram as their own, though its discipline differed 
very much from Phoenix in South Africa. 

After some months, the whole Phenix party went 
on to the Kangdi Gurukula. There they had the delight 
of living on the banks of the Ganges, and bathing 
daily in its clear, pure, cold water. They learnt to 
love Mahatma Munshi Rama, as they had already 
learnt to love Gurudeva. Such links of affection, for 
these boys, who had been born in South Africa, and 
had never seen India before, were very valuable indeed. 
They also helped us in turn, at the Ashram and the 
Gurukula, to understand South Africa. When Maganlal- 
bhai recently died, his loss was deeply felt by the 
teachers at Shantiniketan, and at Kangdi, as a personal 
loss: for they had seen his supreme devotion, when 
he lived as the chosen’ guardian of Gandhiji’s 
children during those earliest days. 

When I had asked Maganlalbhai, in later times, 
which of these two Ashrams they had preferred, he told 
me that the discipline of the Gurukula was more like 
their own and the Hindi spoken there by all the boys 
and teachers was more intelligible to them than the 
Bengali at Shantiniketan. But every one of them had 
mentioned with intense reverence Gurudeva himself, 
who had captured their young imaginations. When I 
was in Phoenix Ashram, at a later date, I founda 
copy of one of Gurudeva’s books, with his own name 
affectionately inscribed init, asa giftto Ramdas Gandhi, 


in memory of his visit to Shantiniketan in 1914. 
(To be continued ) 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M, K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XVII 


Companions 

Brajakishorebabu and Rajendrababu were a matchless 
pair. Their devotion made it impossible for me to 
take a single step without their help. Their disciples, 
or their companions — Shambhubabu, Anugrahababu, 
Dharanibabu, Ramnavmibabu: and other vakils — were 
always with us. Vindhyababu and Janakdharibabu 
also came and helped us now and then. All these 


were Biharis. Their principal work was to take 
down the raiyats’ statements. 


Professor Kripalani could not but cast in his lot 
with us. Though a Sindhi he was more Bihari than 


a born Bihari. I have seen a few workers capable 
of merging themselves in the province of their 
adoption. Kripalani is one of those few. He made 


it impossible for any one to feel that he belonged to a 
different province. He was my gatekeeper in chief. 
For the time being he made it the end and aim of 
his life to save me from darshan-seekers. He warded 
off people, calling to his aid now his unfailing humour, 
now his non-violent threats. At nightfall he would 
take up his occupation of a teacher, and regale his 
companions with his historical studies and observations, 
and quicken any timid visitor into bravery. 

Maulana Mazharul Haq had registered his name on 
the standing list of helpers whom I might count upon 
whenever necessary, and he made a point of looking 
in once or twice a month. The pomp and splendour 
in which he then lived was a sharp contrast to his 
simple life of today. The way in which he associated 
with us made us feel that he was one of us, through his 
fashionable habit gave a stranger a different impression. 

As I gained more experience of Bihar, I became 
convinced that work of a permanent nature was im- 
possible without proper village education. The raiyats’ 
ignorance was pathetic. They either allowed their 
children to roam about, or made them toil on indigo 
plantations from morning to night for a couple of 
coppers a day. In those days a male labourer’s wage 
did not exceed ten pice, a female’s did not exceed six 
and a child’s three. He who succeeded in earning 
four annas a day was considered most fortunate. 

In consultation with my companions I decided to 
Open primary schools in six villages. One of our 
conditions with the villagers was that they should 
provide the teachers with board and lodging while we 
would see to the other expenses. The village folk 
had hardly any cash in their hands, but they could 
well afford to provide foodstuffs. Indeed they had 


already expressed their readiness to contribute grain 
and other raw materials. 


From where to get the teachers was a great problem, 
It was difficult to find local teachers who would work 
for a bare allowance or without remuneration. My 
idea was never to entrust children to commonplace 


teachers. Their literary qualification was not so 
essential as their moral fibre. 


So I issued a public appeal for voluntary teachers. 
It received a ready response. Sjt. Gangadharrao 
Deshpande sent Babasaheb Soman and Pundarik, 
Mrs, Avantikabai Gokhale came from Bombay and 


Mrs. Anandibai Vaishampayan from Poona. I sent to 
the Ashram for Chhotalal, Surendranath and my son 
Devdas. About this time Mahadev Desai and Narahari 
Parikh with their wives cast in their lot with me. 
Kasturbai was also summoned for the work. This 
was a fairly strong contingent. Shrimati Avantikabai 
and Shrimati Anandibai were educated enough, but 
Mrs. Durga Desai and Mrs.Manibehn Parikh had 
nothing more than a bare knowledge of Gujarati, and 


Kasturbai not even that. How were these ladies to 
instruct the children in Hindi ? 


I explained to them that they were expected to 
teach the children not grammar and the three R’s so 
much as cleanliness and good manners. I further 
explained that even as regards letters there was not 
so great a difference between Gujarati, Hindi and 
Marathi as they imagined, and in the primary classes, 
at any rate, the teaching of the rudiments of the 
alphabet and numerals was not a difficult matter. The 
result was that the classes taken by these ladies were 
found to. be most successful. The experience inspired 
them with confidence and interest in their work. 
Avantikabai’s became a model school. She threw 


herself heart and soul into her work. She brought her 
exceptional gifts to bear on it. Through these ladies 
we could to some extent reach the village women. 


But I did not want to stop at providing for 
primary education. The villages were insanitary, the 
lanes full of filth, the wells surrounded by mud. and 
stink and the court-yards unbearably untidy. The 
elder people badly needed education in cleanliness. 
They were all suffering from various skin diseases. 
So it was decided to do as much sanitary work as 
possible and to penetrate every department of their lives, 

Doctors were needed for this work. I requested 
the Servants of India Society to lend us the services 
of the late Dr. Dev. We had been great friends and 


he readily offered his services for six months. The 
teachers—men and women—had all to work under him. 


All of them had express instructions not to concern 
themselves with grievances against planters or with 
politics. People who had any complaints to make 
were to be referred to me. No one was to venture 
out ofhis beat. The friends carried out these instructions 


with wonderful fidelity. I do not remember a single 
occasion of indiscipline. 
(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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Anandprakash, 7; 1. Banumai, 5; L. 
Jaiprakash, 5; Darasamal, 5; B. Chaitan- 
das, 2; B. Bhagwanprasad, 2; L. Amirsingh, 
2; L. Mittersen, 2; Kashiram, 1; Janardan- 


sing, 1; Pt. Jagdishchandra, 1; Pt. 

Lodhuram, 1; Lala Kailaschand, 1. 
Collected by Dist. Congress 

Committee Veeravanlur 
Collections through Narsinglal 3 

Sisks Tando-Adam 
Pandit Asharam Upadhyay V. Ala 


Haricharan Hanmandas Bhavargadh 


Collections through Sampatlai 


N. Vakil Chiklatpur 
Gangabehn Jhaveri Ashram, Sabarmati 
Govinddas Jabbalpur 
S. Tannu Bhakti Ranchi 
Gulabchand Nagori Paithan 


1,540-0-0 


1-0-0 
1-0-0 
1-0-0 
1-0-0 
19-0-0 
5-0-0 
Zou 
5-0-0 
14-0-0 


50-0-0 


225-0-0 
35-0-0 


16-0--0 


60-0--0 
15-0-0 
5-1-0 


25-0-0 
10-0-0 
1000-0-0 
56-0-0 
7-0-0 
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Collected by a sister 


through Natvarlal Dahyabhai  Vileparle 34-10-0 
A sister, 5; Jamnabehn, 5; Matripremi, 

2; Motibehn, 2; Jekorbehn, 2; Kantabehn, 

1; Prabhavatibehn, 1; Surajbehn, 1; Push- 

pavatibehn, 1; Rele, 3; Mangalabehn, 2; 

Hirabehn, 2; Savitabehn, 1: Viramatibehn, 

1; Lilavatibehn, 1; Achrajbehn, 1; Rasik- 

manibehn, 1; Kumudhbehn, 1; Sitabai Joshi, 

1; Lilavatibai, 1; Less M. O. charges 

0-6-0. 
B, N. Desai Asansol 1-0-0 
Through Secretary, Dist. Congress 

Committee Banaripara 10-0-0 
Some gentlemen through G. 

La! Dave Dilakhari 6-~6-0 
Through Chunilal Uttamram 

Friend Welfare Society Dadar 70-40) 
A Parsi Couple London  100-0-0 
A. Parsi sister through B. N. 

Khambhata Poona 15-0-0 
Devji Kanii through Prabbudas 

Gandhi Almoda 2-0-0 
Shyamkrishnaji through Brajkrishna Delhi 10-0-0 
Govindlal Shah Nainital 5-0-0 
Sindhi brothers through B. T. 

Thakar Lucknow  150-0-0 
Through Ishwarsingh Cong. Comt. Ludhiana 62-4-0 

Lala Munshi Ramji, 40; Clerks Peoples 

Bank of N. I. 2; Lala Bhagatram, 2; 

Kapursingh, 1; Gupta, 1; Through Dr. N. 

Ram Khanna 16-4-0, 
Teachers and students of Antyaj 

Ashram, earned by labour Vartej 3-10-0 
Lachman Jati Sardanagar 4-0-0 
Through Jai Narayan Prasad Secretary 

Congress Committee Bettia 4-0-0 
Collections by Barelli Congress 

Committee through Brij Mohanlal Barelli | 100-0-0 
Gujarat Yuvak Mandal, through 

Madhavsinh Krishnadas Bhimani Calcutta 60-0-0 

Friend Calcutta 51-0-0 


Total Rs. 70,921-5-9 
The following sums were received in Navajivan 
and Young India offices. They have already been 
acknowledged in Navajivan but for the sake of the 
contributors who reside outside Gujarat and do not 
know Gujarati, we give the list here leaving out 
donations from Gujarat and Kathiawad: 
Through J. M. Patel Nairobi 


(Amounts in shillings and pence): Dixit, 
10; Ambalal Patei, 2; Chhotalal H. Patel, 
5; Ambalal S. Patel, 5; Ishvarbhai S. 
Patel, 10; Ashabhai M. Patel, 5; Ravxjibhai 
U.-Patel, 5; Sokatrai, 5; Chhotabhai U. 
Patel, 5; Chhotabhai J. Patel, 5; Chunibhai 
M. Amin, 5; Kashibhai U. Patel,. .5; 
Manibhai S. Patel, 10; Rambhai B. Patel, 
10; Chanibhai P. Patel, 2; Maganbhai rf 
Patel, 5; Jethabhai M. Patel, 5; Miscel- 
laneous, 6. * 

Collections of Ravi Nadi Mandal through 
L. Meghraj Kochar 


69-13-6 


Lahore 26-0-0 
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uesaeatees Nk Peeetet ne 
Through ‘Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay 110-0-0 
Bombay Mudibazar Gol Merchant 


Association, through Premji Dosa, 15; 
Ranchhodrai, 5; Navnitrai 
Jhaverbhai Lakshmidas 


Mangeshrai 
Jaykrishna, 3; 
Bhimji, 51. 
Maganlal Gandhi Memorial Fund 
Previously acknowledged 
in Young India of 26-7-'28 Rs. 7,486-0-5 


Tribhuvandas Lallubhai Mirani Karachi 1-0-0 
Chhaganlal B. Mali Mehmadabad 2-0-0 
Taluram Agrawal Jain Ludhiana 10-0-0 
Shrimati Deokumari Lyallpur 1-0-0 
Vankanara H. O. Subramanyam  Nandyal 2-0-0 
Uttamchand Dipchand Shah Bardoli 2-0-0 
Saligramji, Dhulia _- 550-0-0 
Motibhai Becharbhai Thakor Sabarmati 5-0-0 
Students and teachers of the 
Gujarat Mahavidyalaya Ahmedabad 155-0-0 
Messrs. Mulji Sikka & Co., 10,000-0-0 
a nes ae Baroda 100-0-0 
Babu Keshavdev Maheshvari Ajmer 2-0-0 
P. Appukutta Menon Ernakulam 1-0-0 
Mulji Bhagvanii Akyab 5-0-0 
Shrimati Jaya (Somnath 
Pandit ) Allahabad 2-0-9 
Vishuddha Khadi Bhandar Surat 101-0-0 
A gentleman Ahmedabad 2-0-0 
Some friends through 
Kalyansingh Balrampur 27-8-0 
Kumar Mitra Bardwan 4-0-0 
‘Mrs. Aranbenari Piyamattur Madura 5-0-0 
Nandlal Bhogilal Snah Ahmedabad 2-0-0 
Baldevbhai Mathurbhai Jessolton 7-8-0 
V. K. S. Iyer is 7-8-0 
K. P. Parmai yi 7-8-0 
Muljibhai Kaliandas. Patet Lokali 5-0-0 
Narandas Valaji Bombay 15-0-0 
Sakarlal Chhaganlal Dave Nardipur 2-0-0 
Ranchhod Vrajlal Patel Ahmedabad 2-0-0 
Gordhandas Trikamdas Calcutta 50-0-0 
N. Ramachandran ~ Monyawa 5-0-0 
S. B. Godbole 5-0-0 
Premji Lalji Parmar Digaras 1-4-0 


Total Rs. 18,073-4-5 
Less bank charges Rs. 0-5-0 


Total Rs. 18,072-15-5 
Ajmal Jamia Fund 
Previously acknowledged in 


Young India of 26-7-'28 Rs. 12,562-6-9 


Sundardas Vallabhdas Karachi 2-0-0 
B. M. Patel Jessellton 3-0-0 
V. K. S. lyer . 3-0-0 
S. B. Godbole Bombay 5-0-0 


Total Rs. (2,575-9-6 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XVIII 


Penetrating the Villages 


As far as was possible we placed each school in 
charge of one man and one woman. These volunteers 
had to look after medical relief and sanitation, The 
womenfolk had to be approached through women. 

Medical relief was a very simple affair. Castor 
oil, quinine and sulphur ointment were the only drugs 
provided to the volunteers. If the patient showed a 
furred tongue or complained of constipation, castor oil 
was administered, in case of fever quinine was given 
after an opening dose of castor oil, and the sulphur 
Ointment was applied in case of boils and itches after 
thoroughly washing the affected parts. No patient 
was permitted to take home any medicine. Wherever 
there was some complication Dr. Dev was consulted. 
Dr. Dev used to visit each centre on certain fixed 
days in the week. 

Quite a number of people 
this simple relief. This plan of work will not seem 
strange when it is remembered that the prevailing 
ailments were few and amenable to simple treatment, 
by no means requiring expert help. As for the people 
the arrangement answered excellently. 

Sanitation was a difficult affair. The people were 
not prepared to do anything themselves. Even the 
field labourers were not ready to do their own 
scavenging. But Dr. Dev was not a man easily to 
lose heart. He and the volunteers concentrated their 
energies on making a village ideally clean. They swept 
the roads and the courtyards, cleaned out the welis, 
filled up the pools near by , and lovingly persuaded 
the villagers to raise volunteers from amongst them- 
selves. In some villages they shamed people into taking 
up the work, and in others the people were so 
enthusiastic that they even prepared roads to enable my 
car to go from place to place. These sweet experiences 
were not unmixed with bitter ones of people’s apathy. I 
remember some villagers having frankly expressed their 
dislike for this work. 

It may not be out of place here to narrate an 
experience that I have described before now in many 
meetings. Bhitiharva was a small village in which 
was one of our schools. I happened to visit a smaller 


availed themselves of 


village in its vicinity and found some of the women 
dressed very dirtily. So I told Mrs.Gandhi to ask 
them why they did not wash their clothes. She spoke 
to them. One of the women took her into her hut and 
said: ‘Look now, there is no box or cupboard here 
containing other clothes. The sari 1 am _ wearing is 
the only one I have. How am Ito wash it? Tell 
Mahatmaji to get me another sari and I sHall then 
promise to bathe and put on clean clothes every day.’ 


This cottage was not an exception, but a type to 
be found in many Indian villages. In countless 
cottages in India people live without any furniture, 
and without a change of clothes, merely with a rag 
to cover their shame. 

One more experience I will note. In Champaran 
there is no Jack of bamboo and grass. The school 
hut they had put up at Bhitiharva was made of these 


materials. Some one — possibly some of the neigh- 
bouring planters’ men — set fire to it one night. It 
was not thought advisable to build another hut of 


bamboo and grass. The school was in _ charge of 
Sjt.Soman and Mrs. Gandhi. Sjt.Soman decided to 
build a pucka house and thanks to his infectious 
labour, many cooperated with him, and so a brick 
house was soon made ready. There was no fear now 
of this building being burnt down. 

Thus the volunteers with their schools, sanitation 
work and medical relief gained the confidence and 
respect of the village folk, and were able to bring 
good influence to bear upon them. 

But I must confess with regret that my hope of 
putting this constructive work on a permanent footing 
was not fulfilled. The volunteers had come for 
temporary periods, I could not secure any more from 
outside, and permanent honorary workers from Bihar 
were not available. As soon as my work in Champaran 
was finished, work outside which had beén preparing 
in the meantime drew me away. The few months’ 
work in Champaran, however, took such deep root 
that its influence in one form or another is to be 
observed there even today. 


(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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South African Condonation 


In continuation of what I wrote last week about 
the Condonation Scheme I now publish for tbe infor- 
mation of those who have rights of residence in South 
Africa the following relevant correspondence from the 
supplement to Indian Opinion, 13th July last: 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRIC 
Department of the Interior, 
Capetown, 24th February, 1928. 
Sir, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter dated 6th January, 1928, in which you convey 
to the Honourable the Minister of the Interior the 
following resolution passed at the eighth session of 
the South African Indian Congress, held at Kimberley 
in January, 1928: 

“That this eighth session of the South African 

Indian Congress in conference assembled, as represent- 

ing the Indian community of South Africa, hereby 

assures the Union Government, on its own behalf 
and also on behalf of its constituent bodies, viz. the 

Transvaal Indian Congress as representing the Indian 

community of the Transvaal, the Cape British Indian 

Council as representing the Indian community of the 

Cape Province, and the Natal Indian Congress as 

representing the Indian community of Natal, that 

it will stand by and will generally honour the 

Agreement arrived at between the Indian and Union 

Governments at Capetown, and in the spirit in 

which it has been conceived, and declares as it has 

always done that it will not tolerate any illicit 
entry of Indians into the Union.” 

Ir view of this assurance, and as an act of grace 
to mark the appointment of the Right Honourable 
V. S. S. Sastri, P. C., as the first Agent of the Govern- 
ment of India in the Union, the Union Government 
has been pleased to refrain from the full enforcement 
of Section 10 of Act 22~ef 1913 as amended by 
Section 5 of Act 37 of 1927, in the case of an Indian 
who proves to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
the Interior that he entered a Province of the Union 
other than the Orange Free State prior to the 5th 
July, 1924, subjct to the following provisions: 

(a) Every Indian who has illicitly entered the 
Union must apply, on his own behalf or through the 
South African Indian Congress or a body affiliated 
thereto, in the Transvaal to the Commissioner for 
Immigration and Asiatic Affairs, Pretoria, and in the 
Cape and Natal Provinces to the Principal Immigration 
Officers at Capetown and Durban respectively, and 
Shall furnish such particulars as may be required by 
these officers. Such application must reach the officers 
mentioned on or before the Ist of October, 1928, 
Indians who are in possession of registration certificates 
or certificates of domicile or other documents auth 
them to enter, reside or remain in the 
Province thereof, obtained by fraudulent representa- 
tions made by them or on their behalf, must apply 
for the Protection Certificate or authorisation to retain 
the documents in their possession referred to in 
paragraph (b) hereof. 

b) If the Minister j; , . 
aii within mits ie eae ars es ei 
direct that a Protection Certificate ‘gi ates 

€ issued to the 


orising 
Union or any 


applicant in the prescribed form or authorise him to 
retain the documents illegally obtained. No application 
will be entertained from any individual whose case 
does not fall within the terms of this concession. 

(c) The Protection Certificate or the documents he 
has been authorised to retain under paragraph (b) 
above will preserve to the holder all the rights enjoyed 
by him at the date of the commencement of Act 37 
of 1927, viz., 5th July, 1927, and the holder will be 
regarded as having entered the Province concerned in 
terms of Section 25 of Act No. 22 of 1913, but if he 
has not already brought his wife and/or children to 
the Union, such wife and/or children will not be 
admitted. 

(d) An Indian whose entry into the Union or any 
Province thereof was illegally made, and who, after 
the Ist November, 1928, is not in possession of a 
Protection Certificate or who has not been authorised 
to retain his documents in terms of paragraph (b) 
above will be dealt with in accordance with the law 
irrespective of the date of his entry. 

(e) The Minister reserves the right to apply the 
provisions of the Immigration Law in the case of an 
Indian who illicitly entered the Union prior to the 
5th July, 1924, and who has after that date been 
convicted of a deportable offence. 

You are authorised to publish this letter if you 


so desire. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
(Sgd.) C. S. SCHMIDT, 
Secretary for the Interior. 
P. K. Desai, Esq. 
Honorary General Secretary, 
South African Indian Congress, 
P. O. Box 5339, Johannesburg. 


Mount Nelson Hotel, 
Capetown, 14th May, 1928. 
Dear Dr. Malan, a 

At my interview with you the-day before yesterday 
I brought to your notice the strong desire on the 
part of the Transvaal Indian community that the 1914 
Line should be drawn in the operation of the Con- 
donation Scheme. I ask leave again to commend the 
idea to you and to remind you that it has the 
support besides of two such persons as Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. Patrick Duncan. 

In addition, my countrymen would like to be 
assured on three subsidiary points. I trust if it be 
not inconvenient to you, you will enable me in your 
reply to say that I have your authority in giving them 
the assurances: 

1. No Indian who has once been condoned in the 
past for fraudulent or illegal entry will be required to 
apply on this occasion for condonation. His right to 
introduce his family will not be in jeopardy. 

2. The minor sons of the men now to be condoned 
will be allowed to obtain registration certificates in 
the ordinary way. 

3. In case the Protection Certificate is found in 
future defective in law or inadequate to preserve the 
rights of the holder you or your successor will take 
such steps as may be necessary, legislative or other, 
to make it fully efficacious. 
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In your reply I beg you will not be guided in the 
least by the loose language which I have used, but 
will pay attention to the substance of my request. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI 
The Honourable Dr. D. F. Malan, M. L. A; 
Minister of the Interior, 
Capetown. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Department of the Interior, 


Capetown, 16th May, 1928. 
Dear Mr. Sastri, 


With reference to your letter of the 14th instant 
on the subject of the Condonation Scheme, I have 
given careful consideration to the points you have 
raised and have to advise you as follows: 

1. 1914 Line.—I regret that I am unable to accede 
to the wish of the Indian community. There is nothing 
in the Smuts-Gandhi Agreement to suggest that all 
illegal and fraudulent entries to the date of that Agree- 
ment were condoned, and there is no justification for 
the proposed “1914 Line.” 

2. Previous Condonations.—I agree that an Indian 
whose illegal or fraudulent entry has been condoned 
under an earlier condonation scheme need not apply 
for condonation under the new scheme provided he is 
the rightful holder of a document attesting to such 
condonation. 

3. Registration of Minor Sons of Condonees.—Such 
minor sons who have been permitted to enter the 
Transvaal will be allowed to obtain registration 
certificates in the ordinary way. 

4. Amending Legislation.—My advice is to the effect 
that the proposed form of Condonation Permit will 
protect the rights of .the holders in terms of the 
Condonation Scheme but should it be found that the 
permit does not safeguard the rights of the holder, 
I am quite prepared to introduce amending legislation 
to make the permit efficacious. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sgd.) D. F. MALAN 
The Right Honourable V. S. Srinivasa Shastri, 
Agent to the Government of India, 
Pretoria. 


The following is the form of Condonation Permit to 
be issued to a condonee under the Regulations 
published in the “Union Government Gazette,’ dated 
29th June, 1928: 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA Coat IMMIGRATION AND 

of ASIATIC AFFAIRS 
arms DEPARTMENT 
IMMIGRANTS REGULATION ACT, No. 22 OF 1913 
AS AMENDED BY ACT No, 387 OF 1927. 

Subject to the conditions and requirements stated 
PIP OUNel, Cue Ee CRIT Olives oye cesticcivcccccceccecscvces 
into the Province of........ asi eeeva die cenanesc is condoned 
and he is permitted to remain in the said Province. 

CONDITIONS and REQUIREMENTS 

1. This permit is issued subject to the following 
conditions and requirements and to the provisions 
of the Immigrants Regulation Act No. 22 of 1913, as 
amended by Act No. 37 of 1927, and the Regulations 
thereunder. 


(a) This permit is valid until it is cancelled by 
the Minister. 

(b) This permit preserves to the holder all the 
rights and privileges enjoyed at the date of commence- 
ment of Act 37 of 1927, viz., 5th July, 1927, and the 
helder is regarded as having entered the Province 


in terms of Section 25 of Act 22 of.1913 except that 
he will not be permitted to claim the fights and 
privileges conferred by Section 5 (f) and (g) of the 
said Act, that is to say that if his wife and/or children 
have not been admitted at date hereof’he will not be 
permitted subsequently to introduce any of such persons. 

(c) This permit entitles the holder to retain any 
registration certificate, certificate of domicile of other 
document authorising him to enter, reside or remain 
in the Union or any Province thereof; provided that 
if this permit is cancelled by the Minister such docu- 
ment or documents shall .be dealt with under the 
provisions of Section 10 of Act 22 of 1913 as amended 
by Section 5 of Act 37 of 1927. The documents 
referred to in this paragraph are as described below, viz.: 


SSCS S ESSE SH SSH HHH HHTSHHHEHEE SHH ESHO SHES HSE HEEEE OS ‘eeeeeecee Ceeetorcesresese eece 


(d) The Weaistee eerie not to cancel this 
document unless the holder is, subsequent to the 5th 
July, 1924, convicted of an offence as specified in 
Section 22 of Act 22 of 1913 as amended by Act 37 
of 1927 and the holder shall forthwith be dealt with 
in terms of Section 10 of Act 22 of 1913, as amended 
by Section 5 of Act 37 of 1927. 


Commissioner for Immigration 
and Asiatic Affairs, 
(Date Stamp ) 


EB eceabens eae eer ae eee Sue eaeaeceaateixbaseus oveseos ARTES 
to the above conditions. 

Halder sSipnatnresi.ek..<issacaseons deseuhgetecaks sanesscgney 
WitnOSSsoccceisevecdises sduchsustecsxs daks tu abieaanis Sivcekous peaekeeus 
Place syncsh esse eseiaencues betsy ee Date......-ecosesveese oeeseeses 

The conditions ot this permit have been ae 
read -over . by.:me: to: the -holdety ittis.s.sc..00sscctecunwscekes 

Giemature of Interpreter.........sceccccscessscceceee ensece 


Left Thumb Impression — Right Thumb lnprection 


I need not warn the reader that I shall be unable 
to give individuals any guidance beyond the publication 
of the relevant papers. I can only refer the parties 
interested for further information to the Transvaal 
Indian Congress, Natal Indian Congress, or the Cape 
British Indian Council as the case may be. M. K. G, 


Maganlal Gandhi Memorial Fund 
Previously acknowledged in 


Young India of 9-8-’28 Rs. 18,072-15=5 


Sale proceeds of yarn es 
Fakirbhai Dhanjibhai Kadol 2-8-0 
M. S. Shanbhag Karwar 1-0-0 
Shrimati Gangabehn Jhaveri Sabarmati 11-0-0 
Govindlal Shah Nainital 10-0-0 
A friend through Narandasbhai Sabarmati 50-0-0 
Bharatvasi Karachi 15-0-9 
Mehta Khanderia & Sons Lui Richard 265-0-0 
Keshavlal Bhogilal Mehta Khambhat 5-0-0 


Total Rs. 18,432-8-4) 
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A Sign of the Times 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Bardoli is a sign of the times. It has a lesson 
both for the Government and the people — for the 
Government if they will recognise the power of the 
people when they have truth on their side and when 
they can form a non-violent combination to vindicate 
it. By such recognition a wise Government consolidates 
its power which is then built upon people’s goodwill 
and cooperation not merely in act enforced by brute 
power but in speech and thaqught as well. Non-violent 
energy properly stored up sets free a force that becomes 
irresistible. So far as I have been able to see there 
is no doubt that the settlement has been wrung from 
an unwilling Government by the pressure of a public 
opinion that was ever gathering force in geometrical 
progression. It is said that His Excellency the 
Governor was most willing from the commencement 
to concede the Satyagrahis’ demands but that his 
advisers were equally determined In. their opposition, 
If that is so, whilst it reflects credit upon the 

Governor, it bodes ill for the Government; for the 
- British Government is not individualistic, it is a 
powerful organisation capable of working irrespective 
of individuals. It has persisted without Gladstone and 
Disraeli, without Kitchener and Roberts. The organisa- 
tion behind the Government in India is the Civil 
Service. What the Sardar of Bardoli wanted was a 
change of heart in the Civil Service. What one is 
told and. observes is _ that the Civil Service is not 
Satisfied with the settlement. If it was satisfied the 
persistent campaign of lies carried on about the Sardar 
and his doings would have stopped. Whilst I was in 
Bardoli, I constantly heard the complaint through 
inspired newspaper paragraphs that Vallabhbhai Patel 
had not carried out his part of the settlement, and I 
-knew that he was carrying it out as fast as he could 
and had already carried out that part of it about 
which the complaint was made and before it was 
made. I can only say that the Government, if it is 
true that the Civil Service is resisting the settlement, 
is doomed, assuming of course that the non-violence of 
Bardoli is an organisation capable of being sustained 
without particular individuals. 


Let us therefore turn to the people of Bardoli. 
The lesson that they have to learn is that so long as 
they remain united in non-violence they have nothing 
to fear, not even unwilling officials. But have they 
learnt that lesson, have they recognised the unseen 
power of non-violence, have they realised that if they 
had committed one Single act of violence, they would 
have lost their cause? If they have, then they will 
know from day to day that they will not become a 
non-violent organisation unless they undergo a process 
of what may be called continuous corporate cleansing, 
This they can only do by engaging in carrying out a 
well thought out constructive programme requiring 
combined effort and Promoting common good. In 
other words before they can claim to have become 
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a non-violent organisati6n, they must receive education 
in non-violence not through speeches or writings 
necessary as both may be, but through an unbroken 
series of corporate acts each evoking the spirit of 
non-violence. Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel knows what he 
is about. He has set for himself this more difficult 
task of constructive effort or internal reform, May 
God grant him therein the same measure of success 
that has attended the struggle against the Government. 


The Nehru Report 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Pandit Motilal Nehru and his colleagues deserve 
the highest congratulations for the very able and 
practically unanimous report they have been able to 
bring out on the question that has vexed all parties 
for the past long months. The report is well got up, 
accessible in book form and printed in bold type. 
No public man can afford to be without it. It is 
signed by Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sir Ali Imam, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Sjt.M. S. Aney, Sardar Mangal Singh, 
M. Shuaib Qureshi, Sjt.Subhash Chandra Bose 
and Sjt.G. R. Pradhan. About M. Shuaib Qureshi’s 
signature however there is the following note at the 
end of the report: 


“Mr. Shuaib Qureshi was unfortunately unable 
to be present at the last meeting of the Committee 
when the draft report was considered. The draft 
however was sent to him and he has informed us 
that in regard to the recommendations contained in 
Chapter III he is of opinion that one third seats 
in the Central Legislature should be reserved for 
Muslims.” Further, he says: “I agree with the 
resolution adopted at the informal conference of 
July 7th but do not subscribe to all the figures 
and arguments produced in its support.” 


The report covers 133 pages, appendices 19 pages. 
The report is divided into ten chapters, of which four 
deal with the communal aspect, reservation of seats, 
re-distribution of provinces and Indian states. The 
seventh chapter contains the final recommendations of the 
Committee. I must not attempt to summarise the report, 
if only because it has come into my hands at the 
moment of sending the last articles for Young India. 
I have not even the time to study the report in full 
beyond having a cursory glance through it. But the great 
merit of it is that All Parties Conference Committee has 
at last been able to produce a unanimous report bearing 
weighty representative signatures. In the matter of the 
constitution the main thing was not to present perfect 
recommendations but to secure unanimity for the 
recommendations that might in the circumstances be 
considered the best possible. And if the practical 
unanimity arrived at after strenuous labours by the 
Committee is sealed by the Conference about to meet 
at Lucknow, a tremendous step will have been taken 
in the direction of constitutional Swaraj as distinguished 
from what might be termed organic Swaraj. For if 
the country arrives at a workable unanimity about the 
questions that have been agitating it for years, the 
next thing would be to work for the acceptance of our 
demands. And we have arrived at such a step in the 
country’s history in our evolution that if we can secure 
real unanimity about any reasonable proposal, there 


should be no difficulty in securing acceptance, | hope 
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therefore that the Conference will meet at Lucknow 
with a fixed determination to see the thing through and 
that the members who will be there will not engage in a 
Critical examination of the report with a view to tear 
it to pieces but with the determination of arriving at 
& proper settlement. And if they will approach the 
report in that spirit, they will endorse the recom: 
mendations, except for valid reasons which would 
appeal to any sane persons. In thus commending this 
report to the public, I tender my congratulations to 
Pandit Motilal Nehru without whose effort there would 
have been no Committee, there would have been no 
unanimity and there would have been no report. 


Notes 

For Bardoli Fund Donors 
The generous and spontaneous response that has 
been made to the appeal for funds for Bardoli Satyagraha 
is a sure index to the India-wide popularity of Bardoli 
Satyagraha. The settlement of the Bardoli question 
and the consequent stoppage of Satyagraha render it 
unnecessary to keep the fund open any longer. The 
public are requested therefore not to send in fresh 
contributions to the fund. This however does not 
mean that no more money will now be required. The 
work in connection with the inquiry has still to be 
done and will involve some amount of expense. And 
if the tremendous energy generated during the Satyagraha 
campaign is not to be frittered away, the constructive 
work must be done with redoubled vigour. The balance 


left will therefore be utilised first for the expense 
that might be incurred in connection with the inquiry 


and secondly and simultaneously for constructive work 
in the two talukas. There is no doubt that the organisa- 
tion of the campaign became possible only because 
constructive work had been going on in Bardoli for 
the last seven years. I am aware that there are 
places where Congress Committees and individuals have 
more funds collected for Bardoli but they have chosen 
to send these amounts in instalments. I need scarcely 
inform them that they should forward whatever is now 
in their hands either to the Ashram at Sabarmati, or 
Swaraj Ashram at Bardoli, or ‘ Navajivan’ Office or 
Congress Office in Ahmedabad. I understand that 
Sit. Vallabhbhai Patel has already arranged to have the 
accounts to date properly audited and published. 
South Africa’s Contribution 
A friend writes from South Africa: 
“Reuter cabled from India that the South 
African Indians are sending every month five lakhs 
of rupees for the Bardoli no-tax campaign. A 
mischievous thing, besides being a gross exaggera- 
tion. The prejudice caused by the remittance of 
monies to India will now be deepened and given 
a sharp edge. So far as I have been able to 


ascertain, about £500 have been sent in all for 
the Bardoli fund.” : 


It has not been without pain that I have followed 
the campaign of lies that has gathered round the 
Bardoli struggle. Nothing was evidently considered 
too mean or too palpably absurd to damage a cause 
which had no secrecy about it and which was 
intended to cause no injury to a single soul and which 
had no direct political aim. Without verification and 
probably from malice prepense the falsehood that lakhs 
of rupees were being received by Satyagrahis from South 


the Satyagraha campaign ? 


Africa was given currency, Well, the cause of Satya- 
graha was not damaged by the false statement, But the 
cause of Indians in South Africa can be easily damaged 
if the white colonists can be persuaded to believe that 
vast sums of money are being sent from South Africa 
to Bardoli and that to sustain an agitation which they 
may dislike. I hope however that not much notice 
was taken of the statement in South Africa. Anyway 
I can corroborate what the correspondent says. Any 
one can look at the accounts lying at Bardoli 
of receipts for the Bardoli fund and he will find 
that the correspondent’s information is much nearer 
the truth than the inflammatory statement cabled to 


South Africa. M. K. G. 
Remember 1921 


The following is a condensed summary of Gandhiji's 
speech at Surat on the occasion of the Bardoli 
victory celebrations : 

‘For a Satyagrahi nothing can be truer than to say 
that no one but God is to be thanked and praised for 
the triumph of the Bardoli Satyagraha. Indeed we 
need say nothing more, But I know that that is not 
going to give us satisfaction, for the conviction has 
not yet gone home to us that we are but instruments 
in His hand and He uses us as He wills. We have 
not yet learnt the virtue of surrender to God. Man 
is yet part man part beast, indeed more beast than 
man and so his ego is not satisfied with praising God 
alone. In fact in remembering Him on occasions like 
this we feel as though we were obliging Him, 
Following our animal nature therefore we may con- 
gratulate our Sardar, his companions and his volunteers 
and the men and women of Bardoli. Vallabhbhai alone 
would not have won the battle without the faithful 
cooperation of his co-workers. But even so should 
we thank His Excellency the Governor, the officials, 
and M.L.C.s for their having helped in bringing 
about a happy settlement. We should be lacking in 
humility, we should be so much the less Satyagrahis 
if we failed in our duty to render our thanks to those 
who were opposed to us, 

‘The vast gathering of the citizens of Surat, seated 
before me on wet earth, with so much inconvenience 
to themselves, reminds me of 1921. I stil] remember 
the words I addressed to you in 1921 on this very 
spot. Possibly some of you also can recall what I 
said, and I propose to remind you how we have failed 
to do the things that we decided to do seven years ago. 
The lesson of Bardoli will have been lost on us if Bardoli 
and Surat go to sleep over the Bardolj victory after having 
had victory celebrations and dinners. Vallabhbhai has 
been telling the Bardoli people that it is easier to fight 
Government than to fight our own people, for we 
naturally make,—and should make, if we were men,— 
mountains of molehills of Government's injustice, But 
we fight shy as soon as we ate face to face with our 
own drawbacks and shortcomings: I therefore reminded 
the Bardoli people who had fulfilled the first half of 
their pledge of the second half, viz., of paying up the 
old assessment. That I know will be done in the 
course of a few days. But what next? How will 
you husband the tremendous stores of energy and 


enthusiasm that you have brought into being during 


How will you utilise the 
unprecedented awakening that has come amongst the 
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women of Bardoli? How will you serve them, how 


will you identify yourselves with them and help to 
remove their misery? Satyagraha includes civil 
disobedience, civil resistance to the tyranny of blind 
authority, but the capacity of resistance presupposes 
self-purification and constructive work. If I were to 
ask you to render account of what you have done 
since 1921 in the direction of self-purification and 
constructive work I know you and I would have to 
shed bitter tears. 

‘I want to tell you that I continue to be what I 
was in 1921. I have the same inexorable conditions 
to place before you, conditions which are a sine qua non 
for peace, prosperity, Swarajya, Ramarajya, or the 
Kingdom of God that we are hankering after. What 
right have the Hindus and Musalmans of ease-loving 
Surat to talk of Swaraj, so long as they run at one 
another’s throats in the name of God, and then run to 
the courts to seek justice? If you are truly brave, 
you may fight one another on equal terms, but you 
may not seek the protection of courts of justice. The 
English and the Germans fought on fields of battle, 
but did not go to law courts. There is some bravery 
in free and fair fighting, but none in running to law 
courts. Let the Hindus and Musalmans fight a pitched 
battle, if they will, let them fight fair and clean and 
decide their issues. Their names will then go down 
in history. But’ this fighting, followed by protracted 
wrangles in law courts, is not bravery. Our present 
Ways are not ways of bravery but of cowardice. 
True bravery lies in laying down one’s life for the 
sake of religion, in voluntary surrender of non-essentials. 
That is the lesson of Bardoli, and it will have been 
lost on us if we lose ourselves in the frenzy of victory 
celebrations. Until we, who have sprung from the 
same soil and are children of the same Motherland, 
though belonging to different faiths, learn to love one 
another as blood brothers, victories like that of Bardoli 
will be of no avail. 

“Another item is the purification of Hinduism. 
Have you purged it of its deepest stain? True Swaraj 


I repeat is impossible without self-purification. I do 
not know any other way. Call it my limitation, but 
then it is the limitation of Satyagraha. If there is 


any other way, I do not know it, and anything won 
by means other than those of self-purification will 
not be Swaraj but something else. 

‘The third and the last thing in our programme is 
the duty of men of all religions and all races towards 
the skeletons of the land. The charkha, I may repeat 
ad nauseam, is the only remedy. I have come across a 
strong justification of the charkha from a strange 
quarter. Sir Lallubhai Samaldas in his review of the 
ponderous Agricultural Commission’s Report has shown 
how the Commissioners have shunned like an untouch- 
able even the mention of the word spinning wheel in 
the chapter on subsidiary industries. How is it that 
they have fought shy of a thing which provides the 
only occupation to the starving millions? I submit 
that the potency of the spinning wheel lies in that 
very fact: They might have at least criticised it and 
even ridiculed it. But no. They could not contemplate 
with equanimity its infinite possibilities. (A heavy 
shower of rain.) Well I have really done, and need 
say nothing more,’ 
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In spite of my two years in Indian gaols, I see 
that othets who have been in them for much shorter 
periods than I have more knowledge of their working 
than I. The Satyagrahi prisoners who were recently 
discharged tell me of the many hardships which can 
be avoided if there is some consideration shown to 
the prisoners as human beings. The experiences of a 
Satyagrahi prisoner in the Surat gaol are that the 
prisoners are all cooped up in a small ill-ventilated 
and ill-lighted room, the food served is hardly digestible 
and not much facility given to the prisoners for 
keeping themselves clean. 

The prisoners at the Sabarmati Central Prison give 
me more details. The flour issued is gritty, the dal 
is pebbly and often contains animal dirt. The 
Satyagrahis were inclined to excuse the gaol authorities 
for this defect saying it was the fault of the prisoners 
who had to do the cleaning and the grinding. I am 
unable to adopt the view. I feel that the authorities 
are bound to attend to the cleaning of foodstuff 
either by having it done outside or by effective 
supervision. It is futile to expect the prisoners 
especially in the way they are kept to do this or 
anything .well or conscientiously. Instead of taking 
the most important work of cooking through them, 
it would be better and more economical to have the 
cooking and the prepatatory work done through 
reliable agency and take from the prisoners other 
tasks of a more remunerative nature and involving no 
danger to health. 

Nor was unclean food indifferently cooked the whole 
of the complaint on this head. A kind of dry fer- 
mented stinking cabbage was rationed as. green 
vegetable. From what the friends described I could 
gather that this cabbage was a kind of human silage 
copied from cattle silage, cabbage being re-vitalised 
by subjecting it to high fermentation. If the infor- 
mation given to me is correct, I can only say that 
the prison authorities are playing with prisoners’ lives 
enfrusted to their care. 

Among the prisoners discharged were three in a 
weak condition; one a student who had completed his 
full term was discharged in a precarious condition. 
His condition was so far gone that in spite of all the 
loving attention being bestowed upon him by the 
Mahavidyalaya professors and students and skilled 
medical assistance he is not yet out of danger. I was 
informed that for several days in spite of his fever he 
was kept on coarse jowari bread for a time. I should 
not at all wonder if this indigestible bread caused 
intestinal inflammation. 

I shall be glad to publish any explanation that the 
authorities may have to give in regard to these 
allegations. 


I know that conditions being as they are prisoners 
may not expect the comforts of home life. I know. 
too that Satyagrahis may not grumble at their lot 
which in a way is of their own seeking. Nevertheless 
even a Satyagrahi whether he complains or not should ° 
receive human treatment and should get food that is 
suited to his constitution and that is, above all else, 
clean and cleanly prepared, : 


M. K. G, 
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Bardoli Week by Week 
The Settlement 


The Bardoli Settlement is one more triumph of 
truth and non-violence, the third of the Sardar’s success- 
ful campaigns, the third milestone that he has had the 
honour of laying on the road to Swaraj. The Nagpur 
victory was the vindication of a technical right. The 
Borsad victory won after a very short and swift campaign 
was in redress of a local grievance and though no 
victory could be more signal and decisive, the campaign 
because of its swiftness failed to draw the nation’s 
attention to the extent that the Bardoli campaign has 
drawn. The Bardoli triumph is unique in that it com- 
pelled not only the nation’s but the whole Empire’s 
attention, and the justice and moderation of the people’s 
demand won practically the nation’s sympathy. It is 
unique in that it was fought by perhaps one of the 
meekest of the talukas in India, and in that it 
affected the Revenue Department, which not even the 
gods may touch. It is unique in that it was fought 
after three or four years of national gloom and internecine 
strife, and by common consent has infused new hope 
not only into the despairing millions but into their 
more despairing leaders. in that the 
leader of the campaign shed all idea of personal 
prestige, and also in that the Governor of the 
province, who for a moment seemed to listen to 
dictation from Whitehall, refused to push matters to a 
crisis in the interest of peace. That is why Gandhiji 
and Vallabhbhai emphasised in their speeches through 
out the week the duty of congratulating the Governor 
as much as that of congratulating those who won the 
campaign. 


It is unique 


But ‘even amongst the Satyagrahis there were not 
wanting people who were dissatisfied with the result 
and addressed noies to Gandhiji and to the Sardar to 
say that they would have preferred a fight to the 
finish to a half-hearted compromise. “You will 
recognise,’ said Gandhiji in reply to these impatient 
men at Valod, “that I am the acharya of the science 
of Satyagraha, and as such I tell you that no victory 
could have been cleaner, straighter and more decisive. 
What if your Sardar was not taken into confidence by 
Government? Ivery one of your conditions has been 
fulfilled and you want nothing more. You nced not 
care as to how and through whose instrumentality 
the settlement was brought about. A Satyagrahi is 
satisfied with the substance, he does not fight for the 
shadow. And why do you talk of a fight to the finish ? 
Because you did not get an opportunity of proving 
your mettle against the worst odds, against powder and 
shot? Well, it does not behove a Satyagrahi to wish 
that his opponent should stoop to brutishness in order 
that his own bravery may be proclaimed to the world. 
A Satyagrahi always prays that his opponent’s heart 
may be converted by the grace of God and not that 
it may be rendered more stony. And why are you 
impatient? The bigger battle is still before us — the 
battle for freedom of which the campaign was planned 
in 1921 and which has yet to be fought.”’ 


Sjt. Vallabhbhaiw said in his own way the same 
thing: ‘‘The correspondent of the Times of India 
asked me if I minded if some one else secured 


for the Satyagrahis the thing they wanted. Well, I 
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said, I should not mind it at all, and assured him that I 
should be thankful if he himself were to influence 
Government to accept the peasants’ conditions. ” 


The Idol of the People 


A drive through the villages during this historic 
week was more a privilege than a pleasure. It was a 
purifying sight to watch the simple, pure-hearted 
peasant women vie with one another in doing their 
obeisances to the Sardar and his Master. They were 
all beside themselves with joy. The presence of the 
Sardar and the Master 
some of them, 


was a sweet embarrassment to 
some in the happy confusion of the 
moment not being able to decide whom to pay 
respects first. Those who had an even number of 
presents did not find it difficult to divide the loving 
offerings, but those who had an uneven number were 
sorely tried. If it was a proud day for the people, it 
was a prouder one for Gandhiji to watch one of the 
best of his co-worker$ being thus idolised by a people 
for whom he had fought, and to whom he had brought 
home the efficacy of Satyagraha, of non-resistance and 
suffering. It was easy enough for the people to be 
proud and for Gandhiji to be proud, but it was mast 
embarrassing for the hero of the day. Perhaps the 
finest speech that he made was at Bardoli where the 
people presented him with an address: 


“There are numerous people in unknown corners 
of the land following the principles of truth and 
ahimsa in a better manner than any one of us. But 
publicity is not their lot. We have the misfortune 
to be in the limelight instead. It is presumptuous for 
me to talk of ahimsa. It is as though a man sitting 
at the foot of the Himalayas were to talk of reaching 
the Mount Everest. I can only claim however that 
though Iam no better than that man, I may be 
better than he who talks of reaching the Mount 
Everest whilst he is quietly sitting at Cape Comorin. 
If the little that I have learnt at Gandhiji’s feet and 
placed before you can infuse in you new hope and 
new aspiration, I do not know what a tremendous 
achievement we would make if I was fully saturated 
with the principles of truth and ahimsa. 1 accidentally 
happen to be in the position of your Sardar but I 
would have been able to achieve nothing without my 
loyal comrades. Truly speaking any one of us may 
be a Sardar and any one a soldier. Let us remember 
that all of us are the disciples of the same 
Guru. All the praise and congratulations are due to 
him.” 


Remember 1921 


Bardoli has witnessed scenes during the last week, 
unprecedented in its history. Never within living 
memory — except perhaps in 1921 — have such crowds . 
of men and women visited Bardoli to listen to the 
message of their leaders. The first message to them 
has been that of fulfilling the other half of their 
pledge, vis., payment of the old assessment, the second 
not to be puffed up with pride and to be humble 
enough to render what thanks are due to Government, 
and the third and the final message is to remember 
the programme and the pledge of 1921. “Do not 
forget that pledge,’ said Gandhiji at Bardoli; ‘‘ beside 
what you have to do in fulfilment of that pledge, 
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what you have achieved seems like a drop in the 
ocean. I pray that you may be the instrument for 
the fulfilment of that solemn pledge, and that under 
the banner of none else but Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel.” 
He placed the same message rather elaborately at 
Surat where over 20000 people listened to him in 
wonderful silence, inspite of showers of rain. I con- 
dense that speech elsewhere. M. D. 


Education in Russia 
( By Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ) 
II 
Elementary and secondary education is conceived 
of as a whole, the school being called 
Unified Labour the ‘ Unified Labour School’ and 
School divided into a first grade ( elementary ) 
and second gtade (secondary). The 
full course varies from seven to nine years. There 
are certain special features of this school. There are 
no examinations for admission, and promotion takes 
place on the quality of the year’s work, which is 
judged by the collective work of the group of which 
the student is a part. In all schools’ there is 
co-education. There are periodical medical examina- 
tions of the children and individual attention is paid 
to the child’s capacity. Thus, weak children are 
exempted from heavy work; those with poor eye- 
sight are put in the first row. The Dalton plan has 
been largely adopted and this involves the giving up 
of lecturing as a method of instruction. 
Student Government in schools is encouraged 
greatly and there are many students’ 
Student organisations: Octabrists, Pioneers, 
Government Comsomol, Children’s cooperatives. 
Students have a-considerable share in 
drawing up the school programmes. Communists of 
course firmly believe in a class war but so far as schools 
aré concerned Krupskaya, Lenin’s widow, has stated that 
* student self-government cannot bea copy of the forms 
of the political life of adults, for, in the life of children, 
neither class struggle nor class domination can take 
place. The school is rather an embryo and a symbol 
of the future society without classes.” But in spite of 
this praiseworthy ideal there is probably a good deal 
of friction and antagonism even in the school. 
The excursion method is very largely used in the 
schools. One of the reasons why 
Excursions this has become so important a 
method was the paucity of equipment 
and books in the early years. Students are being con- 
tinually taken in groups to museums, historical places, 
art galleries and to study nature. Sometimes longer 
excursions are organised to distant places and if funds 
are not sufficient the group tries to earn money en 
route. 
Another important method of education is what is 
called the complex or project. The 
Complex Method complex is a centre of interest round 
which are grouped all the associated 
ideas. For instance the village complex would deal 
with village life; crops and harvests and agricultural 
produce; village hygiene and social life; local trade; 
the inter-relation between village and town; the defects 
of rural life their causes and cures; the government 
of the village; and necessity for cooperation of all 


public workers to improve the village. In working out 
this complex the students are encouraged to work in 
the villages and put their theories into practice. 

The health complex deals in some detail with the 
health of the individual, of the home and of the com- 
munity, and tries to impress upon the student that the 
two former depend on the health of the community. 
The functions of the body, food, digestion etc. are dealt 
with and the harmful effects of alcohol are demonstrated. 


In this way many other subjects are treated as 
complexes — nature, work, children’s life, human 
relations and finally community life. The object aimed 
at is to produce a desire to serve the community as 
a whole and to apply the knowledge gained not only 
for personal but for public welfare. 

Very detailed programmes for these complexes are 

issued for the teacher but it is made 

Programmes clear that these are for his general 

guidance only and he must develop 
his own programme in cooperation with the other 
teachers and the children themselvs. It is pointed out 
that artificial tendencies and mere moralizing are to be 
avoided. Students are made to think for themselves 
and to draw their own conclusions. 

Schools are influenced considerably. by the 

neighbourhood in which they are 

Influence of situated, for this neighbourhood sefves 

Environment —_gs a practical laboratory. In rural areas 

village conditions dominate. If the 
school is situated near a particular factory that factory 
will influence the teaching of many subjects—geography, 
science, mathematics. : 

Education has been made universal in the urban 

areas but in rural areas much remains 
Rural Education to be done. It is interesting to find 

however that the peasantry’ are 
beginning to take a live interest in the spread of 
education and in some places have constructed schools 
with their own hands. Another interesting fact is that 
according to scientific tests it has been found that 
the average peasant child ranks higher in intelligence 
than the town child. This is probably dhe to its 
closer contact with nature and the school curriculum 
helps this natural development. 

( To be continued ) 
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Rastogi, 1; Bishambhar Dayal, 1; G. K., 
1; ‘Oudh Akhbar’ Staff, 4; Abad Husain, 


Braj 
Bahadur Shrivastava, 1; P:D. Rastogi, 2; 
Kashipershad Saksena, I; R. K. Bose, 1; 


Rs. 70,921-5~9 


3-0-0 
41-13-0 
6-10-0 
0-8-0 


100--0-0 


50-0-0 
5-0-0 
5-0-0 

61-8-0 

60-0-0 

10-0-0 
5-0-0 
5-0-0 

50-0-0 
5-0-0 

33-0-0 

61-8-0 

20-0-0 

25-0-0 

40-0-0 


22-3-0 


12-0-0 


45-0-0 
7-10-0 


100-0-0 


200-1 2-0 


1; Clerical Staff of Allahabad Bank, 16-4-0; 
(Second Contribution), 50: 
Rajnarain, 2; A 
; Hargovind 
Kashipershad Shrivastava, 1; 
ve Rees 


N. B. M. 
Md. Wiassim, 5s 
Sympathiser, 1; R. Mitter, 1 
Dayal, 1; 
Bishesharpershad Mishra, 1; I. 
G. G. Chatterji, 1; Anonymous, 1; P. N. 
Chowdhry, 1; D. N,, 1, 
Collections through Shrimati 
Vidyavatidevi, Kanya 
Gurukul Rajpur-Dehradun 
Mehta Khanderia and Sons Lous Trichard 
Collections through Ratilal Hiralal Kheda 
Collections through S. P. Ramulu 


Gupta Secy. Congress Committee Chirala 
Vutukury Ramayya Garu, 5; S. Subrah- 
manyam & Bros., 5; P. G. V. Krishnaia 
Chetty & Co.,.3: Grandhi Peda Rajha, 2: 
Maddu Ranganayakulu, 5; Joolaganty 
Venkata Subbarao, 3; Y. Ranganayakulu, 
3; Kottamasa Ranganayakulu, 2; Dr. S. 
P. Ramulu Gupta, 5; Chundury Viraswami 
Gupta, 5; Maddu Kotaiah Garu, 3; 
Padmanabhuni Bapanaiah, 3; P. Subhaiah, 
2; N. Narasimham, 2;Guntur Bapaiah Sons, 
3:Ch, “Ke Son 48) G: Narayana,, 2; N, 
Shivaiah, 1; Gonesbeg Sahaib, 2. 
Collections through Manager 
‘Tamilnadu’ Ddingapore 
A. Narayanaswamy Pillai, 5; K. Reanga- 
swamy Naidu, 5; A. Arumugam, 5; M. 
‘Theenathayalu Naidu, 2; K. Malaiyaperu- 
mal, 2; C. Veeraswamy, 5; P. R. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai, 5; K. Sanjeevi Rajalu Chettiar. 5; 
V. Vaithianath Pillai. 5; R. E. Arunachalam, 
5; Alaga fillai, 1-8-0; C. Krishnan, 5; 
T. Yeeyamalai, 2; D. Ramasamy, 3; S. 
Gopalasamy Pillai, 5; R. K. Muthukrishanan, 
2;V.J.Krishnasamy Naidu, 2; R. Jeganathan, 
2; A. Arumugam Pillai, 2; S. Arumugam, 
1; A. K. Natesa Mudaliar, 11: N. Ramadoss 
10-&8-0. 


J. Bose Chandanbasu 
A sister Khambhat 
Keshavlal Bhogilal 

A. K. Karava Mathura 
Sadmal Ramchand Gorakhpur 
V. Kondaswami Gopalswami Palamkota 
P. K. Esimso Rangoon 
Bhagvandin Jwalapur 
j_akshmjprasad Gagabam 
N. D. H. Sangal Poona City 
J. Bose Chaudanbasu 
N. G. Bedekar Gwalior 
Shivavaransinha Etawah City 
Chandra Gopal Harda 


Collections Dist. Con. Comt. 


through Lalchand Panachang Karachi 
Swaraj Sevak Dera Ismail Khan 
Mahomed Jan Khan, 25: Maho: 


med Nawazkhan, 15: Milawa Ram, % 


370-0-0 
265-0--0 
126-0-0 


56-0-0 


91-0--0 


25-0--0 
10~0--0 
10-0-0 
R-0-0 
8-0-0) 
2-0-0 
10~0-0 
6-0-0 
5-0-0 
25-0-0 
50~-0-0 
5-0-0 
25-0-0 
39-10-0 


200-4-6 
i00-0-0 
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Dr. Loknath, 5: Habib Ullah 
Ladharam, 5: Mallu 


Khan, 5; 
Ram, 5; Mangal 


soni, 5; Eid Akbar Khan, 5; Wazirzada 

Gul Mahomed Khan, 5: Sundry 

Collections, 20: less motor hire. 
Shri Ram Delhi 101-0-0 
S Rajaram Anautpur 13--0-0 
Collections through Vadilal 

Manilal Parikh Kheda 10-5-0 
Ishwarlal Machubhai 30mbay 10-0-0 
Gopbandhu Chowdhary Secy. Dist. 

Congress Committee Cuttack 50-0-0 
G. S. Madane Chimthana 7~0-0 


Total Rs. 73,525-1-3 


The following sums were received 
and Young India offices. They 
acknowledged in Navajivan but 
contributors who teside outside Gujarat and do not 


know Gujarati, _We give the list here leaving out 
donations from Gujarat and Kathiawad: 


Murlidhar Advocate Ambala City 
> D. Pendse Jamkhandi 
V. Radhakrishna ~ Kudappah 


Collections at the Agricultural College through 

Dahyalal Hargovind Jani Poona 
Gujarati Club No. 1, 32: Gujarati Club 

No.2, 25(saved on the 4th of July by fasting): 
Parsi Club, 6; Karnatak Club, 11-12-90: 
Madras Club, 8-8-0; Sindhi Hindu Club 8, 
Sindhi Muslim Club, 5-8-0: Maratha Club, 
2-8-0; Maharashtra Club, 5; Bharat Club, 
6; Miscellaneous, 6; Less Newspapers, 
Telegraph, Postage & M. 
6-2-0; Local Fund, 1—2-0. 

Sushilabai 

Out of Flood Relief Fund through 
Narandas Mathuradas 

Manharlal Chunilal 

M. S. Advani 

M.-F. Joshi 

Through Trikamdas 

Collectians by Ayurvedic Students. 
through V. B. Khedgikar Ahmednagar 

Through, Karsanji Naranji Tejura, 
collected on the occasion 
of Harikatha 

Dayaram Vishram Bhagat 

Naranji Ganatra, 1: Karsanji 
Tejura, 1; Vitthaldas Raghayiji, 
das Shamji, 1: Gokaldas ; 
Maganlal Jasraj, 1;  Jadavii Gopalji, 1: 
Mohanlal Andarji, 1;  Popatlal Mavji, 1: 
Bhanji Jasraj, 1-4-0; Madhavji Ualji, 0-8-0: 
Vallabhdas Kanji, 0-8-0; Karamsi Odhav ji, 
0-8-0; Purushottam Andarji, 0-8-0; Gor- 
dhan Gokal, 0-8-0; Durlabhji Nagji, 0-8-0; 
jivraj  Virji, 0-8-0; Lavji Valji, 0-8-0; 
Ladhubnai Lalii,0-8-0;Ramji Harakhchand, 
0-8-0; Keshavlal Sangitshala,0-4-0: Madhavji 
Ravji, 0-4-0: Ravji Girdhar, 0-4-0; Dev- 
chand  Ratansi, 0-4-0; 
(—1] 0-0, 


Kamsinh Radhouriva 


in Navajivan 
have already been 
for the sake of the 


15-0-0 
10-0-0 
4-0-0 


110-0-0 


O. expenses, 
Bombay 51-0-0 


Bezwada 
Ratlam 


226-8-0) 
15-0-0 
1-0-0 
2-0-0 
21-0-0 


Karachi 
Bombay 
Calcutta 


40~0-0 


Karachi 
Hiralal 
Naranji 

1; Prabhu- 
akhman, 1: 


18~9-0 


7. 
9 Gy 


Miscellaneous, 


Maheshpur 2-0-0 


Collections through Gujarati 


Mitra Mandal Dhamtari 


Purushottam Mathuradas & Co., 15; C. 
Hansraj Tejpal, 7; 
Ruda Valji, 5; Bhavanbhai Nathubhai, 11; 


Jivanlal & Co., 11; 


Lalchand Shamji, 1. 


A gentleman Bombay 
Dahyalal Mayachand Mehta Bombay 
M. Kalidas Bapatla 
Through Ananddas Parlakimedi 


Parlakimedi, 10-12-0; Gurandi, 10—5-0; 


Less expenses, 2-4-0, 


D. Narayan Raji, son of Ballising 
Mansukhraya Khatri 


K. Sheshchari, 13; 
A gentleman, 1. 


Collections by artisans at - the 


construction works at the Halai 
Bhatia Mahajan Vadi_ through 


Mistri Tribhovandas Karsanbhai, 


Ellore 


2nd instalment Bombay 
Palaparti Venkatraa Mosumpudi 
A. D. Raje Ratnagiri 
Arjundas Lahore 


Collections by Nirikshak Manda) 
through Narmadashankar Dave Karachi 
Three Gentlemen through Dayal 
Naran Standerton 
(In £s. d.) Dayal Naran, 5; Vallabh 
Bhula, 1-10-0; Parbhu Harakha, 1-1-0. 


M. L. Patel & Co. Kurmadhuli 
lfonavar Jemindars. and citizens 

through K. S. Bolkur Honavar 
A sister Laskar 


Collections by Poona Shishu Mandal 


through K. S. Karnik Poona 
Jatibhanu Sharma Delhi 
Callections at Parlakimedi through 

Kamukh Rameshvarrao Parlakimedi 


Collections through Ananddas ap 
Village of Baghasal, 1 0-8-0; Meliputi, 
17; Less M. O. expenses, 0-6-0. 


B. Ramajishtav Kasargod 
Collections from friends through 
T. D. Pustake Ujjain 


Collections throngh Ramlakshmansinh Pilkhi 

Mangaldas Chhabildas Talati 
From friends through Ratilal Dave ,, 

Ratilal J. Dave, 5; M. H. Lawyer, 2; 

Madhavji P. Rach, 1; Maganlal H. Shah, 

1; Jagjivan J. Pathak, 1; _Chhotalal N. 


Karachi 


Sanghvi, 1: Bhagvanji Lalji, 1: Jethalal 
M. Rach, 1. 
Govindram Jain Anupshahar 


Miss Jhansi, 1; 
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50-0-0 


300-0-0 
50-0-0 
5-0-0 
18-0-0 


15-0-0 


25-0-0 
1-0-0 

15-0-0 
1-0-0 
6-0-0" 


100-8-3 


5-0-0 


100-0-0 


10-0-0 


10-0-0 
2-0-0) 


11-4-0 
27-2-0 


10-0--0 


15-0-~0 
25-0-0 
15-0-0 
13-0-0 


2-0-0 


Through Navajivan 'Karyalaya BranchBombay 103-2-0 


In memory of late Babli, 10; Manilal 
N. Mehta, 15: Thakordas Pranjivandas, 1; 
Secretary, Joshi _Club, 25-2-0; Mrs. 
Manibai, 51; Amritlal ~ Bhagvandas, rf 
N. V. Anant lyengar Bangalore 
T. R. Kanusami Kone Tongu 
S. O. S. Sundaram Pillai " 
Collections through S., Venkata 
&A. Subaiya 
Ramkrishna Vasudev Kamat _ 


Kavli 
Megha 


5-0-0 
3-0-0 
2-0-0 


10-0-0 
5-0-0) 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XIX 


When a Governor is. Good 

Whilst on the one hand social service work, of 
he kind I have described in the foregoing chapters, 
was being carried out, on the other the work of 
recording statements of the raiyats’ grievances was 
progressing apace. Thousands of such statements were 
taken and they could not but have their effect. The 
ever growing number of raiyats coming to make their 
statements increased the planters’ wrath and they moved 
heaven and earth to counteract my inquiry. 

One day I received a letter from the Bihar Govern- 
ment to the following effect: ‘Your inquiry has been 
sufficiently prolonged and should you not now bring 
it-to an end and leave Bihar?” The letter was couched 
in polite language but its meaning was obvious. 

I wrote in reply that the inquiry was bound to be 
pruionged, and unless and _ until it resulted in 
bringing relief to the people I had no intention of 
leaving Bihar. I pointed out that it was open to 
Government to terminate my inquiry by accepting the 
raiyats’ grievances as genuine and redressing them, or 
by recognising that the raiyats had made out a prima 
facie case for an official inquiry which should be 
immediately instituted. 


Sir Edward Gait, the Lieutenant Governor, asked me 
to see him, expressed his willingness to appoint an 
inquiry and invited me to be a member of the Committee. 
I ascertained the names of the other members and 
after consultation with my coworkers agreed to serve 
on the Committee, on condition that I should be free 
to confer with my co-workers during the progress of 
the inquiry, that Government should recognise, that by 
being a member of the Committee, I did not cease to 
be the raiyats’ advocate, and that, in case the result 
of the inquiry failed to give me satisfaction, I should 
be free to guide and advise the raiyats as-to what line 
of action they should take. 

Sir Edward Gait accepted the condition as just and 
proper, and announced the inquiry. The late Sir Frank 
Sly was appointed Chairman of the Committee. 

The Committee found in favour of the raiyats, and 
recommended that the planters should refund a portion 
of the exactions made by the planters which the 
Committee had found to be unlawful and that the 
tinkathia system should -be abolished by law. 

.Sic Edward Gait hada large share in getting the 
‘Committee to make a unanimous report and in 


getting the agrarian bill passed in accordance with the 
Committee’s recommendations. Had he not adopted a 
firm attitude, and had he not brought all his tact to 
bear on the subject, the report would not have 
been unaimous and the Agrarian Act would not 
have been passed. The planters wielded extraordinary 
power. They offered strenuous opposition to the bill 
in spite of the report, but Sir Edward Gait remained 


firm up to the last and fully carried out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee. 


The tinkathia system which had been in existence 
for about a century was thus abolished, and with it 


the planters’ raj came toan end. The raiyats who had 
all along remained crushed now somewhat came to 


their own, and the superstition that the stain of indigo 
could never be washed out was exploded. 


It was my desire to continue the constructive work 
for some years, to establish more schools and to 
penetrate the villages more effectively. The ground 
had been prepared, but it did not please God, as often 
before, to allow my plans to be fulfilled. Fate had 
decided otherwise and drove me to take up work 
elsewhere. ( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 

‘The True Capital and the False’ 

Sir Daniel Hamilton is a big proprietor, owns 
large estates in the Sundarbans, and is a careful 
student of banking and the co-operative movement., He 
has written many papers during the past twelve months 
on Indian banking and has been kind enough to send 
them to me from time to time. I invited him to 
write in a popular style on banking for the readers 
of Young India. He readily consented and followed 
up his tentative promise with speedy performance. The 
result is a paper entitled “Man or Mammon or The 
True Capital and the False.”” I have divided the paper 
in five paris, the first of which appears’ else 
where in this issue of Young India. I do nut pretend 
to know anything of banking. I am sorry to have to 
confess that I was never able to make time for 
studying Indian finance, important though I hold the 
subject to be. I am_ therefore unable to pronounce 
any opinion upon Sir Daniel Hamilton’s argument. 
It is however sufficient for my purpose that 
Sir Daniel has written apparently without bias and 
with great sincerity. I commend Sir Danie! Hamilton’s 
articles to the readers of Young India for careful study 
and shall be pleased to publish any criticism that 
Indian finasicers may care to offer M.K. G, 
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Education in Russia 
( By Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru ) 
Ill 
In some parts of Russia the land is not rich enough 
to support the peasants and an 
Handlooms additional occupation is mecessary. 
Weaving with handlooms is prevalent 
and the family loom is continually being worked by 
some members of the family, including the children. 
The growth of rural education may be partly judged 
by the fact that in 1913 there were only 2,800 rural 
letter boxes. In 1926 there were 64,000 such boxes 
besides travelling post offices for the outlying villages. 
The drivers of these moving post offices distribute 
agricultural goods. A ‘ Peasants’ Gazette’ started in 
1923 has attained a circulation of a million copies and 
deals with all matters relating to the peasantry. 
Hundreds of thousands of letters are received by it 
containing enquiries, complaints of officials etc. and 
these are investigated and, whenever necessary, action 
taken on them. 
The Soviets have used cinematograph films a great 
deal for educational purposes. One 
Education by of their most famous artist producers 
Moving Pictures has recently produced a film called 
“Village Policy.’ This deals with all 
phases of agriculture and peasant life and specially with 
the actual problems and difficulties of the peasant. An 
attempt is made to rouse the audience to face the 
problem and to appreciate the solution. 
The Revolution was primarily the work of the town 
workers and the peasantry only 


Cooperation gradually drifted into it. For long the 
between Town antagonism between town and village 
and Village was very evident and it was largely 
Owing to pressure from the peasants 

that Lenin introduced the New Economic Policy 


which was a departure from the pure milk of 
communism. The conflict between the two ideals still 
continues and is an important feature of domestic 
policy in Russia. Those in authority are very 
@esirous of bringing about full understanding and 
cooperation between the town and the village and 
Lenin invented a special word for this purpose, which 
means ‘dovetailing.” A workers’ society for the 
Union of City and Village was started in 1923 and it 
now has several million members with branches all 
Gver the country. Factory groups and workers’ clubs 
also develop special contacts with particular rural areas 
and help them in improving village conditions. 
The fight against illiteracy was carried on ing 
variety of ways. Trade Unions, 
Liquidation of Workers’ Clubs, peasant institutes 
Illiteracy cooperatives, -prisons, were all used 
as educational centres. Special schools 
for adults, agricultural and industrial, and both daily 
and for Sundays only, were started. An extraordinary 
Commission for the Liquidation of Illiteracy was 
established and a voluntary society — ‘The Down 
with Illiteracy Society’ — with a large membership 
was formed. The object aimed at is not merely to 
teach the three R’s but to impart social knowledge and 
to rouse a desire to cooperate in the building up of 
the State. The nimber of libraries are increasing 
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rapidly and each of them has one or more study 
circles. There are also travelling libraries. Cheap 
booklets dealing with the daily problems of the peasant 
and the worker are issued by the million. 

All this has resulted in practically abolishing 

illiteracy in the urban areas and 
The Red Army amongst the industrial workers. But 
the peasantry is still largely unaffected. 
They have been approached, apart from other methods, 
through the Red Army, which consists largely of 
peasants. For the two years during which the peasant 
serves in the army he is made to go _ through an 
educational course and a little before his discharge a 
special practical course prepares him to do educational 
and cultural work in his village. Large numbers of 
people are going through the army and returning to 
their village homes with some training to help in the 
improvement of village conditions and in the fight 
against illiteracy. 

There are any number of special schools and 
institutes—research institutes, technical 
schools, echnical short courses, 
workers’ faculties, peasant schools, 
schools for defectives (deaf, blind etc. ), art and music 
schools. One of the most important training institutions 
is the Institute of Psychology and Defectology. The 
most eminent psychologists, physicians and edu: 
cationists work in this institution for child study. 

For higher studies there are about a score of. 
universities besides two _ special 
communist universities in Moscow. 
The two latter are the Oriental University 
and the Sun Yat Sen University. They are specially 
meant for teaching the communist doctrines and 
methods of propaganda. 

There was a tendency soon after the Revolution to 

run down everthing appertaining to the 
Growth of Tolerance old regime. Even famous Russian 

classical authors were called bourgeois 
contemptuously and were not encouraged. Religion of 
course was a special target.- Gradually these tendencies 
have softened and there is more tolerance. There is 
no active anti-religious propaganda in the schools 
although the whole background of education is non: 
religious. The letter sent by Maxim Gorky to Romain 
Rolland, which was recently published in the news: 
papers, showed that Russian authors of Tsarist days 
are widely read and appreciated. The Russian, even 
though he may be a communist, is too much of an 
artist not to appreciate good literature and art and 
music wherever they may be found. Lenin himself 
was very much attached to some famous Russian 
classics and used to be affected powerfully by good 
music. 

There is a story told of Lunacharsky, the present 
Commissar of Education, which gives 
us an insight into his character, 
During the early days of the 
Revolution when civil war was waging, news came 
that a part of the Kremljn in Moscow was destroyed. 
The news turned out later to be untrue but for the 
moment Lunacharsky was greatly effected. With tears 
in his eyes he rushed up to Lenin and handed in his 
resignation. He could not stand, he said, the destructian 
of the beautiful structures created in the past. He 


Special Schools 


Universities 


Lunacharsky 
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was prevailed upon to withdraw his resignation but 
only after the custody of Russian art was placed in 
his hands. Lunacharsky, as head of the department 
of education, now controls libraries, museums, artistic 
and scientific institutions, the theatres, music, the 
cinematograph—practically the whole of the cultural 
side of Russia. A poet and a dranatist and a lover 
of the humanities and yet a revolutionary and a 
communist, he has given to the Russian educational 
system the wide cultural outlook which it possesses. 

Another leader to whom Russian education owes 
much is Krupskaya, the life partner 
of Lenin in his long years of 
tribulation and in his triumph. Even 
during the years of exile she specialised in education 
and wrote a book on ‘Public Education and 
Democracy.’ She dresses very plainly and her features 
are heavy and somewhat unattractive, but even a few 
minutes’ conversation with her discloses her charm. 
Characteristic of her were sonie words she addressed 
to the Congress of Soviets after Lenin's death: 

“Comrades, men and women workers, men and 
women peasants: I have a great favour to ask from 
you. Do not pay external respect to Lenin's personality. 
Do not build statues in his memory. He cared for 
mone of these things in his life. Iemember there is 
much poverty and ruin in this country. If you want 
to honour the name of Lenin, build children’s homes, 
kindergartens, schools, libraries, ambulatories, hospitals, 
homes for cripples and other defectives.” 

( Concluded ) 


Swami Shraddhanand 


Reminiscences 
( By C. F. Andrews ) 
xt 


Now I must rapidly pass on to what was the most 
dramatic incident in the whole of Swami Shraddhanand’s 
eventfu] career. This was his magnificent heroism at 
Delhi during the riots, in April, 1919, when he bared 
his own breast to the Gurkha rifles and challenged 
them openly to fire on him, rather than on the crowd. 

This act now stands on record as one of the bravest 
deeds in recent Indian History. It will have its 
place in the books of the future, when Indian 
historians tell their own national story. We have to 
remember, that, during those days of excitément, 
passions were running at a fever heat on both sides. 
Some of the authorities were only too anxious to 
declare Martial Law in Delhi itself, as well as in the 
Punjab. One false step, one hasty word, or precipitate 
action, might have led to terrible bloodshed, such as 
had been already experienced at Amritsar. There were 
those, who were ready to shoot at the slightest 
provocation. But this one daring act, which he 
performed, by standing out, with open breast, saying, 
“Shoot me first,’ saved the whole situation. After 
that, not a drop of blood was shed in Delhi. What 
was more, it thrilled the whole of India, and put 
courage into drooping hearts, ata time when a strange 
panic had suddenly seized men’s minds. 
~_* he previous articles of the serios appeared in Young India 

of September 22, 1927, December 29, 1927, January 5, 1928, 
May 10, 1928, June 5 and 12, 1928, July 12, and 19, 1998 and 
August 9, 1928 respectively. 


Krupskaya 


I was with him in Delhi on the day after the 
famous incident; for I had hurried there, “as fast as 
the train could carry me forward. Thus I was able 
to hear immediately, at first hand, from his own lips, 
how it had all happened. He was still very excited 
when I saw him; but it was rather with indignation 
at the way the authorities had blundered than owing 
to any anxiety about his own life or his own safety. 
Indeed, he hardly seemed to realise that he had been 
through any personal danger at all. He took it lightly 
im an almost boyish manner. When I spoke of danger, 
he smiled at me and said: 

“They would never shoot at me! I knew that 
well enough. But they would have shot at the crowd; 
and I had to prevent that. For if the shooting had 
once begun, many would have been killed, and the 
crowd would have gone mad.” 

As he described every detail of the scene, in his 
own vivid manner, it was not difficult to see how a 
tragedy had actually been averted. It was really his 
remarkable presence of mind that had most effectively 
prevented a disaster. But co-Iness and fearless courage 
were aS much needed as quickness of intelligence for 
such presence of mind to work without a moment's 
hesitation. 

To me personally, those feverish days were like 
one long nightmare of responsibility. For I had to 
act continually as a gobetween and peacemaker 
standing mid-way, as it were, between the Delhi 
leaders and the Government authorities. Nothing 
else, except such daily contact, could have prevented 
the rulers from imposing Martial Law, with all its 
dreadful consequences, at a time when the milifary 
mind was ‘seeing red,” and indiscriminate imprison- 
ment, with savage sentences, had become the order 
of the day. 

Only two persons, at this crisis, kept Delhi under 
control. The one was Hakim Ajmalkhan; the other 
was Swami Shraddhanand. If their two wills had 
not been firmly set on peace, anything might have 
happened. As it was, under their rule (for they were 
practically in command, within the city) no crime of 
any kind was committed. Delhi had never known 
itself so law-abiding before. 

The strain was more than Swami Shraddhanand 
could endure, and his health broke down under it. 
It was noticeable, that from this time forward he was 
continually ailing and often passing through great 
suffering. His acute hernia trouble increased, and 
other infirmities of old age began to tell upon him. 
He was never the same man again, after the strain 
of those martial law days in the Punjab. 

Among the Musalmans, at this time, his fame had 
reached its highest point. He had even been asked 
on one famous occasion to preach the sermon from 
the pulpit of the Jama Masjid, and his words of respect 
for Islam, together with his appeal for national unity, 


had created a very deep impression and a very high 
regard for him in Musalman minds. 


I do not think that among the masses of the 
Musalmans, in Delhi, this ever disappeared; though 
later on, in the midst of communal passions and 
religious feuds, bitter things were said against him. 
He kept the cordial friendship of Hakim Ajmalkhan 
right up to the end, 
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A second friend, whom every one in Delhi respected 
for his goodness, was Principal Rudra. It was of the 
greatest possible value to me personally, at such a 
crisis, to have been living all the time at Principal 
Rudra’s house, where every one in Delhi used to meet 
on equal terms. In all these urgent matters we used 
to take counsel together, and his judgment was 
thoreughly sound. 


( To be continued ) 
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All Eyes on Lucknow 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The Nehra Committee repert has rightly attracted 
universal attention. All the leading Indians who have 
spoken upon it have blessed it. The critics have been 
obliged to write about it with marked restraint and 
often involuntary admiration. It has set every one 
thinking. 

All eyes are naturally therefore centred on Lucknow 
where Dr. Ansari has invited the All Parties Conference 
to meet. A report that has compelled such attention 
is bound to draw a large and representative gathering. 


What will the Conference do? It will be easy 
enough to render the Proceedings of the Conference 
nugatory and reduce to nothingness the labours of the 
Nehru Committee. Musalmans may destroy the great 
edifice built by patient effort on the ground that 
they have not got all they wanted. Hindus may 
vow never to yield an inch and thus make an 
advance impossible. Political theorists may pick big 
holes in the report. But they will all be wrong if 
they approach the Teport from their individual stand- 
points. We shall not easily get again anything so 
geod as the report bearing the representative 
Signatures it does. 


Let all therefore approach the report from only 
one standpoint, 7. ¢., the national. There is room 
enough under the constitution devised by the 
€ommitiee for all io rise to their full. height, 
‘Every legitimate interest has its protection guaranteed 
if it has enough vitality in itself for expansion. The 
franchise is the broadest possible. 


Of course the extremist will be 
dissatisfied. Let him know that the report represents 
the largest common measure possible for parties often 
representing opposite views. It will be anti-national 
to resist to the breaking point what is offered by 
this representative report. 

Apart however from the standpoint of expediency, 
I venture to Suggest that the report satisfies all 
reasonable aspirations and is quite capable of standing 
on its own intrinsic merits. All therefore that is 
needed to put the finishing touch to the work of the 
Nebru Committee is a little forbearance, a little mutual 
respect, a little mutual trust, a little give and take and 
much confidence not in our little selves 
nation of which each one of us 
member, 


but in the great 
is but a humble 
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The Meaning of Bardoli 
The Bardoli triumph has evoked widespread 
enthusiasm, meetings are being held in all parts of 


India to congratulate the Bardoli peasants, and in 
Gujarat every town is organising a grand reception 
to the Sardar. Surat was beautifully illuminated on 
the day the Sardar made his triumphal entry and had 
a meeting which could be compared only with those 
mammoth gatherings of 1921. It had been a rainy 
day, but the people had been gathering from an early 
hour in the evening and an orderly meeting of over 
20,000 people sat on wet earth, without a thought of 
discomfort, until close on 10 p.m. A solemn stillness 
reigned when Gandhiji began to address the audience, 
and even when the speech was twice interrupted by 
heavy showers there was practically no stir and no 
noise. If meetings could be counted as an index of 
public feeling there could not be a surer one than 
the Surat meeting which represented the high 
water mark of ordered enthusiasm. The reception at 
Ahmedabad was as grand as at Surat, the flowersellers 
sold thousands of rupees worth of flowers and commercial 
associations vied with one another in doing honour 
to the Sardar. The public meeting was less 
orderly than at Surat but it had certain noticeable 
features. It was presided over by Sheth Mangaldas, and 
Sheth Ambalal Sarabhai who could not be present 
Owing to his absence in Bombay heartily associated 
himself with the object of the meeting. A ladies’ 
association of which the secretary is Lady Vidyagauri 
Ramanbhai Nilkanth presented an address to the 
Sardar. Both the addresses extolled the virtues of 
Satyagraha as a weapon of unarmed people. The 
Stockbrokers’ Association gave a party to the Sardar 
and presented a purse also. Sheth Ambalal Sarabhai 
who presided on the occasion congratulated the Sardar 
on what he described as the first papular victory in 
the history of British rule in India, and wished him 
long life to erect the edifice of Swaraj on the founda: 
tion he had so securely laid. 

One wonders, however, whether all who _took 
part in this floodtide of enthusiasm understood its 
implications. In order that there might be no mistake, 
Gandhiji who was pressed to address the public meeting 
at Ahmedabad summed up the implications in a brief 
speech: 

“If you really want to congratulate the Satyagrahis, 
I wish you understood the implications of the triumph 
and digested as much as suited your constitution. You 
may imitate the experiment, if you can, but I may 
tell you that imitation is not easy. As every individual 
has his individuality, occasion and events have theirs, 
Rather therefore than imitate an experiment you 
should appreciate its inherent meaning and try to 
translate it in life. Non-cooperation, Satyagraha, Civil 
Disobedience are constantly on our lips, and as many 
good things have been done in _ their name, some 
undesirable things have also been done. Let those 
who give these names their lip loyalty realise their. 
true meaning and implications. The fact that Satya- 
graha is on every lip is an indication of the fact that 
all parties desire Swaraj, but mere repetition of the 
word Satyagraha or empty praise of it means nothing, 
You have to work for it, if you are to achieve 
anything. 
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“It is not Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel who has triumphed 
in Bardoli, it is truth and non-violence that have 
triumphed. If you think that they have rightly 
triumphed you must adopt them as your weapons in 
every walk of life. I cannot promise that you will 
have success every time you try them. God has not 
made us omniscient so that we may be able to see 
whether we have achieved ultimate success or not. The 
poet who realised this truth has left us the legacy of 
his immortal phrase: ‘Immortal hope lies hidden in a 
thousand despairs.’ All we have to do is to work 
without hope of fruit or reward. If therefore you 
follow Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s example and pursue truth and 
non-violence with his devotion, you may be sure that 
there will not be friends wanting to congratulate you.’’ 

Sjt. N. C. Kelkar who supported a resolution at 
Poona to congratulate the Bardoli Satyagrahis made 
a speech which, according to the Nava Kal report, 
marks an epoch in the history of Maharashtra: 

“I wish to emphasise the connection between 
Khadi and Bardoli. Bardoli has demonstrated the means 
of attaining Swaraj. It is a great consolation that 
Pandit Motilal Nehru’s unanimous draft of the Swaraj 
Constitution should have synchronised with discovery 
at Bardoli of the means of Swaraj. Bardoli has laid 
‘own the procedure for all time, and there is no 
gainsaying the fact that it is Khadi work that made 
the organisation at Bardoli possible. Let us now 
forget the opposition that was offered in the past to 
Khadi because of its mistaken meaning. Let us turn 
over the leaf of those old controversies. To attain 
Swaraj is the ultimate goal and to feed the hungry is 
the immediate object. Our village folk can fill their 
bellies only by means of Khadi. That is what I have seen 
with my own eyes in the Khadi areas of Gangadharrao 
Deshpande. Is ita small achievement that those who 
formerly used to go without food can now manage to live 
because of Khadi ? Iam convinced that what Gangadharrao 
is doing in the villages is more useful work than 
public speaking or editing newspapers. Gangadharrao 
has told us in his speech that in Khadi there is no 
waste, it solves the problem of starvation, and he has 
proved it by concrete work. I therefore appeal to the 
youth of Poona to take-up every available yard of 


Khadi. I am sure this is not an impossiblé thing’ 
for you.” 

Let the scoffers and sceptics ponder over this 
precept and translate it into action. M. D. 


ey, 


Self-restraint v. Self-indulgence 
[ Third Edition ] 


In this edition are included four more articles and 
a new preface by Gandhiji. Pp. 160 Demi octavo. 
Price Re. 1. Postage extra 2} As. 

Seven Months with Mahatma Gandhi by 
Krishnadas, Crown 16, pp. 450, Khadi bound with 
jacket. Price 3-8-0, Packing and Postage extra. 

History of Satyagraha in South Africa: 
The English translation of this book by Valji Govindji 
Desai from the original in Gujarati by Gandhiji has now 
been published, complete in one volume, pages 512, 
Demy Octavo, price Rs. 4-8-0, packing and postage extra. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our 
Branch office at Princess Steet and at Madras from 
the: publisher, S. Ganeshan, Triplicane. 

Manager, Young India 


“Man or Mammon?’ 


‘The True Capital and the False’ 
( By Sir Daniel M. Hamilton ) 
I 

“ Nevertheless, it is open, I repeat, to serious 
question, which I leave to the reader's pondering; 
whether, among national mauufactures, that of Souls 
of a good quality may not at last turn out a quite 
leadingly lucrative one? 

“THERE IS NO WEALTH BUT LIFE;. life, 
including all ‘its powers of love, of joy, and of 
admiration. That country is the richest which 
nourishes the greatest number of noble and happy 
human beings; that man is richest who, having 
berfected the functions of his own life to the utmost, 
has also the widest helpful influence, both personal, 


and by means of his possessions, over the lives of 
others. 


“A strange political economy; the only one, 
nevertheless, that ever was or can be: all politicat 
economy founded on self-interest being but the 
fulfilment of that which once brought schism into: 
the Policy of angels, and ruin into the Economy of 
Heaven.” — RUSKIN. 

Mr. Gandhi has, very kindly, invited me to write‘ 
“a popular article, or a series, making banking easy fot” 
people to understand. ”’ 

Mr. Gandhi is not the wnly man who finds moderh 
banking difficult: the banker themselves do not quiti 
understand it. For example, two years ago, Dr. Waltét 
Leaf, Chairman of the Westminster Bank, one of thé 
big five English Joint Stock Banks, published a little 
book entitled Banking, which was written in a popular 
style so that the man in the street might understand it: 
In his book, Dr. Leaf tried to show that banks do not’ 
create credit; but he was promptly contradicted by his’ 
fellow bankers, who assert that they do. 


Again, a short time ago, the leading Scottish 
newspaper, the Glasgow Herald, in an article on the 
credit system, said that the Bank of England would be 
all the healthier if a little fresh air were let into its 
inner chambers, for no one outside could understand. 
its working. It works in the dark, so much so that in. 
financial circles it is known as “the hidden hand” 
which expands and contracts the money supply of the 
nation at its own sweet will, giving no reasons for its 
action; and no one, not even its shareholders, knows 
what profit it makes, or understands its working. : 

Again, in the Bankers’ Magazine for May last, 
Mr. H. G. Wells, the well-known writer and sociologist, 
in an article entitled “Has the money-credit system a 
mind?” calls on the banking world to clear up the 
mystery which surrounds it, and explain to the world 
at large its working, and its relation to the progress 
of the human race. 


Again, during a recent debate in the House of 
Commons, on the amalgamation of the Government 
Treasury notes with the Bank of England note; 


Mr. Walter Runciman, the well-known Liberal Member 
of Parliament, said there were not six men who 
understood currency. If, therefore, I fail to make the 
subject as clear as I should like, Mr. Gandhi will 
understand that | haye failed in good company, 
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However, I shall do my best to comply with his 
request. 

The first thing to grasp firmly in the study of 
finance is, that men grow rice and wheat, spin and 
weave, build houses and ships, and that money does 
none of these things. In short. man makes everything 
and money makes nothing. A_ ten-year-old-school-boy 
can understand this; but as it is too simple a truth for 
grown-ups, who have the idea that money makes all 
things, I here quote as my authority, the first twenty- 
five words of the world’s greatest economic book, 


Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations: 


“The annual labour of every nation is the fund 
which originally supplies it with all the necessaries and 
conveniences of life which it annually consumes, ’”’ 
Note the words “labour (not money) is the fund 

which supplies all the necessaries and conveniences of 
life.’ It is because the world has_ overlooked this 
simple truth, that money has been allowed to usurp 
the place of man, as the ruling power, and that finance 
has become so mystifying and difficult to understand. 
Having shown, on the authority of the world’s 
greatest economic teacher, that labour is the only real 
money, and that the labour of an honest man is, 
therefore, a better monetary unit than a gold mohur, 
any intelligent schoolboy can understand that the wealth 
of a nation will grow in exact ratio to the number of 
its people who are employed fully on the production 
of useful things such as rice, or wheat, or sugar, or 
clothing, or houses, or the construction of irrigation 
canals and wells, or roads. -And the converse is equally 
true, that the poverty of a nation is in exact ratio to 
the number of its people who are not so employed, 


In the modern world, however, the real money or 
labour of a country cannot be utilised without the 


help of what Adam Smith calls the nominal money, 
in the form of silver, or gold, or paper. The nominal 
money being the instrument for setting men to work, 
or for exchanging the products of their work, any 
schoolboy can understand, that in order to reach its 
maximum of production, a country should have as 
many of these monetary instruments in active operation 
as will keep every able-bodied may employed fully on 
the production of what Adam Smith calls “ the 
necessaries and conveniences of life.” 


How does India stand with regard to the number of 
these monetary instruments? She does not stand at 
all: she lies prostrate. She is the greatest real money 
power in the Empire, and after China the greatest real 
money power in the world, but for want of these 
monetary instruments which can be manufactured so 
cheaply from paper, the productive capital is hampered 
in its working; consequently, India is a land of 
poverty, instead of the land of plenty which she will 
be when her people are supplied with as many of 
these cheap monetary instruments as are required to 
keep them fully employed in growing rice, and wheat, 
and sugar, spinning and weaving, constructing irrigation 
canals, digging wells, making roads, building ships, 
etc. 

Bankers tell us that Paper money is not safe unless 
backed by say ten or fifteen per cent, of gold or silver, 
Even if that were so, Government. currency notes are 
infinitely safer than bank notes, for they are backed 
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for all time by all the gold and silver and goods of 
the nation, whereas bank notes are backed only by the 
property of a few shareholders. And to use gold or 
silver, when paper will do the same work quite as well, 
and so much more cheaply, is folly. A child can 
understand this if a banker cannot. Would a golden 
plough yield a larger crop than one made of iron? 
Would a silver charkha spin more yarn than one made 
of wood? 

Hard cash, in the form of a gold mohur worth 
twenty rupees, will employ one man for two menths 
in growing rice. Soft cash, in the form of Government 
currency notes, costing twenty rupees, will employ a 
man for nearly twenty years in growing rice. Which 
is the better currency, the gold or the paper? 

Four hundred rupees will sink a well, and yield four 
hundred rupees’ worth of food every year. Four 
hundred rupees spent on the manufacture of paper 
currency will sink one hundred wells, yielding forty 
thousand rupees’ worth of food every year. Which is 
the better currency, the silver or the paper? Such is 
the difference between hard cash and credit. The one 
starves a nation, because there is not enough to go 
round; and what there is is in the wrong hands—the 
hands of the moneylender or the non-producer: the 
other feeds it, because it can be manufactured so 
cheaply, and issued in quantity sufficient to employ 
every man in productive or constructive work. 

(To be continued ) 
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Notes 

Hindi-Hindustani 

That Sir T. Vijayaraghavachari should deliver a 
public lecture at the Hindu High Sch 
Madras on the ‘place of Hindi in Indian Education’ 
is a sign of the times and proof of the efficacy of 
the work done by the Hindi Prachar Office in Madras 
which has carried on Hindi Propaganda for the last 
seven years. The lecturer had no difficulty in showing 
that the fact that of the 300 million people of India, 
120 millions spoke Hindi and 80 milions more 
understood it and that Hindi was the third most 
widely spoken language in the world ‘was by itself a 
strong reason for every one learning Hindi.’ The 
learned speaker rightly thought that ‘six months would 
be a sufficient period for learning the language well.’ 
He contended that ‘the place of Hindi in Indian education 
must be compulsory. It ought to be a compulsory 
language in school, college and university.’ He concluded: 
“We are all eagerly looking forward to the day when 
we shall all be Indians first and Madrasis or Bengalis 
next. That day will be hastened if Madrasis, who 
are the worst offenders in this respect, begin to learn 
Hindi in larger numbers.”’ The people of the South 
have every facility afforded to them through the Hindi 
Prachar Office of learning Hindi. Surely if we have 
teal love of India as we have of our respective 
Provinces, we would all learn Hindi without delay and 
avoid the humiliating Spectacle of carrying on our 
proceedings in the popular assembly, i.¢., the All-India 
Congress Committee, predominantly, if not often wholly, 
in English. Let me repeat once more what I have 
often said that I do not contemplate the suppression 
of provincial languages by Hindi but addition of 
Hindi to the former so as to enable provinces to 
establish a living contact with one another. This 
must result also in_ enriching both the provincial 
languages and Hindi. 
Bardoli—A Victory of Peace 

The following poetic bit from a love letter of 
Shrimati Sarojini Devi’s bears reproduction: 

“A pastoral vision of quiet beauty is spread all 
around me; the sunset has dyed the clouds in the 
West in the glowing colours of flame, and in the 
East in the tender colours of flowers the low hills 
have taken on evety dreamlike shadow steeped 
in blue and purple, and the undulating valley just 
below is settling down to rest, gathering the 
wandering sheep, hushing the wild'doves and wild 
hawks to slumber, collecting the little groups of 
peasants and labourers to their thatched huts under 
the boughs of sheltering trees... . . Soon all 
the denizens of the secluded colony set in the heart 
of such sylvan beauty will be a: rest, each in 
his or her own bed, and soon the nightfall will 
wrap the hills and valley and woods in a velvet 
darkness... . . . But the darkness, alas, does not 
always bring comfort to the suffering. Nosleep.. . 
What poignant vigils does the night witness, 
that the ‘world never knows? . . How many 
such poignant vigils have the people of Bardoli 
kept night after night ? 
tonight the darkness will bring dreams of sweetness 
fo those whose spirit was so unwearied in battle 
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- near seven o'clock until 


- But [rejoice that 


through long and terrible weeks. . The 
sleep of the Satyagrahi when his work is over is 
indeed a gift of the gods. Do you remember 
the words of the German philosopher: ‘ Let your 
work be a battle, let your peace be a victory.’ So 
it has been at Bardoli. The peace has indeed been 

a victory of peace and peaceful ways. 

“T have just finished the last page of the 
English version of your moving and vivid history of 
the South African Satyagraha when the post brought 
the papers with the longed for and joyful news 
of the Bardoli settlement . . . . honourable to both 
sides. As I wrote to ‘Sardar’ Vallabhbhaia month 
ago, I have always felt and known that Satyagraha 
in its deep authentic sense is literally ‘ the treasure 
of the lowly ’— Maeterlinck’s beautiful phrase, of 
those who are content with realities and not 
seekers after false values and false standards... . 
Your dream was to make Bardoli the perfect 
example of Satyagraha. Bardoli has fulfilled itself 
in its own fashion interpreting and perfecting 
your dream.” 

M. K. G. 
A Wage Investigation 

Much has_ been said about the little return that 
spinning gives. Little, no doubt it is. Its place in 
rural life is not by itself, but along with wotk in 
field and home. It is just the ‘little’ addition that 
is badly needed to make decent life possible for the 
humble and home-loving folk, such as the vast 
population of India are. If one is not satisfied with 
this ‘little,’ the alternative is to abandon home and 
field. Therefore to give up this ‘little’ is to give up 
much, perhaps all. For, too often, is the whole soul 
lost when man or woman leaves the village home and 
goes to town or city slum, or to the tea or rubber 
garden abroad. 

But it is worth while to know what exactly is the 
actual proportion, and the results may be an eye- 
opener to many. There is a Railway station of 
growing importance in the South Indian Railway line 
in Salem district, named Sankagiri. It is one of the 
big pan export stations, and the Railway Company 
is adding extensive buildings to the station. I asked 
about wages paid, and learnt that for full-time adult 
labour, the men get four annas each, and the women 
two annas. It is summer now and the days are long 
and the full’ daylight is saved by the gang-drivers, 
The coolies leave their hamlets at not later than half 
past five: in the morning, gulping their drink of cold 
porridge before that. They work hard the whole day 
with an interval for the midday meal. The sun hangs 
on long in the evening and the people are let off only 
when there is bright day- 
light. They reach home about half-an-hour later, 
Thus their working day is really fourteen hours 
counting the interval and the time taken to and from 
the place of work. For 12 good solid hours they 
certainly work and an adult woman is paid 2 annas 
for this at a Railway centre, 

Twelve miles from this place we have a spinning 
centre, where women spin 12 to 14 counts of yarn 
at 300 yards per hour. Allowing sufficient time for 
carding and preparing slivers, and taking only five days 
a week for spinning, at the rate of the working hours 
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shown above,awoman could spin 20,000 yards in a week 
and earn eleven annas wages at the rate at which we 
pay for 12 to 14 counts. This may be compared with 
fourteen annas which she might earn if she joined the 
contractor’s gang at me buiding works. Thus a woman 
earns no more than 21% extra by hiring herself out 
for outside day labour, 2. e., the charkha at home can 
give her more than three fourths of what can be earned 
as a coolie, if we take the working hours demanded 
in the latter case. And this is where big works have 
been started by a big Railway administration. 


The Future of Khadi 
(By C. R.) 

Every one that sleeps under the-stars in the open 
wakes up at a particular hour long before dawn and 
then he hears the lowing of the cattle and a slight 
disturbance among the birds nestling ia the trees. 
Some one has said that this is probably due to a 
periodic and universal influence of the stars. One 
night, as I thus woke up and lay in my bed, drinking 
in the serene beauty of the spangled sky, the still 
small voice within me began to have a talk. 

*“You have lived and bustled all these years,”’ said 
the Voice. “Your time is well nigh up. What have 
you achieved?” 

I was lost ‘for a while in thought. “It is a sad 
confession but I have to admit that I have done but 
little, with all the talents God gave me and the time 
I have had. Why, I have not even arranged my 
affairs as I should.” 

“No, no,” said the Voice. “That is not what I 
am wanting to know. What have you done by way of 
making the world a better place for men and women?” 

“Yes,” said Ego which now got ready for discussion. 
“There is something to my credit here. I have helped 
the revival of a lost industry in these villages, 
Thousands of spinning wheels are now alive and 
humming. The women in almost all the cottages are 
Spinning and they earn a few copper pieces every week, 
where before they were without work, and these extra 
copper pieces help the half-starved families to get a 
few more mouthfuls of food. It is a permanent good 
I have helped to bring about, which must be 


remembered after I pass away.” 

“Ah!” said the small voice. “Are you sure of 
that? You talk of permanent good. After you and 
others who are working here for Khadi cease to do SO, 
who will keep it up?”’ 

“Tl expect, said Ego, “new men will join the 
Yanks of Khadi service and keep the work going. The 
Gause is great and good, and there is humanity enough 
among men.” 

“Do you think,” asked the Voice, “that the All» 
India Spinners’ Association will bea permanent institu- 
tion ever furnishing capital and managing the 
business ?” 

“T rather think so,” said Ego. 

“No,” said the Voice. “That can’t be. That is 
not how Khadi can become a permanent industry of 
the land. The Association’s part in the work must be 
Only preliminary and can’t go on for ever: its hope must 


be that the people in general will give up other cloth 
and take to Khadi so that everywhere weay 


CR, 


ers will ask 
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for handspun, and peasant families everywhere will spin, 
as they now keep cows and sell milk and .ghi. There 
is no Association for the production and distribution 
of ghi, through lard or Cocogem may be better 
organised and cheaper and even cleaner, made odourless 
and packed in attractive cases.” 


“You say that unless the people make Khadi their 
own interest, all our association-work may coime to a 
standstill some time ?’”’ asked Ego. 


“Yes, I fear so,’’ answered the Voice. “ All your 
work in producing 24 lakhs worth of handspun cloth 
every year and running depots to dispose of it will 
come to nothing, unless one day the people, through 
the traders and the weavers, make it their own interest. 
You are now but like a foreign mission among the 
people.” 

I sank in thought; and Voice and Ego merged and 
became as one, as it happens wherever the latter is 
humbled. The silent stars seemed to confirm the 
littleness of human endeavour. 


Everything depends; on the soul of the people. 
Will they look on the poor spinners with the eyes of 
brothers and sisters, and see the beauty, the patriotism, 
the humanity, and the urgency of Khadi, and make it 
their own business? Otherwise the life of Khadi will 
be, as the Lancashire and our own mills people like to 
think, only as long as Gandhi's frail life. Up, my dear 
people! It is in your hands to make the good work 
a reality. Cast your eyes on your. starving’ brothers 
and sisters, whom civilisation keeps far away from you, 
even so as to let you fotget them -altogether,—though 
you cannot live a single day without their toil and 
sweat. Give them honest work, such as they can do 
and you can give, and this is Khadi. Patriotism 
consists not in building castles in the air based on 
mere love of power but in remembering the life of 
your people, their joys and their. sorrows while you 
are going through your daily routine of eating, dressing 
and enjoying family life. Then will.there be harmony 
of life in our country, and happiness and freedom. Do 
not think that the work of the Spinners’ Association 
is like that of some foreign proselytising mission. You 
must make it your own deepest concern and place it 
on the solid foundation of a whole people’s daily life. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER xx 


In Touch with Labour 


Whilst I was yet winding up my work on the 
Committee, I received a letter from Sjts. Mohanlal 
Pandya and Shankarlal Parikh telling me of the failure 
of crops in the Kheda district, and asking me to guide 
the peasants who were unable to pay the assessment. 
I had not the inclination, the ability or courage to 
advise without an inquiry on the spot. 

At the same time, there came a letter from Shrimati 
Anasuyabai about the condition of labour in Ahmedabad. 
Wages were low, the labourers had long been agitating 
for an increment, and I had a desire to guide them if 
I could. But I had not the confidence to direct even 
this comparatively small affair from that long distance. 
So I seized the first opportunity to go to Ahmedabad. 
I had hoped that I should be able to finish both these 
matters quickly and get back to Champaran to supervise 
the constructive work that had been inaugurated there. 


But things did not move as swiftly as I had wished, 
and I was unable to return to Champaran, with the 
result that the schools closed down one by one. My 
coworkers and I had built many castles in the air, 
but they all vanished for the time being. 

One of these was cow protection work in Chamaparan, 
besides rural sanitation and education. I had seen, in 
the course of my travels, that cow protection and Hindi 
propaganda had become the exclusive concern of the 
Marwadis. A Marwadi friend had sheltered me in 
his dharmashala whilst at Bettiah. Other Marwadis 
of the place had interested me in their goshala (dairy). 
My ideas about cow protection had been definitely formed 
then, and my conception of the work was the same as 
it is today. Cow protection, in my opinion, included 
cattle-breeding, improvement of the stock, humane 
treatment of bullocks, formation of model dairies, etc. 
The Marwadi friends had promised full co-operation 
in this work, but as I could not fix myself up in 
Champaran, the scheme could not be carried out. 

The goshala in Bettiah is still there but it has not 
become a model dairy, the Champaran bullock is still 
made to work beyond his capacity, and the so-called 
Hindu still cruelly belabours the poor animal, and 
disgraces his religion. 

That this work should have remained unrealised 
has been, for me, a continyal regret, and whenever I 


go to Champaran and hear the gentle reproaches of 
the Marwadi and Bihari friends, I recall with a 


heavy sigh all those plans which I had to drop so 
abruptly, 


The educational work:in one way or another is 
going on in many places. But the cow protection 
work had not taken firm root and so it has not 
progressed in the direction intended. 


Whilst the Kheda peasants’ question was still being 
discussed, in Ahmedabad I had already taken up the 
question of the mill hands. 


I was in a most delicate situation. The mi]l-hands’ 
case was strong. Shrimati Anasuyabai had to battle 
against her own brother Sjt. Ambalal Sarabhai who 
led the fray on behalf of the mill-owners. My relations 
with them were friendly and that made fighting with 
them the more difficult, I held consultations with 
them, and requested them to refer the dispute to 
arbitration but they refused to recognise the principle 
of arbitration. 


I had therefore to advise the labourers to go on 
strike. Before I did so I came in very close contact 
with them and their leaders, and explained to them 
the conditions of a successful strike: 

Never to resort to violence. 


Never to molest blacklegs. 


BN 


Never to depend upon alms. 

4. To remain firm, no matter how long the strike 
continued and to earn bread, during the strike, by 
any other honest labour. 

The leaders of the strike understood and accepted 
the conditions, and the labourers pledged themselves 
at a general meeting not to resume work until either 
their terms were accepted or the mill-owners agreed 
to refer the dispute to arbitration. 

It was during this strike that I came to know 
intimately Sjts. Vallabhbhai Patel and Shankarlal Banker. 
Shrimati Anasuyabai I knew well before this. 

We held daily meetings of the strikers under the 
shade of a tree on the bank of the Sabarmati. They 
attended the meeting in their thousands and I reminded 
them in my speeches of their pledge and of the duty 
to maintain peace and self-respect. They daily paraded 
the streets of the city in peaceful procession, carrying 
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their banner bearing the inscription ‘Ek Tek’ (Keep 
the pledge ). 

The strike went on for twenty-one days. During 
the continuance of the strike I consulted the mill-owners 
from time to time and entreated them to do justice by 
the labourers. ‘We have our pledge too,’ they used to 
say. ‘Our relations with the labourers are those of 
parents and children.... How can we brook the 
interference of a third party? Where is the room for 
arbitration ?’ 

(Translated from Navajivan by M.D.) 


Man or Mammon? 


The True Capital and the False 
(By Sir Daniel M. Hamilton ) 
II 


It will thus be seen that a bank or government, 
which has the power to manufacture and issue paper 
currency, requires neither capital nor deposits. The 
capital is the living man who requires only the nominal 
money to turn his labour into profitable channels which 
will enrich himself and his country. Only two things 
are necessary. ‘These are 


1. Reliable men 


2. Government Paper currency, or the instru- 
ments of credit, in quantity sufficient to turn the 
labour of every reliable man on to the growing of 
food, the spinning and weaving of cloth, the 
construction of irrigation canals, the digging of 
wells, the making of roads, and other useful pur- 
poses; and it must not be issued in excess of this, 
otherwise it will defraud the country, by giving 
men the power to purchase goods without producing 
or giving anything in exchange for such goods. 

I place reliable men first; for the money can be 
issued and lent Only to men who can be trusted to 
turn it fo profitable use and return it, or to honest 
men who will construct and hand Over one rupee’s 
worth of road, in exchange for one rupee’s worth of 
food which the money will enable them to buy. The 
manufacture of reliable men is, therefore, the first 
essential for the enrichment of a country, and the 
welfare of a nation. And may I here quote Ruskin’s 
Unto This Last ? “ Nevertheless, it is open, I repeat 
to serious question, which I leave to the paitees 
hondering, whether among national manufactures 
that of Souls of a good quality may not at I 
out a quite leadingly lucrative one?” 

As it is a physical impossibility for a joint stock 
bank to reach, individually, 
small men who are crying o 
them from the moneylender, 
of Government, through its co- 


ast turn 


groups, or not at all. 
the co-operative department to manufacture the reliable 


of every sound 
and to form them into groups who 
will stand shoulder to shoulder, to guarantee the return 


of the money borrowed by themselves and their 
neighbours. And it is the duty, as well as the business 
of Government, which holds the monopoly of the 
manufacture of money, to print and issue as much as 
may be required for Productive and constructive 
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purposes; otherwise, so far as the great masses of the 
people are concerned, their life will remain the empty 
one it is to-day. And be it noted that the money so 
manufactured and issued is not Government money, 
but the money of the people; that is to say, their 


labour monetised and converted into solid assets. 

The British Government, at the instigation of the 
bankers, has acted very unwisely of late in handing 
over to the Bank of England the manufacture and issue 
of the £1 Treasury note, which is the people’s own 
currency; for this means that the nation has to pay six 
per cent. for the use of its own money; whereas, if 
the money came direct from the Treasury the people 
might have it at one per cent. for the growing of corn 
the building of houses, etc.. Government having no 
large dividends to pay to bank shareholders, and no 
interest to pay to bank depositors. The Government 
of India must make no such blunder, but retain the 
manufacture of currency in its own hands as a mono- 
poly to be used freely for the benefit of the people 
and the development of the country. 

The Retrenchment Committee which, to save a 
printers’ bill, abolished the one rupee note, struck a 
deadly blow.at the development of India; for without 
a credit system which. can be expanded according to 
the needs of the people, India’s only future will be 
One of stagnation and poverty. India’s banking system 
must be framed to suit the people: the soul of a 
nation must not be dwarfed to suit the banking system. 
Better to curtail bank dividends than the life of 320 
millions of people A restricted supply of productive 
credit money means a restricted life, a shrivelled body, 
a shrunken soul. The people of Great Britain would 
have something to say if a Retrenchment Committee 


dared to tamper with its small paper currency. 
The one rupee note must come back if India is to 


move forward; and the sooner it comes the sooner 
will India take her place among the nations. And the 
paper currency must’ be issued not only in exchange 
for silver received, but (as in Scotland ) as. capital for 
the growing of rice, and wheat, and- ‘sugar; and the 
more plentifully it is issued for these purposes the 
greater will be the inflow of gold and silver, and the 
firmer the foreign exchanges: India now imports every 
year sixteen crores’ worth of sugar which a productive 
paper currency would enable het to grow within her 
own borders. If this were done, sixteen crores’ worth 
of gold and silver would flow into India instead of 


sixteen crores’ worth of sugar. There would then be 


no fear of falling exchanges. To regulate the 


issue 
of credit money by the output of gold and silver 
mines situated at the other ends of the earth is sheer 


Stupidity and bad finance. -To say that -the people of 
India should stop growing rice because some ‘wretched 
miners in South Africa Stop raising gold is folly. To 
regulate the fodd supply of India by the silver output 
of Mexico would be a sign of senile decay in the 
finance department of Government. Even the Simple 
mind of Mr. Gandhi can understand this, 

It is because India is Starving for the paper money 
called credit that the people ‘are Starving for more and 
better food, and good milk cows, and doctors and 
medicine, and education, and all else to which every 
man willing to work is. entitled, but which he cannot 
get while the false money dominates the true. | 

(To be continued ) 
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Brahmo Samaj’s Contribution to 


Hinduism 

[ Speaking on the 20th August at the Ahmedabad 
Prarthana Samaj on the occasion of the celebration 
of- the centenary of the foundation of the Brahmo 
Samaj, Gandhiji delivered an address of which the 
following is a condensed translation. M. D. | 

I do not think I am at all fitted to say anything on 
this great occasion, but I consented to come because 
of the great esteem in which I held the late Ramanbhai 
and because I could not resist Shrimati Vidyagauri. I 
am unfit to say anything today for many reasons. I 
have réad nothing of or about Raja Ram Mohan Rai. 
What I know about him is based on what I have 
heard from his admirers. I do not claim to have 
studied the history of the Brahmo Samaj either. I 
made a desperate effort to read something today, 
something from a brochure on Ram Mohan Rai that we 
have in our library, but I could not find 2 moment 
for it. I therefore contented myself with the prayer 


that God might give me the right word to acquit 
myself of the task. 


Although, then, I cannot claim to have studied 
‘the history of the Brahmo Samaj, I do claim to have 
a close connection with the members of the Brahmo 
Samaj extending over several years. It dates as far 
back as 1896 when I first visited Calcutta. In 1901 
I came in contact with several eminent members of 
the Brahmo Samaj through Gokhale and Dr. P. C. Ray. 
I used to visit occasionally the Samaj Mandir, and 
Jisten to the sermons of the late Pratap Chandra 


Mozumdar. I also came in touch with the late Pandit 
Shivanath Shastri. 


These experiences were enough to convince me 
that the Brahmo Samaj has rendered a great service 
to Hinduism, and that it has rescued the educated 
classes of India, especially Bengal, from unbelief. I 
have always regarded it as a movement essentially 
designed for the educated classes. Though religion in 
India sometimes takes the form of superstition, 
wooden formalism and hysterics, I cannot escape 
the conviction that a man cannot long remain an 
unbeliever in India. But the faith of the educated 
class in the early part of the nineteenth century was 
in danger and it was Ram Mohan Rai who came to 
their rescue. I have heard that he had come ‘under 
the influence of Christian missionaries and Kaka Saheb 
told me that he had made a deep study of Persian 
and Arabic. There can be no question about 
his scholarship or about his catholicity. He 
made a deep study of Hinduism, especially the 
religion of the Vedas, and then allowed himself to 
be influenced by the _ essential principles of 
Christianity and Islam. As a result he saw that 
there was for him no escape from inaugurating a new 
movement to liberalise the existing Hinduism which 
had been overgrown with superstitious weeds. Sacrifice 
of animals and social evils were flourishing in the 
name of Hinduism. How could the educated class 
tolerate it? It was open to Ram Mohan Rai to rest 
content with individual dissociation from _ the evils. 
But he was a reformer. He could not afford to hide 
his light under a bushel, he gave public expression 


to. his views, secured a following and founded the 
Brahmo Samaj in 1828. 
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‘But it would have languished, had not a man of 
great spiritual gifts like Maharshi Devendranath Tagore 
joined it. It is for the future historian to estimate 
the Tagores’ contribution to the intellectual and 
spiritual life of Bengal, India, and even the world. 
Ravindranath Tagore’s contribution in the direction 
has been stupendous. We cannot adequately estimate 
it, even as men living in the valleys of the Himalayas 
cannot adequately visualise their sublimity. And the 
Tagores received their inspiration from the Brahmo 
Samaj. The Bramo Samaj liberated Reason, and left 
room enough for Faithh There was oncea danger of 
the Brahmo Samaj severing its tie with Hinduism or 
the religion of the Vedas but the Maharshi’s tapasya 
and knowledge rescued the Brahmo Samaj from that 
catastrophe. It is due to him that the Samaj remained 
part of Hinduism. 

One may not measure the contribution of the 
Brahmo Samaj from the number of its adherents. 
The Brahmos are indeed very few but their influence 
has been great and good. ‘The service of the Brahmo 
Samaj lies in its liberalising and rationalising Hinduism. 
It has always cultivated a toleration for other faiths 
and other movements, it has tried to keep the fountain 
source of religion pure and to hold up the ideal 
of pure worship of the Supreme Being. 

Not that there is nothing for me to criticise in the 
Samaj, but this is not the occasion for it. My desire 
is to place before you whatever is best in the Brahmo 
Samaj. Let this celebration awaken the religious 
instinct in you. True religion is not narrow dogma. 
It is not external observance. It is faith in God, and 
living in the presence of God; it means faith in a 
future life, in truth and ahimsa. ‘There prevails today 
a sort of apathy towards these things of the spirit. 
Our temples appear today to be meant only for the 
simple and the ignorant. Few visit real temples of 
God. Let the educated class take up the work of reform 
in this direction. 

We have rightly honoured Vallabhbhai over the 
Bardoli victory. But you may not know his greater 
victory. Vallabhbhai realised his Vallabha (God) in 
Bardoli. He saw that nothing but faith in God could 
keep together the thousands of men and women bound 
to their pledge. It is through religion that he found 
his approach to the hearts of those simple illiterate 
men and women. 

I am inundated with letters from young men who 
write frankly about their evil habits and about the 
void that their unbelief has made in their lives. Ne 
mere medical advice can bring them relief. I can 
only tell them that there is no way but that of sur 
render to and trust in God and His grace. Let us all 
utilise this occasion by giving the living religion in 
our lives the place it deserves. Has not Akhobhagat 
said, 

Live as you will, but so 
As to realise God. 


Self-restraint v. Self-indulgence 
[ Third Kdition ] 
In this edition are included four more articles and 
a new preface by Gandhiji. Pp. 160 demi octavo, 
Price Re. 1. Postage extra 25 as. 
Manager, Young India 
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Europe Goers Beware 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Now that so many people have begun to go to 
Europe and the interest in India and Indians has since 
the days of Non-cooperation grown, there is a growing 
demand on their time on the part of European public 
bodies and political parties. Not one of us was 
however prepared for what befell Babu Rajendra 
Prasad. Rajendra Babu went to London some months 
ago to fulfil an important legal engagement. Having 
finished his case he did a bit of travelling on the 
Continent and among other things attended the War 
Resisters’ Conference in Vienna. Prompted by a 
stranger, he accepted another engagement in the 
neighbourhood. There was some days ago in the 
Bombay Chronicle a cable to the effect that a meeting 
at which Babu Rajendra Prasad was speaking on 
peace was broken up by Fascists and that he was 
seriously assaulted. In the absence of any cable from 
Rajendra Babu, I refused to believe in the assault. The 
same day that I’saw the press cable, I had a_ cable 
from Rajendra Babu asking for a message for the 
Youth Conference in Holland. This removed ll 
suspicion about the assault; but by the last mail I 
received a letter from Austrian friends, a professor 
and his wife, containing a graphic description and 
confirmation of the assault reported in the press. I 
reproduce below the relevant portion of the letter 
which moreover contains a warning important for all 
who visit the Continent; 


“Though very rejoiced at your letter of 
introduction of Mr. Rajendra Prasad 1 was terrified 
by a postscript of one—— whose name we had never 
heard before at the backside of your letter. In 
your kind letter there was no word about any 
meeting, but at the back, this Mr.—— wrote, 
‘Comrade Raj. Pr. will speak at the Steinfelder 
Sale, and requests you to meet him there.’ I was 
very much astonished and _tetrified. For, in the 
“Steinfelder Sale,’ Which is a beerhouse, there 
was on the same day a meeting of ‘ International 
Women’s League for Peace and Freedom.’ I did 
not know this league. This letter came into our 
hands at 9 in the morning of the Ist August, and 
we tried the whole forenoon to find out whether 
this meeting guaranteed Security, but we could not 
find in any directory or telephone-boole any 
address or name of the members of this league. 
So we went to the station to fetch brother Prasad, 
to take him with us to our home. Mr. Prasad 
did not know the Circumstances of this meeting 
and did not know enough of this Mr.—— He 
agreed with this Mr, to speak at the meeting 
in which were concentrated froin the surroundings 
and the town the followers of war and violence in 


order to disturb this women’s meeting. Not 
knowing anything ——- and myself went there 
with Mr. Prasad to Satisfy his obligation. Mr, -—— 


was not at the meeting, no One was there of the 
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women’s Committee, the hall was full of smoke, the 
tables full of beerglasses, men were yelling—here was 
no one of that Committee though it was already 
quarter of an hour later. Going to the Women’s 
Committee table, we were suddenly attacked even 
before the beginning of the meeting, and though 
guarding him with our own bodies, we could not 
prevent brother Prasad from being injured. After 
our injuries we came to know: (1) that he was 
taken to be one ——, the name of whom we had 
never heard, who had to speak at this meeting; (2) 
that Mr.—— was an anarchist and editor of an 
anarchistical newspaper! We are very sorry at all 
this. Not only because of our wounds—fortunately 
my double quilted Khaddar-hat and my _hair-knot 
caught up many of the blows with wooden laths 
and chairs and_ glasses, nevertheless, brother 
Prasad was slightly hurt on the head, on the 
forehead and upon one hand, and was 
injured with a chair-leg on the cheek under 
one eye. This small wound of and a small 
wound on the forehead of Mr.Prasad could be 
dangerous for the eyes, perhaps also a stab with 
a knife which I caught up with my hand and which 
was soon healed. I do not know whence I had 
the strength to hold up so many blows in order 
to make a way out through perhaps a thousand 
men beating us three, and insulting me because I 
was protecting the men, I had only one hand to 
hold up the blows, with the other hand I held 
Mr. Prasad whom ....and myself had between 
us,. ...trying to save his Gandhi cap which was 
finally lost. Our hands and feet were covered with 
blue spots, and for two days I had a slight 
commotion in the brain. All were crying: ‘ Slay 
him down,’ — it was dreadful... ..We have kept 
the good brother in our home and dressed his 
wounds. On the next day he felt well, and we travelled 
with him by railway one hour before leaving him. 
The next day we received a letter from him reporting 
that he was feeling well, and that the doctor had 
examined his small wounds and fortunately found 
these all right. Today he is staying at Monsieur 
Romain Rolland in Villeneuve, to whom I have 
written an explaining letter. Now I beg you to 
say to all Indian brothers, who are starting for 
Europe or staying there, not to be implicated in 
any strange movement. Your principles of Non- 


violence etc. are torn from their setting and 
misused by political parties. The Indian brothers 


are too good and too credulous; for instance we 
have heard: when one European says to an Indian 
brother, that he (the European) is a vegetarian, 
the Indian brother in his goodness believes that 
this European is a follower of your principles in 
the whole, but such a European can be also an 

Anarchist etc. I entreat you to warn the Indian 

brothers against having intercourse with strange 

people, ”’ 

These friends deserve the warmest thanks of the 
relatives and the numerous friends of Rajendra Babu 
for their bravely defending his person at peril to their 
Own lives. The incident shows the essential identity 
of human nature and it shows that gentleness, self: 


sacrifice and generosity are the exclusive possession 
of no one race or religion, 
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But it is the warning contained in the letter which 
is much the most important part of it. There is 
no doubt that there is a desire on the part of all 
sorts of Continental parties to exploit for their own 
purposes Indian visitors, especially if they happen to 
hold a position in the public life of India. It is there- 
fore a good thing to bear in mind the Shakespearian 
warning, “Give thine ear to every one, thy voice to 
none.” There must be on the part of Indian visitors 
an estimable desire to advertise the Indian cause by 
speaking to European audiences. It is as well however 
to know that exemplary self-restraint in everything 
will advertise the Indian cause much better than any 
amount of public speaking. Character is any day 
more eloquent than speech. 


Notes 
Wanted a Publicity Department for Khadi 


A correspondent writes to Sjt. Vithaldas Jerajani 
of the All-India Spinners’ Association Khadi Bhandar, 
Bombay: 

“I am thankful for the parcel along with your 
bill No. 307 dated 27-7-’28. It has given me full 
satisfaction and the clothes are admired by friends. 
I feel that the message of Khadi has reached only 
a small fraction of the people, and that in the 
matter of publicity, the movement lags behind even 
ordinary firms. Those who would like to purchase 
Khadi have got nothing for guidance as there is a 
very small number of shops in a province and 
that too does very little work in the way of 
publicity. I am sure money will not be wasted if 
you were to enlarge and illustrate your price list. 
The creation of a publicity department for Khadi 
will not be a superfluous thing. If and when you 
approve of this idea and action is taken thereon, 
I shall be glad to remit an amount of Rs. 100 as 
a contribution towards the fund required for the 
purpose, ”’ 

There is much truth in the correspondent’s charge. 
The All-India Spinners’ Association has concerned 
itself more with perfecting the internal organisation 
than with external effort such as advertisement, feeling 
that perfection of the internal organisation will be its 
own advertisement. The Association has therefore been 
chary of spending money on publicity work. But, if 
sufficient response is made by Khadi lovers towards the 
expense of publicity work, I have no doubt that the 
Council will glady take it up. Let it however be 
known that publicity work to be thorough is a costly 
affair. Generally, the cost of publicity is included in 
the price of the material advertised. The All-India 
Spinners’ Association has been averse thus to increasing 
‘the price of Khadi. It is therefore necessary that if 
the publicity work is to be organised, the cost should 
come from those who appreciate the virtue of Khadi 
and have the means of defraying it. If therefore there 
are others like the correspondent who will shoulder 
the burden of the publicity department, let them send 
me their contributions earmarked for the purpose. If 
sufficient response is not made and if the donors so 
desire, the donations will be refunded. 

The Spinning Wheel in Mysore State 


Sjt. Pujari of the All-India Spinners’ Association who 
is assisting the Mysore State authorities in organising 
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handspinning.in that State sends me a letter from 
which I extract the following information: 

“ The work was started on the Ist of November 
1927. The movement has gained stability. At the 
end of July last, 1,000 wheels were at work in 60 
villages, suppplying 52 looms; and the production 
for July amounted to Rs. 2,000.” 

Sjt. Pujari says: “I can assert from my experience 
of 9 months 

1. that a subsidiary cottage industry in these 
parts isa felt want; 

Z. that the tiny wheels supply that want as 
nothing else can; 

3. that it has been possible to do this thing 
because of State encouragement and because the 
Spinners and weavers are assured of a steady 
demand for their yarn and Khaddar; 

4. that given similar conditions in other parts 
of India, the same results should be obtained; 

5. that handspinning keeps the village revenue 
in constant circulation flowing from the raiyats’ 
cottages to the state and from the state to the 
ravyats; 

6. that it is the best method of utilising the 
free energy of the vast agricultural population 
which is now running to waste in the 6,85,000 
villages of India; 

7. and lastly, that handspinning adds to the 
daily earnings of the villager 3 pies per hour that 
he spends at the wheel, a by no means negligible 
addition to the earnings of a population whose 
income per head is estimated at not more than 
0-1-7 per day.” 

Sjt. Pujari adds: ‘“ What a blessing it would be if 
other states of India were to copy the noble example 
of the Mysore State.’ 

I echo the wish. 

Torture of Bullocks 

An English lady writes; 

“I am much distressed and perplexed by the 
habitual torture of bullocks by the inhabitants of 
this country, chiefly Hindus, who call themselves 
protectors of the cow! The sight of the dislocated 
mutilated tail joints of the overburdened creatures 
toiling along roads is one never to be forgotten by 
@ visitor to this country. The way the hands of 
the drivers, made filthy by Cruelty, grasp and 
twitch the very backbone of the shrinking creatures 
at the tail socket, when the tail itself is a broken 
twisted abomination, is a sight which brings shame 
on the Hindu religion. Can you do nothing through 
your paper Young India on behalf of these 
creatures, as also on behalf of the tormented fowls 
carried by the legs head down for miles to their 
destruction? I enclose a picture of English oxen 
at work. The Indian has adopted the motor car 
for himself, why not the harness for his bullocks 2” 
Whilst it is true that this fair visitor to India has 

indulged in a hasty generalisation by accusing the 
inhabitants of India of habitual torture of bullocks, 
—for it is not every inhabitant, not even every 
tenth man who ill uses bullocks,— there is no 
doubt that some drivers in the cities are guilty of 
the practice referred to in the letter, and there is no 
doubt also that the passer-by goes his way totally 
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oblivious of the tortu-e and there is truth too in the 
statement about the inhuman carrying of fowls. It is 
possible to say of us who talk about ahimsa that we 
strain at a gnat and easily swallow acamel. We 
would be agitated if a rabid dog was shot, but we are 
indifferent, if not willing witnesses to the cruelties 
such as are mentioned in the letter I have reproduced. 
We seem to think that we have fully carried out the 
doctrine of ahimsa so long as we do not actually kill. 
In my opinion, this is a travesty of ahimsa, Every 
act of injury to a living creature and every endorsement 
of such act by refraining from non-violent effort 
wherever possible to prevent it isa breach of ahimsa. 
Here there is work for religious organisations that 
would be faithful to their convictions to conduct a 
crusade against cruelties to lower animals practised in 
the cities. The change from the yoke to the harness 
is undoubtedly desirable. 


A Khaddar Clad High School 


Dr. P. B. Datta of Chittagong sends the following 
interesting report of a High School in which all boys 
and teachers have been using Khaddar for the last 
four years: 

“Durgapur High School (P. O. Bharadvajhat, 
Chittagong ) is in the district of Chittagong and 
is situated 40 miles North of the town of the same 
name. Durgapur is a fairly large village with an 
area of about three square miles and a population 
of nearly 3,500 souls. The school was started on 
the Ist of January, 1908 and was a successful 
institution from the very beginning. In 1912 a4 
Co-operative Credit Society was started in the 
village mainly through the efforts of the school 
teachers. This society has now a working capital 
of Rs. 29,000 (entirely subscribed by the local 
people ) and is one of the best managed rural 
Societies of Chittagong. 

“About the year 1922 a Khadi 
Organisation was started at Mahajanhat, about 7 
miles from Durgapur. A few months later Acharya 
Prafulla Chandra with Satish Babu of Khadi 
Pratishthan came to see it. Boys flocked to hear 
the Acharyadeva and caught their first inspiration 
of Khaddar. A small but sincere group of boys 
began to use Khaddar and a small Khaddar stdre= 
was started to supply their needs, Nearly ag 
year later (perhaps in 1923) Gandhiji with a 
large number of followers visited Mahajanhat 
Khadi Pratishthan and boys of Durgapur flocked 
to see and hear him. By this time the use of 
Khaddar had become almost universal amongst 
Durgapur schoolboys without apy compulsion 
whatever — teachers of course showing the way. 

“When the use of Khaddar became almost 
universal the Managing Committee stepped in to 
give the movement their official support. The use 
of Khaddar was made obligatory for students and 
teachers in the Managing Committee’s meeting of 
14th July, 1924. It was ordered that from 15th 
August, 1924 nothing but full Khaddar dress shall 
be allowed in the school. As all teachers and most 
Of the boys had already taken to Khaddar, the order 
really affected only a few boys. They also very 
soon adopted Khaddar and are wearing the same 
for the last four years. When the school sits at 
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11 a. m. it is a real pleasure to see three hundred 
boys trooping into school fully clad in Khaddar. 
Now after four years’ wearing ‘of Khadi we find 
that it has done no boy (or his parents) the slight- 
est harm but has done much positive good. Parents 
now do appreciate that the use of Khaddar has 
been on the whole economical and has curtailed a 
good deal of unnecessary expense. It has inculcated 
amongst the boys a sense of plain living and 
patriotism. Villages surrounding Durgapur constitute 
the most important Khaddar producing area in 
Bengal. There are branches of the Calcutta Khadi 
Pratishthan and Comilla Abhoy Ashram in the village 
itself besides several other Khadi organisations 
within a radius of six miles. 

“Agricultural activities of the school are also 
worth mentioning. A small experimental farm was 
attached to the school in 1919. Most of the boys 
come from cultivator families and therefore agricul- 
ture has been introduced in middle standards. It is 
also in contemplation to maintain a Goshala and 
a small workshop, but financial stringency stands 
in the way. The school is already under a heavy 
debt incurred for acquiring necessary lands for 
agricultural demonstration farms. 

“There are thousands of high schools all over 
India. What has been possible at Durgapur is 
surely possible in many other privately managed 
schools.’’ 


Berar in 1897 
Major R. V. Garrett writing in 1897 in his mono- 


graph on cotton fabrics in the Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts says: 


“Berar is famous for its cotton, but certainly 


not for its cotton fabrics, which are limited for 
the most part to common cloths of rough and 
inferior quality, and used by the poorer classes 
only?” (Pb) 


“ Spinning is carried on all over the provinces 
and is not confined to any particular castes or 
localities.” (P. 1) : 

“One woman cannot spin more than 1 Ib. of 
country yarn a week, the value of which is as. 8; 
about half this sum represents the intrinsic value 
of a week’s spinning. The work is, however, 
undertaken as affording domestic employment for 
the women during their leisure hours at home.” 
te 2 
What was true of Berar in 1897 is still more true 


now. For the infatuation for the sale of raw cotton 
grown in Berar is so great that the women have left 
the spinning wheel and there is not much handspun 
yarn woven in Berar. 
truly industrial, 
Berar except in the finished state of Khadi manu- 
factured in the cottages of the villagers without in 
any way interfering with their other occupations. 


Indeed if Berar could be made 
not a pound of cotton need leave 


Co-operative Khadi Purchase 
G. V. R. writes from Nagpur: 

When I read Mr. Nair’s article in the Khadi 
Patrika of April 28, it struck me that the campaign 
inaugurated by him can be successfully followed 
by the Railway employees. Immediately, I discussed 
this matter with some of the Railwaymen here 
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beiiterteesnted ee ; 
(both G.I. P and B. N: Rlys.) and they were 
equally well impressed with the advantages of the 
co-operative method. 


“We straight away started one club of 12 
members paying Rs. 2-8-0 each per month, thus 
ensuring a sale of Rs. 360 worth of Khadi in a 
year. We were not satisfied with this. We desired 
that many similar clubs should be started through- 
out the line and ere long all our Railwaymen, who 
now stand for the upliftment of labour, should 
take to Khadi. 


“With this object in view we preached the 
message of Khadi and its potentialities at our in- 
formal meetings with the result that within two 
months we have been able to organize 6 clubs as 
detailed below: 

1. 3 Clubs of 12 members 
Rs. 90 worth of Khadi per month. 

2. 1 Club of 10 members 
for Rs. 25 per month. 

3. 2 Clubs of 12 members 
Rs. 36 worth of Khadi. 

“This makes a total of Rs. 151 per month or 
Rs. 1,812 in a year. Two more clubs are under 
formation and will be functioning by the end of 
this month. 

“In our short experience of two months, we 
have found that apart from increasing the sale of 
Khadi this co-operative campaign brings together 
‘the employees in any establishment and greatly 
strengthens the spirit of co-operation and unionism 
of which much is being said today. ’’ 


each purchasing 
purchasing Khadi 


each _ purchasing 


An Acknowledgment 

Mr. Diwan A. Mehta brought a collection ( Rs. 270 ) 
made from among the Indian passengers on board s.s. 
Pilsna to be handed to me on the condition that if 
the Bardoli struggle was over the money should be 
utilised for some social work of my choice. I have 
earmarked the donation for untouchability work, and 
I thankfully make this acknowledgment here as it 
could not very well appear in the TBardoli fund 
collection list that is printed from week to week as 
supplement to Young India. 


M. K. G. 
The Moral Side of City Milk Supply 


Much has been said about the milk supply of 
Indian cities from the economic, sanitary and social 
point of view, but-the moral side has been entirely 
neglected. 

The milk trade is in the hands of 
poverty-stricken cily govals who have no conscienti- 
ous scruples about what they do. The only aim 
before them is to get as much money as possible. 


Nature has created milk in the udders of cows for 
their young ones and it is through -human efforts that 
the milk flow has increased to such. an extent that he 
can get surplus milk for his own use, but what do 
we find in the ordinary cow-stable? Mothers with 
half starved calves or whose calves have been killed 
by long starvation, so as to get as much milk as 
possible. To produce a good quantity of milk requires 
specjal energy on the part of the cow and this should 
be furnished in the form of extra rich food, but the 
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poor animal gets barely enough to keep body and soul 
together. The maltreatment and the abnormal ways 
of life the animal has to lead indicate how wrong it 
is to use this milk. There is always a cry amongst 
the farmers working round about big cities that the 
govals use the field crop of the poor farmer or 
some times cut away his crop for animal feeding. 
This is one of the reasons why ordinary farming is 
being given up gradually. The city people do not 
know that the milk they take is thus tainted with 
crime. 


Does the goval: really benefit in the end? Pro- 
bably not. The bulk of his income is snatched from 
him by the Ghanchi and the city milk dealer who is 
both money-leader and middleman and squeezes the 
last drop of blood from the goval. The Ghanchi 
manipulates the milk in more ways than one and the 
thing that reaches the customer is generally a dirty 
unwholesome, watery milk-like substance, 

Could this state of things be remedied and how? 
Let every consumer make it a point to get his supply 
only from an honest source. The extra cost will be 
more than balanced by the purity of milk. But the 
honest source has to be created. The rich people of 
the cities should band together and count no cost too 
great to get expert advice and Open one or more 
dairies where the rich and the poor can get pure milk 
on equal terms even as all get postage stamps on 
the same terms irrespective of their status. With a 
little philanthropy the problem is not beyond solution. 
The city people owe it to the babies, if to none else, 
that there is an abundant Supply of good and. cheap 
milk available for every baby in their cities. 

Y. M. Parnerkar 
Maganlal Gandhi Memorial Fund 
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Swami Shraddhanand 


Reminiscences 
( By C. F. Andrews ) 
xI* 

The time has at last come to bring this rambling 
series of reminiscences to an end. For the sea is 
calling me once again to distant lands, and it will not 
be possible for me to go on further with them, after 
I have started on my long journey to the West. 

To write them down, as a tribute of love, has 
given me peace of mind; and even though I am fully 
aware that they cannot afford an adequate picture, yet 
I sincerely hope that they may have been able to 
give a glimpse, at least, of Swami Shraddhanand’s 
generous character to those who were unacquainted 
with him. Also, I havea hope, that those, who knew 
him as a dear friend and loved him as I did, may 
recognise in what I have written some touch of his 
winning personality and may thus have had their own 
affectionate memories revived. 

All I can do, in conclusion, is to work out certain 
traits which made him so intensely human himself and 
so full of inspiration for mankind. 


To the very end of his life, his impetuous tempera- 
ment continually prevailed over his caution and prudence 
in worldly affairs. If anything was in his mind, it 
was bound to come out; for he was the soul of 
truthfulness, and entirely free from all tortuous 
methods of diplomacy. He had the bluntness and 
directness of the Punjab, and could not bear for a 
single moment to hide anything that was in his thoughts. 
This often brought him into opposition even with his 
best friends, but his heart was so full of generous 
charity, and so free from harbouring any bitterness, 
that the moment anything was explained and cleared 
up, no painful recollection remained behind. In this 
respect, his whole nature was child-like,— at one time, 
trusting, confiding; at another time, utterly depressed. 
He would pass from one extreme to the other very 
rapidly indeed. 

Such an active, buoyant nature was always difficult 
to control, where any compromise was needed owing 
to differences of opinion in public matters. Probably, 
in times of dispute, when arguing with other people, 
his abounding sense of humour helped more than 
anything else to restore the balance. He could laugh 
very heartily at himself; and this fine quality made him 
ready in the end to do justice to other people 
whom he had at first misjudged. It was a joy to see, 
at some critical moment, a broad smile come over 
his face, which showed at once that all bitterness 
was past and his innate good humour had returned, 
Then, with the swing of the pendulum that way, 
things would go forward and the deadlock would be 
averted. 

It followed from this, that a personal conversation 
was needed if any misunderstanding arose. For to 
carry on correspondence, without any touch of humour 
intervening, was the most certain. method of getting the 
controversial point still further involved. He was often 

* The previous articles of the series appeared in Young India 
of September 22, 1927, December 29, 1927, January 5, 1928, 


May 10, 1928, June 5 and 12, 1928, July 12 and 19, 1928 and 
August 9 and 23, 1928 respectively. 
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in such controversies, like a modern Don Quixote, 
gallantly tilting at windmills. An hour’s personal talk 
would do more than many letters to put things straight, 

In spite of all his absorption in political affairs, 
owing to his passionate love for his country and the 
critical times in which he lived, he was able to keep 
his simple, child-like faith in God unclouded and sincere. 
Each night and morning he gave up his whole time 
to meditation and worship. This kept him from sink- 
ing down to the level of the world. Nevertheless, the 
danger of such absorption in politics was always 
present, and his impetuous, generous, warm-hearted 
nature carried him along further than he intended to go. 

After be had become a Sannyasi, I regretted 
personally that he did not more and more completely 
retire from the world of politics. He would agree to 
this himself. Indeed, he was continually feeling his 
way in this direction, right up to the end. His one 
burning wish was to be entirely free to take up the 
struggle against untouchability, and to concentrate all 
his magnificent driving power on that issue alone. 
This, he felt, was his true call from God, and the 
true mission of the Arya Samaj. If he had been able 
to fulfill this desire of his heart, nothing, I believe, 
would have given him more inner spiritual satisfaction. 
There could also have been no greater service to his 
country. 

Of all the memorials that have been started, the 
fund for the removal of untouchability, that bears his 
name, appears to me most suitable. Since I was in 
South Africa at the time when his tragic death came, 
I have no clear idea how far these appeals in his 
memory have been advanced. But from my intimate 
knowledge of him, I can assert with fu!] assurance, 
that no other single cause in the whole world was so 
dear to his heart as the removal of untouchability. 

Much remains still to be said, and the painful 
inadequacy of my slight representation of his many- 
sided character has come home to me more clearly, 
while I have been writing these Jlast words. 
Nevertheless, I would desire to lay them at his feet, 
as a tribute of love, from one who was ever his 
brother and his friend. 


( Concluded ) 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XxI 


A Peep into the Ashram 


Before I proceed to describe the progress of the 
labour dispute it is essential) to have a peep 
into the Ashram. All the while I was in Champaran 
the Ashram was never out of my mind, and some- 
times. I used to pay it flying visits. 


At that time the Ashram was in Kochrab a small 
village near Ahmedabad. Plague broke out in this 
village, and I saw evident danger to the safety of the 
Ashram children. It was impossible to keep our- 
selves immune from the effects of the surrounding 
insanitation, however scrupulously we might observe 
the rules of cleanliness within the Ashram walls. We 
were not then equal either to getting the Kochrab 
people to observe these rules or to serving the 
village otherwise. 


Our ideal was to have the Ashram at a safe 
distance both from town and village, and yet ata 
manageable distance from either. And we were 
determined, some day, to settle on ground of our 
own, 


The plague I felt was sufficient notice to quit 
Kechrab. Sjt. Punjabhai WHirachand, a merchant in 
Ahmedabad, had come in close contact with the 
Ashram, and used to serve us in a number of matters 
with a pure and selfless spirit. He had a wide experi- 
ence of things in Ahmedabad and he volunteered to 
procure us suitable land. I went about with him 
north and south of Kochrab in search of land, and 
then suggested to him to find out a piece of land 
three or four miles to the north. He hit upon the 
present site. Its vicinity to the Sabarmati Central Jail 
was for mea special attraction. As jail-going was 
understood to be the normal lot of Satyagrahie, 
I liked this position. And I knew that the 
sites selected for jails have generally clean 
surroundings. 

In about eight days the sale was executed. There 
was no building on the land and no tree. But its 
situation on the bank of the river and its solitude were 
great_adyantages, 


We decided to start by living under canvas, and 


having a tin shed for a kitchen, till permanent houses 
were built. 


The Ashram had been slowly growing. We were 
now over forty souls, men, .vomen and children, 
having our meals at a common kitchen. The whole 
conception about the removal was mire, the execution 
was as usual left to Maganlal. 

Our difficulties, before we had permanent living 
accommodation, were great. The rains were impending 
and the provisions had to be got from the town four 
miles away. The ground which had been a waste 
was intested with snakes, and it was no small risk to 
live with little children under- such conditions. The 
general rule was not to kill the snakes, though I 
confess none of us had shed the fear of these reptiles, 
nor have we even now. 

The cule of not killing venomous reptiles has been 
practised for the most part at Phoenix, Tolstoy Farm 
and Sabarmati. At each of the places we had to 
settle on waste lands. We have had however no loss 
of life occasioned by snakebite. I see with the eye 
of faith in this circumstance the hand of the God of 
Mercy. Let no one cavil at this, saying that God can 
never be partial, and that He has no time to meddle 
with the humdrum affairs of men. I have no other 
Janguage to express the fact of the matter, to describe 
this uniform experience of mine. Human language 
can but imperfectly describe God's ways. I am sensible 
of the fact that they are indescribable and inscrutable. 
But if mortal man will dare to describe them, he has 
no better medium than his own inarticulate speech. 
Even if it be a superstition to believe that complete 
immunity from harm for twenty five years, in spite of a 
fairly regular practice of non-killing, is not a fortuitous 


accident but a grace of God, I should still hug that 
superstition. 


During the strike of the mill hands in Ahmedabad 
the foundation of the Ashram weaving shed was 
being laid. For the principal activity of the Ashram 
was then weaving. Spinning had not so far been 
possible for us. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 
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Help Utkal 


Sjt. Niranjan Patnaik who represents the All-India 
Spinners’ Association in Utkal writes a letter from 
which I take the following: 

“For some months past the selling work of 
the Utkal Branch of the All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion has not been quite satisfactory. Production 
work is going on quite well, the present rate of 
production being about Rs. 4,000 a month. At 
your suggestion we have started two new centres 
in the more distressed areas,—at Aul in Cuttack 
district and Tihidi in the Balasore district,—these 
two centres have now on their rolls nearly 300 
spinners and their yarn production up to date has 
come to nearly 9 maunds (1 maund=82 lbs.) most 
of which is 12s to 15s and some even 20s. The 
sales, however, are low. Last year we sold on an 
average Rs.2,741 per month; during the current 
year though we sold nearly Rs. 20,000 worth a few 
weeks before and during your visit to the province, 
there was a fall subsequent to that. That is, though 
the current year’s average monthly sale would be 
nearly Rs. 3,500, the sale during the last few months 
went down even below Rs. 2,000 per month. The 

- result is that our Khadi stock is now nearly 

Rs. 40,000. Last year our gross profit was 10.3 per 

cent., and our prices this year also are fixed on 

that basis. I take a typical variety of production 
and show below what relation the cost of production 
bears to sale price: 

“Shirting piece 10 yds. X 45 inches: This 
weighs 4 lbs. 28 tolas and contains about 26 threads 
per inch of 8s and 9s. 


1. Cost of cotton 5 lbs. Rs. 2-8-0 
2. Spinning wages (allowing reduction of 

24 tolas per 1b.) » 1-4-0 
3. Weaving wages @ 3 as. per yd. » 2-0-6 
4. Washing » 0-3-0 
5. Freights, from spinning centre up to 

sale depot (last year’s basis) ie ee 
Primary cost of production Rs, 6-4-2 
Sale price @ Re. 0-10-9 per yd. a: GIIG 


Difference Re. 0-7-4 


“This hardly allows an anna in the rupee for 
establishment charges of production centre, sale 
or for supervision. During your last visit to Utkal 
you asked us not to wotry over the question of 
sales but to put our energies solely in production 
work. I have requested the Secretary of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association to help us to sell our 
stock. If you consider that 
usefully be mentioned in the 
India kindly help us.” 
Having faith in Khadi and faith in the people I 

did tell Niranjan Babu during my Utkal tour cae 

that he should concentrate on production. It oe: 
possible to see those blank eyes of skeletons and ae : 
still when one had work for them. The r 
be surprised to learn that Utkal Khadi is n 
than Khadi from the other Provinces exce 
Gujarat. The reason is that 
more helpless than elsewhere, 


the matter might 
columns of Young 


eader will 
ot cheaper 
pt perhaps 
the people being 
every new intro- 


cost than it 
The tendency however is to 
efficiency and production 


duction carries more 
ordinary circumstances. 
bring down the prices as 
grow. Meanwhile appeal must be made to the 
philanthropy and patriotism of the people to take up 
this Khadi and thus help the paupers of Orissa. The 
analysis of cost given in the letter shows that the bulk 
of the money goes directly into the pockets of the 
poor people. Only Rs. 0-7-4 out of Rs.6-11-6 go 
towards part payment of overhead charges which too 
after all pay the middle class workers who man the 
Khadi service. Thus in Khadi production there is no 
overlapping. It means pure addition be it ever so 
slight to the wealth of the country and a fresh avenue 
of honourable employment for honest middle class 
young men without the ‘necessity of their having to 
pass through English schools and _ produce at least 
matriculation certificates if mot higher. There are 
two "ways of helping to clear the surplus stock, 
either by buying the Khadi for personal use or 
by paying a bounty’ towards’ reduction of 
the price of the. Khadi so that it could be sold at 
cheaper rates te poor local people. I hope those who 
understand the condition of Orissa and appreciate the 
value of Khadi in national economics will adopt one 
of the two courses suggested by me. The address of 
the head office of the Utkal Branch of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association is Swaraj Ashram, Berhampur, 


B. N. Ry. M. K. G. 


Notice to Buyers of Andhra Khadi 


The Committee appointed by the All-India Spinners’ 
Association for reorganisation of work and ensuring 
productién of genuine Pattusali and Velama Khadi 
in Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts have just 
submitted a scheme for the approval of the Asscciation. 
The public are hereby informed that pending the final 
decision of the Association in the matter, the certificates 
issued to the following institutions and individuals 
are now withdrawn: 

1. K. Chennamallayya, Khaddar Stores, Bhiri Singi- 
puram, Ganjam Dt. 

2. B. Narasanna, Khadi Velama Weaving Saugham, 
Bhiri Singipuram, Ganjam Dt. 

3. K. Gaddenna, Andhra Velama Weaving Society, 
Killam Makivalasa, Ganjam Dt. 

4. M. Virabhadra Sitaramarao, Pattusali 
Vastralayam, Bonthalakoduru, Chicacole Post. 

5. P. Vasantarao, Khadi Ashram Bonthalakoduru, 
Chicacole Post. 

6. P. Swamibabu, Gandhi Khaddar Vastralayam, 
Narasannapeta, Ganjam Dt. 

7. A. Sitaramaswamy, Khadi Weavers’ Association, 
Bonthalakoduru, Chicacole Post. 

8. D. Rajannareddy, Khaddar 
Melliaputti, Ganjam Dt. 

9. D. Surappadu, Pattusali Weaving Association, 
Bonthalakoduru, Chicacole Post. 

10. J. Kamesam, Andhra Patiusali Khadi Weaving 
Association, Ponduru, Vizagapatam Dt. 

11. D. B, Rama Dikshitylu, Dikshit Khaddar Stores, 
Vizianagaram, Vizagapatam Dt. 

12. V. Somalingam, Pattusali Khadi Sangham, 
Siripuram, Palakonda Taluk, Vizagapatam Dt, 


KONDA VENKATAPPAYYA 


Khadi 


Parishramam, 
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A Western Witness 


It is generally recognised now that the movement 
for the revival of the spinning wheel rests on the basic 
idea that it is pre-eminently suited to the genius of the 
nation which has through ages emphasised that peace 
and repose are supreme objectives rather than restlessness 
and that wealth does not consist in worldly goods but 
in spiritual riches that help to take man nearer every 
day to the Kingdom of God. In the beginning the 
movement was ridiculed as a retrogade one calculated 
to take the hands of the clock of the nation’s progress 
centuries backwards. The way in which the 
movement has progressed, as also the huge upheaval 
all the world over, has compelled men to revise their 
notions and the movement is now being discussed as 
@ serious proposition. That epoch-making book The 
Economics of Khaddar has contributed in no small 
measure to accelerate the change in the attitude. For 
those who are still sitting on the fence, one may adduce 
more argument to help their conviction. 


In a refreshing chapter of his book Ancient Rome 
and Modern America, Mr. Ferrero the author examines 
the essential difference between the modern civilisation 
and .its parent the classical civilisation of the Greco- 
Roman world. Whereas, he argues, the modern is a 
machine-civilisation, the Greco-Roman (as for the 
matter of that all ancient civilisation) never gave a 
thought to the vaunted technical elaborations of the 
present times. And he proceeds to examine the 
causes which are deep-seated. ‘‘ Why,” he asks, “ did 
the ancients invent and construct so few machines 
and hold in such fear the few they had? Why did 
they wish the hand of man to be the principal and 
the most powerful among the instruments’. of 
production?’’ It was not, he answers, because of 
the inferiority of the ancients in this branch, nor 
bécause of the scientific ignorance of the ancients. 
“The ancients abstained from inventing and construc- 
ting machines, not from lack of knowledge, but from 
lack of will. . . . While our civilisation tends in 
the main to multiply the needs and the consumption 
of man, so as to quicken production as much as 
possible, the ancient civilisation tended to limit man’s 
needs and consumption, to hold up to esteem and 
imitation customs of simplicity and parsimony which 
involved a reduction in consumption, and therefore in 
production.’’ In short, because the ancients valued 
art and simplicity of life more than extravagance and 
luxury, ‘‘art occupied in the ancient world the 
position which science occupies in modern civilisation. 
It was not a refined luxury of the few, but an 
elementary and universal necessity. . . .In those 
times, the requirement was that everything, down to 
the household utensils, even of the most modest 
description and destined for the use of the poorer 
classes, be inspired with a breath of beauty.” 


The other reason why the ancients discarded the 
machine was that they were not consumed like the 
modern man by the passion of increasing their wants 
and satisfying them. “No century ever witnessed the 
realisation of the miracle of abundance in a more 
matvellous way. But the quality of the things suffers 
in Consequence. The ugliness and the crude vulgarity 
of so many objects, which in much poorer times had 


‘abundance 


an elegance and a beauty which have now vanished, 
are the price we pay for the abundance of our times. 

Machinery, driven by steam or electricity, has 
the advantage of speed over the hand of man. . «+ . 
But the hand of man,— that living and mind-inspired 
machine,— if it cannot compete with machines of iron 
for speed, is alone capable of imparting to things that 
perfection, that grace, that excellence, which is different 
from, but perhaps more intense than, that afforded by 
easy ‘and coarse abundance.”’ 


The third reason the author mentions is that of the 
intense desire of the ancients for quietude and peace. 
All the wealth and power and luxury dulls men’s 
minds and makes them hunger for more and still more. 
“A dull sense of disquietude vexes men’s minds. Man 
is not yet content.’ “‘Speaking more’ generally we 
might say that in the anciént civilisation the dominant 
principle was quality, in the modern civilisation 
on the other hand _ quantity. . The ancient 
civilisation tended, so to speak, towards eternity, towards 
the manufacture of things which, if not eternal in the 
precise meaning of the word, should last a long time, 
should conquer the ages, and should succeed in convey- 
ing to distant posterity a supreme image of their 
past existence. In very truth, after numberless 
catastrophes and pillagings, the material remains of 
ancient civilisations, which are piously preserved to 
this day, are numerous. Our age produces in great 
quantities, but may be not a single one of the build- 
ings and material objects produced by it in such 
can hope to conquer the ages. Everything 
is precarious, ephemeral, destined to live a few months 
or a few years; destined to a premature death from 
the very first hour of its birth.” 


And what is the implication of the seeming 
abundance ? The author has noi examined the 
question. But it has been examined over and over 
again—superfluous production on the one hand, unemploy- 
ment, starvation and misery on the other hand. The 
argument of better art, of quality rather than quantity, 
of quietude rather than restlessness may, however, not 
appeal to aJjl. But for the spinning wheel the argument 
of hunger of the starving millions overshadows all 
other arguments and compels the conviction of those 
who may brush aside the other arguments as 
sentimental. The author has overlooked this supreme 
aspect of the matter, viz., that in ancient times the 
poverty, hunger and want of which we hear every day 
of our lives were unheard of, because of the very 
reason that there was no superfluous abundance in 
those days. But the illustration from the Roman 
history that he has cited at the beginning of the 
chapter sums up the main argument most forcibly. 
“Suetonius recounts,’ we are told, “that one day a 
man presented himself to the Emperor Vespasian, and 
showed him the models of a machine, thanks to which 
the Emperor could have finished off the construction 
of certain of his great public works with fewer 
labourers an® at a great saving of expense. Vespasian 
was full of praise for the man’s ingenuity, and 
recompensed him with a sum of money; but he 
subsequently had the model destroyed, saying that he 
did not wish to have any machines which would 
cause his people to go hungry. We may not have 
in these days a far-sighted and sympathetic Vespasian, 
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but we have certainly eyes to see the things before 
us — poverty and starvation which, unless they are 
remedied properly and betimes, are sure to bring in 
their train chaos. M. D. 
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After Lucknow 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The most brilliant victory achieved at Lucknow 
following as it does closely on the heels of Bardoli 
makes a happy conjunction of events. Pandit Motilalji 
is today the proudest man in India and has every reason 
to be so. But even he could have done nothing if 
every one had not conspired to make the proceedings 
a success. It would have been easy for the Hindus 
or the Musalmans to block the way. The Sikhs could 
have done likewise.. But no one had the heart to 
destroy the patient labours of the Nehru Committee. 
Little wonder that Pandit Malaviyaji the irrepressible 
optimist said that Swaraj would be attained in 1930. 

The honours for the happy result must however 
be shared with Pandit Nehru by Dr. Ansari. His 
invisible help was much greater than his visible 
and tactful guidance of the proceedings at Lucknow. 
He was ever at the beck and call of the Nehru 
Committee. He used all his unrivalled influence 
with the Musalmans in disarming their Opposition, 
Hindus could not resist his transparent honesty and 
equally transparent nationalism. The Liberals led by 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru lent a weight to the Conference 
which it would otherwise have lacked. I join Dr. Besant 
in her wish that they would re-enter the National 
organisation. They need not lose their identity even 
as the Hindu and Musalman organisations do not lose 
theirs. 

The mention of the Liberals brings us to the 
future work. There is still much diplomatic work to 
be done. But more than the diplomatic work is that 
of forging the sanction. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
truly observed that whether it was Dominion Status 
or Independence, a proper sanction would be necessary 
if the national demand was to be enforced. Bardoli 
has shown the way, if the sanction has to be non: 
violent. The Congress creed has non-violence as its 
integral part. There is no denying the fact that non- 
violence had receded in the background before Bardoli. 
But even as the Nehru report has made a unanimous 
demand possible, SBardoli has brought back the 
vanishing faith in non-violence. 

If then we are sure of the sanction, 
worry whether Swaraj 
Status or Independence. 


we need not 
is otherwise spelt Dominion 
Dominion Status can easily 
become more than Independence, if we have sanction 
to back it. Independence can easily become a farce 
if it lacks sanction. What is in a name 
the reality? A rose smells just as sweet 
know it by that name or any other, [ 
make up our minds as to whether 

violence or violence and let the rank 
for the sanction in real €arnest even a 
must work at constitution making, 


if we have 
whether you 
-et us therefore 
it is to be non- 
and file work 
s the diplomats 


Ahimsa in Education 


[ For some time past Gandhiji has been following 
the practice of giving weekly talks to the students of 
the Gujarat Vidyapith. He used on these occasions to 
invite questions from students and teachers which he 
would answer. Before their interrogatories could be 
exhausted, however, he had to take up the reading of 
Hind Swaraj with them at their request. But as some 
of the questions received by him are of general 
interest he proposes to deal with them in the pages 
of Navajivan. The substance of one is given below. 


M. D.] 


One of the questions put to me was as follows: 


“The moment one begins to talk of ahimsa, 
a series of trifling questions are mooted, ¢. 8.» 
whether it is permissible to kill dogs, tigers and 
wolves, snakes, lice, etc., and whether one may eat 
brinjals or potatoes. Or else the questioner engages 
in a disputation over the question of maintaining 
an army or of offering armed resistance. Nobody 
seems to trouble to inquire how the principle of 
ahimsa should be worked out as part of education. 
Will you kindly shed some light on this 
question ?”” 


This is not a new problem. It has been discussed 
threadbare in these columns off and on in one shape 
or another. But I know that I have not succeeded in 
making it absolutely clear to my readers. The task, 
I am afraid, is beyond my capacity. But I should be 
thankful if I could succeed in contributing somewhat 
to its solution. 


The introductory part of the question shows that 
questions betraying a narrow outlook are often put. 
By unnecessarily exercising ourselves over conundrums 
about the justifiability of man’s killing creatures and 
animals of a lower order, we often seem to forget our 
primary duties. Every one of us is not faced every 
day with the question of killing obnoxious animals. 
Most of us have not developed courage and love 
enough to practice ahimsa with regard to dangerous 
reptiles. We do not destroy the vipers of ill-will and 
anger in our own bosom, but we dare to raise futile 
discussions about the propriety of killing obnoxious 
creatures and we thus move in a vicious circle. We 
fail in the primary duty and lay the unction to our 
souls that we are refraining from killing obnoxious 
life. One who desires to practice ahimsa must for 
the time being forget all about snakes etc. Let him 
not worry if he cannot avoid killing them, but try for 
all he is worth to overcome the anger and ill-will of 
men by his patient endeavour as a first step toward 
cultivating universal love. 


Abjure brinjals or potatoes by all means, if you 
will, but do not for heaven’s sake begin to feel 
yourself self-righteous or flatter yourself that you are 
practising @himsa on that account. The very idea is 
enough to make one blush. Ahimsa is not a mere 
matter of dietetics, it transcends it. What a man eats 
or drinks matters little; it is the self-denial, the self- 
restraint behind it that matters. By all means practise 
as much restraint in the choice of the articles of 
your diet as you like. The restraint is commendable, 
even necessary, but it touches only the fringe 
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of ahimsa. A man may allow himself a wide 


latitude in the matter of diet and yet may be a 
personification of ahimsa and compel our homage, if 
his heart overflows with love and melts at another's 
woe, and has been purged of all passions. On the 
other hand a man always overscrupulous in diet is an 
utter stranger to ahimsa and a pitiful wretch, if he 


is a slave to selfishness and passions and is hard of 
heart. 


Whether India should have an army or not, whether 
Or not one may offer armed resistance to Govern- 
ment,—these are momentous questions that we shall 
have to solve one day. The Congress has in its creed 
already furnished an answer to them in part. But 
important as these questions are, they do not much 
concern the man in the street, they do not touch the 
aspect of ahimsa with which an_ educationist or a 
student is concerned. Ahimsa in relation to the life 
of a student stands quite apart from these questions 
of high politics. Ahimsa in education must have an 
obvious bearing on the mutual relations of the students. 
Where the whole atmosphere is redolent with the 
pure fragrance of ahimsa, boys and girls studying 
together will live like brothers and sisters, in freedom 
and yet in self-imposed restraint; the students will 
be bound to the teachers in ties of filial love, mutual 
respect and mutual trust. This pure atmosphere will 
of itself be a continual object-lesson in ahimsa. The 
students brought up in such an atmosphere will always 
distinguish themselves by their charity and breadth 
of view, and a special talent for service. Social evils 
will cease to present any difficulty to them, the very 
intensity of their love being enough to burn out those 
evils, For instance the very idea of child-marriage will] 
appear repugnant to them. They will not even think of 
penalising the parents of brides by demanding dowries 
from them. And how dare they after marriage regard 
their wives as chattel or simply a means of gratifying 
their lust? How will a young man brought up 
in such an envirouwent of ahimsa ever think of 
fighting a brother of his own or a different faith ? 
At any rate no one will think of calling himself 
a votary of ahimsa and do all or any of these 
things. 


To sum up. ene is @ weapon of matchless 


potency. It is the summum bonum of life. It is an 
attribute of the brave, in fact it is their all. 
It does not come within reach of the coward. 


It is no wooden or lifeless dogma, but a living and 
a life-giving force. It is the special attribute of the 
soul. That is why it has been described as the 
highest dharma (law)._\In the hands of the educationist 
therefore it ought to take the form of the purest love 
ever fresh, an ever gushing spring of life expressing 
itself in every act. Ill-will cannot stand in its presence. 
The sun of ahimsa carries all the hosts of darkness 
such as hatred, anger and malice before himself, 
Ahimsa in education shines clear and far and can no 
more be hidden, even as the sun cannot be hidden by 
any means. One may be sure that when the Vidyapith 
is filled with the atmosphere of this ahimsa, its 
students will no more be troubled by puzzling 
conundrums. 


* 


(Translated from Navajivan ) 


Limits of Satyagraha 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A correspondent impatient to stop the marriages of 
aged men with young girls writes: 

“This evil requires drastic remedies. Twenty- 
five young men of character should form themselves 
into a band of Satyagrahis, proceed to the place of 
the marriage eight or ten days before the event and 
plead with both the parties, with the heads of the 
caste organisation, and with all concerned. They 
should parade the streets with suitable placards 
condemning such marriages and produce an atmo- 
sphere of opposition to the proposed marriage. They 
should persuade the people of the town or village 
to declare a peaceful boycott against the parties to 
the marriage, and court arrest or whatever other 
punishment that comes to them. 

“Thus the Satyagrahi band would soon become 
a power in the locality, and these marriages would 
be a thing of the past.” 

The suggestion looks attractive, but I am afraid 
it cannot be of use on more than one occasion. 
Where lust and cupidity join hands the slaughter of 
the innocents becomes almost impossible to avoid. 
As soon as lustful old candidates for brides and the 
greedy parents get scent of the invasion of the 
Satyagrahi band, they will evade the band by 
performing the wedding secretly, and they will find 
enough priests and wedding guests to help them 
in the ceremony. The readers of WNavyajivan may 
be aware of an incident that happened some time ago. 
The old man in that case feigned contrition, and 
successfully threw dust into the eyes of all bya hollow 
public apology. The reformers were delighted, but before 
they had finished congratulating themselves the old 
man managed to get secretly married. What happened 
in one case may happen in many cases. We _ should 
therefore devise other means to grapple with the evil. 
I have an idea that it may be easier to reach the greedy 
father of the bride than the slave of his lust. There 
is a great necessity for cultivating public opinion in 
the matter. The parents who readily sell away their 
girls, out of cupidity, should be sought out and pleaded 
with, and caste organisations should be persuaded to 
pass resolutions condemning such marriages. Evidently 
such reforms cannot be carried out all at once by the 
same band in large areas. Their field must needs be 
circumscribed. A Satyagrahi band in Cape Comorin 
will not be able to prevent a monstrous marriage in 
Kashmir. The reformers will have therefore to recognise 
their limitations. We may not attempt the impossible. 

Love and ahimsa are matchless in their effect, 
But in their play there is no fuss, show, noise 
or placards. They presuppose self-confidence which 
in its turn presupposes self-purification. Men of 
stainless character and self-purification will easily 
inspire confidence and automatically purify the atmo- 
sphere around them. I have long believed that social 
reform is a tougher business than political reform. 
The atmosphere is ready for the latter, people are 
interested in it, and there is an impression abroad that 
it is possible without self-purification. On the other 
hand people have little interest in social reform, the 
result of agitation does not appear to be striking, 
and there is little room for congratulations and 
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addresses. The social reformers will have therefore to 
plod on for some time, hold themselves in peace, and 
be satisfied with apparently small results. 

I may here throw outa practical suggestion. The 
most effective means of creating an atmosphere against 
the marriages of aged persons with young girls is to 
create public opinion against the actual marriage and 
to set in motion a peaceful social boycott against the 
aged bridegroom and the greedy father of the bride. 


If a successful boycott can be carried out.even in 
one single instance, parents will hesitate to sell their 
daughters and old men will hesitate to run after young 
brides. 


It will not be easy to wean lustful old men from 
their lust. They may be therefore induced to marry 
old widows, if they must marry. In Europe old men 
easily seek out old widows. 


In conclusion, we must be clear about our objective 
in opposing these marriages. It cannot be our object 
to wean old men from their lust; if it is we will have 
first to deal with lustful young men. But that is a tall 
order. Our objective can be only to save young girls 
from the clutches of lustful old. men and the cupidity 
of their parents. The reformer must’ therefore address 
himself to carrying ona crusade against the sale of 
brides. It is the bride’s parents who have to be 
reached. Let the Satyagrahi therefore chalk out the 
field of his activities, have a census of all girls of a 
marriageable age living in that area, let him get into 
touch with their parents, and awaken them to a sense 
of their duty towards their daughters. 

Let not the reformer go outside these limits if he 
wants to achieve success. The scheme proposed in 
the correspondent’s letter easily transgresses these limits. 


( Translated from Navajivan by M.D.) 
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Man or Mammon ? 


The True Capital and the False 
(By Sir Daniel M. Hamilton ) 
III 


What then is the way out of the darkness into 
the light of a better day? The road lies by way of 
Scotland, where money was (until crippled by the 
English Gold Reserve Bank Act of 1844) the servant 
of man, not his master. The Scottish Credit System 
is explained thus in Mr. Dunning Macleod’s Elements 
of Banking: 

“We have now to describe a species of credit 
invented in Scotland, to which the marvellous progress 
and prosperity of that country is mainly due. 

“The Bank of Scotland began to issue £ 1 notes 
about the beginning of the last century. In 1727 
another bank was founded named the Royal Bank. In 
the very contracted sphere of Scottish commerce at 
that time, there were not sufficient commercial bills to 
exhaust the credit of the banks. They had, as it were, 
a superfluity of crédit on hand, and the Royal Bank 
devised a new means of getting it into circulation, 

“It agreed, on receiving sufficient guarantees, to 
open or create credits in favour of respectable and 
trustworthy persons. 

“A cash credit is therefore simply a drawing account, 
created in favour of a customer, upon which he may 
operate in precisely the same manner as on a common 
drawing account; the only difference being, that 
instead of receiving interest upon the daily balance * 
to his credit, as is very commonly the custom in 
Scotland, he pays interest on the daily balance at his 
debit. It is thus an inverse drawing account. 

“All these advances are made exclusively in the 
Bank’s own notes, and they are not made on the basis 
of any previous transaction. 

“Cash credits are applicable to a totally different 
class of transactions from those which give rise to 
bills of exchange, and we will now explain their nature 
more fully. 

“Almost every young man commencing business in 
Scotland does it by means of a cash credit. A young 
solicitor, for instance, in England must have a very 
considerable amount of ready money to begin business 
with any ease to himself, as he is expected to make 
disbursements before he can get in payments from 
his clients. But in Scotland this is done by means of 
a cash credit which is guaranteed by his friends. 

“These credits are granted to all classes of society, 
to the poor as freely as to the rich. Everything 
depends upon character. Young men in the humblest 
walks of life inspire their friends with confidence in 
their steadiness and judgment, and they become sureties 
for them on a cash credit. This is exactly the same 
thing as money to them, and they then have the 
means placed within their reach of rising to any extent 
to which their abilities and industry permit them. 

“It was in this manner that the prodigious progress 
in agriculture was made in Scotland. ‘There were 
immense quantities of reclaimable land, and abundance 
of unemployed people, but no capital or money to set 
their industry in motion. Seeing. this state of matters 
the banks opened branches in numerous parts of the 
country, and sent down boxes of £1 notes and granted 
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cash credits to the farmers. These notes were universally 
received as readily as coin. The farmers made their 
purchases and paid wages with them, and immense 
tracts of barren land were changed into fertile cornfields. 
Now these £1 notes were not a substitute for any specie; 
they did not supersede or displace any previously 
existing money; they were a pure addition to the 
existing money; they were, in fact, exactly equivalent 
to the creation of so much gold. 

“Commerce and agriculture therefore received their 
prodigious stimulus from these cash credits. But they 
were of equal use in a public point of view. Almost 


all the great public works of every description were 
created by means of these cash credits. One witness 
Stated that the Forth and Clyde Canal was executed by 
means of a cash credit of £ 40,000 granted by the 
Royal Bank. And in exactly a similar way, whenever 
any other great public works are to be done, such as 
roads, bridges, canals, railways, docks, etc., the invariable 
course is to obtain a large cash credit at one of the banks. 

“All these marvellous results, which have raised 
Scotland from the lowest state of barbarism up to her 
present proud position in the space of 150 years, are 
the children of pure CREDIT. It is no exaggeration 
whatever, but a melancholy truth, that at the period of 
the Revolution, 1688, and the establishment of the Bank 
of Scotland, that country, partly owing to such a series 
of disasters as cannot be paralleled in the history of 
any other independent nation, and partly Owing to its 
position in the very outskirts of the civilized world, 
and far removed from the humanizing influence of 
commerce, divided in fact, into two nations, aliens in 
blood and language, was the most utterly barbarous, 
savage and lawless kingdom in Europe. And it is 
equally undeniable that the two great causes of her 
rapid rise in civilization and wealth have been her 
systems of national education and banking. Her system 
of banking has been of infinitely greater service to her 
than mines of gold and silver. Mines of the precious 
metals. would probably have demoralized her people. 
But her banking system has tended immensely to call 
forth every manly virtue. In the character of her own 
people, in their steadiness, their integrity, their honour, 
Scotland has found wealth infinitely more beneficial to 
her than the mines of Mexico and Peru. 

“Now, we observe that these cash credits which 
have produced such marvellous results are not . based 
upon any previous operations, nor upon the transfer 
of commodities already in existence. They are created 
for the express purpose of creating or forming future 
products, which would either have no existence at all 
but for them, or, at all events, they would have been 
deferred for a very long period, until solid money 
could have been obtained to produce them. Thus we 
have an enormous mass of exchangeable property (the 
£1 notes) created by the mere will of the bank and 
its customers, which produces all the effects of solid 
gold and silver; and when it has done its work, it 
vanishes again into nothing, at the will of the same 
persons who called it into existence. 

“Hence we see that the mere will of man has 
created vast masses of wealth out of nothing, and then 
DECREATED them into nothing, which, having served 
their purpose, after a time were 

“Melted into air, into thin air, ’ 
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“But their solid results have by no means faded 
like the baseless fabric of a vision, leaving not a rack 
behind. On the contrary, their solid results have been 
her far-famed agriculture; the manufactures of Glasgow 
and Paisley; the unrivalled steamships of the Clyde; 
great public works of all sorts—canals, railways, roads, 
bridges; and poor young men converted into princely 
merchants. "’ 

(To be continued ) 
Our Panjrapols 

Out of the many ways in which improvement of 
Indian cattle could be taken on hand, the re-organisation 
of existing panjrapols is one that claims attention. When 
India was rich in cattle and the struggle for existence 
was not so bitter these institutions had only to care 
for the sick and the old, but now as the times have 
changed the work of these institutions does not lie in 
merely tending the diseased cattle but it must 
increasingly lie in the direction of improving the 
breed of cattle. 

It is now an admitted fact that the best way to 
protect the cow is to raise her productive power both 
in milk and in draft. Panjrapols can do this easily. 
They have all the needed facilities like capital and 


public sympathy. What they lack is scientific 
knowledge. 
Panjrapols always maintain a large number of 


animals of varying grades. A breeding herd could 
easily be made up from these by carefully selecting 
the cows and by mating them to well-bred bulls. Of the 
male progeny the very best calves should be raised 
for breeding and could be sent out for village cattle 
improvement. As far as possible the bulls in the 
village where these bulls are to be sent should be 
castrated or brought over to the banjrapols to die a 
natural death so that they may not reproduce their 
kind. Other male calves of panjrapols not needed 
for breeding should be castrated and sold out as 
bullocks. The well-bred females should be gradually 
added to the herd to raise the standard of efficiency, 
In case a panjrapol does not possess good stock 
good cows could be secured from big cities where 
generally dry animals are sent out to slaughter-houses. 
All the animals that are not up to the required standard 
and are found to be unfit for reproduction should be 
kept aside and their breeding stopped. These are to 
be maintained till they die a natural death. 


When the milk standard of the breeding herd is 
raised to such an extent that the cows produce more 
milk than their calves need, a dairy should be established 
for the production of cheap and pure milk. This will 
add to the income of the panjrapol and will go a long 
way to make it self-supporting. 


With enough land and plenty of rich manure in 
the form of cowdung, urine, bones, etc., one could 
easily grow rich and cheap fodder and thus can keep 
the stock in a good condition. With the reduction of 
grazing areas and the rise in the prices of lands, 
fodder growing has to be taken up by every panjrapol. 

In some places a good lot of animal energy in the 
form of bullocks etc. is wasted, which could also be 
well utilised. The existing ‘grazing areas also need a 
deal of improvement to produce more food at a lesser 
cost. Again with the breaking out of famines in any 
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locality the rush of cattle increases towards the panjra- 
pols. So the panjrapols should take to storing of 
large amounts of fodder that could be used during such 
seasons. A part of it may also be sold at reasonable 
tates to other people who cannot purchase fodder at 
very high cost. This will be of immense use to 
the local cattle keepers. There is no reason why an 
institution that has sufficient capital and rich grass 
barns cannot take this work on hand with ease. 

The services of a skilled veterinary hand and a good 
stock of medicines will greatly add to the comforts of 
the live stock. The surgeon’s services should also be 
lent to the public, 

The carcases of animals that die in the panjrapols 
should be sent to a tannery, which can easily be main- 
tained by the central panjrapol. 

It is well known that the working of these charitable 
concerns is in the hands of mahajans who have neither 
time nor energy to look into the details of management. 
On the other hand unemployment amongst educated 
youths is increasing every day. These two classes 
should cooperate together to make panjrapols efficient 
institutions for cattle preservation and improvement. 
The youths have no doubt to receive the necessary 
training. 

What is wanted then is enterprise and right line of 
work, and let us hope that trustees of panjrapols will 
realise their responsibility. Y. M. Parnerkar 


Our Poverty 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It is to be hoped that the reader has followed the 
carefully and ably written articles of Prof.C. N. 
Vakil which he recently contributed to this journal on 
the problem of India’s poverty. Prof.Sam Higginbottom 
sent me a circular letter propounding the following 
four questions; 

I, What are the tests of poverty? 

I], Whether India is richer or poorer today than 25 
years ago or a longer period? 

IlJ. Is poverty in India general or confined to 
particular groups ? 

IV. Causes and remedies. 

As a layman I could but give my evidence on the 
questions without carrying conviction to a critic. I 
therefore had the important and pertinent questions 
circulated among economist friends with a request to 
answer them in some detail if they could make time 
for the purpose. Prof. Vakil promptly responded with 
the articles to which I have drawn attention. The series 
is really not concluded. When I came upon the 
last chapter dealing with the remedies, I observed 
that it admitted of re-writing with a view to fuller and 
more accurate treatment. I am. now trying to 
induce Prof. Vakil to re-write the chapter if he 
can possibly find the time and has the inclination. 
If he does send me anything the reader may expect 
a further instalment. Meanwhile he may regard the 
series as concluded. 

The articles show clearly and I venture to think 
conclusively that India is poorer today than 25 years 
or a longer period ago and that the poverty is general 
and not confined to groups. Prof. Vakil has applied 
two tests for proving his proposition. He has shown 
that though during the past 40 years our average in- 
come has increased in the ratio of 1 to 2.74 (and he 


has accepted top figures in every case) the cost of 
living has increased in the ratio of 1 to 3.78, in other 
words we are poorer today to the extent of 2/7 than 
we were 40 years ago. He then examines the 
population figures and arrives at the same conclusion 
by showing that whilst the population has increased 
the capacity for coping with the increase has not only 
not kept pace with the increase but has probably 
deteriorated. 


Prof. Vakil has ennumerated the following six 


causes for this growing poverty: 


1. Not enough work for the vast mass of the agri- 
cultural population during the off season. 

2. The social system which imposes the burden 
upon One person of supporting a large family. 

3, The presence of a large number of able-bodied 
beggars miscalled sadhus. 

4, Enervating climate. 

5. Resignation to fate and consequent want of 
determination to fight against poverty. . 

6. Faulty educational system. 

Whilst these are contributory causes of more Or 
less value, with the exception of the first none seems 
to me to go to the root of the matter. There is no 
doubt enough in the chapters to show that foreign 
exploitation of India is a cause of poverty. But in 
collecting the causes the Professor has evidently felt 
some delicacy about mentioning what is obviously a 
primary cause. This exploitation is a hydra-headed 
monster taking a variety of shapes to suit given 
occasions. The marine, the military, the currency, 
the railway and the revenue policy of the foreign 
Government is directed deliberately to promote an 
exploitation such as the world has never before 
witnessed. Poverty of India will never be removed so 
long as the exploitation continues unabated. Even the 
spinning wheel or any other subsidiary occupation 
that may be provided for the millions of peasantry 
will bring only partial relief, if the terrible drain as 
Dadabhai Naoroji called it is not stopped. He, 
therefore, who would explore the remedies for removing 


poverty has to tackle first the question of stopping the 
eontinuous drain. 
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K. D. Nayak, 0-5-0; Hirji Shamji, Rambahadur, 2; Kishore Narayan, 0-4-0; 
0-10-6; D. Kara, 0-10-6; S. J. Patel, Akshayavatsinh, 0-4-0; Rampratap Thakur, 
0-10-6; Petkar & Co, 0-10-6; 1. A. 0-4-0; Venidatta, 0-4-0; Mahesh Babu, 1; 
Sekdat, 1-1-0; R. Durlabhbhai, 1-1-0; Radhevallabh Dalal, 2; Munishvarprasad, 
Rika Hari, 0-10-0; P. D. Patel, 0-10-3; - Mohan Dhovi, 1; Nathuni Dhovi, 1; 
G. M. Patel, 1-1-0; V. Morar, 0-5-3; Sudishta Narayan, 1; Vachchu Dhovi, 2; 
Nayak & Patel, 1-1-0; D 5 Rama & Co., Sukesar Dhovi, 1; Jagesar Dhovi, 0-8-0; 
1-10-0; P. R. Vaghmaria, 1-1-0; M. Sadgurudas, 2; Gopali Dhovi, 1: Vahe- 
‘Durlabh, 1-1-0; Hira Moar, 1-1-0; viharilal, 2; Fakira Dhovi, 1; Giridhar Babu, 
Jivanbhai, 1-1-0; K. Lakshmidas, 1-1-0; 0-8-0; Raghunandan Ray, 0-4-0; Narayan 
Adamji Esmail, 1-10-6; M. H. Fulat, Dhovi, 2; Eka Sarkari Karmachari, 1; Jaglal 
1-1-0; Shekh Mahomed, 1-1-0;: Juvalie Chaudhari, 1; Less expenses, 1-5-0. 
& Co., i140; R. K. Patel, 0-11-0; B. M. Collections by Bardoli Satyagraha 
Patel, O-10-6; Nathu Naran, 0-11-0; Cacisnittes eee Ras d 
; ete ‘ gh Kshemanan 
Chunilal Trivedi, 1-0-0; R. P. Nichha Rawat cro Wes 
Purushottam, 1-10-0; Jeram Fakir, 0-5-0; 
Purushottam Hari, 0-10-6; Naran Fakir, BES oe Cee nanee : 
6-5-0; D. Phikha, 0-5-0; Naran Dayaram, Jagjivandas Jethalal Pluinber LGombay 5-0-0 
0-10-3; Lakshman Naran, 1-1-0; Magan 2nd Instalment of the Bardoli Satyagraha 
Moti, 0-5-3; R. Gosai, 1-1-0; Haribhai, Fund, Manager Brahmadesh Rangoon  172-0-0 
0-5-3; ~F. Mahomed, 1-0-0; Hasan Vrajbiharilal, through 
Mahomed, 0-5-0; Bhikha Ahmed, 0-5-0; Govind Vallabh Pant. Talital 51-0-0 
Mahomed Sale, 0-5-0; Ibrahim Lambat, Collections by the Young Men’s 
0-2-6; Akuji Hasan, 0-5-0; Nanji Rana, Association, through M. R. 
0-10-6; P. Jadavji, 0-10-6; R. Giga, Krishnaswami Dombivali 5-6-0 
0-10-0; K. Pangarkar & Co., 0-10-6; ‘Six Jain friends’ through Chamanlal 
The balance paid by R. M. Patel. i Shah Fovien ba bu 51-4-0 
_ Collections by citizens of Larkhana, Madhavbhai Manorbhai Patel Gondiya —_25-0-0 
through B. K. Kevalramani Larkana 50-0-O0 Mantri, Hindu Sabha Kayamori 34-8-0 
A sympathiser, 10; Ram B. Motvani, 5; Collections through B. M. Patel —_Jesselton 18-0-0 
P. S. Tolani, 5; A sympathiser, 5; A V. K. S. Iyer,15; C. P. Patel, 3. 
sympathiser, 3; Das Manik & Co., 2; Two Collections through D. G. Chikate Daryapur —_30-10-0 
ae ee ee ee ee Maneklal M. Oza Bhurkunda 52-14-0 
Govindram, 1; Eight sympathisers ( each Collections through 5S. 
rupee one),’8; Parashram-Chetanram, 0-10-0; Rajgopalrao Vizagapattam 6-0-0 
Three sympathigers (each annas eight ), Orpad Mauktik Seva Mandal 
1-8-0; Four sympathisers (each annas through Harisukh Harilal Orpad 8-13-0 
five), 1-4-0; Two sympathisers, (each A Parsi, ‘through Manilal Kunvarji Bombay 0-8-0 
annas four), 0-8-0. B. H. Go¥asiya, through K. G. Zala Anabalva 10-9-6 
Edisababa 52-0-0 K. G. Zala . 10-9-6 
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AMCUNTS RECEIVED AT THE ASHRAM 


Previously acknowledged 


in Young India of 23-8-1928 


Collections through Jagannath P. Bhadrak 


Purushottam Jhina, 10; Haridas Lakshmi- 
das and others, 5-4-0; Tansukrai Surajmal, 
5; Narayandas Ramchandra, 5; Mulichand 
Hiralal, 5; Shivjiram Lakshminarayan, 5; 
Ramchandra Biharilal, 5; Pannalal Guru- 
mukbrai, 5;  Jutharam Ramprasad, 5; 
Ranchhod Anandji, 4; Nishamani Devi, 5; 
Adikanda Sahu, 3; Bishambhardayal Gopal 
Saha, 3: Balabaksh Chunilal, 3; Ramkumar 
Dajranglal, 3; Ramnarayan Dhansukhrai, ph 
Banshidhar Kanhaialal, 3; A gentleman, 2; 
Madhusudan Sen, 2; Kusha Pushti, 2; 
Ratilal Haridas & Co., 2; Kisanlal Jagannath, 
2; Manicharan Sahu, 2; Madhabanande Sahu, 
1-8-0; Abhiram Sahu, 1; Padmanabha 
Sen, 1; Dattahari Sahu, 1; Daityari Nandi, 1; 
Uttama Devi 2; Bhagavan Sahu, 1; 
Niamat Khan, 0-8-0; Anand Sahu, 0-8-0; 
Padan Sahu, 0-8-0; Krishnachandra Sen, 
0-8-0; Mahomed Hanif, 0-8-0; Hari 
Sahu, 0-8-0; Daityari Sahu, 0-4-0; 
Abdul Majid, 0-4-0; Govind Sahu, 0-4-0; 
Durlabh Sahu, 0-4-0; Nanda Sahu, 0-4-0; 


Rs. 81,048-4-6 


105-0-0 


Mukerji, 1; Bhavani Pd., 2; Daya Kishan 
Gunjoor, 7; Gupta Dan, 1; Bishwan--Lall 
Arroda, 5; Shambhu Nath, 1; Ram Nath, 
2; Kamta Pd., 2; Yaqub Husain, 1; Sarjoo 
Sharan Ram Bharosa, 2; Yougendra Deo, 
10; Shyam Narain, 2; Devi Din, 2: 
Mahabir Pd., 1; Sukh Nandan Pd., 1: 
Durga Pd., 1; Raoti Pd. 2; Ram Ratan 
Lall, 1; Ram Raghubir Lall Kapur, 5; 
Ram Raghubir Lall Agarwal, 5; Gulam 
Husain, 1; Sundar Shyam, 2; Nanak Pd., 
0-8-0; Ram Jas Lall, 0-4-0; Ram Pratap, 
0-2-0; Rudhi Mal, 0-8-0; Gur Pd. Pandey, 
1; Gupta Dan, 1; Lall Behari Singh, 2; 
Naresh Singh, 4; Kishan Nath Koul, 1; 
Girja Pd., 1; Shri Ram, 2; Raj Bahadur, 1; 
Bindhyeshvari Pd., 1; Balbhadra Sahai, 1; 
Sidheshvri Pd., 1; Nripendra Nath Dutt, 
2; Uma Pd. Pandey, 1; Raghu Nath Pd., 
1; Harish Chandra, 2; Manbodh Gosain, 
0-8-0; Lallen Ji, O-8-0; Kalka Pd., 1; 
Karta Ram, 1; Gupta Dan, 1; Gupta Dan, 
0-6-0. Less money order commission 
& postage, 1-3-0; sent by first instal- 
ment, 50-0-0. 


From Samaj Mandal 


September 6, 1928 
Ne 


Abhi Sahu, 034-0; Udia Bewa, 0-2-0 
Krishna Sahu, 0-2-0; 


? 


Kripasindhu 


Mistri, 1; Ballav Das Bisram, 1; Abdul- 


mansoor Alikhan, 1; 
Charges, 0-8-0, 
Chunilal Mitha Sheth 
Navabai T. 
Narayan Bhatt and friends Nagpur 
Collections through General Secretary 
Landholders’ Association 
P. M. Naadra 
Hanumanrai 


Less 


Masoori 
Karachi 


Mercara 
Rajavadu 
Calcutta 
Collections through Ramayan Prasad Aranagar 
Collections through Rang Madhav 
Tankaria 
Kashmirilal. Gupta 
Thakur Ram Harshasinh 
Suryadatta Devanagari H. School 
A S. Mallepa Poona 


Collections through Ram Svarap Orai 
Through Shrotriya Datt Purushottam Bijnore 


Raipur 
Tolu 
Katava 


Postal 


32-0-0 
20-0-0 
25-0-0 


25-0-0 

3-8-0 
11-0-0 
10-8-0 


36-7-0 
2-0-U 
1-0-0 

61-4-0 

48-0-0 

54-8-0 

11-0-0 


Gupta Dan, 4; Darshan Dayal, 2; Har 
Svarup, 1; Jagannath Prasad, 3; Dhani 


Ramaji, 1, 


2nd instalment from Town Cong. 
Com. through Devi Din Faizabad 
Ganga Charan, 


55-9-0 


4; Jai Jai Ram, ¥ 


Gupta Dan, 1; Ayodhya Prasad Agarval, 2: 


Gupta Dan, 


1; Lakshmi Narain, 1; Raja 


Ram Mishra, 1; Haridaya Narayan, 1; Guru 


Sharan Dass 


Dhoun, 
all, 1; 


Ram Lall * Gupta, 1: N. K, 


10; Ram Sumagh 


throngh Purushottam Liladhar Thanga 1,000-0-0 
From a gentleman through Acharya 

Kriplani 300-0-0 
Rashtriya Vidyapith Hyderabad (Sindh) 100-0-0 
Collections through Uttamehand 

Jivansing Hyderabad 955-13-2 
Collections through Ishvarsing Ludhiana 31-0-0 
Collections through Nagindas 

Gokuldas Modi Porbandar 27-8-0 
L. B. Koti Bhandara 10-0-0 
Radhe Govind Simla 6-0-0 
Arjun Jogmal Navada 5-0-0 
Govind Charan = 3-0-0 
A friend Ambala 35-0-0 
Collections through Satvalekarji Aundh 120-0-0 
Collections through Secretary 

Meerut Jain Kumar Sabha Meerut 4-8-0 
Collected by V. Venkat 

Krishnaiyer Madras 2-0-0 
Through Jasvantrai Ratilal Baroda 125-0-0 
J. K. Maharaj Kobe 10-0-0 
Collections through 

Sada Rang Tanvat Navapura 31-8-0 
Collections by Brajmohan Lal Bareilly 86-10-6 
P. K. Nair Feroke  100-0-0 
Govardhanji :-& Mulchandji Dhulia 40-0-0 
Collected by S. B. Patel Fiji 1,000-0—1 


Rs. 85,545-~0-3 


The total of the Bardoli tund acknowledged in 
Young India 23-8~'28 should have been Rs. 81,048~4-6 


instead of 81,023-4-6, 


My Attitude Towards War 
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Single copy As. 
Subscription One year Rs. 

Six months Rs. 
12s. $ 
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Foreign Rs. 7, 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XXII 


The Fast 

For the first two weeks the mill hands exhibited 
great courage and self-restraint and daily held monster 
meetings. On these occasions I used to remind them 
of their pledge and they would shout back tome the 
assurance that they would rather die than break their 
word. 

But at last they began to show signs of flagging. 
Just as physical weakness in men manifests itself in 
irascibility their attitude towards the  blacklegs 
became more and more menacing as the strike seemed 
to weaken, and I began to fear an outbreak of 
rowdyism on their part. 
daily’ meetings also began to dwindle by degrees and 
despondency and despair were ‘writ large’ on the 
faces of .those who did attend. Finally the 
information was brought to me that the strikers 
had begun to totter. I felt deeply troubled and 
set to thinking furiously as to what my duty was 
in the circumstances. I had had experience of a 
gigantic strike in South Africa but the situation that 
confronted me here was different. The mill hands 
had taken the pledge at’ my suggestion. They had 
repeated it before ‘me day after day and the very idea 
that they might now go back upon it was to me 
inconceivable. Was it pride or was it my love for 
the labourers and my passionate regard for truth that 
was at the back of this feeling,— who can say? 

One morning, — it was at a mill hands’ meeting— 
while I was still groping and unable to see my way 
clearly, the light came to me. Unbidden and all by 
themselves the words came to my lips: ‘ Unless the 
strikers rally,’ I declared to the meeting, ‘and continue 
the strike till a settlement is reached, or till they 
leave the mills altogether, I will not touch any food.’ 

The labourers were thunderstruck. Tears began 
to course down Anasuyaben’s cheeks. The labourers 
broke out, ‘Not you but we shall fast. It would 
be monstrous if you were to fast. Please forgive us 


for our lapse, we will now remain faithful to our 
pledge to the end.’ 
“There is no need for you to fast,’ I replied. 


‘It*would be enough if you could remain true to 
your pledge, As you know we are without funds and 


The attendance at their 


we do not want to continue our strike by living on 
public charity. You should therefore try to eke out 
a bare existence by some kind of labour so that you 
may be able to remain unconcerned no matter how 
long the strike may continue. As for my fast it will be 
broken only after the strike is settled. ’ ; 

In the meantime Vallabhbhai was trying to find 
some employment for the strikers under the Munici- 
pality, but there was not much hope of success there. 
Maganlal Gandhi suggested that as we needed sand 
for filling the foundation of our weaving school in the 
Ashram a number of them might be employed for 
that purpose. The labourers welcomed the proposal. 
Anasuyaben led the way with a basket on her head and 
soon an endless stream of labourers carrying baskets of 
sand on their heads could be seen issuing out of the 
hollow of the river-bed. It was a sight worth seeing. 
The labourers felt themselves infused with a new 
strength and it became difficult to cope with the task 
of paying out wages to them. 


My fast was not free from a grave defect. For, as 
I have already mentioned in a previous chapter, I 
enjoyed very close and cordial relations with the mill- 
Owners, and my fast could not but affect their decision. 
As a Satyagrahi I knew that I might not fast against 
them but. ought to leave them free to be influenced 
by the mill hands’ strike alone. My fast was not under- 
taken on account of any lapse of the mill-owners, but 


that of the labourers in which, as their representative, 


I felt I had a share. With the mill-owners, I could 
only plead; to fast against them would amount to 
coercion. Yet inspite of my knowledge that my fast 
was bound to, as in fact it did, put pressure upon 
them, I felt I could not help it. The duty to under- 
take it seemed to me to be clear. 


I tried to set the mill-owners at ease. “ There is 
not the slightest necessity for you to withdraw froim 
your position,” I said to them. But they received my 
words coldly and even flung keen, delicate bits of 
sarcasm at me as indeed they had a perfeet right 
to do. 

The principal man at the back of the mill-owners’ 
unbending attitude towards the strike was Sheth 
Ambalal. His resolute will and transparent sincerity 
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were wonderful and captured my heart. It was a 
pleasure to be pitched against him, The strain 


produced by my fast upon the opposition of which 
he was the head cut me therefore to the quick, 
And then, Saraladevi, his wife was attached to me with 
the affection of a bload-sister and I could not bear to 
see her anguish on account of my action, 

Anasuyaben and a number of other friends and 
labourers shared the fast with me on the first day. 
But after some difficulty I was able to dissuade 
them from continuing it further. 

The net result of it all was that an atmosphere of 
good will was created all round. The hearts of the 
mill-owners were touched and they set about discovering 
some means for a_ settlement. Anasuyaben’s house 
became the venue of their discussions. Sjt. Anandshankar 
Dhruva intervened and was in the end appointed as 
arbitrator, and the strike was called off after I had 
fasted only for three days. The mill-owners comme- 
morated the event by distributing sweets among the 
labourers and thus a settlement was reached after 21 
days’ strike. / 

At the meeting held to celebrate the settlement both 
the mill-owners and the Commissioner were present. 
The advice which the latter gave to the mill hands on 
this occasion was: ‘You should always act as 
Mr.Gandhi advises you.’ Almost immediately after 
these events I had to engage ina tussle with this very 
gentleman. But circumstances were changed and he 
had changed with the circumstances. He now set 
about warning the Patidars of Kheda against following 
my advice ! 

I must not close this chapter without noting here 
an incident, as amusing as it was pathetic. It happened 
in connection with the distribution of sweets. The 
mill-owners had ordered a very large quantity and it 
was a problem how to distribute it among the 
thousands of labourers. It was decided that it would 
be the fittest thing to distribute it in the open 
beneath the very tree under which the pledge had 
been taken, especially as it would have been extremely 
inconvenient to assemble them all together 
other place. 

In my simplicity I had taken it for granted that 
the men who had observed strict discipline for full 
21 days would without any difficulty be able to remain 
standing in an orderly manner while the Sweets were 
being distributed and not make an impatient scramble 
for them. But when it came ‘to the test, all the 
methods that were tried for making the distribution 
failed. Again and again their ranks would break into 
confusion after distribution had proceeded for a couple 
of minutes. The leaders of the mill hands tried their 
best to restore order but in vain. The confusion, the 
crush and the scramble at last became so great that anile 
an amount of ‘the sweets was spoiled by being trampled 
under foot and the attempt to distribute them in the 
open had finally to be given up. With difficulty we 
succeeded in taking away the remaining sweets to 
Sheth Ambalal’s bungalow in Mirzapur. The sweets 
were distributed comfortably the next day within th 
compound of that bungalow. 

The comic side of this incident is obvious but the 
pathetic side bears mention. 
revealed the fact that the 
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Ahmedabad, having got scent of the sweets that were 
to be distributed under the Ek-Tek tree, had repair- 
ed thither in large numbers and it ws their huagry 
scramble for the sweets that had created all the confusion 
and disorder, 

-The grinding poverty and starvation with which 
our country is afflicted is such, that it drives more 
and more men every year into the ranks of the beggars 
whose desperate struggle for bread renders them 
insensible to all feelings of decency and self-respect, 
And our philanthropists, instead of providing work 
for them, and insisting on their working for bread, 


give them alms. 
( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 


Cow Service Association (late A. I. C. P. A.) 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 


Valji Govindji Desai Sabarmati Rs. 5-0-0 


Rajkumar Tevari Kamasin 6-0-0 
Velji Lakhamsi Napu Bombay 10-0-0 
Dahyabhai Galalbhai Patel Sisodra 25-0-0 
Nagindas Amulakhrai Bombay 10-00 
Puribai Sabarmati 10-0-0 
Maganlal Talaksi Shah Wadhwan 10-0-0 
Hiramal Hasamal Karachi 25-0-0 
Devakidevi Nainital 5-0-0 
Kumari Savitri a 5-0-0 
Hemchand Ramji Bombay 10-0-0 
Jethalal Ramji es 10-0-0 
Jagubhai Jethalal x 10-0-0 
Gulabchand Jethalal e 10-0-0 
Kamalabehn Jethalal <s 10-0-0 
Chhotalal Hargovinddas a 10-0-0 
Chandulal Mahasukhbhai Shah Miangam-Karjan 10-0-0 
‘ Bharatavasi ' Karachi 10-0-0 
Chandulal Sarabhai Modi Bombay 10-0-0 
Vaijnath Kedia Calcutta 10-0-0 
Mannulal Gupta Drug: 10-0-0 
Jamnadas Gandabhai Bombay 10-0-6 
Gulabdas Motiram < 10-0-0 
Maneklal Amulakhrai Ea 10-0-0 
Kumari Bachubehn Liladhar a 25-0-0 
Keshavlal Bhogilal Mehta Khambhat 10-0-0 
Bhimji Vaijnath Joshi Wadhwan 10-0-0 
Ramachandra Poddar Calcutta 10-0-0 
Thaumalla Khatumalla Karachi 5-0-0 
Eka Grihastha Bhavnagar 10-0-0 
P. Hargovinddas and Co. Durban 20-0-0 
Ratilal Mohanlal Trivedi Ahmedabad 5-0-0 
Chandulal Mahasukhram Shah Sarar 5-0-0 
Rameshvar Jhavermalla Dhulia 60-0-0 
Yashvantprasad Hariprasad Desai Bombay 10-—0-0 
In mem. Gangabehn Patel Sabarmati 5-0-0 
G. S. Sane Banda 3-2-0 
Mahavirprasad Poddar Gorakhpur 10-0-0 

Total Rs. 439-2-9 

Autobiography 


Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing and postage., 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s. 
or $3: post free, } 
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Man or Mammon ? 
The True Capital and the False 


(By Sir Daniel M. Hamilton) 
IV 


Like the Scotland of 150 years ago, India is starving 
for money, but she need starve no longer. If the poor 
Scottish banks of those days, with the assets of only 
a few shareholders behind them, could manufacture all 
- the money required to regenerate Scotland, the 
Government of India, with the entire property of 320 
millions of people behind it, can manufacture all the 
money required to send India on het way rejoicing. 
Let me repeat, however, that it is not money which 
regenerates a nation, but the labour of men’s souls 
and bodies, their hands and heads: this is the real 
working capital of all nations, and “the fund” of 
Adam Smith, which supplies all the necessaries and 
conveniences of life. Money is only the instrument 
which sets the man agoing, the real capital being the 
man himself. A bank does not create credit; it 
only monetises the credit or trust and labour which 
live in the man who borrows. Money is merely the 
instrument for switching on the productive power— 
the real capital which enriches a nation—Man 
himself. 

As Mr. Gandhi, like myself, is deeply interested in 
‘the preservation of village life and the handloom, he 
may be interested in hearing how the development of 
the linen handloom industry led to the development of 
banking throughout Great Britain. The story here 
given is taken from Graham’s History of the £1 
note. 

“So deep had been the poverty of Scotland 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, and 
so small the amount of accumulated wealth, that 
even their proverbial honesty could scarcely have 
ameliorated the condition of our ancestors, had the 
note issue not stepped in to occupy the place of 
capital. Ignorant as they may have been of the 
modern philosophy of paper money, the Scotsmen 
of the eighteenth century keenly appreciated the 
opportunities which their banks placed in their way. 
Their credits through their notes were to them 
capital, not currency merely, but a fund of capital 
with which they could buy and sell and realise a 
profit on their transactions. Conveniently enough, 
notes did serve as a currency, but their primary 
nature, in the opinion of the time was that of 
capital. . . - 

“With the battle of Culloden, the hopes of 
the Jacobites were crushed for ever. Immediately 
afterwards, the King was approached by the Dukes 
of Queensberry and Argyle, the Earls of Lauderdale 
and Glencairn, Lord Provost John Coutts, the banker, 
and other notables, for the purpose of obtaining a 
charter for a new company, to be established for 
the encouragement of the linen trade. The time 
was thought opportune, as ‘it was considered to 
be of much importance, with a view to tranquilise 
the country, and eall forth its resources, that the 
attention of the Scottish people should be directed 

* to the advantages to be derived from trading and 
manufacturing enterprise.” It was anticipated that, 
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as 
by affording the direct encouragement of a Govern. 
ment institution to the linen manufacture, it would 
become the great staple manufacture of Scotland, 
and would provide ample employment for the 
population; while extensive markets for the produce 
of this labour would be found within the United 
Kingdom and in the Colonies then chiefly supplied 
with linen from Germany. 

“A charter was granted, dated 5th July, 1746, 
in which the capital was stated at £100,000,- of 
which only £50,000 was to be subscribed for; the 
company having power, in addition to dealing directly 
in linen, to do everything that might conduce to 
the promoting and carrying on of the linen 
manufacture, under the name of the British Linen 
Company. 

“The new bank began business in Tweedale 
Court, in the High Street, and its first years and 
its manner of business are deeply interesting, for 
in them was laid that widespread system of branches 
which has given such an impulse to banking in 
Scotland. It is largely owing to the branch system 
that the poverty-stricken Scotland of 1700 has now 
£ 100,000,000 lodged in her banks, and it was by 
means of the note issue, the one pound note 
issue—that these branches were established and 
maintained. How often it is that the greatest 
advances in human knowledge are made by outsiders, 
who have not been trained in, nor had connecticn 
with, the particular profession which their genius 
has advanced. The sunburst of discovery and 
invention that marked the period 1750 to 1800 
witnessed many examples of this fact. The spinning 
frame was invented in 1767 by Richard Arkwright, 
a poor barber. In 1760, James Watt, a maker of 
mathematical instruments, was beginning those 
experiments with steam which have revolutionised 
the world; and the originators of the plan whereby 
note issues, deposits and cash credits were to 
receive the widest extension were the partners of a 
linen company. Before any idea of banking was 
entertained, extensive correspondence was _ held 
throughout Scotland with the weaving industries. 
Weaving was then chiefly carried on by the lower 
orders, who, having little or no capital, were only 
too glad to work for the new company. In a very 
short time accounts were opened by men in every 
portion of the land from Shetland to London. 
Material was supplied to the workmen, who were 
paid for their labour on returning the manufactured 
goods. In this way the need of small amounts of 
capital by a vast number of individuals was 
satisfactorily met. Gradually, as industries gave 
hopes of success, new agencies were opened. By 
these means the Bank laid its foundations broadly 
and securely in such a manner that temporary 
pressure at one point might be relieved by support 
given at others. By its branch system the British 
Linen Company attained a circulation of its notes 
unknown to any of the other banks, a_ position 
which in 1845 gave it the advantage of having the 
largest authorised circulation of any bank in Scotland, 
at which time £1 notesformed 73 per cent. of the 
cntire issue of £ 3,000,000. ” 


(To be continued ) 
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My Attitude Towards War 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Rev. B. de Ligt has written in a French journal 
called Evolution a long open letter to me. He has 
favoured me with a translation of it. The open letter 
strongly criticises my participation in the Boer War 
and then the Great War of 1914 and invites me _ to 
explain my conduct in the light of ahimsa. Other 
friends too have put the same question. I have 
attempted to give the explanation more than once in 
these columns. 

There is no defence for my conduct weighed only 
in the scales of ahimsa, I draw no distinction between 
those who wield the weapons of destruction and those 
who do red-cross work. Both participate in war and 
advance its cause. Both are guilty of the crime of 
war. But even after introspection during all these 
years, I feel that in the circumstances in which I found 
myself I was bound to adopt the course I did both 
during the Boer War and the Great European War 
and for that matter the so called Zulu ‘ Rebellion’ of 
Natal in 1906. 

Life is governed by a multitude of forces. It 
would be stooth sailing, if one could determine the 
course of one’s actions only by one general principle 
whose application at a given moment was too obvious 
to need even & moment's reflection, But I cannot 
recall a single act which could be so easily determined. 

Being a confirmed war resister I have never given 
myself training in the use of destructive weapons in 
spite of opportunities to take such training. It was 
perhaps thus that I escaped direct destruction of human 
life. But so long as I lived under a system of 
Government based on force and voluntarily partook of 
the many facilities and privileges it created for me, 
1 was bound to help that Government to the extent 
of my ability when it was engaged in a war unless 
I non-cooperated with that Government and renounced 
to the utmost of my capacity the privileges it 
offered me, ; 

. Let me take an iliustration. I am & member 
of an institution which holds a few acres of land 
whose crops are in imminent peril from monkeys. I 
believe in the sacredness of all life and hence I regard 
it as a breach of ahimsa to inflict any injury on the 
monkeys. But I do not hesitate to instigate and direct 
@n attack on the monkeys in order to save the crops. 
1 would like to avoid this evil, | can avoid it by 
leaving or breaking up the institution. I do not do so 
because I do not expect to be able to find a society 
where there will be no agriculture and therefore no 
oie = some life. In fear and trembling, in 
ne pa penance, I therefore participate in the 
injury inflicted on the monkeys, hoping some day 
to find a way out. 

Even so did I participate in the three acts of war, 
I could not, it would be madness for me to sever my 
connection with the society to which I belong, 
ch aan I paces no thought of non- 

Overnment, My position 


regarding that Government is totally different today and 
hence I should not voluntarily participate in its wars 
and I should risk imprisonment and even the gallows 
if I was forced to take up arms or otherwise take part 
in its military operations. 

But that still does not solve the riddle. If there 
was a national Government, whilst I shoud not take 
any direct part in any war I can conceive occasions 
when it would be my duty to vote for the military 
training of those who wish to take it. For I know 
that all its members do not believe in non-violence to 
the extent I do. It is not possible to make a person 
or a society non-violent by compulsion. 

Non-violence works in a most mysterious manner. 
Often a man’s actions defy analysis in terms of 
non-violence; equally often his actions may wear the 
appearance of violence when he is absolutely non- 
violent in the highest sense of the term and is subse- 
quently found so to be. All I can then claim for 
my conduct is that it was, in the instances cited, 
actuated in the interests of non-violence. There was 
no thought of sordid national or other interest. I do 
not believe in the promotion of national or any 
other interest at the sacrifice of some other interest. 

I may not carry my argument any further. Language 
at best is but a poor vehicle for expressing one’s 
thoughts in full. For me non-violence is not a mere 
philosophical principle. It is the rule and the breath 
of my life. I know I fail often, sometimes consciously, 
more often unconsciously. It is a matter not of the 
intellect but of the heart. True guidance comes by 
constant waiting upon God, by utmost humility, self- 
abnegation, by being ever ready to sacrifice one’s 


self. Its practice requires fearlessness and courage ‘of 
the highest order. I am painfully aware of my 
failings. 


But the Light. within me is steady and clear. 
There is no escape for any of us save through truth 
and non-violence. I know that war is wrong, is an 
unmitigated evil. I know too that it has got to go. 
I firmly believe that freedom won through bloodshed 
or fraud is no freedom. Would that all the acts alleged 
against me were found to be wholly indefensible rather 
than that by any act of mine.non-violence was held to 
be compromised ot that I was ever thought to be in 
favour of violence or untruth in any shape of form, 
Not violence, not untruth but non-violence, Truth is 
the law of our being. 


Condonatien in South Africa 

South Africa Indian Congress sends me the follow- 
ing cable: 

“Would-be condonees who were unable to 
leave India by the last boat may cable Comasia, 

( telegraphic address of Commissioner of Asiatics ) 

Pretoria intention of applying for condonation giving 

registration domicile or identity certificate number 

before thirtieth September. Please give wide news- 
paper publicity throughout India.” 

This cable was sent to the press as soon as it 
was received. Only those who are covered by the 
scheme published in these columns may cable the 
particulars asked. I would strongly dissuade others 
from spending good money uselessly. 

M. K. G. 
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On Tolstoy’s Birthday 


Tolstoy lives and will live not because of the 


monumental works of art that he has left 
us, but because through whatever he has done 
or written, he has held aloft for all time the never- 


fading light of Truth. To a critic who scrutinises 
the pages of his life, it looks like a stupendous 
failure, possibly a huge shipwreck. But the thing 
that survived the shipwreck was Truth and _ his 
ever-wakeful pursuit of Truth — “the heroine of my 
writings, she whom I love with all the forces of my 
being, she who always was, is, and will be beautiful, 
is Truth.” In a sense his life was one unending 
misery, an unbroken tide of resalutions broken, of 
hopes unfulfilled. ‘‘ Eternal Being! Let a single man 
tell me, if he dare: I was better than that man!” 
he exclaims and yet coupled with this humility was 
in him that defiance which can spring only out of a 
relentless pursuit of Truth: “I say it loudly and 
fearlessly: Whosoever could believe me a dishonest 
man is himself a man to be suppressed’ — an epitaph 
that should satisfy most ambitious of us. Even his 
failures arose out of his quenchless pursuit of Truth, 
because he never shrank from the conclusions that 
rigorous logic, which in other words was rigorous 
devotion to truth, brought him to. At the end of all 
his great works, What shall We do Then? or Kreutzer 
Sonata, he might have said as he said in the Epilogue 
to the latter work, “My own cqnclusions terrified me 
at first, and I was tempted to reject them.” But the 
conviction always rings clear in every page of his books 


as of his life: ‘It was impossible for me to refuse to 
hear the voice of my reason and my conscience.’ 


It may not be inappropriate, on the day when 
multitudes of people aré thinking of him, to take an 
excerpt or two from some of his pages written with his 
heart’s blood, and live with them for a quiet moment: 

“What do I want? To live with God, according 
to His Will, with Him. What is wanted for that? 
One thing only is wanted: To preserve the talent 
given to me, my soul, given to me not only to preserve 
but to make it grow. I know for myself what is 
needed: to keep what is animal in me in purity, what 
ts human in humility, and what is divine in love. 
What is wanted for preserving purity? Privations, 
privations of every sort. Humility? Humiliation. 
Love? The hostility of men. When and how:am I 
to keep my purity without privations, my humility 
without humiliation, and my love without hostility ? 
‘And if you love those that love you, that is not love, 
but love ye your enemiés, love ye that bate you.’ 
One sorrow approaches humiliation and hostility, and 
these thoughts have revived me. Another sorrow is 
ptivation, suffering — the very thing that is needed for 
the growth of the soul. That is how one must look at it.’’ 

Or take this leaf from a letter written just before 
his death: ‘You ask whether I like the life in which I 
find myself. No. I don’t like it. I don’t like it because 
I am living with my own people in luxury, while there 
are poverty and want around me, and I cannot help 
the poverty and want. For this I do not like my life. 
I like it in that it is in my power to act, and that I 
can act, and that I do act in the measure of my strength 

*in accordance with the teaching of Christ, to love God 
and my neighbour. To love God is to love the perfection 
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of goodness. and to approach it as far as one can. 
To love one’s neighbour is to love all people alike as 
one’s brothers and sisters. It is this, and this alone, 
that I am striving for, and since little by little, however 
poorly, Iam approaching it, I do not grieve, but only 
rejoice. You ask me too, if I rejoice, at what do I 
rejoice, and what joy do I expect? I rejoice that I 
can carry out to the measure of my strength the task 
set me by my Master; to work for the setting up of 
that Kingdom of God to which we are all striving.” 


And as I think of Tolstoy, I think of a kindred 
spirit, who throughout his brief life on earth tried 
“to carry out to the measure of his strength the task 
set him by his Master, ’’ with as quenchless a pursuit 
of Truth as the great veteran, and possibly with a 
greater measure of success. I mean, of course, 
Maganlal Gandhi, who, had he been in the flesh, would 
have blushed at, and remonstrated against, being 
mentioned in the same breath as Tolstoy. And as I 
think of him, I have before me a letter written by 
him which I must share with the readers of Young 
India, a letter which is so wonderfully reminiscent 
of Tolstoy and which like most of the master artist’s 
letters would 

“arouse the sensual from their sleep 
Of death, and win the vacant and the vain 
To noble raptures. ”’ 

Here is the letter: 

“I have gone through the same ordeal as you, 
though circumstances were more favourable. But I can 
easily put myself in your position. What I say is not 
by way of advice, but is a leaf from my experience, 
which might save one like you from shipwreck. 

“Man ought not to assume that woman is inferior 
to him, It behoves him to adore her. It is only 
that attitude of mind that purges our heart of passion. 
Man when he is swayed by passion forgets the wretched 
plight to which he is reduced. But woman understands 
him, and allows herself to be affected by his poiseless- 
ness. Before a man who retains his poise and is not 
swayed by passion she responds without fail to his 
purity. Woman is by nature passive, man _ active. 
It is man who uttered the calumny that woman is the 
root of all evil; on the contrary, it is we men who 
are the root of evil and if we root the evil out of 
our hearts there is no fear. 

“If you have the courage to* plead with your wife, 
ask her to abjure all ornaments, coloured and gaudy 
clothes. If her object is only to please you, tell her 
that coarse spotless Khadi is enough to please you. But 
if her ornament and her fineries are intended to attract 
the world, tell ber plainly it is none of a chaste woman’s 


concern. A woman gaudily bedecked is like the 
delicacies displayed in a confectioner’s shop. They 
attract, as they are meant to attract, passers-by. They 


attract flies too. But the pollution rendered by these 
insects is harmless as compared to the pollution that 
a lustful eye creates. A woman gaudily bedecked 
invites the pollution or goes about with the pollution. 
Of what worth is outward beauty before the natural 
beauty of a pure heart and soul ? 

“Having said this I may mention a few details 
which help to keep the mind and body pure. I need 
not expatiate on the necessity of plain and simple fare, 
For you are living a life of purity. But I would ask 
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you to try to give up salt for a few months. You 
may have lime as a substitute. 

“And do you desire te have children? Does your 


wife desire them? I would suggest to you to adopt a 
a friend’s or a relative’s baby. Shower all your love 
on the baby, and sublimate all your passion into pure 
energy for the upbringing of that baby. This is a 
divine state—I shudder to write this but the experience 
of sages points to that as the condition of supreme 
bliss. It is also common experience that as soon as 
a baby is born, the passions of the parents, if they 
are not dominated by lust, gradually begin to cease, 
and with a little endeavour man can easily get free 
from the shackles of the flesh by concentrating all ‘his 
energy on the upbringing of the baby. If therefore 
you can realise that it is no part of your duty to add to 
the number of slaves in the country, you will also realise 
that it is better and more serviceable to adopt a baby and 
nurse him to liberty. I have hardly the fitness to say 
all this, but I say it because I see it as clear as day- 
light. Pray think of the truth regardless of the 
unworthiness of the man telling it. 

“If however you cannot restrain for good the 
desire for offspring, keep it in abeyance until you 
have fitted yourself for the act of procreation by a 


course of brahamacharya in thought, speech and 
action extending over a few years.” 


And as I read the words so crudely translated I have 
before me Maganlal’s truthful look, the look which 
like Tolstoy’s went ‘ straight to the heart,’ through 
those eyes ‘which pierce you through.’ M. D. 


Work As You Have Fought 


Before leaving Bardoli on the 12th ultimo Gandhiji 


delivered an address to the volunteers of the 
Bardoli Taluka assembled beneath the historic 
mango tree under which after a searching cross- 


examination by Gandhiji and Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel the 
elders of the Bardoli Taluka had taken the pledge of 
1921 on the duty before them. After a touching 


reference to the circumstances in which that pledge 
had been taken Gandhiji said: 


The Acid Test 


“Although the battle is fought and won, may I 
remind you that your task has only just begun? The 
pledge, that you took in 1922 under this very tree 
after a searching cross-examination and which you 
have reiterated times without number since then, stil 
hangs on your-head, and so long as it remains unfulfilled, 
you dare not put off your uniforms. The work which 
you will have now to do will constitute your acid test. 

Fighting not the Only Work 

“You are labouring under a great delusion if you 
think that fighting by itself will bring Swaraj. Let 
me tell you that even veteran warriors, men of 
the sword, do not make fighting the sole concern 
of their lives. Garibaldi was a great Italian General, 
but he drove the plough and tilled ‘the soil just like 
an ordinary peasant whenever he could get respite from 
fighting. Again what was Botha, the South African 
General ? A farmer among farmers like any in Bardoli. A 
great keeper of sheep as he was, his flock numbered forty 
thousand. As a judge of sheep he’ could hold his own 
against any expert and even won a diploma for sheep 
keeping. Although he won laurels as a general, 
fighting occupied a very small part of his life which 


was mostly devoted to peaceful constructive pursuits. 
He thus showed constructive talent of no mean order. 
And General Smuts? He was not merely a distinguished 
General but a lawyer by profession, being at one time 
the Attorney General of South Africa, and an excellent 
farmer to boot. He has an extensive farm near 
Pretoria and his fruit orchard is among the finest 
in South Africa. All these are instances of men who 
though they made their mark in the world as generals 
were none the less keenly alive to the value and 
importance of steady constructive work. 

“South Africa was not from the very first the rich 
prosperous country that it is today. When the colonists 
arrived there, they found before them an undeveloped 
country. They cleared the waste and_ established 
a prosperous colony on it; Do you think they did it 
by mere dint of fighting? No. The development was 
the result of patient constructive labour. Will you 
follow Vallabhbhai’s lead in his constructive campaign 
just as you did when he led you against the 
Government, will you take up the burden of constructive 
work, or will you hang back? Remember, if you fail 
in this, all the fruits of your victory will be lost 
and the peasants’ last state will be worse than their 
first in spite of one lakh of enhanced assessment that 
they might save as a result of this struggle. 

Repair and Reconstruction 


‘Look at the condition of the roads in your Taluka. 
The local volunteers can clean them up and set them 
in proper order by acouple of days’ effort if they like. 
And once they are set in order, it should not need 
more than half an hour’s instruction daily to teach 
the villagers how to keep them in a fit condition. You 
may doubt, but you may take it from me that there 
is a very close connection between this sort of work 
and Swaraj. Driving out the English will not by itself 
establish Swaraj in India. Of course we must 
fight when our liberty is interfered with. But what 
next? Do we want the Swaraj of barbarism, freedom 
to live like pigs in a pigsty without let or hindrance 
from anybody? Or do we want the Swaraj of orderli- 
ness in which every man and everything is in his or 
its proper place? Only yesterday I had to motor from 
Vankaner to Bardoli, the journey well nigh finished me. 
The road was so wretched. This reminds me of a 
similar incident that once happened in Champaran. 
The road was bad, but the volunteers there put their 
shoulders to the wheel and forthwith made the necessary 
repairs without waiting for anybody’s help. It is no use 
saying that this is the duty of the Government and not 
yours. The Government has‘no doubt many a grievous 
sin to answer for. Let us not impute our sins also to 
the Government or use the latter’s lapses to justify 
ours. Enough unto the day is the evil thereof. Surely 
the Government cannot prevent us from repairing our 
roads if we want to. 

Village Sanitation 

“Then, may I ask you what you have 
to popularise the principles of 
hygiene in the villages? 
tions as in untouchability. 
our sincerity and depth 


done 
sanitation and 

It involves no complica- 
It only puts to the test 
of feeling towards those 
amongst whom we-live. We shall be unfit for Swaraj 
if we are unconcerned about. our neighbour’s 
insanitation and are content merely to keep our own 
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Surroundings clean. With the wonderful awakening 


and the spirit of cooperation that has come over the 
men and women of Bardoli, you should be able to 
convert it into a model Taluka. By a general clean up 
of the village surroundings, you should be able 
completely to eliminate the danger of scorpions and 
poisonous reptiles that infest this Taluka. And I want 
to burn the lesson deep on your mind that all this 
will constitute a distinct step towards Swaraj. 

z Temperance 

Not less important is the work in connection with 
the liquor habit. It has got to be primarily done by 
us. The utmost that the Government can do or be 
made to do in this respect is to cease issuing toddy 
licences, but it can, hardly wean the drunkard from 
his evil habit. That part of the work will still have 
to be undertaken by Phulchandbhai and his Bhajan 
Mandali, even if the Government were to screw up 
its courage and forego 25 crores of excise revenue by 
adopting a policy of total prohibition. Are you prepared 
to shoulder the burden ? Are you _ prepared 
smilingly to take /athi blows on your bodies should it 
be necessary in the course of your work? Can you 
guarantee that your pickets will not disgrace themselves 
by rowdyism and worse as some of them did in 1921 ? 
Hindu Muslim Unity 

“Again are you prepared to work for and lay down 
your life to establish Hindu Muslim unity? Will you 
be able to keep your heads cool and offer pure 
Satyagraha when communal passions run high and 
people lose their heads ? 

Khadi 

“Then again, have you an abiding faith in the 
spinning wheel ? Have you recognised that our 
present struggle would have’ been impossible unless 
the spinning wheel had paved the way? Do you realise 
that but for Khadi work our workers would not have been 
able to win the confidence of the Raniparaj people and 
acquire the influence that they have over thern? And if you 
have, are you prepared to train yourselves as spinning 
experts, to go on turning the spinning wheel without 
fuss or bustle with the name of Rama oor Allah on 
your lips? ‘Today there are hardly half a dozen men in 
the country who know how to correct spindles. The 
problem is as old as the Khadi movement. The 
Mysore Government has made several attempts to 
produce absolutely true spindles, but has met with little 
success. Lakshmidasbhai is even at present carrying 
on correspondence in this behalf with Germany. Yet 
any one by application can learn to correct a spindle. 
Just imagine what an increase it would mean in the 
output of Khadi even with the existing wheels if we 
could solve this and a few other small questions of 
a like character. Will Vallabhbhai be able to interest 
you in this work or do’you tell me that these are 
mere fads of a faddist and that Vallabhbhai knows 
better than to foist them upon you? You may say 
so if you like, but again I tell you that there is no 
other way to Swaraj than this. 

Removal of Untouchability 

“T come next to the problem of untouchability 
which includes the question of the Dublas. Will you 
be able to bring together and establish harmonious 
telations between the Dublas and the Ujali popula- 
tion? Do you realise that unless this is done, yoy 
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will never be able to found real Swaraj? Or dare you 
hope that you will bring round the refractory by 
main force once Swaraj is established ? 

“You cannot shirk these and like problems, if you 
want to utilise your victory to win freedom for all 
India, By all means take up any other constructive 
work, if you can think of any, if the work that I 
have suggested does not appeal to you. 
go on fighting always. But an outlet must be found 
for our stored up energy and that can only be 
through constructive work. We have a lot of corporate 
cleaning up to do yet, a host of social evils to purge 
out. Miss Mayo’s book has been justly condemned 
as being written with a malicious motive. It is full 
of deliberate misstatements and palpable falsehoods. 
But I am not prepared to say that there is no basis 
in fact for anything she says. Surely, some of the 
evils mentioned by her do exist in our midst though 
the inferences that she has drawn from them are 
wholly unjustifiable and unwarranted. Child matriage, 
the marriage of young girls with aged men, the 
inhuman treatment often accorded to our widows are 
painful and grim realities that stare us in the face. 
How do we propose to deal with these evils? 

Not Enough 

“The way in which the Hindus, Musalmans and 
Parsis of this Taluka stood shoulder to shoulder to- 
gether in the course of the struggle was splendid. All 
honour to them. But can we lay our hand on our 
heart and say that a real and abiding heart unity 
between the various communities in this Taluka has 
been established? Would you have been able to keep 
together without the consummate tact of the Sardar 
and the presence of an Abbas Tyebji or an Imam 
Saheb in your midst? Are you sure that you will be 
able to remain unaffected even if the whole country is 
plunged into an orgy of communal hatred? Well, I doubt. 

Organic Swaraj 

“An act of Parliament might give you constitutional 
Swaraj. But it will be a mere chimera that will 
profit us but little, if we are unable to solve these 
internal problems. In fact, ability to so've these pro- 
blems is the alpha and omega of real Swaraj, the 
Swaraj of the masses that we all want. 

Remember our ‘Skeletons’ 

“Then I should like to know how your volunteers 
here have handled funds, like a spendthrift or like a 
miser. Have they been able to remain free from the 
but too common weakness of being lax with regard 
to the use of public funds? I take it that there has 
been no extravagance or wreckless expenditure in your 
case. But what we need is Spartan simplicity. I-shall 
be only too glad to be told that the strictest standard 
of economy was observed throughout. Nothing will 
give me greater satisfaction than to find that you have 


learnt to do better in this respect than is usual with 
volunteers in general. 


“We must learn to make our expenditure commen- 
surate with the national resources, not with what generous 
donors may give us. India is today the poorest 
country in the world, yet she has the misfortune to 
be saddled with an administration that is perhaps the 
costliest in the world. We cannot afford in this respect 
to imitate England that lives on exploitation of which 
India is the iargest victim, 


One cannot 
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Work in Faith 

“All this requires faith and patience and hope. It 
may not be given to an old man like me, who has 
almost come to the end of his journey, and is therefore 
anxious to see Swaraj established in India, to live to 
witness the fulfilment of his hope, but surely you, 
who are in the prime of your life should work in the 
hope of seeing Swaraj established in your lifetime. 
You must turn the searchlight inward. Have you a 
genuine love and sympathy for the dumb masses whose 
cause you are out to serve? 
identified yourselves with them and their sufferings? 
Do you feel like taking up the broom and cleaning 
their latrines if they are dirty ? 

Be True Soldiers 

“This is a stupendous task and requires all the 
volunteers that we can have. But they must first learn 
the lesson of discipline, of rendering implicit obedience 
to the orders of the chief, of taking up the meanest 
task that might be entrusted to them with cheerfulness, 
alacrity and zeal. If we do all that we shall win the 
battle of Swaraj as easily as this fight.” 

Notes 

Foreign Propaganda and Sarojini Devi 

I am no believer in foreign propaganda as _ it 


is commonly understood, 7. ¢., in the sense of 
establishing an agency or even sending peripatetic 
deputations, But the foreign propaganda that 


Sarojini Devi would carry on during her tour in the 
West would be the propaganda that would tell more 
than anything that could be done by an established 
agency whose very existence would be unknown to 
the indifferent and would be ignored by those whose 
Opinion would matter to us. Not so India’s Nightingale, 
She is known to the West. She would compel a hearing 
wherever she goes. She adds to her great eloquence 
and greater poetry a delicate sense of the true diplomacy 
that knows what to say and when to say it and that 
knows how to say the truth without hurting. We 
have every reason to expect much from her mission 
to the West. With the instinct of a gentlewoman 
she has gone with the resolution not to enter upon a 
direct refutation of Miss Mayo’s insolent libel. Her 
presence and her exposition of what India is and 
means to her would be a complete answer to all the 
untruth that has been dinned into the ready ears of 


the American public by agencies whose one aim is to 
belittle India and all that is Indian. 


First Offshoot of Bardoli 

The indefatigable Mithubai Petit not being satisfied 
with her work in Bardoli during the Satyagraha compaign 
and being impressed by the enormity of the drink 
evil has succeeded in establishing a temperance league 
for removing the drink evil in the Surat district. She 
has secured influential members for the league. Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel is naturally its chairman. If this 
league succeeds in its effort, it will have led the 
the way for this urgent constructive work being done 
all over India on a grand scale. Drink is desolating 
the homes of the labouring classes and he or she who 


succeeds in arresting the growth of the evil will deserve 
the gratitude of generations to come. 


Rashtriya Stri Sabha and Khadi 

For years past this Sabha has been doing valuable 
propaganda for Khadi among the fashionable citizens 
ef Bombay and elsewhere through introducing artistic 
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designs in Khadi. Through this work the Sabha is 
supporting in the city of Bombay over 250 needy 
girls of all classes. It has five centres through which 
the work is distributed. Naturally these girls have 
to be paid regularly from month to month. Under 
the cash system insisted upon by the All-India 
Spinners’ Association the Sabha is obliged to pay cash 
for all the Khadi it buys. Experience has shown the 
Sabha that it must insist upon cash payment if it 
has to pay cash for work done and Khadi bought. 
Moreover all the sisters who are engaged in organising 
this work are volunteers. It is therefore but right 
that they should expect Khadi lovers who patronise 
their labours to pay cash for the orders they send, 
Shrimati Perinbai Captain has addressed on behalf of 
the Sabha a circular letter in which she commends to 
the buyers of the articles prepared by the Sabha the 
necessity for cash payment. There is no doubt that 
the Sabha deserves encouragement for the philanthropic 
and useful service it is rendering. Cash payment is the 
least encouragement that the Sabha has the right to 
expect. Those who buy these articles help not only 


the poorest among the villagers but also the needy 
girls of our cities. M. K. G. 


Tolstoy Centenary 

Gandhiji delivered to the Youth League of 
Ahmedabad at the Satyagraha Ashram a message on 
Tolstoy on the 10th instant, it being the Centenary 
day fixed for celebration by the Centenary Committee 
in Europe. The substance of the message was that 
Tolstoy was one of the three men who had exerted 
the deepest influence upon his life, the other two 
being the late Rajachandra and Ruskin. The speaker 
singled out three essential qualities of Tolstoy’s life, 
his truthfulness, non-violence and the doctrine of bread- 
labour. The speaker regarded Tolstoy as the most 
truthful man of his age. He counted no cost too 


great in his pursuit of Truth. He developed the 
doctrine of non-violence to an extent unknown in 


modern times. His ocean-like love put the Indian 
votaries of ahimsa to shame. If his doctrine of 
bread-labour was followed to the full, there would be 
no grinding poverty on earth. ‘Tolstoy believed that 
all able-bodied men and women were bound to 
labour with their body for their bread and that if this 
duty was fully discharged by everybody, much of what 
went by the name of philanthropy would be found to 
be unnecessary. The choice before the youth of the 
country was clear, to take the way of Tolstoy, the way of 
progressive self-restraint which led to real freedom for 
themselves, for the country and the world, or the way 
of indulgence and ease which led to utter destruction. 
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Prison Treatment 


The Director of Information in his communique 
dated 12th September, 1928, has attempted a reply to 
the article in Young India of 16th August: regarding 
the food served out to prisoners at the Sabarmati 
Central Jail. He boldly says that these statements are 
incorrect. It is perfectly clear from the communique 
that he has not made the inquiry himself but his 
opinion is based, upon the statements supplied to him 
by the very parties who are accused of neglect. It is 
unnecessary for me to refute the statement that the 
health statistics in the prisons of India compare 
favourably with the statistics of the population living 
outside. This is an admitted fact, for the simple 
reason that the laws of sanitation are undoubtedly 
better enforced in the prisons than outside. But better 
sanitation does not prove more humaneness or more 
consideration for the prisoners. My point is that 
there is absence of the human touch about the 
whole of the prison system. And it seems to me to be 
wholly beside the point to mention that the general 
health of the inmates of prisons is better than outside, 
and I claim that even this statement becomes untenable 
when applied to the class of prisoners from whom 
Satyagrahis are drawn. It was open to the Director 
to Say, if he had so chosen, that the Satyagrahis 
knew that there would be no humanity to be found 
inside the prison walls. Statements such as I made 
in the article in question had point, because the claim 
is often made that the prisoners in Indian prisons are 
treated humanely and that as much consideration as is 
possible to give to prisoners is given in these jails. 


With regard to the specific statements made in 
the Director’s communique I can only give extracts 
from the statements made by the released prisoners, 
every one of whom I hold to be far more reliable 
than all the jail authorities put together. The statements 
were made by the Satyagrahis on their discharge from the 
jail in reply to my request about the treatment, and when 
I saw with my awn eyes the shattered constitution of 
Sjt. Chinai whom I knew to be in possession of 
excellent health and when I saw a Vidyapith lad 
Dinkar suffering from an obstinate fever which, but 
for extraordinarily good nursing and able medical aid 
he had the good fortune to receive after being discharged 
from the prison, might have proved fatal. 

I shall take the first extract from the statement 
* made by Sjt. Sanmukhlal, a well known man of Valod 
who got dysentery twice as a result of bad food: 
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“The greens served out were wretched beyond 


description. . Luni simply stank in one’s 
nostrils so much so that I had to discontinue 
taking it. When it was exhausted, radishes and. 


a hotchpotch of dry leaves like those of cabbage 
etc. were substituted in its place with the result 
that soon after many prisoners began to suffer 
from bowel complaints in large numbers. But 
nobody could muster sufficient courage to lodge 
a complaint about it with the Superintendent. I 
even heard from some. prisoners that one of the 
prisoners was given bar-fetters for several months 
for making such a complaint. . . . 

““Things improved a little after some time. 
. . .» Pumpkin and onions and later turiya and 
gowar were introduced in the vegetable fare; the gowar 
and turiya were hard and stringy being over-ripe, 
but even so were picked out and regarded by 
the prisoners as a delicacy. ”’ 

“The juwar bread was only half-baked: and 
so full of grit that it could hardly be chewed and 
had to be swallowed. This was especially the case 
when the grinding stones of the flour mills were 
freshly dented. As a result of this food I got 
dysentery, almost half of our number sharing the 
same fate with me. ” 
Sjt. C. L. Chinai in 

same story: 

““The food did not agree with me and I began — 
to get stomach ache and finally had diarrhoea, some- 
times getting as many as 30 or 35 motions in a 
day. Whenever I took the greens they invariably 
gave me diarrhoea. Thus I began fast to lose my 
weight. When I complained about it to the doctor 
he said that I should give up taking the greens if 
I wanted to keep fit, which I did and from that 
time till the end remained on bread and water only. 
I did not complain about it to the Superintendent 
because he never paid any heed to the complaints 
of the prisoners regarding food. I even heard that 
there had been cases of prisoners being punished 
for making such complaints. ‘Therefore nobody dared 
to take the matters before the authorities. ”’ 

Even Sjt. Ravishankar Vyas with his iron constitution 
was driven to say in his statement: 

“The greens consisted of dry, tough, leathery 
leaves with an admixture of pumpkin. To eat it was 
to court certain stomach ache.” 

Sjt.Chinai was given hard labour beyond his 
capacity and consequently he had attacks of giddiness, 


his statement repeats the 
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but for twenty days he could not get the medicine 
that he needed. He lost over 20 lbs. in weight during 
his incarceration. Similarly, Govind Gosain who was 
already in a poor state of health when he was sentenced 
came out of jail in such a weak condition that he could 
scarcely keep steady on his legs. 

I have given only the briefest extracts from the 
Statements in my possession. If the authorities 
are serious, I shall have much pleasure to send them 
all the statements and any further proof that they 
may need. Refutations such as the Director of 
Information has made, I feel sure, carry no weight 
with the public, certainly do not improve the condition 
of the prisoners, nor make for humaneness in the prisons. 
The first condition of humaneness is a little humility 
and a little diffidence about the correctness of one’s 
conduct and a little receptiveness. One misses all 

i i *s refutation. 
the three in the Director's refuta MKC 


Man or Mammon ? 


The True Capital and the False 
(By Sir Daniel M. Hamilton) 
Vv 

The British Linen Company is, today, one of the 
strongest of the Scottish banks ; and it owes its strength 
to the development of its branch system and its 
manufacture of £ 1 notes which were issued to the 
poor handloom linen weavers of Scotland. The one 
rupee note, harnessed to the rayats and the handloom 
weavers of India, by the opening of co-operative bank 
branches throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, will do for India what the £1 note, based not 
on gold or silver but on the labour of poor reliable 
working men, did for Scotland. 

Let india beware of Reserve Bank Acts, and gold 
exchange standards, and central gold reserves. The 
gold mines of the world are dying assets, and to chain 
young India to a dying gold mine would be like 
Marrying a girl bride to a dying man. 

Western financiers do not like India’s power of 
absorbing gold: it weakens theiz so-called gold base: 
and for this reason they would like India to join their 
gold ring. But one of the greatest services which 
India can render to the world is, so to organise her 
own people and develop her own strength and resources 
that she will draw every gold bar eastwards in 
payment of her increased exports. F Or, in so doing, 
she will teach the world that its welfare, as well as 
its credit, rests not on gold, but on hard work and the 
assets which only hard work can create. 

“Fear God, work hard,” was the advice given to 
the Scottish students by Livingstone, the great explorer. 
These four words are the only sound base of credit, 
and the only strong foundation for a healthy progressive 
State. The land will still be fertile when all the gold 
mines of the world have closed down, and India will 
still grow rice when the Mexican mines have yielded 
up their last ounce of silver. It is not by gold or 
silver that men live, but by labour and bread, and 
the word of God. Give India a banking system based 
not on gold or silver or tinsel and sham, but on 
living men and solid assets which their labour will 
create, and she will lead the world in the paths of 
peace and-prosperity, 


That a money system based on gold is “ satanic “a 
in its origin, is shown clearly in Milton's Paradise 
Lost, which I here quote, 


“He spake; and, to confirm his words, outflew 

Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 

Of mighty Cher»bim; the sudden blaze 

Far round illumined hell. Highly they raged 

Against the Highest, and fierce with grasped arms 

Clashed on their sounding shields the din of war, 

Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heaven. 

There stood a hill not far, whose grisly top 

Belched fire and rolling smoke; the rest entire 

Shone with a glossy scurf—undoubted sign 

That in his womb was hid metallic ore, 

The work of sulphur. Thither, winged with speed, 

A numerous brigade hasted. Mammon led them on— 

Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 

From Heaven;for evenin Heaven his looks and thoughts 

Wete always downward bent, admiring more 

The riches of Heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 

Than aught divine, or holy else enjoyed 

In vision beatific. By him first 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 

Ransacked the Centre, and with impious hands 

Rifled the bowels of their mother~Earth 

For treasures better hid. Soon had his crew 

Opened into the hill a spacious wound, 

And digged out ribs of gold. Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell; that soil may best 

Deserve the precious bane”’ (poison). 

Let India, therefore, beware of ribs or bars of gold, 
as a base of credit, lest she too lose her Paradise. 


An ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory; 
and, as an object lesson in sound currency and 
“heavenly” finance, which Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra 
and Mr. Gandhi will have no difficulty in understanding, 
I put forward the following proposal for the favourable 
consideration of Government. 


If Government will provide a square mile of suitable 
land, and if Mr. Gandhi will provide one hundred 
reliable cultivators, and if Government will manufacture 
and lend me fifty thousand rupees in ten and one 
rupee notes, costing only a few rupees to manufacture, 
I shall hand over to Government, in exchange, a 
zamindary which will yield half-a-lakh’s worth of crops 
every year, besides clothing for the people—the currency 
to be paid out by Government as the work progresses, 
so that neither the Government nor the country would 
run the slightest risk of the money not being made 
good in solid assets. 

A zamindary which would provide homes for a 
hundred families, and half-a-lakh’s worth of crops, plus 
clothing, every year, in exchange for the loan of some 
scraps of paper costing Only a few rupees, would be 
a good bargain both for Government and people. 

The money would be returned at the rate of six 
per cent. every year, one per cent. of which would 
pay for the manufacture of the money and the 
accounting; the remaining five per cent. would go 
towards repayment of the loan. The money would 
thus all return to Government, and disappear; but the 
zamindary yielding half-a-lakh’s worth of crops every 
year, plus clothing, would remain to enrich the nation, 


( Concluded ) 
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A Letter from Simla 


Though we have been here for some days we are 
feeling like fish out of water. ‘ Three strange animals’ 
is how the President of the Assembly described us to 
a friend and Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla, my host, was 
reminded of the Urdu expression kababmen haddi 
(lit. bone in the fritters) as he saw us having our 
lunch in the Cecil Hotel with some friends who had 
invited us. And he was perfectly right. Sjt. Vallabhbhai, 
Swami Anand and I were by no strength of imagination 

outsiders ’ in Bardoli, but we were certainly ‘ outsiders’ 

in that Hotel and are so in Simla. The President 
wanted his brother to have some rest and we followed 
him as part of his Bardoli camp followers. 


“Why all this expense for such a brief session? 
You don’t seem to think of the tax-payer at all,’ said 
the younger Patel to the elder. The elder, whose power 
of repartee is as great as the younger’s, replied: ‘ You 
didn’t think of the tax-payer when you started the 
Bardoli campaign ! What a lot of expense in six months!’ 
Let the tax-payer arbitrate between the two brothers, but 
to help him I might place a little more evidence before 
him. The Assembly Members all get their first class 
double fares and Rs. 20 daily allowance during the 
session of the Assembly. The allowance is regarded 
as inadequate in certain quarters and an M.L. A. was 
Seriously arguing the other day: ‘The Cecil charges 
as much as Rs.10 per day if you stay the whole 
month and Rs.14 for a shorter period. There are 
other expenses of course, including the inevitable 
rickshaw costing Rs. 5 per day. How is one to 
live?’ The one who was thus addressed being far 
more practical gave the disgruntled friend a bit of 
his mind: ‘But who asks you to stay in the Cecil? 
Some of our friends from the South live in huts on 
the Cart Road and improvise their little kitchens and 
they even save something at the end of the session. 
And you are quite able-bodied. Why must you have 
the rickshaw ?’ 


I am told that every season about 25,000 people 
come up to Simla from Delhi — they have to, they are 
part and parcel of the Simla gods. If the gods come, 
the lesser ones and still lesser and their families 
also must come to Simla —as, for instance, some one 
might say, we followed: Sjt. Vallabhbhai! But what a 
tremendous charge on the resources of the poor 
country ? 


To go to Simla with the Speaker’s brother and to 
avoid going to the Assembly was beyond me, though 
a confirmed non-cooperator. So I went. The Speaker 
simply rules the Assembly, not because he is an 
autocrat,—no autocrat would be tolerated by an autocratic 
Government,—-but because of his wonderful independence, 
powerful personality and consummate tact. ‘ Impartially 
unfair’ was the compliment he earned from 
Sir Charles Innes and he is living up to his reputation. 
The other figure that arrested my attention was Pandit 
Motilal Nehru. It delighted my heart to see Pandit 
Motilalji, revered by all on the opposition benches and 
dreaded by the other side. 

But leaving the great ones aside, let me talk about 
the humble folk. In a luminous passage Cardinal 
Newman asks: “Can anything be more marvellous or 


Startling unless we were used to it, than that we 
should have a race of beings about us whom we do 
see, and as little know their state, or can describle 
their interests or their destiny, as we can tell of the 
inhabitants of the sun and moon? It is, indeed, a 
very overpowering tbought, when we get to fix our 
minds on it, that we periodically use—I may say 
hold intercourse with — creatures who are as much 
Strangers to us, as mysterious, as if they were the 
fabulous unearthly beings, more powerful than man, 
and yet his slaves which Eastern superstitions have 
invented. We have more real knowledge about the 
angels than about the brutes; they have apparently 
passions, habits and a certain accountableness; but 
all is mystery about them. We do not know whether 
they can sin or not, whether they are under punishment, 
whether they are to live after this life; we inflict very 
great sufferings on a portion of them, and they, in 
turn, every now and then, retaliate upon us, as if by 
a wonderful law.” 


Cardinal Newman was thinking of the brute creation, 
but one may ask the same question here as regards 
our own fellowmen whom we do not regard as any 
better than brutes. How many that ride the rickshaws 
on the steep hills of Simla care to know of the life 
the rickshaw coolies lead, of the conditions under 
which they live or of their feelings! A Ghanshyamdas 
Birla may pay his rickshaw men double or treble the 
scheduled rate, get them to spin during their leisure 
hours, and a Pandit Malaviyaji may exclaim every 
moment he rides a rickshaw, bada pap karna padta 
hai (what a sin we have to commit), and get off his 
rickshaw whenever they have to climb a difficult 
ascent. But what of the rest? A rickshaw coolie’s wage 
does not come to more than seven annas a day and 
those who ride on their backs like the Old Man of the 
Sea are hardly content with Rs. 20 a day! What a 
tragedy! And what of the numerous other coolies on 
the hill? Where do they sleep, what do they get to 
eat, do they live with their women or children, 
what is the effect on their lives of this drudgery on 
the hill? ‘Did you ever stop to inquire,’ asked 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai at a meeting where he was forced to 
speak, “did you ever inquire what is the death rate 
among these coolies who really are the children of the 
soil whom you have ousted?’ 

They talk so much of whether or not a necessity 
has been made out for a particular bill. They had 
one day better discuss whether a necessity has been 
made out for the whole Government and legislative 
machinery to go to Simla. They can get through 
more work, we are told; do they? Do they get through 
better work? Do they legislate better on the heights 


of Simla? And what shall we do under Swaraj ? 


M. D. 
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How | discovered the Spinning Wheel 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


A friend who has been studying the All-India 
Spinners’ Association organisation after having studied 
a centre in Karaikudi (Tamilnad ) writes: 

“This ( Uttukuli) is a heavy production centre 
for handspinning and weaving. I have half picked 
up this work here. There are about a thousand 
spinners. I have gone about the villages and met 
many of them in their own little cottages. Every 
day that passes makes me marvel the more as to 
how you discovered the spinning wheel. I am 
very much tempted to ask if you could not kindly 
tell in the pages of Young India when and how 
exactly you re-discovered the wheel. It is so little 
and so big at the same time. It reminds me of 
the rain dropsmeach so tiny by itself but together 
“the mighty ocean.’ Nothing is more wrong than 
to think that you have asked India to spin and 
that India has begun to spin driven to do so by 
you. The.tryth is rather that the millions in the 
villages have driven you to it—to be their agent 
for disposing of all their yarn. I am daily 
watching crowds of old women and girls coming 
with their yarn. They come with smiling faces, 
their precious yarn clutched to their hearts. And 
Khadi is retouching slowly into life just those 
vital parts of our national being that have been 
touched almost into death by this most soulless 
of exploitations. I realise now as never before the 
truth of your words when you said that the world 
will some day accept Khadi as the noblest of your 
works,” 


He is right when he says that the toiling starving 
millions drove me to it. It was in London in 1908 
that I discovered the wheel. I had gone there leading 
& deputation from South Africa. It was then that I 
came in close touch with many earnest Indians—students 
and others. We had many long conversations about 
the condition of India and I saw as in a flash that 
without the spinning wheel there was no Swaraj. I 
knew at once that every one had to spin. But I did 
not then know the distinction between the loom and 
the ‘wheel and in Hind Swaraj used the word loom 
to mean the wheel. This is what I have said in the 
Concluding chapter of the booklet: 


“We will get nothing by asking; we shall have 
to take what we want, and we need the requisite 
strength for the effort and that Strength will be 
available to him only who 

x x x 
2. “if a lawyer, will give up his profession 
and take up a hand-loom (spinning wheel ); 
x x x 
8. “although a doctor, will take up a hand-loom 
(spinning wheel ) 
x x x 
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10. “if a wealthy man, will devote his money 
to establishing handlooms (spinning wheels ), and 
encourage others to use hand-made goods by wearing 
them himself; ”’ 


The words are as true today as they were in 1908 
when the booklet was. written. Today not only are 
lawyers, doctors and others spinning by way of sacrifice 
but they are also organising the movement. But alas, 
they are yet far too few for the purpose of waking 
the millions from their helpless lethargy. The vast 
majority are still standing aside. They seem to be 
waiting for a catastrophe greater than the one that is 
happening in front of them. They seem to await the 
simultaneous destruction of millions to produce in 
them a shock that would move them to action. Be 
that as it may, there is no organic Swaraj until the 
starving millions feel its glow. They will not feel it 
until the living contact is established between them 
and us the vocal class who literally bleed them in 
order that we may live. 


But to return to the wheel. Though the wheel was 
discovered to the mental vision in 1908, it saw work 
only in 1918, after three years’ patient and strenuous 
effort. The first Khadi vow (very much adulterated to 
suit the fashionable sisters of Bombay) was taken in 
1919. The wheel found a place in the Congress 
programme in 1921. The history of the movement since 
then is an open book still being written in the lives 
of the two thousand odd organisers and nearly seventy 
thousand spinners in whose lives the wheel has brought 
a ray of hope. Were we not under the hypnotic and 
desolating spell of the city civilisation, we would realise 
through our hearts that only a little combined, conscious 
and honest effort in the shape of work is required to 
take the wheel to every cottage in India. Multiply the 
return of one wheel by say one hundred million and the 
result will convince the most confirmed unbeliever of 
its potency. But probably he will refuse to be willing and 
say, ‘What you say is true as an arithmetical problem, 
it is wholly untrue as a practical proposition.’ You 
can only take a willing horse to the trough. But a 
true spinner must have unlimited patience. He does 
not give in. The answer to the question propounded 
by the friend therefore perhaps should be, ‘The 
wheel is still being discovered.’ I know that it 
shall be one day, for there are some in this country 
who are prepared to pay for the discovery with 
their lives. 
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ee 
The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 


( By M. EK. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XXIII 


The Kheda Satyagraha 


No breathing time was, however, in store for me. 
Hardly was the Ahmedabad mill-hands’ strike over, 
when I had to plunge into the Kheda Satyagraha 
struggle. 

A condition approaching famine had arisen in the 
Kheda District owing to a widespread failure of crops, 
and the Patidars of Kheda were considering the 
question of getting the revenue assessment for the 
year suspended. 

Sjt- Amritlal Thakkar had already inquired into and 
reported on the situation, and had personally discussed 
the question with the Commissioner, before I gave any 
definite advice to the cultivators. Sjts. Mohanlal Pandya 
and Shankarlal Parikh had also thrown themselves into 
the fight and had set up an agitation in the Bombay 
Legislative Council through Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel and 
the late Sir Gokuldas Kahandas Parekh. More than one 
deputation had waited upon the Governor in that 
connection. 

I was at this time President of the Gujarat Sabha. 
The Sabha sent petitions and telegrams to the 
Government and even patiently swallowed the insults 
and threats of the Commissioner. The conduct of the 
officials on this occasion was so ridiculous and undigni- 
fied as now to appear almost incredible. 


The cultivators’ demand was as clear as daylight 
and so moderate as to make out a strong case for its 
acceptance. Under the Land Revenue Rules, if the crop 
was four annas or under, the cultivators could claim 
a full suspension of the revenue assessment for the 
year. According to the official figures the crop was 
said to be over four annas. The contention of the 
cultivators, on the other hand, was that it was less than 
four annas. But the Government was in no mood 
to listen and regarded the popular demand for arbitra- 
tion as lese majeste. At last all petitioning and prayer 
having failed, after taking counsel with co-workers, 
I advised the Patidars to resort to Satyagraha. 


Besides the volunteers of Kheda, my principal 
comrades in this struggle were Sjts. Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Shankarlal Banker, Shrimati Anasuyaben, 
Sjts. Indulal Yajnik and Mahadev Desai and others. 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai in joining the struggle had to suspend a 
splendid and growing practice at the bar, which for 
all practical purposes he was never able to resume. 
We fixed up our headquarters at the Nadiad 
Anathashram, no other place being available which 
would have been large enough to accommodate all of us. 
The following pledge was signed by the Satyagrahis: 


* Knowing that the crops of our villages are less 
than four anpas, we requested the Government to 
suspend the collection of revenue assessment till the 
ensuing year, but the Government has not acceded to 
our prayer. Therefore, we, the undersigned, hereby 
solemaly declare that we shall not, of our own accord, 
pay to the Government the full or the remaining 
“revenue for the year. We shall let the Government 
take whatever legal steps it may think fit, and gladly 


suffer the consequences of our non-payment. We shall 
rather let our lands be forfeited than that by voluntary 
payment we should allow our case to be considered 
false or should compromise our self-respect. Should 
the Government, however, agree to suspend cbllection 
of the second instalment cf the assessment throughout 
the District, such amongst us as are in a position to 
pay will pay up the whole or the balance of the 
revenue that may be due. The reason why those who 
are able to pay still withhold payment is that if they pay 
up, the poorer ryots may in a panic sell their chattels or 
incur debts to pay their dues, and thereby bring suffering 
upon themselves. In these circumstances we feel 
that for the sake of the poor, it is the duty even of 
those who can afford to pay to withhold payment of 
their assessment. ’ 

I cannot devote many chapters to this struggle. 
And so a number of sweet recollections in this 
connection will have to be crowded out. Those 
who want to make a fuller and deeper study of this 
important fight are recommended to read the full and 
authentic history of the Kheda Satyagraha written and 
published by Sjt. Shankarlal Parikh of Kathlal, Kheda. 

(Translated from Navajivan by P.) 


Cow Protection True and False 


From the conundrums that one often hears 
propounded about cow protection itappears that there 
is still much loose thinking on the subject. There 
is, Of course, the stock question whether the duty 
of cow protection requires a cow to be saved even 
by giving short shrift to the man who is about to 
kill her. The other day a friend was describing in a 
humourous vein the ‘ merit grabbing’ activities of a 
certain class of wealthy philanthropists of Bombay 
who send out their agents to the various slaughter 
houses in the suburbs of Bombay to ‘save’ cows and 
buffaloes from the butcher’s knife by purchasing them. 
The instructions given of course are to select the 
feeblest and the most shabby-looking animals so as to 
be able to purchase the maximum of heavenly merit 
at the minimum expenditure. The friend wound up by 
asking half in jest half in earnest whether this was 
cow protection. But the most fantastic suggestion ever 
made on the subject was by an irresponsible wag who 
proposed, that all the cows in India may be 
‘protected’ by inoculating them with the pig’s serum ! 
One doubts whether he himself wanted or expected to 
be taken seriously. Probably he meant it as no more 
than a monstrous joke, but all these instances illustrate 
the bogs into which one is led when one clings to the 
dry bones of dogma and loses sight of the spirit, 


The question of cow protection is extremely 
complex. The fanatic, the humanitarian and the 
economist will of course view it differently according to 
their respective perspectives. But the Hindu ideal of 
cow protection has nothing in common with that of 
the first and transcends that of the other two. To take 
a concrete instance, the camel and the horse Occupy ~ 
the same position in the economic life of the people 
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of Arabia that the cow does in ours and not even his 
worst enemy will charge the Arab with 
ingratitude towards his friends —the horse and 
the’ camel. Yet the ideal of camel protection or 
horse protection never arose in Arabia. Again, a 
people that imprinted the image of the ox on their 
coins could not be unaware of the value of the 
Ox in agriculture, still the ox was never accorded 
a place in the pantheon of the ancient Greeks. 
Coming to our times, even in the West the cow 
has more and more come to be regarded as_ the 
‘mother of prosperity’ and dairying bas been developed 
into an elaborate science, but Westerners have not 
adopted the ideal of cow protection in the sense in 
which we have. The cow protection ideal set up by 
Hinduism is essentially different from and transcends 
the dairy ideal of the West. The latter is based on 
economic values, the former while duly recognising 
the economic aspect of the case, lays stress on the 
Spiritual aspect, viz., the idea of penance and self-sacrifice 
for the relief of martyred innocence which it 
embodies. Under a dairy ideal means do not count, 
even cow slaughter is resorted to for insuring cheap 
milk supply and getting rid of what are supposed to be 
uneconomic and superfluous cattle. Under the religious 
ideal means ate the principal thing—in fact everything. 
The essence of cow protection according to Hinduism 
thus does not lie in the mechanical act of ‘saving’ the 
animal per se, certainly not in saving it anyhow, but inthe 
self-purification and penance behind the act. There isan 
episode in Kalidas’ Raghuvansham that brings out so 
clearly this significance of cow protection that I make 
no apology for sharing it with the reader. 

The story runs that King Dilip of the famous 
Raghu line finding himself in his declining years 
without issue went to seek the advice of sage Vasishtha 
his preceptor and was told that the attainment of his 
desire was prevented by a curse pronounced upon 
him by Surabhi, the Divine Cow, on account of an 
unintended insult that be had once offered to her and 
that the only way to remedy it was to propitiate her 
by personally serving her and by protecting her 


against all harm in her roamings in the forest. 
So dismissing all his servants, the King entered 
upon his penance according to the ‘sage’s advice, 


‘ offering her palatable mouthfuls of grass, rubbing 
her body, keeping off the gnats, following her as her 
shadow, halting where she halted, sitting down where 
she lay down, moving forth when she moved. Thus 
protected the cow roamed about fearlessly in the jungle 
and such was the power of the King’s penance and so 
all-conquering his love that even wild Nature felt its 
spell. ‘When he entered the forest as its protector, 
forest conflagration would become extinguished even with- 
out any shower of rain; there appeared on the trees an 
abundant blossom and fruit and the stronger animals 
no longer oppressed the weaker ones.’ 


Thus it went on for ‘thrice seven’ days at the end of 
which, wishing to test the devotion of her protector, the 
cow entered a cave in the Himalayas near a cataract of 
the Ganges where grew tender grass, and was suddenly 
seized upon by a lion unnoticed by the King who was 
lost in contemplating the beauty and grandeur of the 
surrounding mountain scenery. Startled from his 
reverie by the plaintive lowing of the cow, the King, 


ashamed of his absent-mindedness, fitted an arrow to 
his bow to shoot at the lion, but to his utter 
amazement and dismay felt himself held as if by 
a spell and all his strength paralysed. Seeing his 
helplessness the lion burst out into a loud pealing laugh 
and told him that all his prowess was vain, since he 
was not an ordinary lion but Kumbhodara the servant of 
the god Shiva and was protected by the blessing of 
that god in consequence of which no arms could 
prevail against him: ‘Do thou, therefore, abandon 
the hopeless attempt and return home. Thou hast 
proved thy devotion to thine trust. A warrior 
need feel no shame or humiliation in failing to protect 
a charge that cannot be protected by arms.’ In line 
after line of rare eloquence and dramatic beauty the 
poet then goes on to describe the fierce internal 
struggle that follows in the mind of the King in which 
faith grapples with doubt and hope wrestles with despair. 
‘I know I am helpless,’ replies the King, ‘and 
therefore what I am going to say might appear 
ridiculous to thee, but one thing still remains to me. 
I offer my body to thee as ransom for the cow and 
I beseech thee to appease thy hunger on my flesh and 
let the cow go.’ 


The lion tries to move him from his resolve 
by a variety of arguments. ‘If compassion is 
your motive,’ he expostulates, ‘then your decision 
is wrong, since by your death you will save only one 
cow, whereas if you live you will as their father ever 
protect your people against all troubles. If however 
it is the displeasure of your preceptor that you are 
afraid of you can allay it by presenting him crores of 
cows with ample and full udders as big as pitchers 
of water.’ But this argument like the previous 
one is lost upon the King who once more presses 
his request. ‘So be it,’ replies the lion at last and 
the King laying down his arms throws himself before 
the wild beast ‘like a lump of flesh,’ so that it might 
make a meal of him. But lo and behold, instead 
of the dreadful leap of the lion which he was expect: 
ing, flowers begin to shower from the heavens and 
he hears a gentle voice speak, ‘Rise up my son.’ He 
gets up and finds the cow standing before him like 
his own mother, with milk overflowing from her udders 
and ‘nowhere the lion!’ 

The King’s ordeal is over. His staggering self- 
sacrifice has triumphed. The denouement is now 
revealed to him. The cow tells him that the lion 
that had seized her was only a delusive phantom 
created by her to test his faith, ‘for through the power 
of the sage even the god of death has no power to 
strike at me.’ And since the King has discharged 
his trust so nobly she grants him his wish. ‘Do not 
think I can produce milk alone,’ she says to him, 
‘if pleased I can grant any wish.’ 

Dilip is here depicted as love incarnate. Faced 
with the dilemma whether to lay down his life to save 
the cow or to gain the merit of giving crores of cows 
in charity he unhesitatingly chooses the former and finds 
that he has thereby propitiated an angel unawares. 
His relentless pursuit of truth leads him to the 
discovery of the true way of cow protection—the way 
of ahimsa, of perfect love and therethrough every- 
thing else is added unto him. 
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Dilip’s experience is capable of being repeated. For, 
the same problem confronts us today that confronted 
him. The cow whose service and protection is enjoined 
by Hinduism as a sacred duty is not cow, the animal 
merely, but cow that in our sacred lore appears as 
the personification of the ‘agony of the Earth,’ and 
that pleads for redress before the Great White 
Throne whenever the Earth grows weary under its load 
of iniquity. Its service includes the service of the 
entire afflicted humanity, of all those ‘who toil and 
suffer and are weary and need rest,’ the service of 
Daridranarayan whether incarnated as the ‘living 
skeletons’ of Orissa or the oppresssed, down-trodden 
Pariah condemned to a life of ignorance, privations 
and hardship by the self-righteous arrogance of the 
so-called higher classes. 

It should be unnecessary to mention after this that 
this ideal cannot be served by cheap devices like that 
of inoculation, or by doing penance vicariously as in 
the case of giving short shrift to the would-be killer 
of the cow or by the mercenary method of investing 
a part of one’s superfluous wealth in the purchase of 
cattle from slaughter houses, but by following Dilip’s 
way, the way of perfect love, — that tames even wild 
nature, and carries everything before it,—by self-suffering 
and self-purification. It is this spirifual ideal of cow 
protection that is exalted by Hinduism as the highest 
dharma and with reference to which the promise is 
held out: 

“a daar vat safaaae at sragat saan ” 

‘Do not think I can produce milk alone, if pleased 
I can grant any wish.’ P. 


[I commend this powerfully written article to 
the attention of every one who would know the 


inwardness of cow worship in India. M. K. G. |] 


Tolstoy and the Youth 


[ Last week there was time only to give the barest 
outline of Gandhiji’s message on Tolstoy delivered to 
the Youth League of Ahmedabad in the Satyagrahashram 
on the Tolstoy Centenary. day. The following is a 
condensed translation of the message. Pea 

Personally I do not believe in the shraddha 
ceremony as commonly understood among us in India, 
and although I remember having performed shraddha 
at a time, I have given up the practice ‘ long 
since, for, as I wrote to a correspondent recently in 
reply to a question of his, I believe that the only true 
way of celebrating the shraddha of one’s ancestors 
is constantly to ponder over and translate into daily 
life their good qualities. I might have neglected the 
observance of this great shraddha but for the insistence 
of Dr. Hariprasad, your President, that I should speak 
to you on this occasion. He told you just now that 
like Dattatreya, I had many gurus of whom Tolstoy 
was one. I wish I could claim the honour. 

I have called Gokhale my political guru. But in 
spiritual matters, I am sorry to say, I have not yet 
found any one to whom I could completely surrender 
myself and whose opinion I could implicitly and 
unquestioningly accept as I could Gokhale’s in politics. 
Perhaps I am not yet ripe for a spiritual guru because 
I believe that the spiritual gwruw comes to you of 
himself, in fact seeks you out when you are ready 
for him, 
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But while thus the little throne within has remained 
vacant, next to the late Rajachandra Tolstoy is one of 
the three moderns who have exerted the deepest 
spiritual influence on my life, the third being Ruskin. 
It was forty years back when I was passing through 
a severe crisis of scepticism and -.doubt that 
I came across his book The Kingdom of God is 
within you, and was very deeply impressed by it. 
I was at that time a believer in violence. Its reading 
cured me of my scepticism and made me a firm 
believer in ahimsa. What has appealed to me mést 
in Tolstoy’s life is that he practised what he preached 
and reckoned no cost too great in his pursuit of truth. 
Take the simplicity of his life, it was wonderful. 
Born and brought’up in the midst of the luxury and 
comfort of a rich aristocratic family, blessed in an 
abundant measure with all the stores of the earth that 
desire can covet, this man who had fully known all 
the joys and pleasures of life turned his back upon 
them in the prime of his youth and afterwards never 
once looked back. 


He was the most truthful man of this age. His 
life was a constant endeavour, an unbroken tide of 
striving to seek the truth, and to practise it as he found 
it. He never tried to hide truth or tone it down but 
set it before the world in its entirety without equi- 
vocation or compromise, undeterred by the fear of any 
earthly power. 


He was the greatest apostle of non-violence that 
the present age has produced. No one in the West, 
before him or since, has written and spoken on 
non-violence so fully or insistently and with such 
penetration and insight as he. I would even go 
further and say that his remarkable development of 
this doctrine puts to shame the present day narrow 
and lopsided interpretation put upon it by the votaries 
of ahimsa in this land of ours. In spite of India’s 
proud claim of being the karmabhumi the Land of 
Realisation, and in spite of some of the greatest 
discoveries in the field of ahimsa, that our ancient 
sages have made, what often goes by the name of 
ahimsa among us today is a travesty of it. True 
ahimsa should mean a complete freedom from jll- 
will and anger and hate and an overflowing love 
for all. For inculcating this true and — higher 
type of ahimsa amongst us, Tolstoy's life with its 
ocean-like love should serve as a beacon light and a 
never-failing source of inspiration. Tolstoy’s critics 
have sometimes said that his life was a colossal 
failure, that he never found his ideal, the mystical 
green stick, in whose quest his entire life was passed. 
I do not hold with these critics. True, he himself 
said so. But that only shows his greatness. It may 
be that he failed fully to realise his ideal in life, but 
that is only human. No one can attain perfection 
while he is in the body for the simple reason that 
the ideal state is impossible so long as one has not 
completely overcome his ego, and ego cannot be 
wholly got rid of so long as one is tied down by 
shackles of the flesh. It was a favourite saying of 
Tolstoy that the moment one believes that he has 
reached his ideal his further progress stops and his 
retrogression begins and that the very virtue of an 
ideal consists in that it recedes from us the nearer 
we go. To say therefore that Tolstay on his own 
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ideal does not detract 
shows his 


admission failed to reach his 


a jot from his greatness, it only 
humility, 
Much has been often sought to be made of the 


socalled inconsistencies of Tolstoy’s life; but they 
were more apparent than real, Constant development 
is the law of life, and aman who always tfies to 
maintain his dogmas in order to appear consistent 
drives himself into a false position, That is why 
Emerson said that foolish consistency was the hobgoblin 
of little minds.. Tolstoy’s so-called inconsistencies were 
a sign of his development and his passionate regard 
for truth. He often seemed inconsistent because he 
was continuously outgrowing his own doctrines. His 
failures were public, his struggles and triumphs private. 
The world saw only the former, the latter remained 
unseen probably by Tolstoy himself most of all. His 
critics tried to make capital out of his faults but no 
critic could be more exacting than he was with regard 
to himself. Ever on the alert for his shortcomings, 
before his critics had time to point at them he had already 
proclaimed them to the world magnified a thousand- 
fold and imposed upon himself the penance that seemed 
to him necessary. He welcomed criticism even when 
it was exaggerated and like all truly great men dreaded 
world's praise. He was great even in his failures and 
his failures give us a measure not of the futility of 
his ideals but of his succes s. 


The third great point was the doctrine of ‘ bread- 
labour,’* viz., that every one was bound to labour 
with his body for bread; and that.most of the grinding 
misery in the world was due to the fact that men 
failed to discharge their duty in this respect. He 
therefore regarded all schemes to ameliorate the poverty 
of the masses by the philanthropy of the rich while 
they themselves shirked body labour and continued to 
live in luxury-and ease as hypocrisy and a sham, and 
suggested that if only man got off the backs of the 
poor, much of the so-called philanthropy would be 
rendered unnecessary. 


And with him to believe was to act. So in the after- 
noon of his life, this man who had passed all his days 
in the soft lap of luxury took to a life of toil and 
hard labour. He took to boot-making and farming at 
which he worked hard for full eight hours a day. 
But his body labour did not blunt his powerful 
intellect, on the contrary, it rendered it all the more 
keen and resplendent and it was in this period of his 
life that his most vigorous book What is Art? 
which he considered to be his master-piece was 
written in the intervals saved from the practice of his 


self-chosen vocation. 


The choice before our youth today lies between 
the way of self-restraint and the way of indulgence and 
ease, the one leading to salvation and freedom, the 
other to utter destruction. They are at the parting of 
the ways- Literature, full of the virus of self-indulgence 
served out in attractive forms, is flooding this country 
from the West and there is the greatest need for 
our youth to be on their guard. The present is for 
them an age of transition of ideals and of ordeals and 


*Tolstoy adopted the phrase from the Russian peagant 
Bondriefi and insisted that it should be interpreted literally, 
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the one thing needful for the world, its youth and 
particularly the youth of India in this crisis is Tolstoy's 
progressive self-restraint, for it alone can Jead-to true 
freedom for themselves, the country and the world. 
It is we ourselves, with our inertia, apathy and social 
abuse, that more than England or anybody else block 
our way to freedom, And if we cleanse ourselves 
of our shortcomings and faults, no power on earth 
can even for a moment withhold Swaraj from us, 
The test for the youth lies before them and that is 
to win their diploma from the university of life, with 
its snares and pitfalls and ordeals, withont which their 
academic degrees will be in vain. The three essential 
qualities of Tolstoy’s life mentioned by me are of 
the utmost use to the youth in this hour of the 
world’s trial. 


The Youth League has very rightly set before 
itself the ideal of service of country. But that service 
is not possible unless it is rooted in love or ahimsa. 
Ahimsa is not mere non-killing. A person who remains 
smugly satisfied with the non-killing of noxious life 
but has no love in his heart for all that lives will be 
counted as least in the Kingdom of Heaven. True 
love is boundless like the ocean and rising and 
swelling within one spreads itself out and crossing all 
boundaries and frontiers envelops the whole world. 
This service is again impossible without bread-labour, 
otherwise described in the Gita as yajna. It is only 
when a man or woman has done body labour for the 
sake of service that he or she has the right to 
live. The Gita says that anybody who eats without 
performing yajna, in Tolstoy’s language bread-labour, 
is a thief, ‘eats sin.’ But body-labour becomes yajna 
only when it is undertaken in a spirit of service 
not of indulgence as it may easily become when it is 
done only to develop the animal in man. A man 
who adopts service as his ideal will go on curbing 
his carnal appetites more and more and though, as in 
the case of Tolstoy, the attainment of full self-restraint 
seem always as far away as ever he will never cease 
to persevere in it and regard such perseverance as 
the summom bonum of life. Firhad in his quest 
of Shirin wore away his life in breaking rocks, shall 
we do less for our Shirin of Truth, without which 
service is not? 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


PART 
‘The Onion Thief ’ 


Champaran being in a far away corner of India and 
the press having been kept out of the campaign, it did 
not attract visitors from outside. Not so with the 
Kheda campaign, of which the happenings were 
reported in the press from day to day. 


The Gujaratis were deeply interested in the fight 
which was for them a novel experiment. They were 
ready to pour forth their riches for the success of the 
cause. It was not easy for them to see that Satyagraha 
could not be conducted simply by means of money. 
Money is a thing that it needs least. In spite of my 
remonstrance, the Bombay merchants sent us more 
money than necessary, so that we had some _ balance 
left at the end of the campaign. 


At the same time the Satyagrahi volunteers had to 
learn the new lesson of simplicity. I cannot say that 
they imbibed it fully, but they considerably changed 
their ways of life. 


For the Patidar farmers too the fight was quite a 
new thing. We had, therefore, to go about from village 
to village explaining the principles of Satyagraha. 

The main thing was to rid the agriculturists of 
their fear by making them realise that the officials 
were not the masters, but the servants of the people, 
inasmuch as they received their salaries from the 
taxpayer. And then it seemed well nigh impossible to 
make them realise the duty of combining civility with 
fearlessness. Once they had shed the fear of the 
officials, how could they be stopped from _ returning 
their insults? And yet if they resorted to incivility it 
would spoil their Satyagraha, like a drop of arsenic in 
milk. I realised later that they had less fully learnt 
the lesson of civility than I had expected. Experience 
has taught me that civility is the most difficult part of 
Satyagraha. Civility does not here mean the mere 
outward gentleness of speech cultivated for the occasion 
but an inborn gentleness and desire to do the opponent 
good. These should show themselves in every act of 
a Satyagrahi. : 

In ghe initial stages though the people exhibited 
‘much courage, the Government did not seem to be 
jnclined to take strong action, But as the people 


V—CHAPTER XxIV 


seemed not to waver in their firmness, the Government 
began coercion. The attachment officers sold people’s 
cattle and seized whatever moveables they could lay 
hands on. Penalty notices were served, and in some 
cases standing crops were attached. This unnerved 
the peasants, some of whom paid up their dues while 
others desired to place safe moveables in the way of 
the officials so that they might attach them to realise 
the dues. On the other hand some were prepared to 
fight to the bitter end. 


While these things were going on, one of 
Sjt. Shankarlal Parikh’s tenants paid up the assessment 
in respect of his land. This created a sensation. 
Sjt. Shankarlal Parikh immediately made amends for 
his tenant’s mistake by giving away for charitable 
purposes the land for which the assessment had been 
paid. He thus saved his honour and set a good 
example to others. 

With a view to steeling the hearts of those who 
were frightened, I advised the people, under the 
leadership of Sjt. Mohanlal Pandya, to remove the crop 
of onion from a field which had been in my opinion 
wrongly attached. I did not regard this as civil 
disobedience, but even if it was, I suggested that this 
attachment of standing crops, though it might be in 
accordance with law, was morally wrong, and was 
nothing sbort of looting, and that therefore it was the 
people’s duty to remove the onion in spite of the 
order of attachment. This was a good opportunity 
for the people to learn a lesson in courting fines or 
which was the necessary consequence 
of such disobedience. For Sjt. Mohanlal Pandya it 
was a thing after his heart. He did not like the 
campaign to end without some one undergoing suffering 
in the shape of imprisonment for something done 
consistently with the principles of Satyagraha. So he 
volunteered to remove the onion crop from the field, 
and in this seven or eight friends joined him. 


imprisonment, 


It was impossible for the Goverment to leave them 
The arrest of Sjt. Mohanlal and his companions 
added to the people’s enthusiasm. When the fear of 
jail disappears, repression puts heart into the 
people. Crowds of them besieged the court-house on 
the day of the hearing. Pandya and his companions 


free. 
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were convicted and sentenced to a brief term of 
imprisonment. I was of opinion that the conviction 
was wrong, because the act of removing the onion could 
not come under the definition of ‘theft’ in the 
Penal Code. Byt no appeal was filed as the policy 
was to avoid the law courts. 

A procession escorted the ‘convicts’ to jail and on 
that day Sjt. Mohanlal Pandya earned from the people 
the honoured title of ‘dungli chor’ (onion thief) which 
he enjoys to this day. 

The conclusion of the Kheda Satyagraha I will 
leave to the next chapter, : 

(Translated from Navajivan by M.D.) 


Remedies of Poverty 
By C. N. Vakil 
University Professor of Economics, Bombay 
St 
Introduction 

In the articles on ‘The Poverty Problem in India,’* 
the readers of Young India were given a brief state- 
ment of the nature and causes of poverty in the form 
of answers to certain questions, the genesis of which 
has been explained} by Gandhiji. In connection with 
the ‘Remedies of Poverty,’ Gandhiji expressed a 
desire that I should attempt an outline of a scheme of 

“economic reform from the point of view of one, who 
is placed at the head of a department which is charged 
with the work of removing the existing poverty in 10 
or 15 years from now. The wishes of Gandhiji have 
a compelling force; and in spite of the difficulties 
involved in any such attempt, I have undertaken it, 
in the hope that it may prove a basis of discussion 
for evolving a well-thought out scheme for a com- 
prehensive economic policy for the solution of our 
poverty problem. ; 

In view of the large size of the country and the 
population, and the variety and complexity of the 
various causes that have led to the present state of 
affairs, it is difficult to suggest remedies which can 
solve the problem in a reasonably short period and 
which can be generally accepted. Because in any 
such suggestions, there are bound to be differences of 
opinion, both on grounds of general Principles as 
well as in detail. In one sense, the task is impossible, 
because complete removal of poverty has not been 
achieved even by those modern countries which are 
recognised as prosperous and rich. But it is certainly 
true that given the will and the power, it is possible 
for a. beneficent- Government to devise remedies which 
may go far towards the solution of the problem even 
in a short period of 10 years. Any such scheme will 
pre-suppose certain political machinery, and the point 
of view here adopted is on the supposition that the 
necessary power to execute the proposed scheme . will 
be there, in the form of a new Indian Government, 
similar to that outlined. say in the Nehru Report. 
Another important thing which must be borne in 
mind in making such suggestions is that the progress 
in the immediate future must start from the conditions 
in which we are at present, and that therefore, due 

attention must be paid to them in constructing any 

Heke were published on 12, 19, 26 of July and 2, 9 of 

t Young India, 6th Sept. 1928, article on 
Gandhiji, | 


‘Our Poverty’ by 


scheme of a practicable nature. It may be added that 
in order tq concentrate attention on essentials, I propose 
to confine myself only to fundamentals. A  detajled 
discussion of all issues will require volumes, 
The Basis of the Scheme 

It is obvious that if India is to grow richer, or in 
other words, if the average Indian is to get a_ larger 
share for himself from the total production af the 


country, then on the one hand the production 
itself should be increased, and on the 
other, it should be so arranged that the total 


production should be available for distribution 
within the country itself, that is, among the sons of 
the soil. Though the problem of an equitable distri- 
bution of the national production among the different 
classes of people in the country is quite important, it 
is comparatively less serious, till we have succeeded 
in securing a much larger production, the whole of 
which is available to the people themselves. The 
main . policy should therefore be, as said above, 
produce more and secure all for the people of India, 
arranging affairs in such a manner that the intetnal 
distribution may be equitable. 


Agricultural Production 


It does not require any long argument to say that 
the problem of poverty in India is closely connected 
with the life of the rural population and with the 
question of making agricultural work profitable. It is 
not my purpose to summarise the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, some of 
which are quite good, but I- would prefer to emphasise 
the few outstanding things to which attention should 
be directed. We have seen in former articles that a 
much larger population tries to subsist on agriculture 
than is possible under present conditions, and that 
unless the surplus «population: ig removed from agri- 
cultural work to other occupatidns, the acuteness of the 
problem will remain. The excessive pressure on the 
land is shown among other things by the increasing 
tendency to sub-division and fragmentation of holdings, 
with the result that the majority of agricultural 
holdings are so small and so_ scattered that even if 
the other requisites of cultivation are available, 
the farmer is sure to find his work difficult and unpro- 
fitable. It is not suggested that we should have very 
large holdings with a view to introduce large scale 
agriculture, but what is required is the creation of a 
state of affairs in which an agricultural family shall 
have at least a sufficiently large plot of land to cultivate, 
all in one place, so that the family may have enough 
work and enough reward to be-able to live in efficiency 
if not in comfort. It is obvious that the exact size of 
the holding, whether it should be 5 acres or 15 acres, 
will be different for different areas, and will have to 
be determined with reference to local conditions, and 
therefore no uniform figure for all India can be laid 
down; but it must be admitted at once that any such 
measure, if properly carried out, will mean the displace- 
ment of a certain number of agricultural workers, who 
will have to be absorbed in other occupations. Orice 
this is achieved, it will be possible to introduce with 
effect some of the well known remedies of agricultural 
improvement, namely, better seeds, better implements, 
bettey manure, sinking of wells, apd the creation of 
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other irrigation facilities, the spread of the cauperative 
movement, and suitable education. 


The Small Holdings Bill before the Bombay Legisla- 
tive Council does not attack the problem boldly and 
provides only for the prevention of further fragmentation 
in the future, and a re-distribution of existing plots of 
land, so that the cultivating units may be larger thar 
new, without affecting the people in the way suggested 
above. From this point of view, the measure, though 
a very small step in the right direction, must be 
welcomed, and it is difficult to understand the 
Opposition to it from certain quarters. 


It may be pointed out that a large number of 
agricultural families at present are in debt, that there- 
fore, they are not able to introduce better methods of 
work, which are costly, and that if this is so with the 
small holdings now: in their possession, the problem 
will be still more difficult with somewhat. larger 
holdings. In order to remove this difficulty, two 
suggestions must be made, one relating to agricultural 
finance, the other relating to land revenue policy. The 
experience of the co-operative movement has shown 
that the problem of indebtedness of the villagers 
cannot be solved, unless they are enabled to start 
with a clean slate, by the redemption of their existing 
debts to sowcars. In order to do this, there should 
be instituted what are known as Land Mortgage 
Banks, which will take over the existing debt of the 
farmers from the sowcars on easier conditions. In 
addition to this, if the provision of current finance is 
made easy by the spread of co-operative societies, the 
impetus provided by larger units of cultivation will do 
its work. 


The facilities and impetus thus provided wil] not 
work, if the pressure of the land revenue burden is 
not relaxed, at least on those parties who are least 
able to bear it. If the land revenue policy is purged 
of the idea that the land revenue is rent, and if it is 
adjusted with due reference to the capacity of the 
farmers to bear taxation, the results of the impetus 
and facilities provided a$ suggested above will be 
much greater. The only remedy that will solve the 
difficulty is to bring the Land Tax in a line with the 
Income Tax; and just as those whose income is below 
a certain minimum are exempted from the Income 
Tax, those whose income from the land is below a 
certain minimum to be fixed with reference to agri- 
cultural life and conditions should also be exempted 
from the Land Tax. It may be possible at the same 
time to allow Local Bodies to tax the agriculturalists 
by some cesses on the land to a certain extent, the 
proceeds being utilised for the benefit of the people 
of the area concerned. 

There are other problems connected with agriculture, 
like research in agricultural methods and crops, which 
though quite important in themselves are less funda- 
mental and may not be touched here. But closely 
connected with any improvement, there is the other 
fundamental problem of education, which, however, 
we shall discuss by itself separately, after referring to 
the other aspects of economic life as such. 


New Fields of Work 


As we have seen above, a certain number of people 
will be displaced from the land, if the above sugges- 


tions are followed, but it is obvious that the remedy 
will be worse than the disease, if at the same time 
adequate sfeps are not taken to provide suitable 
employment to those people who may thus have to 
be removed from the land. This means that the 
scheme for the consolidation of holdings should be 
put into operation gradually, in such a manner that a 
gradual absorption of the displaced people in other 
Occupations may become possible. In other words, 
the rate at which other suitable employment can be 
found for such people will determine the rate at which 
the above reform can be introduced in the agricultural 
life of the country. 


The question then is, what are the possible avenues 
of work which must be opened up for large »aumbers 
of people? In the first place, it is desirable to bring 
under the plough those lands in different parts of the 
country, which are now lying idle for one reason or 
other and which are classed as ‘Cultivable or Culturable 
Waste.’ This will certainly involve some scheme of 
agricultural colonisation, under which people from 
one part of the country may be required to migrate 
to another where new agricultural work is available. 
What has been done in the Punjab Canal Colonies, 
what is likely to be done in Sindh when the Sukkur 
Barrage Project is complete, and what is being done 
in certain large areas which are now lying waste in 
the Nizam’s territory, may be done in other parts of 
the country with effect. The probable number of 
people that can be thus absorbed in useful agricultural 
work, which is bound to bring additional wealth to 
the country, cannot be easily estimated, till a detailed 
survey of such possibilities is made. Even the 
Agricultural Commission which had sufficient resources 
at its disposal to make such an attempt has not done 
so, but it is safe to assert that the possibility is 
large, so far as the published figures of what is known 
as ‘Cultivable Waste’ areas indicate. In this connection, 
the following figures regarding the classification of 
area taken from the Agricultural Statistics of India, 
1925-26, Volume I, published this year, along with the 
official interpretation of the same, will be of interest: 


Acres in Per Cent, 

thousands 
Forests 86,937 13.1 
Not available for cultivation 1,50,194 22.6 
Cultutable waste other than fallow 1,51,872 22.9 
Current fallows 49,306 74 
Net area sown 2,259,849 34.0 
Total 6,64,158 100.0 


“Of the total area, 86,937,000 acres, or 13 per 
cent. are occupied by forests; and the area not available 
for cultivation, i ¢., land absolutely barren or 


-ynculturable or covered by buildings, water, and roads, 


or otherwise appropriated to uses other than agriculture, 
amounts to 150,194,000 acres or 23 per cent. The 
balance 427,027,000 acres or 64 per cent. represent 
the area available for cultivation. Of this, 151,872,000 
acres or 23 per cent. of the total area represent 
culturable waste other than fallow, i. e. land 
available for cultivation but not ‘taken up.” ( Italics 


mine. ) 
( To be continued ) 
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‘Startling Conclusions’ 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 


William R. Thurston, according to the publisher’s 
preface, was a Major in the United States army, which 
he served for nearly ten years. And, during these 
years, he had varied experiences in several parts of 
the world, including China. During his travels he 
studied the effects of marriage laws and customs, as a 
result of which he felt the call to write a book on 
marriage. This book which is called Thurston's 
Philosophy of Marriage and was published last year 
by the Tiffany Press, New York, contains only 32 
pages of bold type, and can be read inside of an hour. 
The author has not entered into an elaborate argument 
but has simply set forth his conclusion with just a 
dash of argument to support his conclusions which. the 
publisher truly describes as ‘startling.’ In his foreword, 
the author claims to have based his conclusions on 
“personal observation, data obtained from physicians, 
Statistics of social hygiene and medical _ statistics,” 
compiled during the war. His conclusions are: 

1, “That Nature never intended a woman tc 
be bound to a man for life, and to be compelled 
to occupy the same bed or habitation with him, 
night after night, in pregnancy and out, in order to 
earn her board and lodging, and to exercise her 
natural right to bear children. 

2. “ That the daily and nightly juxtaposition of 
the male and female, which is a result of present 
marriage laws and customs, leads to unrestrained 
Sexual intercourse, which perverts the natural in- 
Stincts of both male and female, and makes partial 
prostitutes of 90% of all married women. This 
condition arises from the fact that married women 
have been led to believe that such prostitution of 
themselves is right and natural because it is legal, 
and that it is necessary in order to retain the 
affections of their husbands.” 

The author then goes on to describe the effects of 

continual unrestrained sexual intercourse’ which I 
epitomise as follows: 

(a) “It causes the woman to become highly 
nervous, prematurely aged, diseased, irritable, restless, 
discontented, and incapable of properly caring for 
her children.” 

(b) “ Among the poorer classes it leads to the 
propagation of many children who are not wanted.” 

(c) “Among the higher classes, unrestrained 
bexual intercourse leads to the practice of contra- 
ception and abortion.” “If contraceptive methods, 
under the name of ‘birth control’ or any other 
name, are taught to the majority of the women 
of the masses, the race will ‘become generally 
diseased, demoralized, depraved and will 
eventually perish.” (The italics are the author’s.) 

(d) “Excessive sexual intercourse drains the 
male of the vitality necessary for earning a good 
living.” “At present there are approximately 
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2,000,000 more widows in the United States than 
there are widowers. Comparatively few of these are 
war widows.”’ (Italics are the author’s.) 

(e) “The excessive sexual intercourse incident to 
the present married state develops in the minds of 
both male and female.a sense of futility.’ “‘ The 
poverty of the world today, and the slums of the 
larger cities are not due to lack of profitable labour 
to be performed, but to excessive, unrestrained 
sexual intercourse, resulting from present marriage 
laws.” (Italics are the author’s.) 

(g) “ Most serious of all from the standpoint of 
the future of the human race is sexual intercourse 
during pregnancy.” 

Then follows an indictment of China and India 
into which I need not go. This brings us to half of 
this booklet. The next half is devoted to the remedy. 

The central fact of the remedy is that husband and 
wife miust always live in separate rooms, therefore 
necessarily sleep in separate beds, and meet only when 
both desire progeny, but especially the wife. Ido not 
intend to give the changes suggested in the marriage 
laws. The one thing common to all marriages throughout 
the world is a common room and a common bed, and 
this the author condemns in unmeasured terms, I 
venture to think, rightly. There is no doubt that much 
of the sensuality of our nature, whether male or 
female, is due to the superstition bearing a religious 
sanction that married people are bound to share the 
same bed and the same room. It has produced a 
mentality, the disastrous effect -of which it ‘is difficult 
for us, living in the atmosphere generated by that 
superstition, properly to estimate. 

The author is equally opposed, as we have already 
seen, to contraceptive methods. 

S. Ganesan, the enterprising publisher of Madras, has 
obtained the permission-of the author to reprint the 
booklet for circulation in India. If he does so, the 
reader can possess a copy at a trifling price. He has 
secured also the rights of translation. 

Many of the other remedies suggested by the author 
are, in my opinion, not of practical use to ws, and in 
any case require legislative sanction. ‘But every husband 
and wife can make a fixed resolution from today nevet 
to share the same room or the same bed at night and 
to avoid sexual contact, except for the one supreme 
purpose for which it is intended for both man and beast. 
The beast observes the law invariably, Man having 
got the choice has grievously erred in making the wrong 
choice. Every woman can decline to have ‘anything to 
do with contraception. Both man and woman should 
know that abstention from satisfaction of the sexual 
appetite results not in disease but in health and vigour, 
provided that mind cooperates with the body, The author 
believes that the present condition of marriage laws 
“is responsible for the greater part of all the ‘ills - of 
the world today.’ One need not share this sweeping 


-belief with the author to come to the two fina) 


decisions I have suggested. But. there can be no 
doubt that a large part of the miseries of today can 
be avoided, if we look at the relations between the 
sexes in a healthy and pure light and regard ourselves 
as trustees for the moral welfare of the future 
generations. 
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Khadi Work in Bijolia 


[ The following is a summary of an elaborate report 
prepared for the Khadi workers by Sjt. Jethalal Govindji, 
the indefatigable worker who has specialised in the 
self-help method of Khadi production. Sjt. Jethalal 
Govindji swears by his method, Whether one agrees 
with him or not, one cannot help admiring the single- 
minded zeal with which he has worked out his method. 
His exclusive absorption in his self-imposed labours 
is worthy of emulation. It is the spirit that defies 
defeat. The experiences of such a worker cannot but 
be of value to every national servant. M. K. G. | 

The Ideal: 

Man should be self-contained in the matter of food 
and clothing. Realisation of this ideal should result 
in eliminating the ‘middleman’ who lives on the 
economic exploitation of the cultivator. 

With this end in view we chalked out the following 
programme: (1) to teach the farmers to do their own 
ginning, carding and spinning and also to weave their 
yarn in their own homes; (2) to bring within their 
easy reach the instruments needed for the purpose and 
to teach them to manufacture the same themselves; and 
(3) to help those who could not do their own carding 
or weaving to get their cotton carded and their yarn 
woven and to enable the people in general to purchase 
Khadi on the occasion of weddings, festivals etc. 

The argument we adopted in approaching the people 
in this connection will be found outlined in the 


appendix at the end. 
Work Done 


{n this way we organised work among 5,500 people 
of to put the same in terms of output, 66,000 
square yards weighing over 320 maunds of Khadi were 
manufactured from self-spun yarn as a result of our 
effort. To this must be added about 25% more 
Khadi manufactured from yarn spun for wages. To do 
this we needed little capital, no stores, no hawkers, 
only a little demonstration workshop till the people 
had learnt the art of self-help in cloth. 

Over 1,000 spinners spin for themselves, about 
300 for wages. The count spun ranges from 4 to 10. 
The coarseness of count need cause no worry as the 
people want coarse Khadi. They will soon spin finer 
counts when they need fine Khadi. 

Economic Condition 

The economic condition of the people is far frotn 
satisfactory. The slightest failure of crops would bring 
at least 60 % of the people face to face with starvation, 
And yet before we went there they thought nothing of 
borrowing to buy their cloth, 

Spinning Tradition 

Khadi tradition had not altogether died out here 
when we started out work, A few dilapidated old 
wheels could still be found here and there on which 

they spun 1 to 2 counts. And even this was being 
replaced by machine-made coarse cloth. We had 
to fight the superstition that (1) it was not possible 
to spin finer than 2 counts, (2) it was inconsistent with 
a farmer’s dignity to spin, (3) it was cheaper to buy 
mill cloth than to have it woven from homespun, and 
(4) it was hopeless to fight against fate. To counteract 
the evil, we started a house to house propaganda and 
«demonstrated the possibilities of the wheel by spinning 
in their presence. 
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It is necessary, here to mention a discipline that 
we had laid upon ourselves. We made it a point to 
‘live and move and have our being’ in Khadi alone 
and refused to interest ourselves in or talk about any 
other topic except Khadi. This conserved our energy 
and our self-evident earnestness compelled attention. 

There were no doubt scenes of squalor, dirt and 
disease, vice and corruption, political and _ social 
degradation. We refused to be moved by them 
believing that if we could interest the people in their 
economic welfare through the only means open to them 
the rest would follow. 


I must say that it stands to the credit of my co- 
workers, that by dint of this discipline, by their 
ceaseless house to house propaganda and _ infinite 
patience and forbearance even in the face of rebuffs 
and insults that were very often their lot, they 
succeeded in revolutionising the méhtality of the people. 
No weather was too inclement for their work. It 
gives me a thrill of joy even today to recall how in 
the biting cold of the winter mornings, in the blazing 
noon-day summer, or in the soaking rains and in the 
soft ankle-deep slush and mire of the rainy season, 
they would go about from village to village visiting 
people in their homes, carrying their thick, coarse 
chapatis with them in their haversacks. I am sure our 
life during the first two years must have excited the 
envy of even the peasants. 


The Result 

The result was all that one could wish. The 
ignorance, prejudice, laziness, apathy and despair of 
the people were at last replaced by self-confidence. 
With the hope of improvement in their economic 
condition, far-reaching psychological and _ spiritual 
changes began to come upon those who took to the 
wheel. 

It would have been impossible for us—some three 
or four persons in all as we were—to achieve all 
these results if we had followed the~ usual methods 
of work. But we had so organised our programme 
that all that we had to do was to persuade people to 
learn the various processés themselves and to give 
them practical instruction—there was thus no. invest: 
ment of funds or special machinery for the production 
and sale of Khadi to tax and bother us. And as we 
had no thonetary dealing with the people our motives 
always remained above suspicion. 

Two difficulties 

Two difficulties stood 
stages of our work. 

1. The self-spinners would send their yarn to 
the village weaver. Now if the weaver was cateless 
or unscrupulous and adulterated their yarn or 
substituted it with inferior yarn, the self-spinners 
would be naturally discontented. We  combated 
this difficulty by assuring the people that we would 
see to it that the weavers kept and wove the yarn of 
each individual separately. 


in our way in the initial 


2. The rates charged by the professional - weavers 
were prohibitive. I realised my mistake which was 
due to inexperience and haste to achieve the end. I 
saw that a cultivator took about a month to spin 
sufficient yarn for an instalment of cloth. And since 
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he was naturally anxious to wear only the cloth 
produced from his own yarn he could at the most 
allow the village weaver one month’s time to weave it 
into cloth by which time the next instalment of yarn 
would be ready. 

As most of the spinning is done by the cultivator 
in his slack season and there is hardly any yarn ready 
for the weaver when the agricultural operations are 
going on in full swing, most of the weaver’s work 
must be crowded into one season. And so unless he 
can find some supplementry occupation to fall back 
upon he will be confronted every year with a season 
of unemployment. The weaver’s supplementary occu- 
pation can only be cultivation of the soil. I therefore 
realised that we must induce each spinning family to 
set apart one of their members for weaving. And we 
have succeeded in thus preparing a few families already. 
Had I discovered this truth earlier we would have 
saved much time, trouble and worry. 

3. A third difficulty now cropped up. We found 
that high dyeing and printing charges again put an 
unnecessary burden on the selfsspinners. We are 
trying to revive indigenous dyeing. But for want of 
skill, we are at present relying on the prepared dyes. 
I know that our work is incomplete till we enable every 
family to do its own dyeing and printing. 

Test of Proficiency 

The test that a weaver has to pass through in our 
weaving school before he can get a certificate in weav- 
ing is that he should be able to finish and submit to 
the examiners three pieces of cloth consecutively, all 
the processes anterior to weaving that cotton has to 
undergo being also performed by the candidate himself. 
If however he should be unable to finish all the ‘three 
pieces unaided, he must do an extra piece in order to 
obtain the necessary certificate. We have thus prepared 
90 weavers. 

Conclusion 


Satisfactory through the result is, we are not yet 
able to say that foreign or mill cloth has been banished 
altogether from Bijolia. Marriage brings fresh additions 
to existing families. They bring with them their 
taste for foreign cloth and need conversion. But this 
I can confidently claim that the method af self-help 
advocated here is the cheapest, the quickest and 
probably the most durable. We do not now expect to 
leave heteé qnore than one or two workers who will 
attend’ to the repairs and such other difficulties that 
must crop up for some time to come. 


Appendix 

1. Man must somehow provide himself with food 
and clothing. But his harvest may fail and to earn 
wages locally may not be always possible. It is then 
that the spinning wheel comes to the rescue as an 
unfailing friend and helper. 

2. If a cultivator sets out to purchase his cloth 
Greater part of his produce would have to go to defray 
its cost and he would be left with hardly sufficient 
corn to eat and he will consequently be driven into 
debt. 

3. Again what a topsy-turvydom! The unemployed 
Cultivator sets out in the slack season to purchase 
cloth from the sowkar afd thus as it were provides 
him with a living! Can anything be more perverse ? 


4, More satisfaction can be had from the bread 
obtained by baking half-anna’s worth of flour at home 
than by purchasing four annas worth of fritters in the 
bazar. 

5. The cloth bill of a farmer swallows up 4 to 5 
times the amount of all:the taxes that he has to pay, 
But while for the latter there is at present no help 
the former could all be saved if only he wills it. 


6. The drain on the farmer’s purse caused by the 
purchase of cloth is so insidious that his debt often 
runs into three figures before he is aware of it 
and yet the~ satisfaction which he gets from it is 
so inconsiderable. 

7. Handspun and handwoven cloth is far more 
durable and lasting than mill cloth. 

8. Spinning does not interfere with the agricultural 
work of the cultivator since it has to be done only 
during leisure time after the harvest is gathered in. 

9. God made day for work and night for sleep, but 
no time for idleness. One must therefore never be 
idle and if there is no other work to do one must spin. 

10. An idle man’s brain is the proverbial devil’s 
workshop. Idleness dulls the intellect and ruins man. 

11. If the farmer had not to go to the petty cloth 
dealer to purchase cloth he would be saved from the 
baneful effect of moral and economic exploitation by 
the middlemen. 

12. Where there is a will there is a way. 

13. Nobody is born omniscient or all-wise. 
one lives to learn. 

14. We (Khadi workers ) are always ready to help. 

15. Every man makes his chapati thin or thick 
according to his requirement or taste, similarly one 
can produce fine or coarse Khadi according to one’s 
requirement. 

16. Just as we can cook dal or vegetables or make 
bread just as we please and when we please if we 
have our own kitchen, so can we prepare dhotis, 
saris, shirts etc. according to our requirements, if we 
run our own spinning wheel and loom. 

17, When we run out of bread, we do not go 
straight to the baker’s shop to purchase chapatis but 
purchase grain from the bdzar and make it into bread 
in our own home. Similarly when we are in neec. 
of clothing, the right thing to do would be to purchase 
raw cotton if we do not grow it and make it into 
cloth in our own homes. 

18. If a farmer performs all the processes involved 
in the manufacture of cloth in his own home, he gets 
his cloth for the price of cotton. 

19. A farmer who purchases his cloth from 
the bazar is like a leaky vessel which can never be 
filled even if you milk a hundred cows into it, 

20. Carding is like grinding of flour. It is always 
done best at home. 

21. Cotton should be stocked like grain for the 
whole year. 

22. All the members of the family must take part 
in the production of cloth whenever they have leisure 
just as they take part in agriculture. 

23. The cultivator has his special season, the spin- 
ner and the weaver have the whole year for their 
season. 

24. A hired worker never works with the same 
zeal as the one who works for himself. 


Every 
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Care of Dairy Animals 


[ The following hints on this subject drawn up by 
Professor J. B. Knight have been reproduced from 
R. B. Ewbank’s Manual for Co-operative Societies in 
the Bombay Presidency. V. G. D.] 

1. Regularity— Animals are creatures of habit, 
ane feed, rest or drink at about the same time daily; 
S0 it is of prime importance that all Operations in 
connection with dairy animals should be carried out 
with the strictest regularity. The hour for both 
morning and evening milking, the time and sequence 
of feeding and watering should not be varied from 
day to day. 

2. Gentleness—Nothing is more fatal to success 
in the dairy than harsh treatment. An unnecessary or 
unusual noise like a dog barking may injure a milk 
animal so that she will not give her milk. Strangers 
or dogs should not be allowed around the dairy herd. 
The disgusting practice of ‘tumb or phooka’ is not 
only cruel but may cause abortion and inversion of 
the uterus. 

3. Tying—Much misplaced kindness is displayed 
by cattle owners by hitching them with too long ties, 
as thereby they tend to drop their dung and urine in 
their bed or even in the feeding troughs, or may 
entangle their legs. Short tying keeps the animals in 
place and prevents these troubles. Wooden or iron 
stanchions are better than chains for cows. Buffaloes 
should be tied round the neck. Chains are better than 
ropes and they are cheaper in the long run. Ropes 
soon get old and break from time to time, permitting 
the animals to break loose and to do damage. 

4. Grooming and Washing—Cows are benefited 
by daily grooming. The ordinary coir mitten hatale isa 
Suitable instrument. Cows should never be washed all 
over although it may be necessary to wash the parts 
seiled with dung to secure cleanliness in milking, 
Buffaloes require bathing at least once daily, and if 
there is a place where they can sit in water so much 
the better. These animals should be shaved three 
times a year to keep them free from lice. 

5. Bedding—Where any sort of cheap litter like 
rice hulls, groundnut hulls, safflower hulls or grasses 
not suitable for feeding is available it should be used 
for bedding. Stone or cement floors so necessary for 
sanitary milk production are very cold in the cold 
season to the udders and other parts, and many cases of 
rheumatism and udder trouble are no doubt traceable to 
this. If no other bedding is available dry sand or 
earth (not black soil) will be of some use. 

6. Cleaning of Byres—It is essential if clean milk 
is to be secured that the byres be kept clean. This 
is partly secured by. proper details of construction such 
as an impervious floor at the back where the excreta 
fall, which should slope backward to drain away the 


urine, and a gutter for carrying it away. The solid 
excreta should be frequently removed during the day. 


and the gutters flushed. 

7. Watering — Animals giving milk require an 
abundant supply of pure drinking water. If turned 
loose to exercise, they should be given an opportunity 
to drink three or four times during the day. 
important that the water should be clean and the 
animals should not be compelled or allowed to drink 
from stagnant pools or mud holes. 


It is 


8. Milking — This should be done twice daily with 
the night and day intervals as nearly equal as possible, 
Before milking, the udder and flanks should be cleaned 
from all dung or dust by brushing and washing. 
When necessary, the calf may be allowed to start the 
milk but after the calf is a month or ‘six weeks’old, 
other foods are cheaper for it than milk so that it 
should be taken away as soon as the milk flows freely. 
Under no condition should the calf be allowed to suck 
the strippings, first because the last strippings are the 
richest part of the milk, secondly because sucking 
for a long time unnecessarily drains the mother, and 
thirdly because if the custom of allowing the calf to 
complete the milking prevails, the mother soon learns 
to hold up her milk from the milker for the calf, 


When the calf is allowed to suck an entire teat 
it should be a different teat at each milking, or the 
udder will become one-sided, and even in this case the 
final milking should be done by hand and not by 
the calf. 


The person and clothing of the milkers should be 
scrupulously kept clean and none but a healthy person. 
should be employed as ‘a milker. Persons suffering 
from tuberculosis, dysentery or those recently recovered 
from enteric should never be allowed to care for cattle 
or to milk. 


The operation of milking. should take place as 
rapidly as possible without causing undue pain to the 
animal on account of any harshness. The thumb 
should not be doubled in and pressed against the teat. 
The nails of the milker should be kept short. 

It is usually the custom to give the grain ration at 
the time of milking. Most cows in India require to 
have their legs tied together to prevent kicking during 
the process of milking. 

9. Feeds and Feeding—The feeds used for animals 
consist of two classes: (a) coarse or bulky feeds, and 
(b) concentrated feeds. These will vary according to 
the locality. The dried fooders such as grain and 
pulses and dried grass, and green fodder such as maize 
or jowar raised for this purpose especially, and green 
grass are the usual coarse fodders. 

Whole cotton seed, cotton seed meal, chuni, the 
refuse from dal preparation, guwar, kalthi, wheat bran 
and the oil cakes, safflower, niger, groundnut _and 
cocoanut make up the concentrated feeds. The selection 
of these depends upon availability and price. 

Roughly the following points should be noted in 
selecting the ration: 

The health of the animal is improved if a part of 
the bulky ration is green even in the dry season. This 
will also aid in securing regularity in breeding as well 
as producing a greater milk yield. 

A ration should consist of the following: 


Rainy season Dry season 
{Dry 10 Ibs. 20 Ibs. 
Bulky: rand iGreen 30 ,, 10 


6 lbs. daily in full milk (16 to 20 Ibs.) 
Concentrated food { 4Ibs. daily in half milk (8 to 10 Ibs.) 


The amounts of roughage given are for an animal 
weighing 1,000 lbs. and need to be varied according 
to the size of the animal. Buffaloes as a rule require 
more roughage than cows. Coarse fodder like kadbi 
can be used more economically if chaffed. If cotton 
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seed, whole or as meal, is used, it should not exceed the 
half of the concentrated ration, All foods should be 
sweet and clean and free from mould and decay. 
Feeding should be done twice daily and in quantities 
such as will be finished up completely at each meal. 
Any food not consumed should be removed and not 
left in front of the animal, 

10, Salting—If rock salt is available a piece should 
be kept near each animal, otherwise two ounces of fine 
salt may be mixed with the concentrated ration. 


Abhoy Ashram 
This is one of the efficient institutions of Bengal to 
which many young men have dedicated themselves for 
national service. The readers of Young India cannot 
be unfamiliar with the Abhoy Ashram as it has been 
noticed in these columns more than once. The report for 
the year 1927, now before me, is published in pamphlet 
form, is well illustrated, covers 35 pages, and furnishes 
a record of continuous progress. Dr.Suresh Chandra 
Banerji is the President of the governing body, and 
Dr. Prafulla Chandra Ghosh is its Secretary. It has 13 
members who are under the vows of fearlessness, 
truth, love, non-appropriation, labour, purity and 
patriotism. The creed of the © Ashram is self- 
realisation through the service of the motherland. 
Its headquarters: are at Comilla, and its activities 
are spinning, medical relief, removal of untouck- 
ability, national education, dairying and _ agri- 
culture. Khadi is the largest among these activities. 
Through it, the Ashram distributed last year over 
Rs. 66,000 among artisans, of which Rs. 28,000 went 
to the weavers, Rs. 27,000 to the spinners, over 
Rs.1,200 to women who did embroidery work 
upon Khadi, over Rs.3,000 to washermen and 
over Rs. 6,000 to tailors. Its sales amounted to 
over Rs. 1,42,000 during the year under notice. 
The Khadi department was worked at a profit. The 
cost of production and sale was 13% ‘of the total sales. 
The profit earned was over Rs.1,200. The Khadi 
department absorbs 63 whole time workers, who work 
in 20 centres scattered throughout the province. And 
“as Khaddar organisation naturally becomes the pivot 
for nation building institutions to grow round _ it,’ 
reading rooms, libraries, elementary schools, gymnasiums 
and other social service organisations are being reared 
up in the Khadi organisation established by the Ashram. 
I must ‘omit the very interesting details about 
the medical department, untouchability work, national 
education, etc. and commend to the reader the report 
itself. The report goes on to state that if the Ashram 
is to continue to grow, it requires pecuniary assistance 
for .the various departments- The total amount is 
estimated at Rs. 61,000, of which Rs. 10,000 are 
required for the dyeing department, Rs. 40,000 for the 
expansion of Khadi work, Rs. 3,500 for agriculture, 
Rs. 2,500 for dairy and Rs. 5,000 for additional 
buildings which a growing institution like the Abhoy 
Ashram must always need. It need hardly be mentioned 
that the majority of the workers are all living on bare 
_ maintenance. The Ashram in fact represents the spirit 
of sacrifice, of which Bengal is probably among all 
the provinces the finest repository. I would invite the 
reader to procure the report, read it and give this great 
institution all the help he can. M. K. G. 
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Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing and _ postage. 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s. 
or $3 post free. 

Economics of Khaddar by Richard B. Gregg 
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With Gandhiji in Ceylon by Mahadev Desai, 
160, price 1-4-0. 

Packing & postage extra: 

Readers are particularly requested to send their 

names and addresses in legible hand, preferably in 
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Copies can also ve had in Bombay from our 
Branch Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi 
Bhandar. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER xxv 


End of Kheda Satyagraha 

The campaign came to an unexpected end. It was 
clear that the people were exhausted and I hesitated 
to let the unbending be driven to utter ruin. I was 
casting about for some graceful way of terminating 
the struggle which would be acceptable to a Satyagrahi. 
Such a one appeared quite unexpectedly. The Mamlatdar 
of the Nadiad Taluka sent me word that if well-to-do 
Patidars paid up, the poorer ones would be granted 
suspension. I asked for a written undertaking to that 
effect which was given. But as a Mamlatdar could be 
responsible only for his Taluka, I inquired of the 
Collector, who alone could give an undertaking in 
respect of the whole district, whether the Mamlatdar’s 
undertaking was true for the whole district. He 
replied that orders declaring suspension in terms of 


the Mamlatdar’s letter had been already issued. I was 
not aware of it, but if it was a fact, the people’s 
pledge had been fulfilled. The pledge, it will be 


remembered, had the same thing for its object and so 
we expressed ourselves satisfied with the orders. 

However the end was far from making me feel 
happy, inasmuch as it lacked the grace with which 
the termination of every Satyagraha campaign ought 
to be accompanied. The Collector carried on as though 
he had done nothing by way of a settlement. The 
poor were to be granted suspension, but hardly any 
got the benefit of it. It was the people’s right to 
determine who was poor, but they could not exercise 
it. I was sad that they had not the strength to exercise 
the right. Although therefore the termination was 
celebrated as a triumph of Satyagraha, I could not 
enthuse over it as it lacked the essentials of a 
complete triumph. 

The end of a Satyagraha campaign could be 
described as worthy, only when it leaves the Satyagrahis 
stronger and more spirited than they were in the 
beginning. 

The campaign was not however without its indirect 
effective results which we can see today and of which 
the benefit we are reaping. The Kheda Satyagraha 
marks the beginning of an awakening among the 
peasants of Gujarat, the beginning of their true political 
education. 

* Dr. Besant’s brilliant Home Rule agitation had 
certainly touched the peasants, but it was the Kheda 


campaign that compelled the educated public workers 
to establish contact with the actual life of the peasants. 
They learnt to identify themselves with the latter. 
They found their proper sphere of work, their capacity 
for sacrifice increased. That Vallabhbhai found him- 
self during this campaign was by itself no small 
achievement. We could realise its measure during 
the -flood relief operations last year and the Bardoli 
Satyagraha this year. Public life in Gujarat became 
instinct with a new energy and a new vigour. The 


Patidar peasant came to an unforgettable conscious- 
ness of his strength. The lesson was_ indelibly 
imprinted on the public mind that the salvation 


of the people depends upon themselves, upon their 
capacity for suffering and sacrifice. Through the 
Kheda campaign Satyagraha took firm root in the soil 


of Gujarat. 
Although therefore I found nothing to enthuse over 


the termination of the Satyagraha, the Kheda peasants 
were jubilant because they knew that what they had 
achieved was commensurate with their effort, and they 
had found the true and infallible method for a redress 
of their grievances. This knowledge was enough 
justification for their jubilation. 

Nevertheless the Kheda peasants had not fully 
understood the inner meaning of Satyagraha, and they 
saw it to their cost, as we shall see in the chapters 


to follow. 
( Translated from Navajivan by M.D.) 
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‘The Fiery Ordeal ’ 


(By M- K. Gandhi ) 

{'The-killing of an ailing calf in the Ashram under circum- 
stances described below having caused a great commotion in certain 
circles in Ahmedabad and some angry letters having been addressed 
to Gandhiji on the subject Gandhiji has critically examined the 
question in the light of the principle of non-vidlence in an article 
in Navajivan, the substance of which is. given. below, Pu 

I 
When Killing may be Ahimsa 

An attempt is being made at the Ashram to run 
a small model dairy and tannery on hehalf of the 
Goseva Sangha. Its work in this connection brings 
it up, at every step, against intricate moral dilemmas 
that would not arise but for the keenness to realise 
the Ashram ideal of seeking Truth through the exclusive 
means of ahimsa. 

For instance some days back a calf having been 
maimed lay in agony in the Ashram. Whatever treat- 
ment and nursing was possible was given to it. 
The surgeon whose advice was sought in the matter 
declared the case to be past help and past hope. 
The suffering of the animal was so great that it could 
not even turn its side without excruciating pain. 

In these circumstances I felt that humanity 
demanded that the agony should be ended by ending 
life itself. I held a preliminary discussion with the 
Managing Committee most of whom agreed with my view. 
The matter was then placed before the whole Ashram. 
At the discussion a worthy neighbour vehemently 


apposed the idea of killing even to end pain and 


offered to nurse the dying animal. The nursing 
consisted in cooperation with some of the Ashram 
sisters in warding the flies off the animal and trying 
to feed it. The ground of the friend’s opposition was 
that one has no right to take away life which one 
cannot create. His argument seemed to me to be point- 
less here. It would have point if the taking of life was 
actuated by self-interest. Finally in all humility but 
with the clearest of convictions I got in my presence 
a doctor kindly to administer the calf a quietus by 
means of a poison injection. The whole thing was 
over in less than two minutes, 

I knew that public opinion especially in Ahmedabad 
would not approve of my action and that it would 
read nothing but himsa in it. 

But I know too that performance of one’s duty 
should be independent of public opinion. I have all 
along held that one is bound to act according to what 
to one appears to be right even though it may appear 
wrong to others. And experience has shewn that 
that is the only correct course. I admit that there is 
always a possibility of one’s mistaking right for wrong 
and vice versa but often one learns to recognise wrong 
only through unconscious error. On the other hand 
if a man fails to follow the light within for fear of public 
opinion or any other similar reason he would never be 
able to know right from wrong and in the end lose 
all sense of distinction between the two. That is why 
the poet has sung: 

“The pathway of love is the ordeal of fire, 
The shrinkers turn away from it.” 

The pathway of ahimsa, that is, of love one has 
often to tread all alone. 

But the question may very legitimately be put to 
me; Would I apply to human beings the principle | 


have enunciated in connection with the calf? Would 
I like it to be applied in my own case? My reply is 
yes; the same law holds good in both the cases, 
The law of ag fae ag mai® (as with one 60 
with all) admits of no exceptions, or the killing of 
the calf was wrong and violent. In practice however 
we do not cut short the sufferings of our ailing dear 
ones by death because as a rule we have always 
means at our disposal to help them and because they 
have the capacity to think and decide for themselves. 
But supposing that in the case of an ailing friend Iam 
unable to render any aid whatever and recovery is out 
of the question and the patient is lying in an uncons- 
cious state in the throes of fearful agony then I would 
not see any himsa in putting an end to his suffering 
by death, 


Just as a surgeon does not commit himsa but 
practises the purest ahimsa when he wields his knife 
on his patient’s body for the latter’s benefit, similarly 
one may find it necessary under certain imperative 
circumstances to go a step further and sever life from 
the body in the interest of the sufferer. It may be 
objected that whereas the surgeon performs his 
operation to save the life of the patient, in the 
other case we do just the reverse. But on a deeper 
analysis it will be found that the ultimate object 
sought to be served in both the cases is the same, 
viz. to relieve the suffering soul within from pain, 
In the one case you do it by severing the diseased 
portion from the body, in the other you do it by 
severing from the soul the body that has become an 
instrument of torture to. it. In either case it is the 
relief of the soul within from pain that is aimed at, 
the body without the life within being incapable of 
feeling either pleasure or pain. Other circumstances can be 
imagined in which not to kill would spell himsa, 
while killing would be ahimsa. Suppose for instance, 
that I find my daughter — whose wish at the moment 
I have no means of ascertaining — is threatened with 
violation and there is no way by which I can save 
her, then it would be the purest form of ahimsa on 
my part to put anend to her life and surrender 
myself to the fury of the incensed ruffian. 

But the trouble with our votaries of ahimsa is 
that they have made of ahimsa a blind fetish and put 
the greatest obstacle in the way of the spread of true 
ahimsa in our midst. The current (and, in my opinion, 
mistaken ) view of ahimsa has drugged our conscience 


-and rendered us insensible to a host of othef and more 


insidious forms of himsa like harsh words, harsh 
judgments, ill-will, anger and spite and lust of cruelty, 
it has made us forget that there may be far more 
hims@ in the slow torture of men and animals, the 
starvation and exploitation to which they are subjected 
out of selfish greed, the wanton humiliation and 
Oppression of the weak and the killing of their 
self-respect that we witness all around us today than 
in mere benevolent taking of life. Does any one doubt 
for a moment that it would have been far more humane 
to have summarily put to death those who in the 
infamous lane of Amritsar were made by their torturers 
to crawl on their bellies like worms? If any one 
desires to retort by saying that these people themselves 
today feel otherwise, that they are none the worse for 
their crawling, I shall have no hesitation in telling him 
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that he does not know even the elements of ahimsa 
There arise occasions in a man’s life when it becomes 
his imperative duty to meet them by laying down his 
life; not to appreciate this fundamental fact of man’s 
estate is to betray an ignorance of the foundation of 
ahimsa. For instance, a votary of truth would pray to 
God to give him death to save him from a life of 
falsehood: Similarly a yotary of a@himsa would on bent 
knees implore his enemy to put him to death ratber 
than humiliate him or make him do things unbecoming 
the dignity of a human being. As the poet has sung: 


“The way of the Lord is meant for heroes, 
Not for cowards.” 


It is this fundamental misconception about the 
nature and scope of ahimsa, this confusion about the 
relative values, that is responsible for our mistaking 
mere non-killing for a@himsa and for the fearful amount 
of himsa that goes on in the name of ahimsa in 
our country. Let a man contrast the sanctimonious 
horror that is affected by the so-called votaries of 
ahimsa at the very idea of killing an ailing animal 
to cut short its agony with their utter apathy and 
indifference to countless cruelties that are practised on 
our dumb cattle world. And he will begin to wonder 
whether he is living in the land of ahimsa or in 
that of conscious or unconscious hypocrisy. 

It is our spiritual inertia, lack of moral courage— 
the courage to think boldly and look facts squarely 
in the face that is responsible for this deplorable 
state of affairs. Look at our panjrapoles and 
goshalas, many of.them represent today so many 
dens of torture to which as a sop to conscience we 
consign the hapless and helpless cattle. If they could 
only speak they would cry out against us and say, 
“Rather than subject us to this slow torture give us 
death.’ I have often read this mute appeal in their eyes. 

To conclude then, to cause pain or wish ill to or 
to take the life of any living being out of anger or a 
selfish intent is himsa. On the other hand after a 
calm and clear judgment to kill or cause pain to a 
living being with a view to its spiritual or physical 
benefit from a pure, selfless intent may be the purest 
form of ahimsa. Each such case must be judged 
individually and on its own merits. The final test as 
to its violence or non-violence is after all the intent 
underlying the act. 

II 
When Killing is Himsa 

I now come to the other crying problem that is 
confronting the Ashram today. The monkey nuisance 
has become very acute and an immediate solution has 
become absolutely necessary. The growing vegetables 
and fruit trees have become a special mark of 
attention of this privileged fraternity and are now 
threatened with utter destruction. In spite of all our 
efforts we have not yet been able to find an efficacious 
and at the same time non-violent remedy for the evil. 

The matter has provoked a hot controversy in 
certain circles and I have received some angry letters 
on the subject. One of the correspondents has 
protested against the ‘killing of monkeys and wounding 
them by means of arrows in fhe Ashram.’ Let me 
hasten to assure the reader that no monkey has. so 
far been killed in the Ashram, nor has any monkey 

; been wounded by means of ‘arrows’ or otherwise as 
imagined by the correspondent. Attempts are 


undoubtedly being made to drive them away and 
harmless atrows have been used for the purpose. 

The idea of wounding monkeys to frighten therm 
away seems to me unbearable though I am seriously 
considering the question of killing them in case it 
should become unavoidable. But this question is not 
so simple or easy as the previous one. 

I see a clear breach of ahimsa even in driving 
away monkeys, the breach would be proportionately 
greater if they have to be killed. For any act of 


injury done from self-interest whether amounting to 
killing or not is doubtless himsa. 


All life in the flesh exists by some himsa. Hence 
the highest religion has been defined by a negative word 
ahimsa. The world is bound in a chain of destruction. 
In other words himsa is an inherent necessity for life 
in the body. That is why a votary of ahimsa always 
prays for ultimate deliverance from the bondage 
of flesh, 

None, while in the flesh, can thus be entirely free 
from himsa because one never completely renounces 
the will to live. Of what use is it to force the flesh 
merely if the spirit refuses to cooperate? You may 
starve even unto death but if at the same time the 
mind continues to hanker after objects of the sense, 
your fast is asham and a delusion. What then is the 
poor helpless slave to the will to live to do? How 
is he to determine the exact nature and the extent of 
himsa he must commit? Society has no doubt set 
down a standard and absolved the individual from 
troubling himself about it to that extent. But every 
seeker after truth has to adjust and vary the standard 
according to his individual need and to make a ceaseless 
endeavour to reduce the circle of himsa. But thé 
peasant is too much occupied with the burden of 
his hard and precarious existence to have time of 
energy to think out these problems for himself and 
the cultured class instead of helping him chooses to 
give him the cold shoulder. Having become a peasant 
myself, I have no clear cut road to go by and must 
therefore chalk out a path for myself and possibly for 
fellow peasants. And the monkey nuisance being one 
of the multitude of ticklish problems that stare the 
farmer in the face, 1 must find out some means by 


which the peasant’s crops can be safeguarded against 
it with the minimum amount of himsa. 


lam told that the farmers of Gujarat employ special 
watchmen whose very presence scares away the monkeys 
and saves the peasant fromthe necessity of killing them. 
That may be but it should not be forgotten that whatever 
efficacy this method might have, it is clearly dependent 
upon some measure of destruction at some time or other. 
For these cousins of ours are wily and intelligent 
beings. The moment they discover that there is no 
real danger for them, they refuse to be frightened even 
by gun shots and only gibber and howl the more 
when shots are fired. Let nobody therefore. imagine. 
that the Ashram has not considered or left any method 
of dealing with the nuisance untried. But none of the 
methods that I have known up to now is free from 
himsa. Whilst therefore I would welcome any 
practical suggestions from the readers of Navajivan 
for coping with this problem let the intending advisers 
bear in mind what I have said above and send only 
such solutions as they have themselves successfully 
tried and cause the minimum amount of injury. 
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man of Karachi. 


there claims him as its own. 
the whole of his time to public movements. He is 


one of the best representatives of theosophy. His 
honesty and independence are as unquestioned as his 
patriotism. When therefore such a man commits an 
error of judgment or runs counter to public opinion, 
his friends feel sore at heart. Sjt. Jamshed Mehta who 
is the President of the Karachi Municipality seems to 
me to have committed an error of judgment. Though 
a lover of Khadi he recently felt called upon to move 
on behalf of an absentee member a resolution about 
Khadi which drew forth very strong opposition from 
the members. Another matter was his attitude about a 
product that has been introduced from Europe into 
India as vegetable ghee. 

Many common friends have drawn my attention to 
the controversy that has been going on in Karachi on 
these topics and invited me to express my own views 
on them, I suppose in the hope that they may either 
influence the President who knows my regard for him, 
or if they do not influence him, may at least prevent 
some of the Karachi public from being misled into wrong 
action owing to what the correspondents consider to be 
the erroneous views of the popular President. Whether 
my views produce any such influence or not, the 
Opinions on these questions of Sjt. Jamshed Mehta 
deserve a patient and respectful examination. 

I 

He tells me that he moved the Khadi resolution in 
order to test the feeling of the Municipality and with- 
drew it when he saw that the members were opposed 
to it. I copy the resolution and the argument from 
the local press : 

“This Corporation resolves to cancel its 
resolution No.304 dated 2nd July 1924 because 
compulsory purchase and use of handspun and 
mond woven Khaddar in all cases has frequently 
resulted in pure waste of Municipal money in 
different departments of the Municipality, ” 
a 
was actually in favour of ee . - ee 
Khadi but during the last three ge ee 
tion had spent no less than one : eg f soe a 
encouraging this cottage igs Ke 2 ie 
opinion was that the poor eee zie fal aa 
supplied by the Corporation were es ah pin 

gOlng great 


Mistaken Humanity ? 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Sjt. Jamshed Mehta is rightly accepted as the truest 
Almost every good public movement 
He devotes practically 


hardships, The Councillors were doing great 
injustice to themselves and to the rate-payers by 
spending such an enormous amount on Khadi 


which did the wearers little good. It was reall 
& cruelty to ask the Sweepers to wear this hea : 
cloth and go in the streets, Moreover white Kbadi 
became dirty soon and the poor peons had to s ae 
lot of money for washing. The colour was 7s d 
but found useless. The Corporation could ue 
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only two suits and they had to suffer much for 

keeping them clean. The President emphatically 

observed: ‘I tell you it is really a cruelty. We 

have spent nearly a lakh of rupees but Rs. 85,000 

is really wasted. Our purpose has not been served. 

Unless and until we give them a better and lighter 

Khadi of a superior quality at double the present 

cost, we should not think of giving Khadi suits. 

The stuff we are now giving our peons is enough 

to bring tears in one’s eyes.’”’ 

Let us examine this argument. In judging the 
Municipal employees as he did by his own standard, 
I feel that the President has done the employees and 
the cause of Khadi a serious injustice. His judgment 
is very like that of a delicate lady judging the appetite 
of her weather-beaten guests by her own or like that 
of an ant measuring out a few particles of flour to the 
elephant and feeling that she had meted out to her 
guest an exact measure we know that the measure 
in each case would be false. The delicate lady and the 
ant would be right in their measure if they had guests 
of the same species finding themselves in the same 


circumstances. 
In the Karachi case, the measure adopted by the 


President is wrong because the Municipal employees 
have not been delicately brought up like the mover of 
the resolution. The President’s measure is doubly false 
first because the sweepers do not need the same fineness 
in their dress material as the President and secondly 
because they do not want the same style of dress 
which educated Indians have from fear, ignorance or 
ambition imitated from the rulers. I venture to suggest 
that the Councillors should revise their notions of 
decency and equip their employees with garments of 
a style in -keeping with the climate and the manners 
of the country. They need not then fear to use the 
coarsest Khadi. And they will save Municipal money, 
promote the comfort of the employees, revive true art 
and will at the same time serve the poorest of their 
countrymen whom they cannot reach save through 
Khadi. If the President would do unto the employees 
as he would that they should do unto him, let him 
for a moment step iato their shoes and see how he 
would feel and his measure ‘would be right. 

But assuming that the employees must have an 
unnatural uniform in order to suit Municipal vanity, it 
is not difficult to pick up fine Khadi now-a-days if the 
Municipality will pay the price, nor is it impossible 
to have khaki coloured Khadi for the -purpose. 

The cheapest and the most patriotic method will 
be to train the girls and the boys of the Municipal 
schools and for the Councillors to train themselves to 
spin fine yarn and have it woven locally. The other 
citizens will then copy the patriatic and industrious 
example of the Councillors and if say one-third Karachi 
devotes only half an hour to philanthropic spinning, 
there would be many times more than enough Khadi to 


clothe the employees. 
One valid objection may be taken to this course 


being adopted, namely that Khadi thus produced will 
not support the paupers in whose interest it has been 
recommended to public corporations. Whilst the 
objection is sound so far as it goes, it must not be 
forgotten that if any city takes up spinning in the 
manner suggested by me, it will be very substantial 
though indirect service of pauper India in that the 
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moral effect of such sacrificial spinning will be so 
pervading that there will be produced a_ spinning 
atmosphere that would make the irresponsive masses 
take to oe for supplementing their present income which 
is admitted to be altogether inadequate for human 
sustenance. Where the average daily income is less 
than seven pice, the addition of even one pice per day 
will be a princely addition. 

But this may be treated as counsel of perfection 
not worthy of consideration by practical businessmen. 
Anyway I know that the idealist President will not 
dismiss my suggestion quite so summarily. But for 
those who will not seriously and scientifically organise 
home spinning in the manner suggested, I submit that 
no expense incurred for Khadi need be considered as 
waste, no discomfort suffered on its account too much, 
when it is borne in mind that every pice spent upon 
Khadi goes directly into the pockets of the needy and 
that even of this at least 85 per cent. goes into the 
pockets of the poorest artisans including the semi- 
starved spinners. 

But says the President: “Why not supply the 
employees with uniform made of Swadeshi mill cloth 
and save over sixty per cent. of the price paid for 
Khadi?” This is an argument I had least expected 
from Sjt.Jamshed Mehta the friend of the poor. 
Surely, if every Municipality gave a bounty of 60 per 
cent. to Khadi, it would not be wrong to do so 
assuming that it had the power so to do. 

And I have repeatedly shown in these pages that 
there can be no comparison between Khadi and mill 
cloth even as there can be none between the home-made 
chapati, however costly it may be and troublesome 
to make, and cheap easily prepared machine-made 
biscuit. Mill cloth needs no protection or patronage 
from the public in the sense that Khadi does. Indian 
mill cloth gets preference as it ought to when Khadi 
is unavailable at any cost, when machine-made cloth 
becomes a necessity and when the choice lies only 
between foreign cloth and Swadeshi mill cloth. Khadi 
it is clear must displace both. Khadi has no esta- 
blished market like mill cloth. It has not even 
become as yet a bazar article. Every yard of Khadi 
bought means at least eighty five per cent. in the 
mouths of the starving and the poor ones of India. Every 
yard of mill cloth bought means more than 75 per cent. 
in the pockets of the capitalists and less than- 25 per 
cent. in the pockets of the labourers who are never 
helpless, who are well able to take care of themselves, 
and who never starve or need starve in the sense 
that the helpless millions starve fur whose sake Khadi 
has been conceived. Indeed 1 should be surprised if 
the Municipal employees whose supposed discomfort 
owing to wearing coarse Khadi has moved the humani- 
tarian Sjt.Jamshed Mehta to action would not, if they 
were informed of the great national importance of Khadi, 
themselves prefer it to Swadeshi mill cloth however 
comfortable the latter may be to wear. Khadi in my 
Opinion is cheap at any cost so long as it functions 
to find work for and through work feed the millions. 

II 

Sjt. Jamshed Mehta is not only a humanitarian, he 
is an ardent vegetarian and dares to incur the wrath of 
fviends for the sake of his principles. He has some- 
how come to the conclusion that the product known as 
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vegetable ghee which enterprising foreign manufacturers 
have introduced into the Indian market is preferable 
to what passes as genuine ghee but what is according 
to him almost always adulterated with animal fats. 
Though I yield to none in my enthusiasm for vegetari- 
anism and personally always avoid the bazaar ghee and 
would, if I could get some medical encouragement or 
could summon sufficient strength of mind, avoid even 
goat’s milk ghee, I could never bring myself to use the 
chemically doctored vegetable product which is generally 
palmed off on the gullible public as ghee. 

So far as I have been able to examine medical 
authorities, they show that there is no effective vegetable 
substitute for ghee or animal fats, these being rich in 
vitamin A which they say is absolutely necessary for 
a person to keep in good health. We therefore arrive 
at this (for vegetarians ) painful conclusion that whilst 
fat adulterated ghee is bad from the vegetarian stand- 
point, from the medical it is harmless. The only proper 
course for jealous food reformers like Sjt. Jamshed 
Mehta is to move heaven and earth to ensure a-never 
failing supply of pure ghee and to that end I invite 
him to join the Goseva Sangha if he has no other and 
more expeditious method of reaching the common 
goal. Let him municipalise the milk and ghee supply 
of Karachi and run an efficient Municipal dairy. 
Vegetable ghee deserves only to be boycotted at all 
cost. For it is itself often adulterated and unlike 
adulterated ghee equally often injurious to Lealth being 
chemically treated and in almost every case it is 
worthless as a food. In this country which abounds 
in oil seeds, the fresh seed oils are infinitely superior 
to the prepared vegetable fats whose basis is mostly 
cocoanut. Every one in India can prepare for himself 
good vegetable ghee from an undried cocoanut which 
can be procured cheap in any bazar. 


Human Society Illustrated 

The following from the pen of William Paley 
ruined his chances for a bishopric but won for him 
the immortal title of ‘Pigeon Paley’: 

“If you should see a flock of pigeons in a field of 
corn; and if instead of each picking where and what 
it liked, taking just as much as it wanted and no 
more, you should see ninety nine of them gathering 
all they got into a heap, reserving nothing for them- 
selves but the chaff and the refuse, keeping this heap 
for one and that the weakest, perhaps worst, pigeon 
of the flock, sitting round and looking all the winter 
whilst this one was devouring, throwing out and wasting 
it: and if a pigeon, more hardy or hungry than the 
rest, touched a grain of the hoard, all the others 
instantly flying upon it, and tearing it to pieces; if you 
should see this, you would see nothing more than 
what is every day practised and established among 
men. Among men, you see the ninety and nine, toiling 
and scraping together a heap of superfluities for one, 
and this one too oftentimes the feeblest and worst 
of the whole set, a child, a woman, a mad man or a 
fool, getting nothing for themselves all the while but 
a little of the coarsest of the provision which their 
own industry produces; looking quietly on, while they 
see the fruits of all their labour spent or spoiled; and 
if one of the number take or touch a particle of the 
hoard, the others joining against him, and hanging 
him for the theft.’ V. G. D. 


Spinning in Ancient India 

[ Sjt.C. Balaji Rao of Coimbatore, the indefatigable 
Khadi lover, sends me the following interesting extracts 
which he has copied from Dr. Shamashastri’s learned 
translation of Kautilya’s Arthashastra ( Period 321-296 
B.C.). These extracts, besides giving much valuable infor- 
mation on the manners of our countrymen during 
that period, show that spinning was a state concern 
as it should be today. The inexhaustible man-power 
that is running to waste in the country merely awaits 
utilization for want of organisation. M. K. G.] 

Book II. Ch. XV. The Superintendent of Storehouse. 

Five palas of karpasa (cotton) and of kshauma 


(flax) will yield one. pala of thread’. (Pala is a 
weight.) 
Ch. XXIII. Superintendent of Weaving. 


The Superintendent of weaving shall employ qualified 
persons to manufacture threads, coats, cloths and ropes. 

Widows, cripple women, girls, mendicant or 
ascetic women, women compelled to work in default 
of paying fines, mothers of prostitutes, old women 
servants of the king, and prostitutes who have ceased 
to attend temples on service, shall be employed to 
cut wool, fibre, cotton, panicle, hemp and flax. 


Wages shall be fixed according as the threads spun 
are fine, coarse or 6f middle quality and in proportion 
to greater or less quantity manufactured and in 
consideration of the quantity of the thread spun those 
(who turn out a greater quantity ) shall be presented 
with oil and dried cakes of myrobalan fruits. 

They may also be made to work on holidays by 
payment of special rewards. 

Wages shall be cut short, if making allowance for 
the quality of raw material, the quantity of the threads 
spun out is found to fall short. 

Weaving may also be done by those artisans who 
are qualified to turn out a given amount of work in 
a given time and for a fixed amount of wages. 


The superintendent shall closely associate with the 


workmen. 

Those who manufacture fibrous cloths, raiments, 
silk cloths, woollen cloths and cotton fabrics shall be 
rewarded by presentations such as scents, garlands of 
flowers, or any other prizes of encouragement. 

Vaious kinds of garments, blankets, and curtains 
shall be manufactured. 

Those women who do not stir out of their houses, 
those whose husbands are gone abroad, and those who 
pre cripple, or girls may, when obliged to work for 
subsistence, be provided with work (spinning out 
threads ) in due courtesy through the medium of maid 
servants ( of the weaving establishment ). 

Those women who can present themselves at the 
weaving house shall at dawn be enabled to exchange 
their spinnings for wagés. Only so much light as is 
enough to examine the threads shall be kept. If the 
Superintendent looks at the face of such women or 
talks about any other work, he shall be punished with 
the first amercement. Delay in paying the wages shall 
be punished with the middlemost amercement. 
Likewise when wages are paid for work that is not 
completed. 

She, who having received, wages, does not turn out 
the work shall have her thumb. cut off. 
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Those who misappropriate, steal or run away ( with 
ithe raw material supplied to them) shall be similarly 
punished. 

Weavers, when guilty, shall be fined out of their 
wages in proportion to their offences. 

The superintendent shall closely associate with 
those who manufacture ropes and mail armour, and 
shall carry on the manufacture of straps and other 
commodities. 

He shall carry on the manufacture of ropes from 
threads and fibres and of straps from cane and bamboo 
bark, with which beasts for draught are trained or 
tethered. 

Ch. XI. Examination of Gems (etc. ) that are to be 
entered into the Treasury. 

Blankets made of sheep’s wool may be white, 
purely red, or as red as a lotus flower. They may 
be made of worsted threads by sewing; or may be 
woven of woollen threads of various colours; or may 
be made of different pieces; or may be woven of 
uniform woollen threads. 

Woollen blankets are (of 10 kinds): Kambala 
(coarse ), Kanchapaka (cowherd’s ), Kulamitika (head 
dress ), Saumitika (covering spread on the back of a 
bullock ), Turagastarana (for the back of a horse), 
Varnaka ( coloured ), Talichchaka ( bed-sheet ), Varavana 
(coat), Paristoma (a large blanket) and Samanta- 
bhadraka ( hustings spread on elephant’s back ). 

Of these that, which is slippery as a wet surface, 
possessed of fine hair, and soft, is the best. 

That which is made up eight pieces and black in 
colour is called Bhingisi, used as rain-proof; likewise 
is Apasaraka, both are the products of Nepal. 


Samputika, Chaturasrika, Lambara, Katavanaka, 
Pravaraka, and Sattalika (carpet) are ( blankets made 
of ) the wool of wild animals. 

That which is manufactured in the country Vanga 
(rangaka) is a white and soft fabric ( dukula-fine ); 
that of Pandya manufacture ( paundraka ) is black and 
as soft as the surface of a gem; and that which is the 
product of the country Suvarnakudya is as red as the 
sun, as soft as the surface of the gem, woven while the 
threads are very wet and of uniform or mixed texture. 

Single half double treble and quadruple garments 
are varieties of the same. 

The above will explain other kinds of fabrics, such 
as Kashika, Benares products, and Kshauma (coarse) 
which is manufactured in Pandya. 

Magadhika (products of the Magadha country), 
Paundrika and Sauvarnakudyaka are fibrous garments. 

Nagavriksha (a tree), Likucha (Artezarpus Lakoocha), 
and Vakula ( Mimusops Elengi ) and Vata ( Ficus Indica) 
are the sources of their fibres. 

That of Nagavriksha is yellow (pita); that of 
Likucha is of the colour of wheat; that of Vakula is 
white; and the rest is of the colour of butter. 


Of these, that which is produced in the country of 
Suvarnakudya is the best. 

The above will explain the fabrics known as Kausheya, 
silk cloth, and Chinapatta, fabrics of China manufacture. 

Of cotton fabrics those of Madhura (southern ), of 
Aparanta (Konkana) western, of Kalinga, of Kashi, 
of Vanga, of Vatsa (Kausdmbi) and of Mabhisha 
( Mahishmati ) are the best. 
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Remedies of Poverty 


By C. N. Vakil 


University Professor of Economics, Bombay 
II 
Industry and Commerce 


Simultaneously with this, steps must be taken to 
develop other industries in the country. The. industries 
to be developed may be classified into two, (1) cottage 
industries, (2) large scale industries of the factory type. 
The development of cottage industries will provide 
work for those who are not willing to migrate to 
other areas and also for the ordinary farmer, who even 
under the proposed new conditions, may not have 
sufficient work during the off season. The exact nature 
of the different cottage industries which can be brought 
into existence in different parts of the country will be 
subject to local conditions, and will therefore require 
detailed investigation, but in the meanwhile, the 
immediate introduction and popularisation of the -charkha 
is bound to be a great help in this direction. 

The development of large scale industries will 
further afford great scope for the absorption of large 
numbers of workers, who if properly attached to the 
works need not think of going back to the land. In 
view of the backwardness of the country in this con- 
nection, and the great competition of cheap manufactured 
goods of highly organised foreign industries, it is im- 
possible to make progress in this direction, unless a 
vigorous policy of Protection is adopted. The principle 
of Protection to Indian industries has been accepted 
by the Government of India to a limited extent and the 
policy is known as one of Discriminating Protection. 
But if we consider in detail the intensity of the problem 
in India, and the urgency of finding proper remedies, 
a slow process like this, when other countries are fast 
developing their industries, will not be of avail. In 
other words, a much bolder policy is needed which 
will help several industries, for which there is great 
scope in this country, for example, sugar, oils, hides 
and skins and so on. The Tariff Board has already 
considered the question of certain large industries, like 
cotton, steel, matches and paper, but a detailed consi- 
deration of the position of each of these industries shows 
that the steps taken by the Government are not 
adequate to meet the situation. y 


Foreign Capitalists 


The question of industrial development as suggested 
above raises delicate and difficult problems, if we are 
going to see that the production of the country is 
made available to the people of the country themselves. 
It is well known that certain large industries like 
Jute and Tea are in the hands of foreigners, and it is 
possible that foreign companies may come and settle 
in the country with a view to take advantage of the 
system of Protection that may be established. The 
problem of Indian poverty cannot be solved, unless 
steps are taken to prevent foreigners or non-Indians 
from enjoying the fruits of the industrial exploitation 
of the country. This difficulty applies not only to 
industrial concerns, but also to commercial companies, 
banking and insurance companies, railway and shipping 
companies and so on. In order to ensure this, so far 
as the future is concerned, it is easy to lay down that 
po new foreign company of any description shall be 
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allowed to settle in the country for industrial exploita: 
tion and for certain kinds of business, which may be 
specified in detail. So far as the existing foreign 
companies are concerned, some of which have been 
working for many years, the problem will raise 
difficult political issues, but without ‘looking far into 
the future, referring to the next 10 or 15 years only, 
the policy of gradual Indianisation of such companies 
Should be adopted. A reasonable notice should be 
given to all such concerns to Indianise themselves, 
both in the matter of ownership and control, say at 
least to the extent of 60 per cent. ina given period of 
time, say 5 or 10 years. It may be pointed out that 
the majority of shares of Jute mills in Bengal are now 
owned by Indians, though the control of the Jute mills 
is still in the hands of non-Indians. If the ownership 
is thus Indianised to the extent of 60 per cent. the 
question of control being Indianised will not be 
difficult in practice, and what has already taken: place 
in the case of the Jute industry, without any compuls- 
ion, can be brought about, if necessary by compulsion, 
in the case of all such other foreign concerns. 

In the case of certain industries in which the 
national interest is vitally affected, the policy should 
be more thorough-going, for example, in order to 
develop an Indian Mercantile Marine and ultimately 
an Indian shipping industry, Indian coastal traffic 
should be reserved to Indian shipping companies, as 
is done even now by many advanced countries. 


Nationalisation of Industries 

The policy of nationalisation of industries will 
have both advocates and opponents, and the principle 
has not yet found general acceptance; and in fact, 
even if the principle be accepted for the sake of 
argument, the adoption of such a policy for all 
industries is not practicable for many years to come 
in this country. But there are certain industries for 
which the policy of nationalisation is both iinmediately 
practicable and in the interests of the country herself, 
So far as the railway industry is concerned, it is the 
property of the State, in some cases, if not now, after 
a certain period, and therefore at the earliest possible 
opportunity, the railways in India should be made 
both State-owned and State-managed. So far as the 
railway rates are concerned, it will then alone be possible 
to insist with success that they are so arranged as to help 
Indian industry and trade. Another important industry 
which may be nationalised is the coal industry. The coal 
mining companies are partly owned by some railways, 
partly by foreign companies and partly by Indian 
companies. The coal mines are situated chiefly in 
Bengal, and they must be considered to be an 
important factor in the development of industries and 
also in supplying fuel to the railways. With the 
nationalisation of railways, the nationalisation of coal 
mines, which supply the most important item of ‘cost 
to the railways, will become essential, and some of 
the difficulties from which the coal industry is suffering 
at present will be removed by its concentration under 
one control. 

The position of the oil industry is as important 
as that of coal because of the increasing use of 
mineral oil in modern times. both in industry and 
transport. The extent to which the control of 
the oil industry and trade has raised international 
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complications because of this is well-known, and it 
would be in the true interests of the country to 
nationalise the Indian oil industry. The urgency of 
doing so has been forcibly brought to our notice by 
the disclosures of the Tariff Board in connection with 
its recent Oil Enquiry. 

In the case of those existing foreign companies, 
which do not Indianise themselves in the manner 
suggetted above, during the fixed period, a penalty 
should be provided and the State should be ready to 
enforce it, that the State will take over those industries 
after the expiry of the given period, if Indianisation 
as desired is not brought about. Certain utility services 
like the supply of electricity or gas, or tramway and 
bus services in Municipal areas, should be nationalised 
by arranging that the ownership and control of such 
concerns should be taken over by the Municipalities 
concerned, 

( To be continued ) 


Non-violence in Education 
A correspondent writes: 


“Your article on non-violence in education in 
Young India dated the 6th September, reminds me 
forcibly of Newman’s definition of a gentleman in 
his Idea of @ University. One might say that 
Newman with whom, I have always thought, you 
have many things in common has expressed the 
same thing in different language. Newman's gentle- 
man could not flourish in any but what you have 
described as an atmosphere of non-violence. ‘It is 
almost a definition of a gentleman,’ says Newman, 
‘to say that he is one who never inflicts pain. 
This description is both refined and, as far as it 
goes, accurate. He is mainly occupied in removing the 
obstacles which hinder the free and unembarrassed 
action of those about him; and he concurs with 
their movements rather than takes the initiative him- 
self. His benefits may be considered as parallel to 
what are called comforts or conveniences in arrange- 
ments of a personal nature; like an easy chair or a 
good fire, which do their part in dispelling cold and 
fatigue though nature provides both means of rest 
and animal heat without them. The true gentleman 
in like manner carefully avoids whatever may cause 
a jar or a jolt in the minds of those with whom he 
is cast;—all clashing of opinion, or collision of feeling, 
all restraint, or suspicion, or gloom, or resentment; 
his great concern being to make every one at ease 
and at home. He has his eyes on all his company; 
he is tender towards the bashful, gentle towards 
the distant, and merciful towards the absurd; 
he can recollect to whom he is speaking; he 
guards against unseasonable allusions, or topics 
which may irritate, he is seldom prominent in 
conversation, and never wearisome. He makes light 
of favours while he does them, and seems to be 
receiving when he is conferring. He never speaks 
of himself except when compelled, never defends 
himself by a mere retort, he has no ears for 
slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing 
motives to those who interfere with him, and 
interprets everything for the best. 
mean or little in his disputes, never takes unfair 
advantage, never mistakes personalities or sharp 


He is never 


sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil which he 
dare not say out. From a long-sighted prudence, 
he observes the maxim of the ancient sage, that 
we should ever conduct ourselves towards our 
enemy as if he were one day to be our friend. 
He has too much good sense to be affronted at 
insults, he is too well employed to remember 
injuries, and too indolent to bear malice. “He is 
patient, forbearing, and resigned, on philosophical 
principles; he submits to pain, because it is 
inevitable, to bereavement, because it is irreparable, 
and to death because it is his destiny. If he 
engages in controversy of any kind, his disciplined 
intellect preserves him from the blundering dis- 
courtesy of better, though less educated minds; 
who, like blunt weapons, tear and hack instead of 
cutting clean, waste their strength on_ trifles, 
misconceive their adversary, and leave the question 
more involved than they find it. He may be right 
or wrong in his opinion, but he is too clear-headed 
to be unjust; he is as simple as he is forcible, 
and as brief as he is decisive.’” 


M. K. G. 


Reduction in Khadi Prices 


There will be 6} to 124 per cent. reduction in our 
prices from the 10th to 20th October 1928. 
Width Current Prices Reduced Prices 


Khadi for Shirting 24 to 27 Rs.0-5-0 Rs. 0-3-9 

Re I 24 to 27 0-5-6 0-4-9 

29 28 24 to 27 0-6-6 0—5—9 

» ~—sow_—s yg COating 28 to 30 0-9-0 0-8-0 

‘a for Coating 24 to 27 0-9-6 0-8-6 
(Chotari) 


Besides, a reduction of 6} to 123 per cent. will be 
allowed on shawls, saris, chints, towels, kerchiefs, 
dhotis, caps, and other varieties of Khadi of different 
widths and textures, and also on woollen Khadi of 
various qualities. 

SHUDDHA KHADI BHANDAR 


Richey Road, Ahmedabad. 


Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story. of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 012-0 for packing and postage. 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P, Price for foreign countries 10s. 
or $3 post free, 
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Bardoli Satyagraha Fund 


The following sums were received in Navajivan 
and Young India offices; They have already been 
acknowledged in Navajivan but for the sake of the 
contributors who reside outside Gujarat and do not 
know Gujarati, we give the list here leaving out 
donations from Gujarat and Kathiawad: Rs.A.P. 
Through R. Chakravarti Benares 10-11-0 


Bhargav, 10; Mankar, 0-8-0; Ramabalak, 
0-3-0. 
rough Chunilal Amichand Bakhada 
Moulmeinjune 
Burma Miller Maungpwa, 151; Burma 
Uchodhwe Mounthintinmil, 3; Burma 
Miller Mounthintin, 25; Burma Miller 
Secretary Uposave, 101; Doctor Sen 
Babu, 5; P. L. Chaudhari, 2; Burma 
Koabhyo, 5; Burma Sonar Maunthin, 3; 
Mrs. H. Manekji, 31; Burma Komanmye, 
2; Kantabahen Vrajlal, 1; Gangaswarup 
Gangabai, 1; Chhotalal Bhagvanji, 11; 
Tulsidas Narottamdas, 1; Mansukhlal 
Amarchand, 1; Burma Mounsein, 3; 
Meman Isa Kasam, 1; Dalal S. Ismail, 
11; Maharaj Sundarji Jivan, 1, Gosai 
Santbaksh, 1; Manager, Dawson Bank, 5; 
Velji Raghavji, 15; Ravji Jadavji, 15; 
Shah Chhaganlal Visanji, 11; Burma 
Mounbhasein 721; Bidivala Govindbhai 
Dahyabhai, 5; Gamanlal Manchharam, |e 
Burmi Makhinta, 2; Dudhvala Ramcharan, 
1. Motor Boat Myathaji Owner, 21; 
Hajam Badku, 1; Jevat Vijpal, 15; Jhaveri 
Kalyanji Prabhulal & Co. 25;. Less 
expenses Ks 62, as _ under: Receipt 
books printing charges, 5-4-0; Four 
handbills printing and delivery charges, 
46-4-0; A reply paid telegram to Gandhiji, 
10-4—0; Registration charges, 0-4-0. 
Through Sohanlal Pachisia Nohar 
Radhakrishna, 1; Badarinarayana, 0-8-0. 
K. T. Kunliraman Naliar Hosdurg 


Gujarat Sevavrind, through Dahyalal 

J. Kotak Karachi 
The Students’ Congress, Jaffna Colombo 
Collections through L.H. Desai Masaka 
In shillings: Kashibhai Somabhai Patel, 


436-0-0 


1-8-0 


7-2-0 


35-0-0 
47-0-0 
139-10-0 


50; Ambalal S. Patel, 25; J. H. Desai, 
15; Messrs, Vandravan Premji, 10; J. F. 
Dastur, 10; Babarbhai J. Patel, 10; Balu- 
bhai Shah, 10; Dr. Karamdad, 10; Nanji 
Juma, 10; Chaturbhai Tarmahomed, 10; 
D. L. Mistri, 10; Nathabhai P. Patel, 10; 
Popat Valji, 10; Bhikhubhai Nayak, 10; 
Girdhar Purushottam, 5; Morarji P. 
Shethia, 5; Hasanali Nathu, 5; Less 
money order expenses, 4-20. 

Through Simla Office, The Punjab 
National Bank 


Maneklal Purushottam 
AMOUNTS RECEIVED AT THE ASHRAM 


44-0-0 
5-0-0 


Bombay 
Moulmein 


Previously acknowledged in 
Young India of 6-9-"28 


From Naivasha Hindi Mandal 
through Ashabhai Naivasa 100--0-C 


Mayavant Association through Secretary 


Rs. 85,545-0+3 


Nathu Tibha Durban 119-4-0 
Collections through Tiluri Gopal 
Krishaniya Chanderi 30-0-0 
Collections through Parbhubhai 
Morarji Patel Daressalam 44-12-0 
Some friends through D. P. Patel Ahmedabad 5-0-0 
Lira Raja Raigadh 100-0-0 
Hirji Mavji a 10-0-0 
Gokal Ratanji * 10-0-0 
C. V. Rangam Chetty Narayanvaram 9-4~0 
Collections through M. P. Mehta Rangoon 242-0-0 
Collections through A. I. S, A. 
Andhra Branch Guntur 103-12-0 
Collections at Guntur meeting, 70-12-0; 
Panchalavarapu Subbarow, 5;  Bodi 
Hanumantarow, 5; V. Narayanamurti, 
5; Collections from Thurpupalem Repalle 
Taluk, 13; Miscellaneous collections 
7-12-0; less expenses, 2-12-0, 
Vajirchand Bhola Lahore. 614-0 
From Leather Merchants through 
Abdul Husen Ladhabhai Bombay 564-0-0 
Collections through Dunichand Lahore 137-0-0 
Collections through 
U. M. S. Mohidin Pilay Rawther 34-14-0 
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Collections through 

Ganesh Shankar Vidyarthi Cawnpore 
A friend through Lalit Mohan Das Calcutta 
From some students 

through Ahad Husain Lucknow 
Collections Taluka Congress Committee 

through Parashram 


V. K. S. Iyer Jesselton 
Fifth instalment through 

Bhogilal N. Chokshi Mahmedabad 
Collections by Secy. Ramphalsing Rohtak 
Collections by the Secretary 

Hindustani Sevadal Cawnpore 
C. V. Rangem Chetty Narayanvaram 


Secretary, Indian Association Socoty-Kenya 
Bombay Merchants’ Association 
Manila Japan 
LL, Manmal Chunilal Sirsa Hissar 
Collections by Shri Prakash Benares 
Shivaprasad Gupta, 101; Gupta dan 
through Pandit Krishna Chandra Sharma, 
51; Mahabir Prasad Tripathi, 25; 
Shriram lLakshminarayan, 25; Radha 
Krishna Shivadatt Rai, 12-8-0; Dr. Amar 
Nath Banerjea, 5; Kamalapati Tripathi, 10; 
Baijnath Singh, 5; Gupta dan, 25; 
Damodardas Shah, 21; Beni Prasad 
Khattri, 5; Girdhari Lal, 5; Gupta dan 
through Shri Vishvanath Singh, 3; 
Hari Shankar Nepali, 11; Gupta dan 
through Pandit Krishna Chandra, 10; 
Kavindra Narayan Singh, 5; Sampurnanand, 
5; Narendra Deva, 5; Birbal Singh, 2; Rama 


91-4-0 
200-0-0 


5-2-0 


92-7-0 
6-8-6 


719-83 
111-0-0 


11-5-0 
4-4-0 
178-3-0 


564-8-3 
1-10-0 
402-2-6 


Sharan, 2; Rudradeva Shastri, 4 Gopal 
Shastri, 1; Chandra Datt Pande, 1; 
Tribhuvan Narayan Singh, 2; Kashipati 
Tripathi, 5; Dasharathi Mukhopadhyaya, 
1; Rajaram Shastri, 1; Vishvanath Sharma 1. 
Collections at two public meetings less 
Rs. 17—2-6 organising expenses. 


Collections at the Central Hindu School 


30-10-6 


Rs. 88,809-11-9 


Less subscription for 


Maganlal Memorial Fund 
from Miss A. B. Van doren credited 
to this fund by mistake, 


10-0-0 


Total Rs. 88,799-11-9 


Collections from C. V. Rangam Chetti 


Narayanvaram 


C. V. Rangam Chetti, 5; The Reception 
Committee of a Tea Party, 4; C. Govind- 
raja Mudliar, 2; L. Pattabhiramiah Chetti, 
2; M. Krishnama Charlu, 1; C. Shivarama 
Shastrulu, 1; M. Anantashayanam Aiyangar, 
1; -D. ‘Krishnaniarti: "Rao, 717" -C._ 
Parthasarathi Aiyangar, 1; B. Munuswami 
Naidu, 1; N. Ranganatham Naidu, 1; 
C. R. Sheshadri Aiyangar, 1; R. B. Rama- 
krishna Rajulungaru, 1; T. Doraswami 
Reddi, 1; Rajah P. Venkataranga Rayanim- 
varu; 1; A. Kuppuswami Naidu, 0-8-0; 
K. N. Natesha Mudali, 0-8-0; J. Subrama- 
niam, 0-2-0; Less money order charges, 
1-10-0 and Rs. 10-0-0 already acknowledged 
in Young India. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XXVI 


Passion for Unity 


The Kheda campaign was launched while the deadly 
War in Europe was still going on, Now a crisis had 
arrived and the Viceroy had invited various leaders to 
a War Conference in Delhi. I had also been urged to 
attend the Conference. I have already referred to the 
cordial relations between Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, 
and myself. 

In response to the invitation I went to Delhi. I 
had however objections to taking part in the Conference, 
the principal one being the exclusion from it of leaders 
like the Ali Brothers. They were then in jail. I had 
met them only once or twice, though I had heard much 
about them. Every one had spoken highly of their 
services and their courage. I had not then come in 
close touch with Hakim Saheb, but Principal Rudra 
and Dinabandhu Andrews had told me a deal in his 
praise. I had met Mr. Shuaib Qureshi and Mr. Khwaja 
at the Muslim League in Calcutta. I had also come 
in contact with Drs. Ansari and Abdur Rahman. I was 
seeking the friendship of good Musalmans and was 
eager to understand the Musalman mind through contact 
with their purest and most patriotic representatives. 
I therefore never needed any pressure to go with them 
wherever they took me in order to get into intimate 
touch with them. 

I had realised early enough in South Africa that 
there was no genuine friendship between the Hindus 
and the Musalmars. I never missed a single opportunity 
to remove obstacles in the way of unity. It was not 
in my nature to placate any one by adulation or at the 
cost of self-respect. But my South African experiences 
had convinced me that it would be on the question of 
Hindu Muslim unity that my ahimsa would be put 
to its severest test, and that the question presented the 
widest field for my experiments in ahimsa. The 
conviction is still there. Every moment of my life I 
realise that God is putting me on my trial. 

Having such strong convictions on the question whén 
I returned from South Africa, I prized the contact 
with the Brothers. But before closer touch could be 
established they were isolated. Maulana Mahomed Ali 
used to write long letters to me from Betul and Chhind- 
wara whenever his jailers allowed him to do so. I 
applied for permission to visit the Brothers but to no 
purpose. 


It was after the imprisonment of the Ali Brothers 
that I was invited by Muslim friends to attend the 
session of the Muslim League at Calcutta. Being 
requested to speak, I addressed them on the duty of 
the Muslims to secure the; Brothers’ release. A little 
while after this I was taken by these friends to the 
Muslim College at Aligadh. There I invited the young 
mento be fakirs for the service of the motherland. 


Next I opened correspondence with the Government 
for the release of the Brothers. In that connection I 
studied the Brothers’ views and activities about the 
Khilafat. I had discussions with Musalman friends. I 
felt that if I would become a true friend of the Muslims 
I must render all possible help in securing the release 
of the Brothers and a just settlement of the Khilafat 
question. It was not for me to enter into the absolute 
merits of the question, provided there was nothing immoral 


in their demands. In matters of religion beliefs differ 
and each one’s is supreme for himself. If all had 
the same belief about all matters of religion there 


would be only one religion in the world. As time 
progressed I found that the Muslim demand about the 
Khilafat was not only not against any ethical principle 
but that the British Prime Minister had admitted’ the 
justice of the Muslim demand. I felt therefore bound 
to render what help J could in securing a due fulfil- 
ment of the Prime Miuister’s pledge. The pleuge had 
been given in such clear terms that the examination 
of the Muslim demand on the merits was needed only 
to satisfy my Own conscience. 

Friends and critics have criticised my attitude 
regarding the Khilafat question. In spite of the criticism 
I feel that I have no reason to revise it or to regret 
my cooperation with the Muslims. I should adopt the 
same attitude should a similar occasion arise again. 

When therefore I went to Delhi, I had fully 
intended to submit the Muslim case to the. Viceroy. 
The Khilafat question had not then assumed the shape 
it did subsequently. 


But on my reaching Delhi another difficulty in the 
way of my attending the Conference arose. Dinabandhu 
Andrews raised a question about the morality of my 
participation in the War Conference. He told me of the 
controversy in the British press regarding secret treaties 
between England and Italy. How could I participate 
in the Conference, if England had entered into secret 
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treaties with another European power, asked 
Mr. Andrews. I knew nothing of the treaties. Dina- 
bandhu Andrews’ word was enough for me, | 
therefore ‘addressed a letter to Lord Chelmsford 
explaining my hesitation to take part in 
the Conference. He invited me to discuss the 
question with him. I had prolonged discussion with 
him and his Private Secretary Mr. Maffey. As a result 
I agreed to take part in the Conference. This was in 
effect the Viceroy’s argument: ‘Surely. you do not 
believe that the Viceroy knows everything done by the 
British Cabinet. I do not claim, no one claims, that 
the British Government is infallible. But if you agree 
that the Empire has been on the whole a power for 
good, if you believe that India has on the whole 
benefited by the British connection, would you not 
admit that it is the duty of every Indian citizen to 
help the Empire in the hour of its need? I too have 
read what the British papers say about the secret 
treaties. I can assure you that I know nothing beyond 
what the papers say,, and you know the canards that 
these papers frequently start. Can you, acting on a 
mere newspaper report, refuse help to the Empire 
at such a critical juncture? You may raise whatever 
moral issues you like and challenge us asmuch as 
you please after the conclusion of the War, not 
today. 

The argument was not new. It appealed to me as 
new because of the manner in which and the hour at 
which it was presented, and I agreed to attend the 
Conference. As regards the Muslim demands I was 
to address a letter to the Viceroy. 


(Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


Remedies of Poverty 
By C. N. Vakil 
University Professor of Economics, Bombay 
III 
Capital Resources 

The proposals made above both in connection 
with Agriculture on the one hand, and Industry and 
Commerce on the other, will require large amounts of 
capital before they can be carried out. For the 
establishment of Land Mortgage Banks, and the spread 
of Cooperative credit banks in rural areas, for the 
acquisition of at least a 60 per cent. Indian ownership 
in the existing foreign concerns, and for the promotion 
of future industrial and commercial enterprises, as well 
as for the development of cottage industries, the amount 
of capital required will at first sight appear to be 
beyond our capacity. On proper consideration, it will 
appear that the question, though difficult, is not 
impossible of solution; it will require, in brief, a system 
of national banking and currency suited to our require- 
ments, and working in order to fulfil the main object 
of a comprehensive economic development of the 
country. 

So far as the capital resources of the country are 
concerned, an authority of the abilities and experience 
of Sir Basil Blackett himself has admitted that they 
are large enough not only to supply India’s own 
requirements, but also for lending abroad. If this is 
true, and if we still hear of the Scarcity of capital 
in India, it only indicates the want ‘ef an adequate 


machinery to mobilise these resources in a proper 


manner, The one reason why Indian capital is not 


Sn ee en seal 


forthcoming, though it is believed to be in existence, is the 
prevailing divorce between the modern banking system 
in cities like Bombay and the indigenous banking 
system in smaller towns, and in the villages. Some of 
the indigenous institutions which do banking work on 
old methods, stand despised, and their work is not 
properly linked up with the work of city banks. The 
extension of the work of the Imperial Bank of India 
by the creation of branches all over the country, 
though a good step in itself, cannot achieve success 
unless two important conditions are fulfilled. In the 
first place, the methods of western banking system must 
be more and more adapted to Indian conditions and Indian 
methods, so that the practice of banking and the 
formalities thereof may be intelligently understood by 
all parties concerned. For example, uniformity of forms 
and technical processes, more in line with local customs, 
and the introduction of the vernacular in the transac’ 
tions cencerned, are essential before the local indigenous 
bankers begin to deal actively with the city banking 
system. Even more than this, is the necessity of 
creating and inspiring confidence among the people in 
the fact that their small savings, if invested in these 
institutions, are quite safe, and are available. to them 
promptly and with ease, without unnecessary troubles 
and restrictions, and that.-they are likely to be used by 
the bank for the purposes of the economic development 
of the country, and not for the purpose, as they are 
likely to believe,- of an anti-national government. 


Tke problem will be further made easy if the 
currency system is definitely and permanently put on 
a gold basis, and is not subject to any manipulation 
by the Government. Events like those which occurred 
during the -years following 1916 are bound to create 
a want of confidence and sometimes a positive distrust 
in the methods and even intentions of the Government, 
and such events, instead of helping the habit of 
investment, are great obstacles to that mobilisation of 
the potential capital resources of India, which we all 
desire. 

So long as Indian capital is not forthcoming, for 
cettain purposes of a desirable character, because of 
one reason or another, it is quite legitimate to import 
foreign capital under certain conditions. What we are 
suffering from to-day in India is not due to the 
importation of foreign capital, but to that of foreign 
capitalists. Other countries like the United States of 
Amrica and Japan, which are considered economically 
very advanced in modern times, had also. to borrow 
foreign capital in much larger quantities than we have 
done. But they were wise inasmuch as they arranged 
to pay the principal and the interest to the foreign 
creditor without giving him vested interests-in their 
own country. On principle, a loan either internal or 
foreign will be justified in all those schemes for which 
there is a reasonable certainty of earning at least the 
interest charges in due course, and if this principle is 
properly followed, there is nothing to fear from the 
importation of foreign capital if necessary, because it 
will help in developing our resources earlier, with the 
help of which in course of time we shall certainly be 
able to shake off the. foreign burden by liquidating 
both the existing foreign debt-as well as other new 
debt which we may have to incur jn future on the lines 
suggested above, . 
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With these aims in view, 
of banking 
Suggested. 


1. A reserve bank of India, corresponding to the 
Central banks of modern countries, whose function 
shall be to control both credit and currency. It will 
be a Government bank in the sense that the balances 
of the-Government shall be deposited with it and that 
monetary transactions of the State shall be managed 
by it as its agent. It will bea bankers’ bank in 
the sense that all other banks shall look to it for help 
and support in emergency, shall in normal times be 
connected with it as member banks or depositors, 
and the whole credit policy of _the country shall 
emanate from the reserve bank and be controlled by 
it. It will control currency in the sense that it will 
be the only institution which will be responsible for 
the expansion and contraction of tbe currency according 
to the requirements of the people as determined by 
themselves. 


2. The activities of the Imperial -Bank of India 
_ shall be curtailed in one sense so far as some of its 
-present functions shall have to be transferred to the 
reserve bank, but in another sense, 
should be considerably enlarged in the following 
manner. The Imperial Bank should be the pioneer 
bank to spread banking methods throughout the country 
and to help in all economic activities. It should there- 
fore have three main departments, agricultural, com- 
mercial and industrial.. The agricultural department 
shall help - the creation of Land Mortgage Banks and 
Cooperative credit banks in rural areas. The com- 
mercial department shall help the movement of trade 
both internal and external. The industrial department 
will make it its business to consider schemes of 
industrial enterprises with the help of experts and to 
finance them if they are approved. It should work 
through its branches throughout the country, but its 
work should not prevent the creation of other private 
banks dealing with one or the other aspect of its 
work; in other words, a proper coordination and even 
encouragement of private banking as suggested above 
should be brought about. And in order to inspire 
confidence among the people suitable legislation should 
be passed to regulate the work of private banking 
institutions. If the resources at the disposal of the 
Imperial Bank for any approved purpose are not 
adequate, it should be at liberty to raise loans both 
within India and from foreign sources. Though the 
initiative as to the requirement and the ultimate dis- 
posal of such loans should be left to the Imperial 
Bank, the intermediary in raising them should be the 
reserve bank, whose function of controlling credit will 
thus be safeguarded. 
_ 3. So far as the management of both the Reserve 
Bank and the Inperial Bank thus constituted is con- 
cerned, a statutory provision should be made in each 
case, which will provide for proper safeguards and 
checks in order to inspire public confidence. In order 
that such confidence may be assured, without which 
success will be impossible, and in order that the 
policy of the banks may be truly national in outlook 
and execution, the Boards of Directors should 
consist of highly trained Indians, representing different 
economic interests, with a reasonable proportion of 


ese aim an outline of the nature 
institutions that we should have may be 


its activities 


Government nominees: Though it is possible to 
imagine that for certain kinds of specialised ‘work, the 
requisite number of trained Indians is not available 
at the moment, it should not be a reason for post- 
poning Indianisation, but it should be a reason to 
send the necessary number of qualified Indians for 
training abroad at the expense of the banks for the 
required work, and if in the meanwhile a non-Indian 
has to be employed, it should be on a contract basis 
for a given short period only. 


The Handling of Milk 


[ The following notes on this subject compiled by 
Professor J. B. Knight have been reproduced from 
Ewbank’s volume already once cited. V. G. DJ 

The first thing of importance in the handling of 
milk is the cleanliness of the milk vessels. Here 
comes the question of material and shape. If brass 
or copper vessels are used, they should be pressed and 
not hammered, because unless they are perfectly 
smooth on the inside, they cannot be properly cleansed. 
Pressed aluminium is not solid enough unless it is 
extra thick, for when it becomes dented, it is not 
better than hammered brass. Seamless tinned. iron 
vessels commonly known as tin-ware made especially 
for dairying are doubtless best of all, but in the long 
run they would be more expensive than brass, as they 
are quite worthless when worn out, whereas the brass 
can be worked over. At any rate if of brass they 
should always be carefully tinned inside. 


Shape—The usual small-mouthed vessels in use 
in the country are very difficult to clean, as they 
cannot be properly inspected, and they are usually in 
a foul condition. On the other hand the larger the 
mouth of a vessel the easier it is to get dust and 
dirt into it. On the whole IJ favour a large-mouthed 
vessel like the ordinary bucket. 

In cleaning milk vessels the first washing should 
always be with cold water. The second water may 
be warm, and if soap ot washing soda is used instead 
of scouring with mud, the vessels will last longer and 
be kept in a better condition. After washing, all 
vessels used for milk should be rinsed in boiling water 
or subjected to steaming where facilities for such 
exist. Wiping is unnecessary, and unless the. greatest 
care is taken, the wiping towels easily become monldy 
and mildewed giving a taint to the vessels that is 
transmitted to the milk. Instead of wiping while still 
hot from the rinsing they should be inverted-and in 
fair weather placed for sometime in the sun. Ip 
cloudy weather they may be dried over sheets of iron 
under which a small fire has been made. One or 
two such heatings a week will keep them quite sweet. 

Straining—Even with the best of care a consi- 
derable amount of dust and dirt will get into milk. 
This can be removed by straining. Wire-gauze strainers 
will remove the coarser particles. Muslin strainers 
will do a little better, but like the towels already 
referred to, they may or may not improve the condition 
of the milk. Ideal straining is done through specially 
prepared cotton wool, which is used and burnt after 
use. Itis held in a coarse wire frame. 

As soon as drawn, milk should be taken to the 
dairy room. It is fairer to consumers if the entire 
daily output is mixed before delivery ina large vessel, 
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Ordinary cooling is not attempted in dairies in India, 
but if the milk could be kept by vessels containing 
it’ being immersed in water that had been cooled in 
large earthern pots of porous ware, it would keep 


sweet several hours longer. 
It is: needless to add that no substance whatever 


should ever be added to milk before it is sold. 

Delivery of milk should take place in the early cool 
morning hours or after the heat of the day has lessen- 
ed at night. Individual containers, tins or bottles filled 
at the dairy are preferable to delivery from large vessels 
in the city, because the individual vessels can be 
properly cleansed and sterilised at the dairy, and dust 
and dirt will not gain access to the milk. Moreover, if 
they are sealed there is less chance for dishonesty of 
the delivery servants. 
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God ls 
(By M. K. Gandhi } 

Correspondents often invite me to answer in these 
pages questions about God. That is the penalty I 
have to pay for what an English friend calls the God 
stunt in Young India. Whilst I am unable to notice 
all such questions in these columns, the following 
compels an answer: 

“Tread your Young India of 12-5-'27 p. 149 
where you write, “I think it is wrong to expect 
certainties in this world where all else but God 
that is Truth is an uncertainty.’ 

“Young India p. 152: ‘God is long-suffering 
and patient. He lets the tyrant dig his own grave 
only issuing grave warnings at stated intervals.’ 

“I humbly beg to say that God is not a 
certainty. His goal ought to be to spread truth 
all round. Why does He allow the world to be 
populated by bad people of various shades? Bad 
people with their wunscrupulousness flourish all 
round and they spread contagion and thus transmit 
immorality and dishonesty to posterity. © 

“Should not God, omniscient and omnipotent 
as He is, know where wickedness is by His 
omniscience and kill wickedness by His omnipotence 
there and then and nip all rascality in the bud and 
not allow wicked people to flourish ? 

“Why should God be long-suffering and be 
patient? What influence can He wield if He be 
so? The world goes on with all its rascality and 
dishonesty and tyranny. 

“ If God allows a tyrant to dig his Own grave, 
why should He not weed out a tyrant before his 
tyranny oppresses the poor ? Why allow full play 
to tyranny and then allow a tyrant, after his tyranny 
has ruined and demoralised thousands of people, 
to go to his grave ? 

“ The world continues to be as bad as it ever 
was. Why have faith in that God who does not 
use His powers to change the world and make it 
a world of good and righteous men ? 

“I know vicious men with their vices living 
long and healthy lives. Why should not vicious men 
die early as a result of their vices? 
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‘God to a limited extent. 
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“Tl wish to believe in God but there is no 
foundation for my faith. Kindly enlighten me 
through Young India and change my disbelief into 
belief. ”’ 

The argument is as old as Adam. I have no original 
answer for it. But I permit myself to state why I 
believe. I am prompted to do so because of the 
knowledge that there are young men who are interested 
in my views and doings. 

There is an indefinable mysterious Power that 
pervades everything. I feel it, though I do not see it. 
It is this unseen Power which makes itself felt and yet 
defies all proof, because it is so unlike all that I 
perceive through my senses. It transcends the senses 

But it is possible to reason out the existence of 
Even in ordinary affairs we 
know that people do not know who rules or why and 
how he rules. And yet they know that. there is a 
power that certainly rules. In my tour last year in 
Mysore I met many poor villagers and I found upon 
inquiry that they did not know who ruled Mysore. 
They simply said some god ruled it. If the knowledge 
of these poor people was so limited about their ruler 
I who am infinitely lesser than God than they 
than their ruler need not be surprised if I do not 
realise the presence of God the King of kings. 
Nevertheless I do feel as the poor villagers felt about 
Mysore that there is orderliness in the Universe, there 
is an unalterable Law governing everything and every 
being that exists or lives. It is not a blind law; for 
no blind law can govern the conduct of living beings 
and thanks to the marvellous researches of Sir J.C. 
Bose, it can now be proved that even matter is life. 
That Law then which governs all life is God. Law 
and the Law-giver are one. I may not deny the Law 
or the Law-giver, because I know so little about It 
or Him. Even as my denial or ignorance of the 
existence of an earthly power will avail me nothing, 
so will not my denial of God and His Law liberate 
me from its operation; whereas humble and mute 
acceptance of divine authority makes life’s journey 
easier even as the acceptance of earthly rule makes 
life under it easier. 

I do dimly perceive that whilst everything around 
me is ever changing, ever dying, there is underlying 
all that change a living power that is changeless, 
that holds all together, that creates, dissolves and 
recreates. That informing power or spirit is God. 
And since nothing else I see merely through the senses 


‘can or will persist, He alone is. 


And is this power benevolent or malevolent? 
I see it as purely benevolent. For I can see that in 
the midst of death life persists, in the midst of untruth 
truth persists, in the midst of darkness light persists. 
Hence I gather that God is Life, Truth, Light. He is 
Love. He is the supreme Good. 

But He is no God who merely satisfies the intellect, 
if He ever does. God to be God must rule the heart 
and transform it. He must express Himself in every 
the smallest act of His votary. This can only be done 
through a definite realisation more real than the five 
Senses can ever produce. Sense perceptions can be, 
often are, false and deceptive, however real they may 
appear to us. Where there is realisation outside the 
senses it is infallible. It is proved not by extraneous 
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evidence but in the transformed conduct and character 
of those who have felt the real of God 
within. 

Such testimony is to be found in the experiences 
of an unbroken line of prophets and sages in all 
countries and climes. To reject this evidence is to 
deny onself. 

This realisation is preceded by an immovable faith, 
He who would in his own person test the fact of 
God’s presence can do so by a living faith. And since 
faith itself cannot be proved by extraneous evidence, 
the safest course is to believe in the moral government 
of the world and therefore in the supremacy of the 
moral law, the law of truth and love. Exercise of 
faith will be the safest where there is a clear determi- 
nation summarily to reject all that is contrary to 
Truth and Love. 

But the foregoing does not answer the correspondent’s 
argument. I confess to him that I have no argument 
to convince him through reason. Faith transcends 
reason. All I can advise him to do is not to attempt 
the impossible. I cannot account for the existence of 
evil by any rational method. To want to do so is to 
be coequal with God. I am therefore humble enough 
to recognise evil as such. And I call God long 
suffering and patient precisely because he permits evil 
in the world. I know that He has no evil in Him, and 
yet if there is evil, He is the author of it and yet 
untouched by it. 

I know too that I shall never know God if I do not 
‘wrestle with and against evil even at the cost of life 
itself. I am fortified in the belief by my own humble 
and limited experience. The purer I try to become, the 
nearer I feel to be to God. How much more should I 
be, when my faith is not a mere apology as it is to-day 
but has become as immovable as the Himalayas and 
‘as white and bright as the snows on their peaks ? 
Meanwhile I invite the correspondent to pray with 
Newman who sang from experience: 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on; 

The night is dark and I am far from home, 
Lead Thou me on; 

Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 

The distant scene; one step enough for me. 
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‘What are We to Do?’ 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Two weeks ago I wrote in Navajivan a note on the 
tragedy in Godhra, where Sjt. Purushottam Shah bravely 
met his death at the hands of his assailants, and gave 
the note the heading ‘Hindu Muslim Fight in Godhra.’ 
Several Hindus did not like the heading and addressed 
angry letters asking me to correct it. I found it 
impossible to accede to their demand. Whether there 
is One victim or mote, whether there is a free fight 
between the two communities, or whether one assumes 
I should 
describe the event as a fight if the whole series of 
happenings were the ‘result of a state of war between 
the two communities. Whether in Godhra or in other 
places there is today a state of war: between the two 
communities. Fortunately the countryside is still free 
from the war fever which is mainly confined to towns 
and cities, where, in some form or other, fighting is 
continually going on. Even the correspondents who 
have written to me about Godhra do not seem to 
deny the fact that the happenings arose out of the 
communal antagonisms that existed there. 

If the correspondents had simply addressed them- 
selves to the heading, I should have satisfied myself 
with writing to them privately and written nothing in 
Navajivan about it. But there are other letters in 
which the correspondents have vented their ire on 
different counts. A volunteer from Ahmedabad who 
had been to Godhra writes: 

“You say that you must be silent over these 
quarrels. Why were you not silent over the 
Khilafat, and why did you exhort us to join the 
Muslims? Why are you not silent about your 
principles of ahimsa? How can you justify your 
silence when the two communities are running at 
each other’s throat and the Hindus are being 
crushed to atoms? How does ahimsa come there? 
I invite your attention to two cases: 

““A Hindu shopkeeper thus complained to me: 
*Musalmans purchase bags of rice. from my shop, 
often never paying for them. I cannot insist on 
payment, for fear of their looting my godowns. I 
have therefore to make an involuntary gift of 
about 50 to 75 maunds of rice every month,’ 

“Others complained: ‘ Musalmans invade our 
quarters and insult our women in our presence, 
and we have to sit still. If we dare to raise a 
protest, we are done for. We dare not even lodge 
a complaint against them.’ 

“What would you advise in such cases ? 
How would you bring your ghimsa into play ? Or 
even here would you prefer to remain silent?” 
Thes and similar questions have been answeted 

in these pages over and over again, but as they .are 
still being raised, I had better explain my views once 
more at the risk of repetition. 

Ahimsa is not the way of the timid ‘of the 
cowardly. It is the way of the brave ready to face 
death. He who perishes sword in hand is no doubt 
brave, but he who’ faces death without raising 
his little finger and without flinching is braver, But 
he who surrenders his rice bags for fear of being 
beaten is a coward and no votary of chimsa. He is 
innocent of ahimsa. He, who for fear of being 
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beaten, suffers the women of his household to be 
insulted, is not manly but just the reverse. He is fit 
neither to be a husband nor a father, nor a brother. 
Such people have no right to complain. 

These cases have nothing to do with the inveterate 
enmity between Hindus and Musalmans. Where 
there are fools there are bound to be knaves, where 
there are cowards there are bound to be bullies, 
whether they are Hindus or Musalmans. Such cases 
used to happen even before the outbreak of these 
communal hostilities. The question here therefore is 
not how to teach one of the two communities a lesson 
or how to humanise it, but how to teach a coward 
to be brave. 

If the thinking sections of both the communi- 
ties realise the cowardice and folly at the back 
the hostilities, we can easily end them. Both have 
to be brave, both have to be wise. If both or either 
deliberately get wise, theirs will be the way of 
non-violence. If both fight and learn wisdom only by 
bitter experience, the way will be one of violence. Either 
way there is no room for cowards in a society of 
men, i. €., in a society which loves freedom. Swaraj 
is not for cowards. 

It is idle therefore to denounce ahimsa or to be 
angry with me on the strength of the cases cited. 
Ever since my experience of the distortion of ahimsa 
in Betiah in 1921 I have been repeating over and 
Over again that he, who cannot protect himself or his 
nearest and dearest or their honour by non-violently 
facing death, may and ought to do so by violently 
dealing with the oppressor. He who can do neither 
of the two is a burden. He has no business to be the 
head of a family. He must either hide himself, or 
must rest content to live for ever in helplessness 
and be prepared to crawl like a worm at the 
bidding of a bully. 

I know only one way — the way of ahimsa. The 
way of himsa goes against my grain. I do not want 
to cultivate the power to inculcate himsa. As ahimsa 
has no place in the atmosphere of cowardice prevailing 
today, I must needs be reticent over the riots we hear of 
from day to day. This exhibition of my helplessness 
cannot be to my liking. But God never ordains that 
only things that we like should happen and things that 
we do not like should not happen. In spite of the helpless- 
hess, the faith sustains me that He is the Help of 
the helpless, that He comes to one’s succour only when 
one throws himself on His mercy. It is because of 
this faith that I cherish the hope that God will one 
day show me a path which I may confidently commend 
to the people. With me the conviction is as strong 
as ever that willy-nilly Hindus and Musalmans must 
be friends one day. No one can say how and when 
that will happen. The future is entirely in the hands 
of God. But He has vouchsafed to us the ship of 
Faith which alone can enable us to cross the ocean 


of Doubt. 
(Translated from Navajivan by M. D. ) 
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The Tangle of Ahimsa 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

My article ‘The Fiery Ordeal’ has brought down 
upon me: the ire of many an incensed critic. Some of 
them seem to have made the violence of their invective 
against me a measure of their solicitude for ahimsa. 
Others, as if to test my capacity for ahimsa, 
have cast all decorum and propriety to the winds and 
have poured upon me the lava of their unmeasured 
and acrimonious criticism, while still some others 
have felt genuinely grieved at what seems to them a 
sad aberration on my part and have written to me 
letters to unburden their grief to me. I have not the 
time to reply to all the letters that have been sent 
to me, nor do I feel it to be necessary. As for the 


‘acrimonious letters, the only possible purpose that 


they can serve is to provide me with some exercise 
in forbearance and non-violence. Leaving aside such 
letters therefore I shall here try to examine some 


arguments that I have been able to glean from other 
and soberly written communications. 
I am always prepared to. give my best consideration 


to letters that are brief and to the point and are neatly 
written out in ink ina clear legible hand. For I claim 
to be a humble seeker after truth and am conduct- 
ing Navajivan not merely to teach but also to learn. 

To come now to the objections and the counsels 
addressed to me by my correspondents they may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. You should now retire from the field of ahimsa. 

Z. You should confess that your views about ahimsa 
are imported from the West. 

3. You must not express viewseven when they are 
correct if there is a possibility of their being misused. 

4. If you believe in the Law of karma then your 
killing of the calf was a vain attempt to interfere 
with the operation of that law. 

5. What warrant had you for believing that the 
calf was bound not to recover? Have you not heard 


of cases of recovery after the doctors have pronounced 
them to be hopeless ? 
Whether I should retire or not from the field of 


ahimsa, or for the matter of that from any other field, 
is essentially and solely for me to judge. A man can 
give up a right, but he may not give up a duty 
without being guilty of a grave dereliction. Unpopu- 
larity and censure are often the lot of a man who. 
wants to speak and practise the truth. I hold it to be 
the bounden duty of a Satyagrahi openly and freely to- 
express his opinions which he holds to be correct and 
of benefit to the public even at the risk of incurring 
popular displeasure and worse. So long as I believe 
my views on ahimsa to be correct, it would be a sin 
of omission on my part. not to give expression 
to them. 

I have nothing to be ashamed of if my views 
on ahimsa are the result of my Western education. 
I have never tabooed all Western ideas, nor am 
‘I prepared to anathematize ‘everything that comes 
from the West as inherently evil. I have learnt 
much from the West and I should not be surprised to 
find that I had learnt something about ahimsa too 
from the West. I am not concerned what ideas of 
mine are the result of my foreign contacts. It is enough 
for me to know that my views on ahimsa have now 
become a part and parcel of my being. 
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I have publicly discussed my views in the matter 
of the calf, not necessarily because I believe them to 
be correct, but because they are to the best of my 
knowledge based on pure a@himsa and as such likely 
to throw light on the tangled problem of ahimsa. 

As for the problem of the monkeys, I have diss 
cussed it publicly, because I do not know my duty in 
the matter, and I am anxious to be enlightened. Let 
me assure the readers that my effort has not been 
in vain and ] have already received several helpful 
Suggestions from my correspondents. Let me further 
assure them that I would not proceed to the extreme 
length of killing unless I am absolutely driven to it. 
It is because I am anxious to be spared this painful 
necessity that I have invited suggestions for dealing 
with these persistent and unwelcome guests. 

I firmly believe in the law of karma, but I believe 
too in human endeavour. I regard as the summum 
bonum of life the attainment of salvation through 
karma by annihilating its effects by detachment. If it 


is a violation of the law of karma to cut short the. 


agony of an ailing animal by putting an end to its 
life, it is no less so to minister to the sick or try to 
nurse them back to life. And yet if a man were to 
refuse to give medicine to a patient or to nurse him 
on the ground of karma, we would hold him to be 
guilty of inhumanity and himsa. Without therefore 
entering into a discussion about the eternal. controversy 
regarding pre-destination and freewill I will simply 


say here that I deem it to be the highest duty of man 
to render what little service he can. 
I admit that there was no guarantee that the calf 


would not recover. I have certainly known cases that 
were pronounced by doctors to be hopeless and were 
cured afterwards. But even so I hold that a man is 
bound to make the utmost use of his reason, circum- 
scribed and poor as_ undoubtedly it is, and to try to 
penetrate the mists of ignorance by its light and try 


to act accordingly. And that is ‘precisely what we do 
in countless cases in our every day life. But strangely 


paradoxical as it may seem, it is nevertheless a fact 
that the moment we come to think of death the very 


idea frightens us out of our wits and entirely paralyses 
our reasoning faculty, although as Hindus we ought 
to be the least affected by the thought of death, since 


from the very cradle we are brought up on the 
doctrines of the immortality of the spirit and 
the transitoriness of the body. Even if it were 


found that my decision to poison the calf was 
wrong, it could have done no harm to the soul of 
of the animal. If I have erred I am prepared to take 
the consequences of my error, but 1 refuse to 
go into hysterics because by my action I possibly 
cut short the painful existence of a dying calf say 
by a couple of hours. And the rule that I have applied 
to the calf I am prepared to apply inthe case of 
‘my own dear ones as well. Who knows how often we 
bring those we love to a premature end by our 
coddling, infatuation, wrong diagnosis of wrong treat- 
ment? The letters that I have received from my 
correspondents more than ever confirm me in my 
conviction that in our effusiveness over matters like 
this we forget the elementary duty of kindness, are 
e path of true love, and discredit our 
res ona ae He a death is thus the greatest obstacle 
ur realising the true nature of ahimsa. 

denis le Ai ( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 
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‘A Land of Rishis’ 


(By C. FP, Andrews ) 

Here, in Germany, to my great joy, I have suddenly 
come into ‘a Land of Rishis,’ as Manibhai Patel called 
it, when I first met him at Marburg. What a wonderful 
experience it has been! I must write about it, while 
the experience is quite fresh, and before the wonder. 
and joy have passed away; for the fullness of happiness, 
which I have just received, cannot last long, m this 
changing life which I am now experiencing in the 
West. 

At Marburg University, the joy of this first came 
to me, and I wish to describe it in Young India. 
The journey I had made, to this little old-fashioned 
and unspoilt German town, was really with two objects 
in view. First of all, I had promised my old pupil, 
in Shantiniketan (who had been also a student of the 
Gujarat Vidyapith ) Manibhai Patel, that if ever I came 
to Europe, I would do my best to see him before I 
went away. He had gone to study Sanskrit in Marburg, 
and from that place he had written to me, that if it were 
at all possible he wished me to fulfil my promise to 
come and see him. Secondly, Professor Otto of 
Marburg had also specially asked me to help him in 
arranging for a Convention of the leading world 
religious leaders in the cause of international goodwill, 
understanding, and peace. He had himself expected to 
be present at Sabarmati last January, at the International 
Fellowship meeting, and had been very greatly disap- 
pointed when illness had prevented him. Now, when 
he wrote to me, asking for my help and telling me 
that his illness had continued, it was obviously my 
duty to go, and I gladly consented. 

This will partly explain my story. When I saw 
Manibhai, and asked him how he was getting on 
with his Sanskrit study of the Vedas and also 
his research in the Avesta, he exclaimed,—‘ Oh, 
Mr. Andrews, this is a Land of Rishis.’ It was that 
phrase that remained in my memory, when my visit 
was over; and I have used it as a heading for this 
article, which I am sending to Young India. 

What he meant was, that these Vedic scholars in 
Marburg were so profound in their learning, and so 
simple in their lives, that they deserved, as they 
grew older in wisdom and learning, such an exalted 
name as that of ‘Rishi.’ When Manibhai used it, 
I smiled at his enthusiasm; but afterwards it was 
clear to me that I also shared it,—so deep was my 
reverence for those whom I met in Germany who 
had studied Sanskrit. 

At the house of Professor Otto, where I was 
staying, it was indeed a happiness to be his guest, 
even. for a short time. He has never married. He 
has spent his whole life in Vedic scholarship. His 
hair is white, and his sister, who is nearly the 
same age as himself, now keeps house for him. She 
treated me as a mother, while I was there, looking 
after all my wants, in a very touching manner. 
Almost from: the very first, the glowing, ardent love 
for India in Professor Otto’s heart became visible 
to me through the animation, which lit up his face, 
while he related to me his experiences on his different 
visits. Yet his own health had suffered terribly in 
India. The malaria, which had infected him as early 
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as 1912, never wholly left his system; and after his 
visit to India last year, he became a complete invalid 
for many months, lying on his back with heart 
weakness. He has not even yet recovered. Yet still 
India remains the land of his early dreams, and he 
has studied every feature of India’s civilisation with 


minutest care. Above all, he has studied deeply the 


Hindu religion, not only in the Vedas, Upanishads 
and Gita, but also both in its Puranas and in its 
modern forms of worship. His knowledge of Indian 
detail was to me amazing. This has been due to the 
fact, that in one way or other his whole life has 
been spent.in research. Sanskrit is about like his 
Qwn mother tongue to him; and he can use it when 
necessary as a second language. 


From Professor Otto, I went on to Professor Geldner, 
who is still more aged and retired from the world than 
Professor Otto, though not so broken down in health. 
For more rhan fifty years he has given up his whole 
life to the study of Sanskrit learning and he showed 
me with great pleasure the proofs of his own revision 
of his master-work, the Rigveda translated into German 
with a critical text and commentary; and also his other 
great work, the Avesta, translated into German with 
fext, commentary and annotation. These comprise 
many volumes in all. The Vedic volumes have occu- 
pied most of his long life; and now after twenty years 


of publication, he is going through the whole work’ 


again in the light of the new knowledge. Manibhai 
had already told him all about me, and how I was 
the friend of Tagore and Gandhi. This was direct 
passport to his heart, and he began to tell me about 
his own joy in Tagore’s writings and in the study of 
Gandhi’s ideals. He knew so much about India, that 
it was like talking to an intimate friend. 


While I was in Professor Otto’s house, a friend 
who had accompanied him to India and had been to 
Sabarmati, Mr.Forrel, came from Sweden on a visit, 
He had brought with him, as a present to Professor 
Otto’s sister from his own wife, a beautiful mat, woven 
in various colours. He told them, that his wife had both 
$pun and woven it with her own hands. His jOy was 
very great, as he presented this beautiful gift; and 
all the household admired it. I found out, that it was 
Gandhiji’s love for spinning and weaving that had 
inspired this gentle Swedish. lady to undertake once 
more the old handicrafts of Sweden, which had once 
been Sweden’s pride and had been loved in Norway 
and Denmark ‘also. 


To return to those great Sanskrit scholars,— Manibhai 
told me that at first in Germany there had been a 
tendency to reject the traditional views of Indian 
scholars with regard to the Sanskrit text; but Professor 
Geldner, espécially, had defended them and had shown 
that very many of them really contained the true 
interpretation of the passage. He had thus done a 
great service to international study. 


In Marburg University, there was a special building 
set apart for Oriental learning. There, every day, 
Manibhai could sit in a place of his own and find 
close at hand every book that a student would require. 
Manibhai had picked up German in a remarkably short 
time, owing to his having overcome the initial difficulties 
Of the language at Shantiniketan, under M., Benoit’s 


instruction. This advantage, that Shantiniketan had 
given him, before he went out, had served him in 
good stead. 


Nothing could be happier than the relation between 
him and his German professors. They treated him 
like a son, and he was, made a welcome guest at 
both their houses. I found also, to my great pleasure, 
that he had already’ made a close friend of a South 
African German, who had been in Pretoria in the 
Transvaal and had spent his whole life in South Africa 
as one of the ‘ white’ race. Yet here, in truly democratic 
Germany, as it exists today, he bad rapidly cast aside any 
prejudices he might have imbibed during his childhood, 
and spoke to me about Manibhai with great affection 
as his friend. It is clear to me that these race 
prejudices are shallow in the extreme, though so often 
they are regarded as being ‘deep as life itself.’ They 
must very soon pass away, when humaps intercourse 
becomes closer through more rapid inter-communication. 
Those who are trying to uphold them, on an altogether 
irrational basis, are already out of date and behind 
the times. In the long run, just as the Tennessee 
farmers have become a_laughing-stock of the world 
for persecuting teachers, who taught evolution to 
young children, so these antiquated people, who refuse 
to allow natural inter-racial contact, will become a 
laughing-stock very soon, however seriously they may 
take themselves and their own racial prejudices at the 
present time. 


I have found far more sympathy with India in 
Germany than in England, and also far more true 
understanding of Indian culture. The reason is 
obvious. The whole atmosphere in England has been 
vitiated by the ideas of conquest and selfish imperial 
possession. Thus, imperialism had become almost 
always the first thought in England rather than the 
thought of what India herself. really needs. It is 
impossible, in this atmosphere, to get what might be 
called a straight talk. There is always the after-thought 
about what each step towards Indian freedom may 
mean to England herself. Therefore, for England’s 
own sake, as well as for India’s sake, I long to get 
rid of this false and unnatural position of ‘conquest ’ 
and ‘subjection.’ At this moment, I am on my way 
to a Peace Conference; but it must be peace with 
justice, not peace combined with imperialism, if it 
is at all to satisfy my own mind and the mind of 
every person in the East. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER xxvVII 


Recruiting Campaign 

So I attended the Conference. The Viceroy was 
very keen on my supporting the resolution about 
recruiting. I asked for permission to speak in Hindi- 
Hindustani. The Viceroy acceded to my request but 
suggested that I should speak also in English. I had 
no speech to make. I spoke but one sentence to this 
effect: ‘With a full sense of my responsibility I beg 
to support the resolution.’ | 

Many congratulated me on my having spoken in 
Hindustani. That was, they said, the first instance 
within living memory of any one having spoken in 
Hindustani at such a meeting. The congratulations 
and the discovery that I was the first to speak in 
Hindustani at a Viceregal meeting hurt my _ national 
pride. I felt like shrinking into myself. What a 
tragedy that the language of the country should be 
tabooed in meetings held in the country, for work 
relating to the country, and that a speech there in 
Hindustani by a stray individual like myself should be 
a matter for congratulation! Incidents like these are 
reminders of the low state to which we have been 
reduced. 

The one sentence that I uttered at the Conference 
had for me _ considerable significance. It was im- 
possible for me to forget either the Conference or the 
resolution I supported. There was one undertaking 
that I had to fulfil while yet in Delhi. I had to write 
a letter to the Viceroy. This was no easy thing for 
me. I felt it my duty both in the interests of the 
Government and of the people to explain therein how 
and why I attended the Conference and to state clearly 
what the people expected from Government. 

In the letter I expressed my regret for the exclusion 
from the Conference of leaders like Jokamanya Tilak 
and the Ali Brothers, and stated the people’s minimum 
political demand as also the demands of the Muslims 
on account of the situation created by the War. I 
asked for permission to publish the letter and the 
Viceroy gladly gave it. 

The letter had to be sent to Simla where the 
Viceroy had gone immediately after the Conference. 
The letter had for me considerable importance and 
sending it by post would have meant delay. 1 wanted 
to save time and yet I was not inclined to send it by 
any messenger I came across. I wanted some pure 
man to carry it and hand it personally at the Viceregal 


Lodge. Dinabandhu Andrews and Principal Rudra 
suggested the name of the good Rev. Ireland of the 
Cambridge Mission. He agreed to carry the letter if 
he could read it and found to be such as could 
appeal to him as good. I had no objection as the 
letter was by no means priyate. He read it, liked it 
and expressed his willingness to carry out the mission. 
I offered him second class fare, but he declined it saying 
he was accustomed to travelling intermediate. This he 
did though it was a night journey. His simplicity and 
his straight and plainspoken manner captivated me. 
*The letter thus delivered at the hands of a pure-minded 
man had, as I thought, the desired result. It eased 
my mind and cleared my way. 

The other part of my obligation consisted in raising 
recruits. Where could I make a beginning except in 
Kheda? And whom could I invite to be the first 
recruits except my own co-workers? So as soon as I 
reached Nadiad I had a conference with Vallabhbhai 
and other friends. Some of them could not easily take 
to the proposal. Those who liked the proposal had 
misgivings about its success. There was no love lost 
between the Government and the classes to which I 
wanted to make my appeal. The bitter experience 
they bad of the Government officials was still fresh in 
their memory. 

And yet they were in favour of starting work. As 
soon as I set about my task my eyes were opened. 
My optimism received a rude shock. Whereas during 
the revenue campaign the people readily offered their 
carts free of charge and two volunteers came forth when 
one was needed, it was difficult now to get a cart even 
on hire, to say nothing of volunteers. But we would 
not be dismayed. We decided to dispense with the 
use of carts and to do our journeys on foot. At this 
rate we had to trudge about 20 miles a day. IE carts 
were not forthcoming, it was idle to expect people to 
feed us. It was hardly proper to ask for food. . So it 
was decided that every volunteer must carry his food 
in his satchel. No bedding or sheet was necessary as 
it was summer. 

We had meetings wherever we went. People did 
attend, but hardly one or two would offer themselves 
as recruits. ‘You are a votary of ahimsa, how can 
you ask us to take up arms?’ ‘What good has 
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Government done for India to deserve our co-operation?’ 
These and similar questions used to be put to us. 


However our steady work began to tell. Quite a 
number of names were registered, and we hoped that 
we should be able to have a regular supply as soon 
as the first batch was sent. I had already begun to 
confer with the Commissioner as to where the recruits 
were to be accommodated. 


The Commissioners in every division were holding 
conferences on the Delhi model. One such was held 
in Gujarat. My coworkers and I were invited to it. 
We attended it, but I felt that there was even less 
place for me here than at Delhi. In this atmosphere 
of servile submission I felt ill at ease. I spoke 
somewhat at length. I could say nothing to please 
the officials and had certainly one or two hard things 
to say. 

I used to issue leaflets asking people to enlist as 
recruits. One of the arguments I had used was distaste- 
ful to the Commissioner: ‘Among the many misdeeds 
of the British rule in India, history will look upon 
the Act depriving a whole nation of arms as the 
blackest. If we want the Arms Act to be repealed, 
if we want to learn the use of arms, here is a golden 
opportunity. If the middle classes render voluntary 
help to Government in the hour of its trial, distrust 
will disappear and the ban on possessing arms will 
be withdrawn.’ The Commissioner referred to this 
and said that he appreciated my presence in the 
Conference inspite of the differences between us. And 
I had to justify my standpoint as courteously as 
I could. 

(Translated from Navajivan by M.D.) 


Letter to the Viceroy 


[ The following is the text of the letter addressed 
by Gandhiji to the Viceroy and referred to in tbe 
foregoing chapter. M. D.] 

As you are aware, after careful consideration, I 
felt constrained to convey to Your Excellency that I 
could not attend the Conference for reasons stated in 
the letter of the 26th instant (April), but, after the 
interview you were good enough to grant me, I 
persuaded myself to join it, if for no other cause then 
certainly out of my great regard for yourself. One of my 
reasons for abstention and perhaps the strongest was 
that Lokamanya Tilak, Mrs. Besant and the Ali Brothers, 
whom I regard as among the most powerful leaders of 
public opinion, were not invited to the Conference. I 
still feel that it was a grave blunder not to have asked 
them, and I respectfully suggest that that blunder 
might be possibly repaired if these leaders were invited 
to assist the Government by giving it the benefit of 
their advice at the Provincial Conferences, which, I 
understand, are to follow. I venture to submit that no 
Government can afford to disregard the leaders, who 
represent the large masses of the people as_ these do, 
even though they may hold views fundamentally 
different. At the same time it gives me pleasure to 
be able to say that the views of all parties were 
permitted to be freely expressed at the Committees of the 
Conference. For my part, I purposely refrained from 
Stating my views at the Committee at which I had the 
honour of serving, or at the Conference itself. I felt 
that I could best serve the objects of the Conference 


by simply tendering my support to the resolutions 
submitted to it, and this I have done without any 
reservation. I hope to translate the spoken word into 
action as early as the Government can see its way to 
accept my offer, which I am submitting simultaneously 
herewith in a separate letter. 

I recognise that in the hour of its danger we must 
give, as we have decided to give, ungrudging and 
unequivocal support to the Empire of which we aspire 
in the near future to be partners in the same sense as 
the Dominions Overseas. But it is the simple truth 
that our response is due to the expectation that our 
goal will be reached all the more speedily. On that 
account, even as performance of duty automatically 
confers a corresponding right, people are entitled to 
believe that the imminent reforms alluded to in your 
speech will embody the main general principles of the 
Congress-League scheme, and I am sure that it is 
this faith which has enabled many members of the 
Conference to tender to the Government their full-hearted 
cooperation. 

If I could make my countrymen retrace their steps, 
I would make them withdraw all the Congress resolutions 
and not whisper “Home Rule” or “ Responsible. 
Government ”’ during the pendency of the War. I would 
make India offer all her able-bodied sons as a sacrifice 
to the Empire at its critical moment and I know that 
India, by this very act, would become the most favoured 
partner in the Empire and racial distinctions would 
become a thing of the past. But practically the whole 
of educated India has decided to take a less effective 
course, and -it is no longer possible to say that educated 
India does not exercise any influence on the masses. 
I have been coming into most intimate touch with the 
raiyats ever since my return from South Africa to India, 
and I wish to assure you that the desire for Home Rule 
has widely penetrated them. I was present at the 
sessions of the last Congress and I was a party to the 
resolution that full Responsible Government should be 
granted to British India within a period to be fixed 
definitely by a Parliamentary-Statute. I admit that it 
is a bold step to take, but I feel sure that nothing 
less than a definite vision of Home Rule to be realised 
in the shortest possible time will satisfy the Indian 
people. I know that there are many in India who 
consider no sacrifice is too great in order to achieve the 
end, and they are wakeful enough to realise that they 
must be equally prepared to sacrifice themselves for the 
Empirein which they hope and desire to reach their final 
status. It follows then that we can but accelerate 
our journey to the goal by silently and simply devoting 
ourselves heart and soul to the work of delivering 
the Empire from the threatening danger. It will be 
national suicide not to recognise this elementary 
truth, We must perceive that if we serve to save 
the Empire, we have in that very act secured 
Home Rule. 

Whilst, therefore, it is clear to me that we should 
give to the Empire every available man for its defence, 
I fear that I cannot say the same thing about financial 
assistance. My intimate intercourse with the raiyats 
convinces me that India has alieady donated to the 
Imperial Exchequer beyond her capacity. I know, 
that in making this statement, I am voicing the 
Qpinion of the majority of my coyntrymen. 
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The Conference means for me, and I believe for 
many of us, a definite Step in the consecration of 
our lives to the common cause, but ours is a peculiar 
position. We are today outside the partnership. 
Ours is a consecration based on hope of better future. 
I should be untrue to you and to my country if I 


did not clearly and unequivocally tell you what that. 


hope is. I do not bargain for its fulfilment, but you 


should know _ that disappointment of hope means 
disillusion. 


There is one thing I may not omit. You have 
appealed to us to sink domestic differences. If the 
appeal involves the toleration of tyranny and wrong- 
doing on the part of Officials, I am powerless to 
respond. I shall resist organised tyranny to the 
uttermost. The appeal must be to the officials that 
they do not ill-treat a single soul, and that they consult 
and respect popular opinion as never before. In 
Champaran by resisting an age-long tyranny I have shown 
the ultimate sovereignty of British justice. In Kheda 
& population that was cursing the Government now 
feels that it, and not the Government, is the power 
when it is prepared to suffer for the truth it represents. 
It is, therefore, losing its bitterness and is Sayipg to 
itself that the Government must be a Government for 
people, for it tolerates orderly and respectful disobedience 
where injustice is felt. Thus Champaran and Kheda 
affairs are my direct, definite and special contribution 
to the War. Ask me to suspend my activities in that 
direction and you ask me to suspend my life. If I 
could popularise the use of soul-force, which is but 
another name for love-force, in place of brute force, 
I know that I could present you with an India that 
could defy the whole world to do its worst. In season 
and out of season, therefore, I shal) discipline myself 
to express in my life this eternal law of suffering, and 
present it for acceptance to those who care, and if I 
take part in any other activity, the motive is to show 
the matchless superiority of that law. 

Lastly, I would like you to ask His Majesty’s 
Ministers to give definite assurance about Mohammedan 
States. I am sure you know that every Mohammedan 
is deeply interested in them. As a Hindu, I cannot 
be indifferent to their cause. Their sorrows must be 
our sorrows. In the most scrupulous regard for the 
rights of those States and for the Muslim sentiment 
as to their places of worship and your just and timely 
treatment of India’s claim to Home Rule lies the 
safety of the Empire. I write this, because I love 
the English nation and I wish to evoke in every 
Indian the loyalty of Englishmen. 
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Sastris Work 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A graphic letter received this week from an 
eye-witness describes the now famous Klerksdorp 
incident of which the South African press is full. 
Though nothing remains or needs to be said from the 
political standpoint after the full, free and frank 
apology from the Union Government, too much cannot 
be said of Sjt.Sastri’s generous and courageous 
behaviour in the face of a plot which might have proved 
fatal in its result. The letter before me shows that this 
true son and representative of India stood his ground 
without the least nervousness even when the lights 
were put out by the party that had come led by the 
Deputy Mayor to break up the meeting he was 
addressing. And when the firing of an explosive had 
made the meeting hall too suffocating for the audience, 
Sjt. Sastri went outside, and as if nothing untoward or 
serious had happened, finished his speech without even 
referring to the incident. Popular as he had already 
become among the Europeans of South Africa before 
this incident, bis cool courage and generous behaviour 
raised him still further in their estimation. 

And as he wanted no fame for himself (few men 
would be found shier than Sjt. Sastri of fame), he turned 
his popularity to the advancement of the cause he has 
represented with such singular ability and success. 
During his all too brief stay in South Africa he has 
immensely raised the status of our countrymen in that 
part of the world. Let us hope that they will by their 

emplary conduct show themselves worthy of him. 


But Sastri’s contribution to the solution of the 
difficult and delicate problem of South Africa does 
not rest merely upon what was after all an accident. 
We know nothing except through the results of the 
inner working of the ambassador’s office in which he 
had to exhaust all his art of a diplomacy that comes 
from a conviction of the correctness of one’s cause 
and that spurns to do or countenance anything wrong, 
mean or crooked. But we do know how unsparing 
he has been in the use on behalf of his cause of the 
gifts of eloquence, scholarship, both English and 
Sanskrit and great and varied learning with which 
nature has lavishly endowed him. He has been deliver- 
ing to large and select audiences of Europeans lectures 
on Indian philosophy and culture which have stirred 
European imagination and softened the hard crust 
of prejudice which has hitherto prevented the general 
body of Europeans from seeing anything good in the 
Indian. These lectures are perhaps his greatest and 
the most permanent contribution to the Indian cause 
in South Africa. 

It must be a serious problem for the Government 
of India to choose Sjt.Sastri’s successor. He has 
persistently withstood all pressure to prolong his stay 
in South Africa. Letters from South Africa show me 
how our peuple dread Sjt.Sastri’s impending departure, 
It will be a calamity if a worthy successor is not 
found to continue the mission so successfully 
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inaugurated and represented by Sjt. Sastri. Tradition 
has, I hope, been set up at the Viceregal Lodge of 
treating the office of India’s Agent in South Africa as 
neutral ground which the Government and popular 
parties may jointly tread. It is to be hoped that the 
successor to be chosen will be one who will commend 
himself equally to the Government and the people, 
and who will truly represent not merely the Govern: 
ment of India but the people as well. 


‘The Great Secret’ 


A Few Posers 


Under the heading ‘ Startling Conclusions’ Gandhiji 
summarised two weeks ago the conclusions of 
Mr. Thurston’s Philosophy of Marriage. The author 
has followed it up with another book, a little larget 
than the first, entitled The Great Secret, which he has 
written in the form ofa letter addressed to Mrs. Gilman, 
an American writer, who had asked him some questions 
on reading his book. Mrs. Gilman thanked Mr. Thurston 
‘most appreciatively’ for ‘his admirable book,’ but 
presented him with a few posers. Can you, she asked 
in the course of a letter, reveal certain facts as to the 
relative amount of the sexual urge among men? Is 
excessive sex power essential to greatness? “ We 
know that some great men have it; but also that some 
do not, while others, far from great, are equally excessivé. 
But we need to get down to cases, to disentanglé 
physical demand from psychological assumed demand, 
and both from habit. We need to know what effect 
on a man’s health is produced by a three years’ whaling 
voyage such as used to be common, or by any 
protracted denial.’’ Excess, she admits, is at the root 
of most sexual difficulties, but contends that “contracep- 
tion is of real service to the married, as to the 
unmarried — contraception is better than abortion or 
illegitimacy. Unnatural people who deliberately and 
continuously avoid having children die childless and 
we are well rid of that kind!’ And what about the 
sociological use of birth control? “Even if we became 
entirely moral and largely continent, a balanced popula- 
tion requiring at most three children. from a couple 
would reduce indulgence to but a few repetitions in a 
life time! which seems an extreme demand on 
self-control.’’ Can men abstain for long periods with 
unimpaired health and vigour ? 

It is in reply to these questions by a married woman 
that Mr. Thurston, a man with a happy married life, as 
he claims, has written the book The Great Secret, 
as terse and brief as the first, but much more vigorous. 


Two Primary Desires 
“Normal men,” writes Mr. Thurston, “are possessed 


_of two primary desires aside from the desire for food,” 


viz., the sexual desire and the ‘desire to achieve.’ 
“The desire for sexual intercourse in unsated healthy 
virile men ts virtually constant, but this desire may 
healthfully be subordinated for long periods, even 
for years, to the desire to achieve. All that is 
required is a sufficiently strong incentive” which may 
take several forms, such as for instance “ the knowledge 
that his wife is pregnant with a@ child she wants.” 
The very desire of the man to bring up the child in 
the proper manner will be sufficient to keep him 
continent, “ provided he has been correctly instructed 
in sexual matters, and provided he believes that his 
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vitality may healthfully be diverted into production,” 
and provided he sleeps alone. The other incentive is 
the desire for fame—“ to do something great and good 
for one’s fellow man or something spectacular.” ‘‘ In 
this connection I should like to go on record as saying 
that the ideals of the race are conceived by its women, 
who transmit them to men for attainment, and supply 
the inspiration necessary to prompt the effort.’ That 
means to say that man’s achievement would be in 
Proportion to the sacrifice he is prepared to make in 
order to secure a woman worthy of his ideals. “In 
every country in the world where the price of woman 
is generally low, the majority of the inhabitants live 
in poverty and squalor.” 

As regards the men going on long whaling voyages 
Mr. Thurston says, “If these men were kept busy with 
their vitality employed in hard work on the voyage, as 
was nearly always the case, no harm to their health 
would result.” On return they do waste their substance 
on dissipation, for the simple reason that that is the 
primary incentive at the back of their minds when they 
gO on their voyage. 

The Evils of Contraception 

Mr. Thurston repeats the conclusion of his first 
book that there is overwhelming evidence to show that 
contraception is both physically aud morally harmful, 
but fortifies it with incisive argument. 

The first reason is that all moral incentive to 
abstinence is removed, the man becomes sexually 
sated, and “if the wife used him in an attempt to 
satisfy a craving for sexual intercourse that increases 
in intensity as the period of her avoidance of pregnancy 
after intercourse is prolonged,’’ the man is drained of 
his vitality and becomes impotent, frequently both 
parties try to obtain new sensations by unnatural sex 
practices “ which produce a feeling of mutual contempt 
which culminates in separation or divorce.” 

As regards the physical effects, “a number of 
learned, successful gynecologists, men who are not 
impelled to cater to the perversion of the ‘birth 
controllers,’ will tell you that most of the disorders 
of the female genitive tract are caused by the use of 
contraceptives, and “a high percentage of the remainder 
of such disorders are caused by the excessive sexual 
indulgence that is made possible thereby. ” 

Misguided Judge Lindsay 

Judge Lindsay and others who claim originality for 
their contraception methods are oblivious of the havoc 
that their use for a century has wrought in France— 
crowds of registered and unregistered prostitutes, 
venereal diseases, unfortunate reputation of the French 
for immorality and French girls in great demand for 
the white slave trade. But the most dangerous feature 
of the matter, the author acutely observes, is that 
“once a knowledge of contraception has been 
disseminated to the women of the masses, this 
knowledge can never be recalled, nor can the use 
thereafter of contraceptives be controlled by any one. 
And the youth of the country always gets the 
information first.” 

In a few trenchant paragraphs the author has exposed 
the folly of this “learned’’ judge of a juvenile court, 
who has apparently wasted both his years and 
hfs learning, and recklessly carrried on a pernicious 
propaganda for his contraceptive devices, not kno wing 


what a hell they would let loose. He has ignored 
even the value of the evidence that he has cited—cases 
in which all the doctors of the patients warned them 
and their husbands against contracepton. ‘“‘ The harm 
that has been already done’? by the most dangerous 
Organisation in U.S. A., viz. the Birth Control 
League, ‘‘ will require centuries to correct,’ exclaims 
Mr. Thurston; and “tf the operations are continued 
and contraception is taught to the women of the 
masses, nothing less than the lingering death of the 
present race will be required as an example to 
cause future races to avoid the practice as they 
would the plague.” 

The author questions the value of the evidence 
received by Judge Lindsay in his juvenile court from 
“attractive flappers,’ and says that even if it is true 
it is of an abnormal character, and that the so-called 
desire on the part of the modern girl to live the 
life she pleases “is a delusion many wise girls 
with wise mothers know.’’ Under the self-deception 
of being able to help misguided married and unmarried 
women sotely troubled by an avalanche of babies, 
this Judge with “his knowledge temporarily short 
citcuited’’ advises students to contract companionate 
Marriages, completely blinding himself to the number 
of suicides committed by “ fine, high-spirited, sensitive 
young men, by having their ideals shattered, their 
desire to achieve killed, and their future b!ackened by 
some flapper experimenting with contraception.” 
“Who but a once learned man now become a reckless, 
temporarily unlearned adventurer, would fight hard and 
persistently to legalise a highly dangerous demoralising 
contraceptive technique with bland disregard for the 
warnings of an overwhelming majority of reputable 
members of the medical profession? These acts and 
utterances are not those of a rational, learned map, 
once a trusted servant of the public and the presiding 
officer of a juvenile court, but rather are those of an 
irrational, unlearned man temporarily motivated by so 
powerful an incentive that fact becomes fiction, truth 
becomes untruth, while medical and social history 
becomes non-existent. . . The proper way to 
control the rate of birth among human beings is to 
refrain from starting the process that should naturally 
end in contraception... . I am convinced that 
the truly wise men of all countries know that contra: 
ception makes sex perverts, prostitutes and invalids of 
women; weaklings and failures of men.’ 

Abstinence highly beneficial 

What needs to be fought and rooted out 
superstition that indulgence in sexual intercourse 
is necessary to man’s health. “I deduce,” says 
Mr. Thurston, “from my own experience and from 
my talks with learned, successful physicians and other 
men, that thousands of successful men have discovered 
that abstinence for periods ranging from several 
months to several years far from being harmful is 
highly beneficial. The gieat enthusiasm, vigour, and 
high hopes that make healthy, young, unmarried men 
so admirable are not due to indulgence in sexual 
intercourse but to abstinence and exercise. . . , 
Every self-made man knows this formula: Vitality, 
energy and thought may be diverted indefinitely from 
sex activities to production. The greater the vitality 
and energy, the higher the tdeals and the more 


is the 
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sustained the effort, the greater will be the purpose, i, e, to produce life, and for no other purpose, 
achievement.” and if the function of eating were used only for its 

Therein lies the secret of transmuting natural natural purpose, i. ¢., to sustain life and for no other 


elements into gold. 
The Function of Women 

The function of women is not to allow themselves 
to be prostituted by men in exchange for their support, 
but to be the queens of the household,—‘ running a 
home efficiently, caring for and educating children 
properly . . steadily seeking to conceive and 
transmit new, proper, and higher ideals before they 
come under the influence of others of the opposite 
sex,— all these things represent ‘work of the highest, 
most important and most difficult kind that can be 
performed in this world.” 

And not only married women, “any girl, with the 
proper guidance, can transmute her sex appeal, much or 
little, into a powerful inspirational force for good or 
evil, with the results limited only by the height of her 
ideals, the character of her personality, the degree of 
her beauty, and her ability to make contact with the 
proper type of men.” “The greatest example in 
history of the possibilities latent in this force, and a 
convincing argument for the vital necessity of chastity 
in unmarried girls is that furnished by Joan of Arc, 
whom the records do not show as having been more 
than ordinary in appearance, but whose ideals and 
chastity had so powerful an effect upon the minds of 
the men of her time that they transformed a thoroughly 
beaten army into an irresistible fighting machine and 
earned for her the title of ‘ Deliverer of France.’’’ The 
author goes on to describe the romance of this peasant 
girl appearing in France at a critical moment of her 
history when she had been beaten by England in every 
battle for several years, when she had nothing but an 
incapacitated and dissolute soldiery, when women had 
lost all virtue and honour, and when poverty stalked 
the land. ‘‘ What!” said the people, “a sixteen year 
old girl virgin in France? Wonderful—if true.’ 
She successfully passed the test of a commission 
appointed to establish her claim of virginity, and was 
placed clothed in a suit of silver armour at the head 
of the army which with her magic touch of virgin 
purity ‘promptly came to life as if it had received an 
electric shock.’ ‘‘ Playing her part so marvellously 
well as almost to warrant the popular belief in divine 
assistance, by sheer inspirational force, made potent 
by the belief of men in her chastity, and sustained 
by her own high ideals, she caused the thoroughly 
beaten army to turn against its enemy, and ina 
campaign of less than one hundred days, they together 
broke the power of the English in France!’’ No 
legend this, but ‘ one of the most accurately authenticated 
hic‘oris records in existence.’ 

Instances of such sublimated passion, of one 
uneatthly passion subduing an earthly one, are not 
wanting in our own country. Among women of rank 
were Mirabai who turned her passion to God, Ahalya- 
bai Holkar and Lakshmibai of Jhansi who were ideal 
administrators, and Avvai and Andal, both holy 
virgins like St.Joan, who are remembered as 
ideals for all time by the women of South India. 

Conclusion 

The author sums up his conclusions thus: “TI believe 

that if sexual intercourse were used only for its natural 


purpose, the span of life of a normal human being 


could be multiplied many times, so that in such longer 


period of life the pleasure to be obtained from sexual 
intercourse could be realised as many times as is now 
possible in the present shorter period and that in so 


doing an incalculable benefit would accrue both to the 


individual and to the race.’’ That is to say, continence 
is a vital. necessity, not merely as an absolute virtue, 
not merely as the strictly religious observance of 
brahmacharya, in the interest of renunciation, but in 
the very interest of-a balanced enjoyment of life and 
its pleasures. ‘ M. D. 


Remedies of Poverty 
By C. N. Vakil 


University Professor of Economics, Bombay 
IV 


Labour 

The scheme as a whole provides that the workers 
on the field will be smaller in number than now, and 
that those that are now in excess on the land will be 
provided elsewhere by the creation of new work of 
an industrial character. So far as such new work is 
confined to small cottage industries, it will not involve 
a great change in the social. organisation, but to the 
extent to which such work takes the form of modern 
industries of the large-scale type, it will mean the 
creation of a large industrial population or of a body 
of industrial labourers who will have to be attached 
more to their work in the factory than to their tiny 
plots of land as hitherto. This means that the kind 
of problems which western countries have faced 
regarding the conflict between labour and capital may 
arise in the country and lead to undesirable results, 
if proper safeguards are not taken beforehand. Any 
scheme that provides for the economic development 
of the country must therefore take due note of such 
difficulties, and ensure that the industrial labourers 
shall have on the whole a better and more efficient 
means of livelihood than they now have in their 
unprofitable agricultural work. So far as hours of 
work per day or per week are concerned, and similar 
other conditions affecting women workers and children, 
the legislation in our country is already on the lines 
approved by International conventions. But though 
this is quite good so far as it goes, it does not mean 
that the environment in which the industrial labourers 
live at present, and the wages that they receive are 


=in all cases the best from their point of view. The 


chief difficulty which will have to be overcome is the 
question of housing such labourers in urban areas in 
a manner consistent with their health and therefore 
efficiency. If this question is properly attended to, 
and in addition several] beneficent schemes of welfare 
work are introduced along with large establishments, 
industrial work will be more attractive, and the attach- 
ment of the labourers to the factories greater. 

The development of the trade union Spirit on 
proper lines, the establishment of arbitration and 
conciliation boards for the settlement of disputes with 
the employers, and in course of time, the establishment 
of profit-sharing schemes would go far to provide that 
impetus to the labourers, which will be a necessary 
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condition for the success of 


industrial enterprises in 
the country. 


Social Changes 

Without going into the details of this difficult 
problem, it must be mentioned in brief that a change 
in those social customs which are in themselves 
undesirable should be brought about at once, because 
of their effect on the economic life and organisation 
of the people. No scheme for the economic progress 
of the country will be of any avail, if the increase in 
the production of wealth is accompanied by a greater 
increase in population. And in order that we may have 
an efficient standard of living, we should also take care 
that the race as such becomes more efficient physically, 
as well as in other respects. Though the question of 
artificial birth-control is neither practicable nor desirable 
under Indian social conditions, there are several other 
remedies which we can adopt, which may prevent 
the want of equilibrium between production and 
population. The prevention of early marriages and 
the removal of the ideas which lead to universality of 
marriage in India are things which will be of great 
help in this connection. Another great problem is that 
of adequate sanitation both in rural and urban areas, 
and of measures to prevent infant mortality, and the 
spread of disease. The removal of the purdah system 
and the employment of women in certain work suitable 
to them, such as domestic and educational or of the 
type of cottage industries, will also help. The abandon- 
ment of the idea of untouchability in connection with 
certain classes of people, and the prohibition of religious 
mendicants who do no religious work worth the name 
will contribute a large amount of useful energy in the 
work for greater national production, which is being 
wasted at present. Unnecessary expenditure on social 
and ceremonial occasions, usually much beyond the 
capacity of the parties themselves, is a fruitful source 
of indebtedness among all classes of people, and 
should be immediately curtailed. 

Educational Reform 

The carrying out of any such scheme of economic 
development and the necessary social changes pre- 
supposes both a better: and a different kind of 
educational system than the one now in existence. It 
is most unfortunate that the educational system’ now 
prevalent has reference neither to the great agricultural 
industry of the country nor to the new manufacturing 
industries that await development. So far as the 
cultural value of Indian education is concerned, it 
teaches very little of Indian culture as such, and 
provides the young graduate with half-baked ideas of 
western culture. We find in consequence, that the 
educated young man on an average despises both 
agricultural and industrial work, and manual work in 
general, and has little or no understanding of the 
culture of his own country. It may be pointed 
out that the few brilliant men, who have _ shone 
in certain fields of knowledge, have done so not 
because of this educational system, but in spite of it. 
The misfits thus created swell the ranks of the unem- 
ployed instead of being able to utilise their energies 
and education both in their own interests as well as 
in the interests of the country. 

In order to remove these defects, in the first place, 
we should have the establishment of rural universities 
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each of them catering for a small area, say a linguistic 
province to start with. The aim of such a university 
should be to create an interest in the better 
understanding and improvement of the problems that 
affect the life of the rural people under its jurisdic- 
tion, This means that the schools and colleges, from 
the primary institutions to the highest post-graduate 
institutions, should be worked with a new spirit, in 
order that either elementary or advanced knowledge 
suitable to rural life may be made available to those 
who seek for it, and that facilities for the highest 
research work in the same branch may be made ayail- 
able to those few who may find it possible to 
undertake it. 

In the same manner, the city universities, like 
those of Bombay and Calcutta, should be more alive 
to city life, to industrial and commercial work and 
technique, and to the complicated social and economic 
problems that arise from the growth of modern cities, 
It is not suggested that the existing courses of study 
should be entirely scrapped, but it is certainly 
suggested that a proper adaptation of these courses on 
such lines is immediately desirable in the interests of 
the country as a whole. 


While emphasis is laid on the adaptation of the 
work of universities to rural or city life as the case 
may be, sufficient knowledge, both of Indian and 
Western culture, should be imparted to the students 
at the different stages of their work. The co-ordination 
of rural and city life, the solution of communal 
problems by the creation of feelings of tolerance and 
mutual good-will, the removal of Provincial jealousies, 
and the creation of a sense of real patriotism for the 
country as a whole —these are some of the very 
desirable objects on the fulfilment of which the 
economic and political progress of the country depend 
The kind of universities suggested above c 
most important part in this direction b 
System of interchange of students at 
of their career. 


S. 
an play a 
y arranging a 
certain stages 
For example, it should be a condition 
of graduation in any university, that the Candidate has 
lived and worked in another university of a different 
type, at least for a year, and so far as higher post- 
graduate work is concerned, the greatest possible 
freedom should be given to the Student to find his 
own teacher in any of the universities in the country, 
If this is realised, it will no longer be necessary for 
our young men and women to go abroad for ordinary 
studies and to beg for admission in foreign univegsities 
where we may not be welcome. It. will then be 
desirable to send students abroad only for understanding 
the international outlook on a footing of equality, or 
for those few specialised studies for which we do not 
possess adequate facilities, 

It is assumed in the above Suggestion that the 
principle of free and compulsory primary e 
which has been accepted, will be Carried out in 
with vigour and thoroughness, but with 
changes suited to our requirements as poin 


I am indebted for the general ideas in connection 
with the aims of our educational reform, as explained 
above, to my friend and colleague, Dr. N. A, Thoothi, 
whose lectures on the subject to the post-graduate 
students of the Bombay University School of Economics 
and Sociology have been of Sreat value to me, 


ducation, 
practice 
the necessary 
ted out above, 
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Government Finances 


The kind of schemes suggested above must have 
close relation to the finances of the Government. 
They will have to be adjusted to the new environment. 
Whereas Government expenditure shall be much more 
than now on things like educational reform, it can be 
curtailed to a certain extent so far as the military 
service is concerned and the higher appointments in 
the various Civil Services. From the point of view 
of revenue, if the land tax is brought in a line with 
the Income Tax, there will be a certain large decrease, 
but the natural growth in revenue from the increased 
resources of the people will more than make good 
such loss. We can then expect higher yields from 
Customs and Income Tax, as well as from the larger 
incomes of big land-owners. Besides the nationalisation 
of railways, coal mines, and oil sources as suggested 
above will bring in additional revenue. If necessary 
an inheritance tax or a tobacco monopoly may be 
instituted to find fresh sources of revenue. And for 
certain large schemes, if capital expenditure is desirable, 
it will be easy to raise loans on the credit of such 
increased resources, either internally or externally, 
and the raising of such loans by the Government will 
be facilitated by the creation of the kind of banking 
system outlined above. 

( Concluded ) 


A Conundrum 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Some fiery champions of ahimsa, who seem bent 
upon improving the finances of the Postal Department, 
inundate me with letters full of abuse, and are practis- 
ing himsa in the name of ahimsa. They would if 
they could prolong the calf controversy indefinitely. 
Some of them kindly suggest that my intellect has 
suffered decay with the attainment of sixtieth year. 
Some others have expressed the regret that the doctors 
did not diagnose my case as hopeless when I was sent 
to the Sassoon Hospital and cut short my sinful career 
by giving me a poison injecton in which case the 
poor calf in the Ashram might have been spared the 
poison injection and the race of monkeys saved from 
the menace of destruction. These are only a few 
characteristic samples from the sheaf-fuls of ‘love 
letters’ that I am _ receiving daily. The more I 
receive these letters the more confirmed I feel in the 
correctness of my decision to ventilate this thorny 
question in the columns of Navajivan. It never seems 
to have struck these good people that by this unseemly 
exhibition of spleen they merely prove their unfitness 
to be votaries or exponents of ahimsa and strike it 
at the very root. I turn however from these fulminations 
to one from among a batch of letters of a different 
order that I have received and I take the following 
from it: 

“Your exposition of the ethics of the ‘calf- 
incident’ has cleared up a lot of my doubts and 
shed valuable light on the implications of ahimsa. 
But unfortunately it raises a fresh difficulty. 
Suppose, for instance, that a man begins to 
oppress a whole people and there is no other way 
of putting a stop to his oppression; then proceeding 
on the analogy of the calf, would it not be an act 
ahimsa to rid society of his presence by putting 
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him to death? Would you not regard such an act 
as an unavoidable necessity and therefore as one 
of ahimsa? In your discussion about the killing 
of the calf you have made the mental attitude the 
principle criterion of ahimsa. Would not according 
to this principle the destruction of proved tyrants 
be counted as ahimsa, since the motive inspiring 
the act is of the highest? You say that there is 

no himsa in killing off animal pects that destroy 4 

farmer’s crops; then why should it not be ahimse 

to kill human pests that threaten society with 
destruction and worse ?” 

The discerning reader will have already perceived 
that this correspondent has altogether missed the point 
of my argument. The definition of ahimsa that I have 
given cannot by any stretch of meaning be made to 
cover a case of manslaughter such as the correspondent 
in question postulates. I have nowhere described the 
unavoidable destruction of life that a farmer has to 
commit in pursuit of his calling as ahimsa. One may 
regard such destruction of life as unavoidable and 
condone it as such, but it cannot be spelt otherwise 
than as himsa. The underlying motive with the farmer 
is to subserve his own interest or, say that of society. 
Ahimsa on the other hand rules out such interested 
destruction. But the killing of the calf was undertaken 
for the sake of the dumb animal itself. Any way its 
good was the only motive. 

The problem mentioned by the correspondent in 
question may certainly be compared to that of the 
monkey nuisance, But then there is a fundamental 
difference between the monkey nuisance and the human 
nuisance. Society as yet knows of no means by which 
to effect a change of heart in the monkeys and their 
killing may therefore be held as pardonable, but there 
is no evil-doer or tyrant who need be considered beyond 
reform. That is why the killing of a human being out 
of self-interest can never find a place in the scheme 
of ahimsa. 

To come now 


to the question of motive, whilst 


it is true that mental attitude is the crucial test of 
ahimsa, it is not the sole test. To _ kill any living 
being or thing save for his or its own interest is 


himsa, however noble the motive may otherwise be. 
And a man who harbours ill-will towards another is 
no less guilty of himsa because for fear of society or 
want of opportunity, he is unable to translate his 
ill-will into action. A reference to both intent and 
deed is thus necessary in order finally to decide 
whether a particular act or abstention can be classed 
as ahimsa. After all intent has to be inferred from a 
bunch of correlated acts. 
( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XXVIII 


Near Death’s Door 

I very nearly ruined my constitution during the 
recruiting campaign. In those days my food principally 
consisted of groundnut butter and lemons. I knew 
that the butter could be easily overeaten to the detriment 
of one’s health and yet I allowed myself to overeat it. 
This gave me a slight attack of dysentery. ! did not 
take serious notice of this and went that evening to‘ 
the Ashram, as was my wont every now and then. 
I scarcely took any medicine in those days. I thought 
I should get well if I skipped a meal and indeed I 
felt fairly free from trouble as I omitted the morning 
meal next day. I however knew that to be entirely 
free I must prolong my fast and if I must eat anything 
at all I should have nothing but fruit juices. 

There was some festival that day, and although I 
had told Kasturbai that I should have nothing for my 
midday meal, she tempted me and I succumbed. As 
I was under a vow of taking no milk or milk products, 
she had specially prepared for me a sweet wheaten 
porridge with oil added to it instead of ghee. She had 
reserved too a bowlful of mung for me. I was 
fond of these things and I readily took them hoping 
that without coming to grief I should eat just enough 
to please Kasturbai and to satisfy my palate. But the 
Devil had been only waiting for an opportunity. 
Instead of eating very little I had my fill of the meal. 
This was enough invitation to the angel of death. 
Within an hour the dysentery appeared in acute 
form. 

The same eveningI had to go back to Nadiad. I 
walked with very great difficulty to the Sabarmati 
station, a distance of only ten furlongs. Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
who joined me at Ahmedabad saw that I was unwell 
but I did not allow him to guess how unbearable the 
pain was. 

We reached Nadiad at about ten o’clock. The 
Hindu -Anathashram where we had our headquarters 
was only half a mile from the station; but it was as 
good as ten for me. I somehow managed to reach 
the quarters but the griping pain had been on the 
increase. Instead of usmg the usual latrine which was 
a long way off I asked for a commode to be placed 
in the adjoining room. I was ashamed to have to ask 
for this but there was no escape. Sjt. Phulchand 
immediately procured a commode. All the friends 
surrounded me deeply concerned. They were all love 


and attention but they could not relieve my pain. And 
my obstinacy added to their helplessness. I refused 
all medical aid. I would take no medicine but 
preferred to suffer the penalty for my folly. So they 
looked on in helpless dismay. I must have had thirty 
to forty motions in twenty four hours. I fasted not 
taking even fruit juices in the beginning. The appetite 
had all gone. I had thought all along that I had an 
iron frame but found that my body had now become 
a lump of clay. It had lost all power of resistance. 
Dr. Kanuga came and pleaded with me to take medicine, 
I declined. He offered to give me an injection. I declined 
that too. My ignorance about injections was in those 
days quite ridiculous. I believed that an injection must 
be some kind of serum. Later I discovered that the 
injection that the doctor suggested-was a vegetable 
substance, but the discovery was too late to be of 
use. The motions still continued leaving me completely 
exhausted. The exhaustion brought on a delirious 
fever. The friends got more nervous and called in 
more doctors. But what could they do with a patient 
who would not listen to them ? 

Sheth Ambalal with his good wife came down to 
Nadiad, conferred with my coworkers and removed 
me with the greatest care to his Mirzapur bungalow in 
Ahmedabad. It was impossible for any one to receive 
more loving and selfless service than I had the 
privilege of having during this illness. But a sort of 
low fever persisted wearing away my body from day 


to day. I felt that the illness was bound to be 
prolonged and possibly fatal. Surrounded as I was 
with all the love and_ attention that could be 


showered on me under Sheth Ambalal’s roof, I began 
to get restless and urged him to remove me to the 
Ashram. He had to yield to my importunity. 

Whilst I was thus tossing on the bed of pain in 
the Ashram, Sjt. Vallabhbhai brought the news that 
Germany had been completely defeated and that the 
Commissioner had sent word that recruiting was no 
longer necessary. The news that I had no more to 
worry myself about recruiting came as a very great 
relief. 

I had now been trying hydropathy which gave 
some relief, but it was a hard job to build up the 
body. The many medical advisers overwhelmed me 
with advice, but I could not persuade myself to take 
anything. Two or three suggested meat broth as a 
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way out of the milk vow and cited authorities from 
Ayurveda in support of their advice. One of them 
strongly recommended eggs. But for all of them I 
had but one answer—no. 

For me the question of diet was not one to be 
determined on the authority of the Shastras. It was 
one interwoven with my course of life which is guided 
by principles no longer depending upon _ outside 
authority. I had no desire to live at the cost of them. 
How could 1 relinquish a principle in respect of 
myself when I had enforced it relentlessly in respect 
of my wife, children and friends ? 

This protracted and the first long illness in my 
life thus afforded me a unique opportunity to examine 
my principles and to test them. One night I gave 
myself up to despair. I felt that I’ was at death’s 
door. I sent word to Anasuyaben. She ran down to 
the Ashram. Vallabhbhai came up with Dr. Kanuga 
who felt my pulse and said, “Your pulse is quite 
good. I see absolutely no danger. This is a nervous 
breakdown due to extreme weakness.” But I was 
far from being reassured. I passed the night without 
sleep. 

The morning broke without death coming. But I 
could not get rid of the feeling that the end was near 
and so I began to devote all my waking hours to listening 
to the Gita being read to me by the inmates of the 
Ashram. I was incapable of reading. I was hardly 
inclined to talk. The slightest talk meant a strain on 
the brain. All interest in living had ceased, as I have 
never liked to live for the sake of living. It was 
such an agony to live thus helplessly on, doing 
nothing, receiving the service of friends and coworkers 
and watching the body slowly wearing away. 


Whilst I lay thus ever expectant of death, 
Dr. Talwalkar came one day with a strange creature. 
He is a Maharashtri. He is not known to fame, but 
the moment I saw him I found that he was a crank 
like myself. He had come to try his treatment on me. 
He had almost finished his course of studies in the 
Grant Medical College without taking the degree. 
Later I came to know that he was a member of the 
Brahmo Samaj. Sjt. Kelkar, for that is his name, is a 
man of of an independent and obstinate temperament. 
He swears by the ice treatment which he wanted to 
try on me. We gave him the name of ‘Ice Doctor.’ 
He is quite confident that he has discovered certain 
things which have escaped qualified doctors. It is a 
pity both for him and me that he has not been able 
to infect me with his faith in his system. I believe 
in his system up to a certain point, but I am afraid 
he has been hasty in arriving at certain conclusions. 

But whatever may be the merits of his discoveries 

I allowed him to experiment on my body. I did not 
mind external treatment. The treatment consisted in 
the application of ice all over the body. Whilst I am 


unable to endorse the effect he claims his treatment 


had on me, it certainly infused in me a new hope 


and a new energy, and the mind naturally reacted on 
the body. I began to have an appetite and to have 

gentle walk for five to ten minutes. : 
ed a reform in my diet. Said he: ‘] assure you that 
you will have more energy and regain your 
strength quicker if you take Taw eggs. Eggs are as 
harmless as milk. They certainly cannot come under 


He now suggest- 


the category of meat. And do you know that all eggs 
are not fertilised? There are sterilised eggs on the 
market.’ I was not however prepared to take even 
the sterilised eggs. But the improvement was enough 
to interest me in public activities. 

( Translated from Navajivan by M. D.) 


‘ Death is rest’ 

When I am overwhelmed with correspondence 
betraying in every line fear of death and consequent 
travesty of ahimsa, it refreshes me to come across 
the following beautiful dialogue a friend sent me on 
Maganlal Gandhi’s death: 

“T7u Kung said to Confucius,—‘ Master, I 
am aweary, and would fain have rest.’ 
“Tn life,’ replied the sage, ‘there is no rest.’ 


“Shall I then never have rest?” asked the 
disciple. 
“*Vou will,’ said Confucius. “Behold the 


tombs which lie around; some magnificent, some 
mean. In one of these you will find rest!’ 

“*How wonderful is Death!’ rejoined Tzu 
Kung. ‘The wise man rests, the worldly man is 
engulfed therein. ’ 

““* My son,’ said Confucius, ‘I see that you 
understand. Other men know life only as a boon; 
they do not perceive that itisa bane. They know 
old age as a state of weakness; they do not perceive 
that it is a state of ease. They know Death only 
as an abomination; they do not perceive that it is 
a state of rest.’ 

“*How grand,’ cried Yen Txu, ‘is the old 
conception of Death! The virtuous find rest; the 
wicked are engulfed therein. In death, each revérts 
to that from which he came. The ancients regarded 
death as a return to, and life as an absence from, 
home. And he, who forgets his home, becomes an 
outcaste and a byword in his generation.’ ” 

It is not reproduced to defend the infliction of 


death penalty on any living being or thing. But it 
is given here to show that death is mot a_ terror 
in all circumstances aS many _ correspondents 


contend and that it may be a_ deliverance in certain 
cases, especially when it is not inflicted as a penalty 
but administered as a healing balm. ‘Death is but 
a sleep and a forgetting,’ says the English poet. Let 
us not seek to prop virtue by imagining hellish torture 
after death for vice and houris hereafter as a reward 
for virtue in this life. If virtue has no _ attraction in 
itself, it must be a poor thing-to be thrown away on 
the dung heap. Nature, I am _ convinced, is not so 
cruel as she seems to us, who are so often filled with 
cruelty ourselves. Both heaven and hell are within us. 
Life after Death there is, but it is not so unlike our 
present experiences as either to terrify us or make us 
delirious with joy. ‘He is steadfast who rises above 
joy and sorrow,’ says the Gita. ‘ The wise are unaffected 
either by death or life.’ These are but faces of the 


same coin. M. K. G 
a eee 


Autobiography 
Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing and postage. 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s. 
or $3 post free, Manager Young India 
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Famine in the South 


Salem, Coimbatore and other areas in the Tamil 
country whose peasant population depend on _ the 
unsteady rainfall of the central districts are having one 
of their very worst years. Reports from Khadi 
centres show a terrible increase in rural unemployment. 
With October, the season for-agricultural work generally 
begins and the peasant women in the Khadi areas 
usually close down their spinning for the next four 
months. A certain number spin all the year round, 
but the majority who can work in the fields generally 
feave the charkhas during this time. But this year 
instead of a fall in the number of spinners there is an 
increase and a great rush for cotton at our depots. 
Here is a comparative statement showing the last 
three months’ figures at the Pudupalayam Gandhi 
Ashram: 


Spinners in July 1927 3,077 
Ms this year July 5,006 
A in August 1927 2,211 
a this year August 5,015 
ee in September 1927 2,473 
ee this year September 6,423 


The reader must remember that this rush is for a 
wage of one anna a day. The yarn receipt at 
Pudupalayam in September 1927 was 4,785 Ibs., 
in September this year it amounted to 12,802 Ibs., 
nearly three times as much, by mere pressure of 
famine. It is a sure index that there is before the 
peasants in this area a year of unprecedented distress. 
Writes Sjt.Santanam: “All the millet crops have defi- 
nitely failed. ven if we get plentiful rains this month, 
the people cannot have twenty-five per cent. of last 
year’s harvest. Peasant families who had not been 
known to buy food grains for many years past are 
for the first time buying them. The weekly markets 
are fooded with cattle for sale and there are no buyers. 
Near the best wells, paddy seed beds are seen with 
the seedlings going to waste. ‘What shall we do 
this year?’ is the yuestion one hears whenever one 
meets with a peasant.” 


When will the intelligentsia of India and the well- 
to-do realise that the cloth that we wear is not mere 
covering or adornment, but a_ vital part of 
the national economy, a channel for distribution of 
national resources; and that clogging this is death ? 
We can give substantial relief to the people at 
Pudupalayam and other famine-stricken areas where 
we have been enabled to set up Khadi centres if 
only people will help us by a quick and generous 
consumption of the Khadi that we produce. 
Ready comsumption means room for more spinning 
and distribution of much needed relief among the 
starving people. Sjt.Santanam desires to organise the 
maximum spinning in the Pudupalayam area in this 
period of distress there, and if we get public sympathy 
and support, he hopes to organise sale of food grains 
and seed at cheap fixed prices, the deficit being met 
from famine relief fund to be raised. He desires to 
distribute during the next sowing season seed free or 
on loan, and believes we may have to organise 
distribution of free food to the utterly destitute from 
February onwards in 1929, 
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The way the public can help is 
(a) by sending liberal orders for Khadi; 
(b) by sending donations either for distributing 


grains free or at rates within the means of the fami- 
shing people, or for supporting spinning centres 
where initial outlay will be a necessity. 

C. Rajagopalachar 


| I hope that this appeal will receive a generous 
response. ‘The appeal is evidently written in a hurry 
and without possession of full facts. But past experi- 
ence shows that in such cases a general description draws 
a picture less terrible than a mere narrative of facts 
reveals. The reader will therefore not wait for a detailed 
report before he opens his purse-strings. I hope too 
to be able shortly to give a rough forecast of the 
requirements. Let the reader remember also that the 
best help that can be rendered is to help to clear the 
stock of Khadi that is being and will be manufactured. 
When Khadi becomes current coin, though scarcity of 
rainfall will be always with us, there need be no 
distress such as would compel people to live on 
charity. While handspinning is being organised on a 
national scale, some charitable relief will be found 
necessary to meet emergencies. For all the famine- 
stricken people are not ready or able to spin, nor has 
the nation provided facilities in every village for willing 


M. K. G.] 


spinners. 


True Holiday Making 

A correspondent invites me to warn those who 
care against turning during the forthcoming Divali 
holidays good money into fireworks, bad sweets and 
unhygienic illuminations. I heartily respond. If I 
had my way I should have people to do house 
cleaning and heart cleaning and provide innocent and 
instructive amusements for children during these days. 
Fireworks I know are the delight of children, but 
they are so because we the elders have habituated 
them to fireworks. I have not known the untutored 
African children wanting or appreciating fireworks. 
They have dances instead. What can be better or 
healthier for children than sports and picnics to which 
they will take not bazar-made sweets of doubtful 
value but fresh and dried fruit? Children both 
rich and poor may also be trained to do house 
cleaning and whitewashing themselves, It will be 
something if they are coaxed to recognise the dignity 
of labour if only during holidays to begin with. But 
the point I wish to emphasise is that at least a part, 
if not the whole, of the money saved by doing away 
with fireworks etc. should be given to the cause of 
Kbadi, or if that is anathema, then to any other cause 
in which the poorest are served. There cannot be 
greater joy to men and women and young and old than 
that they think of and associate the poorest of the 
land with them in their holidays. 


M. K. G. 


Self-restraint v. Self-indulgence 
[ Third Edition ] 
In this edition are included four more articles and 
a new preface by Gandhiji. pp. 160 demi octavo. 


Price Re. 1. Postage extra 25 as. 
Manager, Young India 
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How We Lost India 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


It was at Jalpaiguri just before Deshabandhu’s 
death that I said to a mercantile audience in reply to 
an address from the merchants that we had lost India 
through merchants and that we should regain it also 
through there. If illustrations of the truth of this 
statement were wanted, a striking one is furnished by 
the following circular letter from a mercantile association 
to other similar bodies: 

“ As you are aware, trade in Manchester piece- 
goods and yarn has much gone down in recent 
times and is still showing a marked tendency to 
decrease. It has been noticed that businessmen 
are not taking as keen an interest in this trade as 
they used to do formerly. As a result of this 
indifference, our countrymen are steadily losing 
what was as it still may be a source of great profit 
and income to them. The Marwari community, 
along with other commercial communities, being 
very greatly interested in the piece-goods and yarn 
trade, my Committee adopted a resolution in their 
meeting of the 7th instant, to fully investigate into 
the causes of its depression with a view to taking 
definite steps for the rehabilitation of this important 
branch of trade. 


“As the matter is one of general interest, my 
Committee consider it advisable to meet the 
representatives of different public bodies interested 
in the trade in a conference in order to take 
concerted action if possible. 


“If this proposal meets with the acceptance 
of your chamber, as my Committee hope it will, 
they will be glad to arrange for a conference of 
representatives of the different public bodies as 
soon as possible. The favour of an early reply is 
therefore solicited.” 

The circular is dated 19th July, 1928. I do not 
know the outcome of ihe effort. We are however 
just now not concerned with its result. The fact that 
there should be in our midst respectable bodies of 
merchants engaged in devising means for sustaining 
the trade in Manchester yarn and piece-goods, at a 
time when the whole country is trying to boycott all 
foreign cloth, is a portent which should be taken 
notice of by every national worker. 


Enough evidence has been adduced from time to 
time in these pages that India is held by the English 
for their commerce and that by far the largest imports 
consist of piece-goods. Surely no committee or 
commission is required to prove that so long as this 
exploitation of our country is permitted by us, India 
will be held by the British by every means at their 
disposal. What we need therefore above all is not so 
much conversion or expulsion of the British residents 
or rulers as the conversion of our own metchant 
princes and their dependents who are selling their 
country for their own interest. 


Nor need our mierchant princes ruin themselves 
for the sake of the country. India will want all the 
quantity of the cloth and yarn that they are now 
importing. They have but to apply their undoubted 
ability to the manufacture of this quantity in our 
seven hundred thousand villages. In doing so they 
will naturally benefit themselves. I admit that they 
will have to give up commercial gambling, speculation 
and palaces out of all proportion to their surroundings, 
and be satisfied with an income bearing some relation 
to the condition of those for whom and with whom 
they would trade. In other words, instead of taking 
part as they are now doing in bleeding the villages, 
they would be making some tardy return to those on 
whom their prosperity has depended. The story of 
the belly and the members has an eternal application. 
The toiling millions are the belly. The merchants 
and others are the members. They must wither if 
the belly is starved. Those who have eyes can see 
that the belly has been shamefully starved for a long 
enough period. The withering of the members must 
follow soon as night follows day. Let us_ then 
repent before it is too late. 

Jain Ahimsa ? 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A Jain friend who is reputed to have made a fair 
study of the Jain philosophy as also of the other 
systems has addressed me a long letter on ahimsa. It 
deserves a considered reply. He says in effect: 

“Your interpretation of ahimsa has caused 
confusion. In the ordinary sepse of the term 
himsa means to sever life from body and not to 
do so is ahimsa. Refraining from causing pain to 

any living creature is only an extension of the 
original meaning which cannot by any stretch of 
language be made to cover the taking of life. You 
would not understand me to mean from this 
that I regard all taking of life as wrong in every 
possible circumstance; for I do not think that there 
is any ethical principle in this world that can be 
regarded as absolute and admitting of no exception 
whatever. The maxim, ‘ahimsa is the highest or 
the supreme duty” embodies a great and cardinal 
truth but it does not cover the entire sum of 
human duties. Whilst therefore what you have 
termed ‘non-violent killing’ may be a right thing 
it cannot be described as ahimsa.” 

I am of opinion that just as life is subject to 
constant change and development, the meanings of terms 
too are constantly undergoing a process of evolution 
and this can be amply proved by illustrations from 
the history of any religion. The word yajna or 
sacrifice in the Hindu religion for instance is an illus- 
tration in point. Sir. J. C. Bose’s discoveries are today 
revolutionising the accepted connotations of biological 
terms. Similarly if we will fully realise ahimsa we 
may not fight shy of discovering fresh implications of 
the doctrine of ahimsa. We cannot improve upon 
the celebrated maxim, ‘ahimsa is the highest or the 
supreme duty’ but we are bound, if we would retain 
our spiritual inheritance, to explore the implications 
of this great and universal doctrine. But I am not 
particular about names. I do not mind whether the 
taking of life in the circumstances I have mentioned 
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is called ahimsa or not, so long as 
conceded. 

Another poser 
follows: 


ee 

I have been unable to follow you in your 
description of the imaginary killing of your 
daughter in the hypothetic circumstances 
described by you. It may be right to kill the 
ruffian in such a case, but what fault has the poor 
daughter committed? Would you regard the 
pollution of the poor victim as a disgrace to be 
avoided by death? Don't you think that in 

Such circumstances even if the poor girl for fear 

of public ignominy and shame begs to be put out 

of life, it would be your duty to dissuade her from 
her wish? As for me, I do not see the slightest 

difference between a case of dishonout and a 

Case in which one has had one’s limbs cut off by 

force. 

My reason for putting my daughter to death in 
Circumstances mentioned by me would not be 
that I feared her being polluted but that she herself 
would have wished death if she could express 
her desire. If my daughter wanted to be put out of 
life because she was afraid of public scandal and 
criticism I would certainly try to dissuade her from her 
wish. I would take her life only if I was absolutely 
certain that she would wish it. I know that Sita would 
have preferred death to dishonour by Ravan. And 
that is also what, I believe, our Shastras have enjoined. 
I know that it is the daily prayer of thousands of men 
and women that they might have death rather than 
dishonour. I deem it to be highly necessary that this 
feeling should be encouraged. I am not prepared to 
admit that the loss of chastity stands on the same 
footing as the loss of a limb. But I can imagine 
circumstances in which one would infinitely prefer 
death even to being maimed. 

The third poser runs: 

““I cannot understand why the idea of wounding 

a few monkeys in order to frighten away the rest 

instead of straightaway proceeding to kill them off 

shonld be regarded as intolerable by you. Don't 
you feel that the longing for life is strong even among 
the blind and the maimed animals? Don’t you 
think that the impulse to kill a living creature 

because one cannot bear to see its suffering is a 

kind of selfishness? ”’ 

The idea of wounding monkeys is unbearable to 
me because I know that a wounded monkey has to die 
a lingering death if left to itself. And if monkeys have 
to die at all by any act of mine, I would far rather 
that they were killed summarily than that they were 
left to die by inches. Again it beats my comprehension 
how I am practising ahimsa by thus wounding the 
monkeys instead of killing them outright. It might be 
a different thing if I was prepared to erect a hospital 
for wounded monkeys. I concede that the maimed and 
the blind would evince a longing for life if they have 
some hope of getting succour or relief. But imagine 
a blind ignorant creature, with no faith in God, 
marooned in a desert place beyond the reach of any 
help and with a clear knowledge of his plight and I 
cannot believe that such a creature would want to 
continue its existence. Nor am 1 prepared to admit 


its correctness is 


mentioned by this friend is as 
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that it is one’s duty to nurse the longing for life 
in all circumstances. 


The fourth poser is as follows: 


“The Jain view of ahimsa rests on the 
following three principles: 
“No matter what the circumstances are or 


how great the suffering, it is impossible for any one 

delibrately to renounce the will to live or to wish 

another to put him out of pain. Therefore the 
taking of life cannot in any circumstances be 
morally justified. 

“In a world full of activities which necessitate 
himsa, an aspirant for salvation should try to follow 
ahimsa by engaging in the fewest possible activities. 

“There are two kinds of himsa—direct such 
as that involved in agriculture, and indirect as that 
involved in the eating of agricultural produce. 
Where one cannot altogether escape from either, 
a votary of ahimsa should try to avoid direct 
himsa.’ 

I would earnestly request you critically to 
examine and discuss these three Jain principles of 
ahimsa in Navajivan. I notice that there is a 
vital difference between your view of ahimsa and 
that of the Jains. Whereas your view of ahimsa 
is based on the philosophy of action that of the 
Jains is based on that of renunciation of action. 
The present is an era of action. If the principle 
of ahimsa be an eternal and universal principle 
untrammelled by time and place, it seems to me 
that there is a great need to stimulate the people’s 
mind to think out for themselves as to how the 
principle of ahimsa that has so far been confined 
to the field of renunciation only can be worked in 
present day life of action and what form it will 
take when applied to this new environment. ” 

It is with the utmost reluctance that I have to 
enter into a discussion of these principles. I know the 
tisks of such discussion. But I see no escape from it. 
As for the first principle I have already expressed my 
opinion on it in a previous portion of this article. It is 
my firm conviction that the principle of clinging to life 
in all circumstances betrays cowardice and is the cause 
of much of the himsa that goes on around us and 
blind adherence to this principle is bound to increase 
instead of reducing himsa. It seems to me that if 
this Jain principle is really as it is here enunciated it 
is a hindrance to the attainment of salvation. For 
instance a person who is constantly praying for salvation 
will never wish to continue his life at the expense of 
another’s. Only a person steeped in ignorance who 
cannot even remotely understand what salvation means 
would wish to continue life on any terms. The sine 
qua mon of salvation is a total annihilation of all 
desire. How dare, then, an aspirant for salvation be 
sordidly selfish or wish to preserve his perishable 
body at all cost? Descending from the field -of 
salvation to that of the family, one’s country, or the 
world of humanity, we again find innumerable instances 
of men and women who have dedicated themselves to 
the service of their family, their country or the world 
at large in entire disregard of their own life and this 
ideal of utter self-sacrifice and self-abnegation at present 
is being inculcated throughout the world. To hang on 
to life at all cost seems to me _ the very height of 
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selfishness. Let however nobody understand me to 
mean that one may try to wean another even from such 
sordid egoism by force. I am adducing the argument 
merely to show the fallacy of the doctrine of will to 
live at all cost. 

As for the second, I do not know whether it can 
at all be described as a principle. But be that as it 
may, to me it represents a truism and I heartily 
endorse it. 

Coming to the third principle in the form in which 
it is enunciated by the friend, it suffers from a grave 
defect. The most terrible consequence of this principle 
to me seems to be this that if we accept it then a 
votary of ahimsa must renounce agriculture although 
he knows that he cannot renounce the fruits of agricul- 
ture and that agriculture is an indispensable condition 
for the existence of mankind. The very idea that millions 
of the sons of the soil should remain steeped in himsa 
in order that a handful of men who live on the toil 
of these people might be able to practise ahimsa 
seems to me to be unworthy of and inconsistent with 
the supreme duty of ahimsa. I feel that this betrays 
a lack of perception of the inwardness of ahimsa. 
Let us see, for instance, to what it leads to if pushed to 
its logical conclusion. You may not kill a snake but if 
necessary, according to this principle, you may get it 
killed by somebody else. You may not yourself forcibly 
drive away a thief but you may employ another person 
to do it for you. If you want to protect the life of a 
child entrusted to your care from the fury of a tyrant, 
somebody else must bear the brunt of the tyrant’s fury 
for you. And you thus refrain from direct action in 
the sacred name of ahimsa! This in my opinion is 
neither religion nor ahimsa. So long as one is not 
prepared to take the risks mentioned and to face the 
consequences, one cannot be free from fear and so 
long as a man has not shed all fear he is ipso facto 
incapable of practising ahimsa. Our scriptures tell 
us that ahimsa is all-conquering. That before it even 
the wild beasts shed their ferocity andthe most hard- 
hearted of tyrants forget their anger. Utterly inadequate 
and imperfect as my own practice of ahimsa has 
been, it has enabled me to realise the truth of this 
principle. I cannot once more help expressing my 
doubt that Jainism subscribes to the third principle of 
ahimsa as enunciated by this friend. But even if 
Jain doctrine is just as it is stated by the friend, I 
must say, I for one cannot reconcile myself to it, 

Now to come to the question of renunciation 
versus action: I believe in the doctrine of 
renunciation but I hold that renunciation should 
be sought for in and through action. That 
action is the sine qua non of life in the body, 
that the Wheel of Life cannot go on even for a second 

without involving some sort of action goes without 
saying. Renunciation can _ therefore in these 
circumstances only mean detaehment or freedom of the 
spirit from action, even while the body is engaged in 
action. A follower of the path of renunciation seeks 
to attain it not by refraining from all activity but by 
carrying it on in a perfect spirit of detachment and 
altruism as a pure trust. Thus a man may engage in 
farming, spinning, or any other activity without 
departing from the path of renunciation provided one 


does so merely for selfless service and remains 
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free from the taint of egoism or attachment. It 
remains for those therefore who like myself hold this 
view of renunciation to discover for themselves how 
far the principle of ahimsa is compatible with life in 
the body and how it can be applied to acts of every 
day life. The very virtue of a dharma is that it is 
universal, that its practice is not the monopoly of the 
few, but must be the privilege of all. And it is my 
firm belief that the scope of Truth and ahimsa is 
world-wide. That is why I find an ineffable joy in 
dedicating my life to researches in truth and ahimsa 
and I invite others to share it with me by doing 
(Translated from Navajiwan by P.) 


‘Economics of Khaddar’ 


[ Mr. Richard B. Gregg, the author of Economics 
of Khaddar, is a painstaking student. He has found 
additional material to support his thesis and discovered 
some printer’s errors in his volume. He has sent me 
these additions and corrections. The reader will not 
mind my sharing these additions and corrections with 
the students of Mr.Gregg’s volume. They will also 
be glad to know that he is now compiling a detailed 
index for it so as to facilitate the study and research 
of Khadi lovers. M. K. G.] 


In the Table of Contents, Appendix F, delete the 
word Two and insert in its place the word Am, so as 
to make it read ‘An Aspect of’ etc. This will also 
require the final s on the word Aspects to be struck 
out. The capital letter G is to be moved up one line 
so as to begin the line now reading ‘A Possible 
Modification of Capitalism; ’’ and a new capital letter H 
is to be inserted at the beginning of the line now reading 
‘A Note on Efficiency.’ That is, the former Appendix 
F will be split into two, F and G, and the old 
Appendix G will become Appendix H. 

Page 2, Add to end of the first paragraph the 
following: 

‘ Also Indian statistics are not wholly adequate.’ 


Page 3, sixth line from the bottom, before the 
word brief, insert the word a. 


Page 5, footnote, near the middle, after the title 
‘Rural Economy in the Bombay Deccan,’ insert 
Longmans Green, London, 1917. About two thirds of 
the way down, just before the sentence beginning ‘See 
a the Reports,’ etc., insert the following additional 
titles: 

Shah and Khambatta— ‘Wealth and Taxable 
Capacity of India,’ Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay, 
1925; Sir Theodore Morrison — ‘ Economic Organization 
of an Indian Province,’ John Murray, London, 1906; 
S. G. Pananikar —‘ Wealth and Welfare of the 
Bengal Delta,’ Calcutta University Press, 1925; R. L. 
Bhalla — ‘Economic Survey of Bairampur,’ Lahore, 
1922: N. Ranga — ‘The Deltaic Villages on the East 
Coast, ’ Bezwada, 1926; Several recent economic surveys 
of villages by the Punjab Government, Lahore. 

Page 20, fourth line from bottom, ihe word 
‘ineffcient’ should be ‘ inefficient.’ 

Page 21, second line from bottom, 
be ‘as’. 

Page 24, second paragraph, after the sentence ending, 
‘is very large.’ add the following:—The work of 
children, and women who are not 


likewise. 


‘ 


has’ should 


Economics of Khaddar can be had from Navajivan Press, 
Ahmedabad, or Navajivan Karyalaya (Branch), Princess Street, 
Bombay. Price 1-8-0. Postage extra, 
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workers in the field is not counted in the above 
estimate, but would probably triple the foregoing figure 
of available energy. 

Page 25, after the paragraph ending ‘Bombay 
textile mills,’ add the following paragraph: 

If 100,000 horse power seems a small amount in 
relation to the size and population of India and the 
Capacity of modern industrial power Stations, it is 
nevertheless probably much more than was used in 
the entire European textile industry prior to the 
industrial revolution,—an industry which clothed the 
whole population of Europe. Possibly it is also 
greater than the total energy used in the Indian textile 
industry prior to the Mohammedan conquest,—for 
since that time there has been a great increase in the 
population of the country. 


Page 38, 9th line, change the figure 212 to read 202. 

Page 41, in paragraph (d), “pinjarl’ should be 
* pinjari ’. 

Page 42, 9th line from bottom, the figure for Indian 
population should have one more cipher. 

Page 44, 5th line from end, ‘their’ should read 
“there ’. 

Page 62, footnote, first line, in the word ‘ Mercanti- 
lism’ insert an h after the letter c. 

Page 68, middle, in the sentence beginning ‘ This 
is one cause,’ delete that word is and in place of it 
insert the words may be, so as to make it read, ‘ This 
may be one cause’ etc, 


Page 69, add to the fourth footnote the following 
title: “ The Economic History of Ancient India’ by 
Prof. Santosh Kumar Das. Published in 1925 by 
the author at 5/2 Anand Dutt Lane, Howrah, Bengal. 

Page 71, after the paragraph ending ‘ become 
extravagant.’ insert the following three paragraphs: 

Sjt.C. Rajagopalachariar stated with beautiful 
clarity the essence of the problem of wealth distribu- 


tion as applied to Indian villagers, in a speech at. 


Poona, reported in Young India for May 24, 1928. 
He said in part: 

“You cannot distribute wealth equably after 
producing it. You won’t succeed in getting men 
to agree to it. But you can so produce wealth as 
to secure equable disfribution before producing it. 
That is Khadi, . . . Agriculture and cloth must be 
treated as ancestral family assets in India, and 
should belong to the millions. Both are industries 
in which all can take part, and almost everywhere, 
in the homes of the millions. ... Let capitalists 


build up special industries. But agriculture and 

cloth must be left untouched as common property, 

for they are the only assets for the poorer members 
of the nation.” 

This probably also applies to Western countries 
with equal truth. It seems probable that much of the 
hardship of farmers there is due to their allowing too 
much of their products to be sucked into the maelstrom 
of distant competitive markets. If they would reserve 
enough food for their.qgwn consumption, grinding their 
own grain, and make most of their own cloth locally, 
their margin of security might be considerably increased. 
Their time and energy are being badly squeezed and 
exploited by the marketing net in which they are 
entangled. All the facile talk about ‘the economic 
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inter-dependence between men and men and nation and 
nation’ may well be mostly a glossing-over of a 
wasteful marketing and _ distribution system which 
allows an enormous number of unproductive middle- 
men to prey on the farmers. Both distribution costs 
and the proportion of the total population engaged in 
what Sidney Reeve calls ‘commercial combat’ 
(commerce, banking, brokerage, law, etc.) have very 
greatly increased in the United States and England in 
the last few decades. The farmers bear much of this 
parasitic burden. 

Page 75, eight lines from the bottom, 
should be spelled with two m’s. 

Page 76, seventh line from the bottom, the second 
é in the word exegencies should be ‘changed to 2. 

Page 79, first footnote, the name ‘ Polobov’ should 
be Polokov. 

Page 81, The line numbered 26 should be numbered 
25, 


Page 83. Add the following footnote: Since the 
Original publication of this book it has been discovered 
that the total of the above figures and the percentage 
are both, on the face of them, incorrect. The author 
has unfortunately sent back to America the Bulletin 
from which these figures were quoted, and is therefore 
unable to tell whether the mistake is in the copying 
of any of the Separate items, in the addition, or in 
computing the percentage. While the author very 
greatly regrets the occurrence of the slightest 
error, he is quite sure that the percentage figure 
is at least 12% and that this difference does not 
invalidate the conclusion at the end of the paragraph; 
namely, that the heavy reduction or elimination of 
these ‘general expenses’ would be a considerable 
economy. A difference of 12% may often be the dif- 
ference between success and failure of a business. The 
author has written to secure the correct figures, and 
as soon as they are obtained he will endeavour to 
bring them to the attention of readers through the 
columns of Young India or some other agency. 

Page 104, eleventh line, the word ‘hydraultic’ 
should be hydraulic. 

Page 110, second footnote, next to last line, the 
name ‘Combary’ should read ‘ Cambray.’ 

Page 119, third line, capitalize the word advance- 
ment. Sixth line, indiginows is misspelled. It should 
be indigenous. 


Page 124, column headed 
the first figure are misplaced. 

Page 125, columns headed 1925 and 1926, the 
commas in the totals at the bottom are misplaced. 

Page 138, second paragraph, second line, change 
to read,—‘a constant katabolism and anabolism, a 
rejection and, ’ 

Page 153, at the top, after the sentence, ‘That is 


mamoth 


1925, the commas in 


‘the case also in India.’ insert the following new 


paragraph : 

This dependence of sanitation on economics is also 
noted by Mark F. Boyd, M. D., in an article entitled 
“Studies of the Epidemiology of Malaria in the Coastal 
Lowlands of Brazil,’ in the American Journal of 


Hygiene ( Baltimore, Md., U. S. A.) for May 1926, at 


page 254. He says, “The economic status of the 
inhabitants appears to have a very great influence on 
their reaction to the infection, The areas where the 
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majority of the inhabitants are miserable are the 
areas where the endemicity is highest. Where the 


economic status improves the endemicity declines, 
probably in large part due to increased resistance 
depending on better nutrition and the greater ease 
with which remedies can be secured.” ( Endemicity 
means constant prevalence of disease, as contrasted 
with epidemicity or occasional outbreaking.) 


Page 149, near the bottom, after the sentence ending 
‘social life and discipline.’ add the following 
sentence: Probably Great Britain is reluctant to permit 
great or rapid expansion of industrialism in India lest 
the market for British manufactures be decreased and 
more unemployment be created at home. 


Page 151, Saklatwala should be spelled with a 
v instead of a w. 

Page 153 again, after the paragraph ending ‘it can 
be done.’ insert the following new paragraph:, 


Many of the reform schemes seem to overlook the 
psychology of the Indian situation. Here is a peasantry 
that for about nine hundred years (since the Mohamme- 
dan conquest) have been a more or less oppressed 
and subject people; poverty-stricken, ridden by fevers 
and other diseases and occasional famine, and during 
the last 100 years subject to annual unemployment on 
a huge scale. They are in general enfeebled in body 
(though this varies much between different provinces 
and districts), illiterate, intensely conservative, apathetic, 
disheartened, physically timid (this characteristic also 
varies greatly between different groups, yet almost all 
have proved themselves capable of amazing moral 
courage in feats of ‘non-violent resistance’ under 
certain circumstances), lacking in initiative and self- 
confidence and self-reliance. When attempting reforms 
and improvements among such people, the advance steps 
must be very small, easy of accomplishment, concrete, 
immediately productive of appreciable improved bodily 
welfare. It is like a man learning to walk again 
after a long melancholy sickness. Beginnings can be 
only very slow and small. 
be impossible, and the failure would only throw the 
patient into complete apathy and despair. But a few 
tiny triumphs are the right form of stimulus. Once 


growth is started and right conditions provided and’ 


maintained, then strength and betterment 
increase and rapidly become normal. 
these psychological and moral conditions 
is superior to all other proposals. 

Page 158, following the paragraph ending, ‘a 
stable civilization.’ add the following paragraph: 


may soon 
In respect to 
the charkha 


Indeed, it may be said that in so far as capitalism 
is a system by which money is taken as the 
preponderating standard and measure of economic 
valuations (and of many others also), it is an 
unscientific system of inadequate and sometimes false 
weights and measures. That is perhaps one of its 
leading vices, for it so subtly and darkly distorts all 
attempts at right use of the mechanism. Could 
physicists or chemists or engineers get valid or 
lasting results in their realms of activity if they used 
measures which were inadequate? No set of 
inadequate and only partly true units of value can in 
the long run give true or fine results. No managers 
of such a going scheme, no matter how wise or kind, 
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can continue to get good and satisfactory results from 
it, excepting haphazard and as a sort of inevitable 
by-product of all human affairs. And probably no 
other socio-economic system, whether Socialism, 
Guild Socialism, Communism, Fascism, Anarchism, 
Co-operation, ‘industrial democracy,’ industrial autocracy, 


or any other ‘ism’ or ‘ocracy,’ which uses money as 


its predominating measure or criterion of economic 
values could do well, either. Money is almost as 
insufficient a gauge of economic activities, —the ‘material 
support of human life,—as a metronome would be to 
evaluate the music of Beethoven. We must work out 
some better supplemental units. 

Page 148, eighth line from the bottom, change the 
name ‘All India Cow Protection Association’ to Cow 
Service Association. 

Page 163, top line, after the word ‘relief:’ insert 
this new clause:—or as a new attack on the problem 
of poverty. In the same line the word ‘indegenous’ 
is wrongly spelled; it should be ‘indigenous.’ 

Page 191, at top, ‘Madras’ should be changed to 
read ‘ Madura.’ 


Page 196, eighth line from bottom, ‘Kado’ should 
be ‘ Kodo.’ 

Page 197, last line, insert another s in the middle 
of the word ‘ pasages,’ so as to read * passages.’ 

Page 203, next to last line, the name ‘ Statis’ 
should be ‘ Satis.’ 

Page 207. Strike out the entire section entitled 
* Additional Book References to go in the Footnotes 
on Pages 4 and 5.’ , 


Page 212, fourth line from the bottom, the word 
‘Potroleum’ should be ‘ Petroleum.’ 

Page 213, seventh line, after the parenthesis, insert 
the following sentence: 


Even though in the last few years the efficiency of 
engines and machinery has been greatly improved, the 
advances seem to be more than counterbalanced by 
increased costs of fuel or power, increased costs of 
distribution factors, and the social and financial risks 


due to increased capital charges and overhead 
expenses. _ 

Page 215, tenth line, between the words ‘that’ 
and ‘man’ insert the word ‘ one.’ 

Page 217, second line, the word ‘tota’ should 
be ‘total.’ 

Page 219, fifth line from the bottom, after the 


word ‘moral’ insert a and the word 


‘ aesthetic. ’ 
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Condolences 


I tender my respectful condolences to Mrs. S. R. Das 
and her family on Sjt.S.R. Das’s death. Though I 
had little in common with the deceased in politics, 
I could not but recognise his phenomenal generosity 
and his open-heartedness. Many do not know how 
this great’ man beggared himself so that no worthy 
cause might knock in vain at his door. 


M. K. Gandhi 


More about Ahimsa 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
I 
A correspondent writes: 

“I have read your article ‘The Fiery Ordeal’ 
Over and over again but it has failed to satisfy me. 
Your proposal about the killing of monkeys has 
taken me aback. I believed that a person like you 
with his being steeped in «@himsa would 
never swerve from the right path even though the 
heavens fell. And now you say that you might 
kill off the monkeys to protect your Ashram 
against their inroads. May be that my first 
impression about you was wrong. But I cannot 
describe to you what a shock your proposal about 
the killing of the monkeys has given me, and may I 
also confess, how angry it has made me feel 
against you? Would you kindly help me out of 
my perplexity?” 


I have received several other letters too in the 
same strain. I am afraid people have formed. an 
altogether exaggerated estimate of me. These good 
people seem to think that because I am trying to 
analyse and define the ideal of ahimsa I 
must have fully attained that ideal. My views 


regarding the calf and the monkeys seem happily to 
have shattered this illusion of theirs. Truth to me is 
infinitely dearer than the ‘mahatmaship’ which is 
purelya burden. It is my knowledge of my limitations 
and my nothingness which has so far saved me from the 
oppressiveness of the ‘mahatmaship.’ I am painfully 
aware of the fact that my desire to continue life in 
the body involves me in constant himsa, that is why 
I am becoming growingly indifferent to this physical 


body of mine. For instance I know that in the 
act of respiration I destroy innumerable invisible 
germs floating in the air. But I do not stop 


breathing. The consumption of vegetables involves 
himsa but I find that I cannot givethem up. Again, 
there is himsa in the use of antiseptics, yet I cannot 
bring myself to discard the use of disinfectants like 
kerosene etc, to rid myself of the mosquito pest and 
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the like. I suffer snakes to be killed in the Ashram 
when it is impossible to catch and put them out of 
harm's way. I even tolerate the use of the stick to 
drive the bullocks in the Ashram. Thus there is no 
end of himsa which J directly and indirectly commit. 
And now I find myself confronted with this monkey 
problem. Let me assure the reader that I am in no 
hurry to take the extreme step of killing them. In fact 
I am not sure that I would at all be able finally to 
make up my mind to kill them. As it is friends are 
helping me with useful suggestions and the adoption 
of some of them may solve the difficulty at least 
temporarily wlthout our having to kill them. But I 
cannot today promise that I shall never kill the 
monkeys even though they may destroy all the crop 
in the Ashram. If as a result of this humble 
confession of mine, friends choose to give me up as 
lost, I would be sorry but nothing will induce me to 
try to conceal my imperfections in the practice of 
ahimsa. All I claim for myself is that I am ceaselessly 
trying to understand the implications of great ideals 
like ahimsa and to practise them in thought, word 
and deed and that not without a certain measure of 
success as I think. But I know that I have a long 
distance yet to cover in this direction. Unless 
therefore the correspondent in question can bring 
himself to bear with my imperfections I am sorry 
I can offer him but little consolation. 
II 

Another correspondent writes: 

‘Supposing my elder brother is suffering from 

a terrible and painful malady and doctors have 

despaired of his life and I too feel likewise, should 

I in the circumstances put him out of life?” 

My reply is in the negative. I am afraid some of 
my correspondents have not even taken the trouble to 
understand my article. In propounding their conundrums 
they forget that whilst I have certainly compared the 
case of an ailing human being with that of an ailing 
calf and recommended the killing of the former in 
exactly similar circumstances, in actual practice such a 
complete analogy is hardly ever to be found. In the 
first place the human body being much more manageable 
in bulk is always easier to manipulate and nurse; 
secondly man being gifted with the power of speech 
more often than not is in a position to express his 
wishes and so the question of taking his life without 
his consent cannot come within the rule. For I have 
never suggested that the life of another person can be 
taken against his will without violating the principle 
of ahimsa. Again, we do not always despair of the 
life of a person when he is reduced to a comatose state 
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and even when he is past all hope he is not necessarily 
past all help. More often than not it is both possible 
and practicable to render service to a human patient till 
the very end. Whilst, therefore, I would still maintain 
that the principle enunciated regarding the calf applies 
equally to ‘man and bird and beast’ I should expect 


an intelligent person to know the obvious natural 
difference between a man and an animal. To 
recapitulate the conditions the fulfilment of all of 


which alone can warrant the taking of life from the 
point of view of ahimsa: 

1. The disease from which the patient is suffering 
should be incurable. 

2. All concerned have despaired of the 
patient. 

3. The case should be beyond all help or service. 

4. It should be impossible for the patient in question 
to express his or its wish. 

So long as even one of these conditions remains 
unfulfilled the taking of life from the point of view of 
ahimsa cannot be justified. 

III 

A third correspondent writes: 

“Well, the killing of the calf is all right so 
far as it goes. But have you considered that your 
example is likely to afford a handle to those who 
indulge in. animal sacrifices and thus accentuate the 
practice; do you not know that even those who 
commit these deeds argue that the animals sacrificed 
gain merit in the life to follow?” — 

Such abuse of my action is quite possible, and 
inevitable so long as there are hypocrisy and ignorance 
in this world. What crimes have not been committed 
in the world in the sacred name of religion? One 
therefore need not be deterred from doing what one 
considers to be right merely because one’s conduct may 
be misunderstood or misinterpreted by others. And as 
for those who practise animal sacrifice, surely they do 
not need the authority of my example to defend their 
conduct since they profess to take their stand on the 
authority of the Shastras. My fear however is that 
proceeding on my: analogy some people might actually 
take it into their head summarily to put to death those 
whom they might imagine to be their enemies on the 
plea that it would serve both the interests of society 
and the ‘enemies’ concerned, if the latter were 
killed. In fact I have often heard people advance 
this argument. But it is enough for my purpose to 
know that my interpretation of ahimsa affords no basis 
whatever for such an argument, for in the lgtter case 
there is no question of serving or anticipating the 
wishes of the victims concerned. Finally even if it 
were admitted that it was in the interst of the animal 
or the enemy in question to be summarily dispatched 
the act would still be spelt as himsa because it would 
not be altogether disinterested. The fallacy is so 
obvious. But who can help people who seeing see 
not, or are bent upon deceiving themselves ? 
{Translated from Navejivan by P.) 
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Ahimsa by the Card ? 


While following Gandhiji’s articles on a@himsa in 
Yoting India and the storm of criticism and protest 
that it has raised among the orthodox Hindu circles, 
I am_ strongly reminded of an illuminating article by 
Professor Jacks in which he discusses the fallacy of 
what he calls ‘morality by the card’ that I happened 
to read some years back in his book The Alchemy 
of Thought. Gandhiji’s action in killing the calf has 
been criticised first on the ground that although to all 
appearance the calf was past ail hope and all help there 
was no absolute guarantee that it would not recover 
and secondly because although one might feel that in 
a position like that of the calf one» would only feel 
grateful if one is put out of pain it was by no 
means certain that the calf itself wished it at 
that moment, and that in the absence of this certain 
knowledge, it was wrong to kill it. The thesis which 
Prof. Jacks advances in his book is just the reverse 
of this. He holds that this demand for a ‘safe 
conduct’ is the very negation of morality, that the 
sphere of morality lies just in the hinterland between 
certainty and doubt. “What ought to be done,” he 
says, “can (in the region of morality) mever be 
demonstrated in the sense in which we can demonstrate 
the answer to any scientific problem, the essence <1. 
morality being not the mere registration in action of 
a demonstrated result but the willingness to go beyond 
the proof and to take risks in a realm where no proof 
is to be had.’ Morality that seeks to safeguard itself 
against all possible risks of error by asking for 
“formal guarantees’ is a very poor and sordid affair 
without any lustre of virtue or heroism about it. 
“There is indeed no surer means of degrading the 
conscience,’ says Prof. Jacks, “than to treat it as a 
problem requiring an answer. A man who 
delays the use of his conscience urtil he can wholly 
understand the nature of that impulse which bids him 
act—such a man, we do not hesiiate to say, is approaching 
that point of immoral neutrality, that dead centre of 


the will, at which he will cease to have any conscience 
at. ellis” 


There may be wrongs to be 
infallible guidance is obtainable. “‘ What is one to 
do in the circumstances?’’ he asks. And the repiy 
that he gives is identical with that given by Gandhiji. 
“It remains for me,” he says, ‘either to make an 
experiment or do nothing. I will make an experiment 
based on the fullest knowledge I can obtain, but on a 
clear understanding with myself that this knowledge 


redressed, and no 


is fallible. I will lay down my life to carry this 
experiment through, even though I .iay be told on 
the Judgment Day that the enterprise is vain. For 


the sake of right I will run the risk of being ad hoc 
in the wrong.’’ He does not minimise the risks of 
such a course. He admits, that ‘many a Columbus 
has set sail into the West and never come back.’ 
But he holds that it is by men who have thus dared 
that the moral progress of the world has been achieved. 

He then goes on to sketch forth in vivid detail the 
dangers of prescriptive morality. A society that is 
based on such a system of ethics may be “con- 
spicuously clean, but it will be weak on the side of 
courage, faith and enterprise; having inherited a certain 
Jevel of moral excellence it will remain stationary at 
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that level; its temper will be essentially legal and con- 
Servative and perhaps timid; it will occasionally 
degenerate tewards a Pharisiac pride; it will discourage 
Originality and be afraid of it; it will produce no more 
new types; out of its bosom no Columbus will set 
sail into the West—perhaps to be heard of no more. 
It will honour those who have set great examples in 
the past, but it will fail of high deeds through not 
perceiving that the only way to morally imitate an old 
example is to set a new one.’’ Who can read the 
above pen picture without recognising some of the 
most conspicuous traits of our present day Hindu 
orthodoxy featured in it ? 

And the reason for this inevitable decay is not 
far to seek. Beyond the group of morality summed 
up in the ten “Don’ts’ lies a vast host of positive 
duties, of tremendous moral tasks. “In this group of 
tasks, which constitutes the life business of every man 
who ‘is perfect in the works of the law’ the safe 
conduct of scientific guidance is not to be had. And 
a person who always seeks for ‘safe conduct’ becomes 
blind to the existence of such tasks and incompetent 
to deal with them when discovered by others. What, 
therefore, is required is imagination, creativeness, 
initiative, and that heroic willingness to trust oneself 
to the unknown without which the work of the Moral 
Will cannot be done. ” 

Lessing, the searcher after truth, once said that if 
God holding truth in His right hand and in His 
left the ever-living desire for it although cn 
condition of perpetual error left him the choice 
of the two, he wotld humbly seize His left 
hand and beg its contents for i 
‘the case of truth so in that of ahimsa its essence lies 
in a ceaseless ever-active desire to search for it, in an 
unflagging striving of the soul to come nearer to its 
ideal than in the mechanical observance of a set of 
categorical ‘shalls’ and ‘shall nots’ however perfect 
it may be. 


himself. As in 


Much of the prevailing confusion about ahimsa 
arises because itis forgotten that ahiimsa is not merely 
a negative virtue or a dead neutrality which as Dante 
has pointed out may at times be the most heinous cf 
sins but a dynanfic quality of the soul known to us 
as love. And the measure of one’s love is the amount 
of risk that one is prepared to undergo for its -sake. 
To quote Prof. Jacks once more, “Love has always 
been the fulfilling of the law, and love is ahead of all 
definiteness and independent of all formal guaranices. ”’ 
‘Ahimsa by the card,’ thus according tothe canons of 
morality set forth by Prof.Jacks, is a self-defeating 
proposition—a hopeless contradiction in terms. P'aced as 
man is ina world which is ‘red in tooth and claw’ the path 
that a votary of ahinisa has to tread is often dim and dark 
and he finds himself confronted at every with 
dreadful ditemmas, awful riddles of the Sphinx which 
mock us as it were by baffling all solution and yet to 
refuse to would spell death 
principle of ahimsa. The spirit of 
research, the capacity and willingness to take risks 
requiring faith and courage are thus the first thing 
needful for any approach to the ideal of ahimsa as in 
fact they are for all morality anda person, who regards 
ahimsa as if it were a deal in ‘gilt-cdged’ securities 
only; knows not what ahimsa means. P. 
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Notes 
“Freedom to the Free’ 

Whilst we are cutting one another’s throats in the 
name of religion and some of us running to the 
Statutory Commission in the vain hope of getting 
freedom, a friend sends me the following from James 
in the land of so-called 
Here is 


Allen to remind us that even 


freedom, the real freedom has still to come. 
the passage: 
“All outward oppression 


and effect of the real oppression within. For 
ages the oppressed have cried for liberty, and a 
thousand man-made statutes have failed to give it 
to them. They can give it only to themselves; 
they shall find it only in obedience to the Divine 
Statutes which are inscribed upon their hearts. 
Let them resort to the inward freedom, and the 
shadow of oppression shall no more darken the 
Let men cease to oppress themselves, and 
oppress his brother. Men legislate 

freedom, yet continue to render 
freedom impossible of achievement by 

fostering an inward condition of enslavement. 

They thus pursue a shadow without, and ignore 

the substance within. Ail outward forms of 

bondage and oppression will cease to be when 
man ceases to be the willing bond-slave of passion, 
error, and ignorance.” 

The outward freedom therefore that we shall attain 
will only be in exact preportion to the inward freedom 
we may have grown ata given moment. 
our chief 


is but the shadow 


earth. 
no man shall 

for an outward 
such 


to which 
And if this is the correct view of freedom, 
energy must be concentrated upon achieving reform 
from within. In this much needed work all who will 
can take an equal share. We need neither to be 
lawyers, nor legislators to be able to take part in the 
great effort. When this reform takes place on a 
national scale no outside power can stop our onward 


M. K. G. 


march. 

Peasant Art in Italy 
Extracts from Women’s Crafts by Elisa Ricci. 
‘The long winter evenings passed in the warmth of 

a cow-Shed and the spare moments snatched at other 

times they (Italian peasant women ) devote to spinning 

end their own particular handiwork, but not for the 
sake of bartering and money. It is work done for 
themselves, their homes or their families.’ Dut, 

‘... By the private and individual initiative of 
nun:erous ladies, a single collective body (the Society 
of Feminine Industries) has come into existence at 

Rome unaided by State and civic authority...’ p. 18. 
“Amongst other things, the spindle and distaff are 

returning to their place of honour despite the ever 

incr¢asing progress of machinery.’ p. 18. 
A Weaving is the piincipal and commonest work 

amongst Italian peasants. The heavy rolls of cloth 

made of hemp and flax, sown, cultivated and harvested 
by their labour, spun and woven by their hands, are 
the product and pride of the peasant women.’ 

‘The work of spinning and weaving by hand is siill 
far more diffused in the country districts than is 
generally supposed. It has ‘remained hitherto hidden 


and undisturbed in peasants’ cottages, in a silence 
rendered deeper by the deafening noise and hidcovs 
din of modern commerce.’ p. 20 
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‘In the Abruzzi and its grazing districts women 
labour at the wool industry just as the lowland sisters 
make linen. The freshly shorn wool is entrusted to 
women to be cleaned and dyed with the herbs and 
flowers of the fields or the bark and fruits of the 
trees. ... This coarse and shaggy wool still serves 
in some localities for the heavy plaited skirts worn by 
the women, the bright cloaks of the men, and the 
bright quaintly designed carpets.’ p. 20 

“The Studio’ 1913. 
From C. Balajee Rao’s note book. 
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In Ten Years ? 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Professor C. N. Vakil’s instructive articles* published 
in these pages are supplementary to the series he recently 
wrote on poverty§ and should be read together. I coaxed 
him to give the reader something more definite on remedies 
of poverty than what he had done in the article which I 
ventured to withhold and which he expanded into the 
four articles above referred to. Ido not think that the 
programme sketched by the learned Professor can 
be finished in ten years. Perhaps it is impossible to 
devise a ten years’ programme of improvement to 
cover a vast and impoverished country like ours. 

Let us however glance at Professor Vakil’s remedies for 
India’s central disease. He rightly says that the problem 
is how to increase production of wealth and how to 
distribute it equitably among the people, principally 
therefore, I presume, among the starving millions. To 
this end the learned writer 

1. would recast small uneconomic holdings, 

2. would pay off the debts of the ryot through 
mortgage and co-operative banks, 

3. would revise the revenue law and graduate the 
land tax so as to bring it in a line with the income 
tax leaving a minimum of income from land free of 


tax, 
4. would re-employ the population displaced through 


the recasting of uneconomic holdings by bringing 
under the plough cultivable waste, 1. ¢., 23 p. c. of 
the total area available and by nationalising and thus 
developing large indu&tries, 

5. would draw small and large capital by putting the 
banking system on a basis more in keeping with the 
requirements of the country than it is now, 

6. would improve labour conditions so as to avoid 
war between capital and labour, 

7. would deal with such social abuses as child 
marfiages etc. which give rise to over-population and 
unfit progeny, 

8. would radically reform the educational system 
so as to spread education among the masses and have 
it answer the needs of the people, 

9. and would cut down the military expenditure 
and stop the drain from the country by manning the 
services with indigenous talent. 

This is not an unattractive programme. But as I 
was re-reading the articles, the question continued to 
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force itself upon me, ‘Who will bell the cat?’ There 
is hardly an item here which can be tackled without 
Government aid. And a Government that is admittedly 
based on exploitation of the governed will not and 
cannot, even if it will, undertake the proposed changes 
with the despatch necessary to create an immediate 
impression. It can undertake irrigation schemes 
costing crores, it will not undertake sinking wells 
costing lakhs. What therefore Professor Vakil wants 
first is a summary programme of Swaraj and having 
been chiefly instrumental in getting it, he can command 
the appointment of commissioner of banishment of 
poverty department. 

This however is a heroic remedy and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and the co-signatories to his report are 
the men to tackle it. Our author’s was but to place 
a scheme before any government that would deal with 
the most pressing problem before the country. 

But I had hoped that the learned Professor, 
especially when he wrote for Young India, would 
have examined the one sovereign remedy that has in 
season and out of season been advocated through these 
pages and has, so far as it has gone, been tried with 
no inconsiderable success. True, the Professor has 
hidden the tiny wheel in a little unseen arc of his 


circle of suggestions. I claim for it not a point 
in a circumference but the centre from which 
can radiate innumerable other things including 


many the learned writer has in view. But the fact 
is, whereas it was possible for him with patient 
research carried on in a well-stocked library to write 
convincing essays to prove India’s deep and deepening 
poverty, it was impossible without a close study of a 
group of villages with an open and receptive mind to 
spot the seat of the disease and to know the capacity 
of the patient to bear the remedy. A Gregg took a 
year of reading and living among the villagers to 
know the remedy and prove its worth with a freshness 
of outlook all his own. The cardinal facts to realise 
are that there is already terrible, forced unemployment 
among the toiling millions in that they have no work 
for at least four months in the year. Once that is 
realised, surely it follows that not a moment should be 
lost in bringing work to these millions so as to utilise their 
idle hours. The other fact to realise is that if the 
average income of the inhabitant of this land is seven 
pice per day, i. e., less than two English pennies per day, 
at the present rate of exchange, the average income of 
the toiling millions must ipso facto be much less. 
He, who adds two pice per day to their income and 
that without any great capital outlay, makes a princely 
addition to their income and in addition revives the 
dying hope within the breasts of these millions. The 
further merit of this programme is that it is now in 
operation without Government aid. But it needs much 
greater encouragement and admits of infinite expansion. 
P. has shown elsewhere in this issue of Young India 
what America wrought through the wheel during those 
times of her Revolution. I invite the economists of 
India to study the movement on the spot. They have 
nearly two thousand villages to select from for their 
study and let them then condemn the movement if 
they can, or give it nota niggardly place that prudence 
or patronage can grudgingly afford but the central place 
it deserves. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XXIx 


Rowlatt Act and My Dilemma 

I had hardly, thus, begun to feel my way towards 
recovery when I happened casually to read in the 
papers the Rowlatt Committee’s report that had just 
been published. Its recommendations startled me. I 
mentioned my appprehensions to Vallabhbhai who 
used to come to see me almost daily. ‘Something 
must be done,’ said I to him. ‘But what can we 
do in the circumstances?’ he asked in reply. I 
answered, ‘If even a handful of men can be found to 
sign the pledge of resistance and the proposed measure 
is passed into law in defiance of it, we ought to offer 
Satyagraha at once. If I was not laid up like this I 
should give battle against it all alone and expect others 
to follow suit. But in my present helpless condition I 
feel myself to be altogether unequal to the task.’ 

As a result of this talk it was decided to call a 
small meeting of such persons aS were in touch 
with me. The recommendations of the Rowlatt 
Committee seemed to me to be altogether unwarranted 
by the evidence published in its report and were such 
as, I felt, no self-respecting people could submit to. 

The proposed conference was at last held at the 
Ashram. Hardly a score of persons had been invited 
to it. So far as I remember, besides Vallabhbhai, 
among those who attended were Shrimati Sarojini 
Naidu, Mr.Horniman, the late Mr. Umar Sobani, 
Sjt. Shankarlal Banker and Shrimati Anasuyaben. The 
Satyagraha pledge was drafted at this meeting and as I 
recollect was signed by all present. I was not editing 
any journal at that time, but I used occasionally to 
ventilate my views through the daily press. I followed 
the practice on this occasion too. Shankarlal Banker 
took up the agitation in right earnest and for the first 
time I got an idea of his wonderful capacity for 
organisation and sustained work. 

As all hope of any of the existing institutions 
adopting a novel weapon like Satyagraha seemed to 
me to be vain, aseparate body called the Satyagraha 
Sabha was established at my instance. Its principal 
members were drawn ftom Bombay itself where 
naturally, therefore,‘its headquarters were fixed. The 
intending covenanters began to sign the Satyagraha 
pledge in large numbers, bulletins were issued and 
popular meetings began to be held everywhere recalling 
all the familiar features of the Kheda campaign. 

I became the president of the Satyagraha Sabha. 
I soon found that there was not likely to be much 
chance of agreement between myself and the intelli- 
gentsia composing this Sabha. My insistence on the 
use of Gujarati in the Sabha as also some of my 
other methods of work that would appear to be 
peculiar caused them no small worry and embarrass- 
ment. I must say to their credit, however, that most 
of them generously put up with my idiosyncrasies. 

But from the very beginning it seemed clear to me 
that the Sabha was not likely to live long. I could 
see that already my emphasis on truth and ahimsa had 
begun to be disliked by some of its members. still, 
in its early stages our new activity went on at full 
blast and the movement gathered head rapidly. 


As the work progressed my desire to live grew 
with it and I became impatient to get well once again 
and being advised by the doctors that I would 
recuperate quicker by a change to Matheran, thither I 
went. But the water at Matheran being very hard, it 
made my stay there very difficult. As a result of the 
attack of dysentery that I had my anal tract had 
become extremely tender and owing to fissures I felt 
an excruciating pain at the time of evacuation so that 
the, very idea of eating filled me with dread. Before 
the week was over I had to flee from Matheran. 
Shankarlal Banker now constituted himself the 
guardian of my health and pressed me to consult 
Dr. Dalal. Dr. Dalal was called accordingly. His 
capacity for taking instantaneous decisions captured me, 
He wanted to perform the operation for the fissures 
at once. I readily consented. He saw no difficulty in 
performing the operation in my Own room and it was 
so performed the next day and as it turned out, with 
complete success. 

But that did not satisfy him. ‘I cannot rebuild your 
body,’ he said, ‘unless you take milk. If in addition 
you took iron and arsenic injections, I guarantee fully 
to renovate your constitution.’ 

“You can give me the injections,’ I replied, ‘ but 
milk is a different question; I have a vow against it.’ 

“What exactly is the nature of your vow?? the 
doctor inquired. 

I told him the whole history and the reasons 
behind my vow, how since I had come to know that the 
cow and the buffalo were subjected to the process” of 
bhooka, I had conceived a Strong disgust against milk, 
Moreover I had always held that milk was not the 
natural diet of man. I had therefore abjured its use 
altogether. Kasturbai was Standing near my _ bed 
listening all the while that: this conversation was going 
on. 

“But surely you cannot have any objection to 
goat’s milk then,’ she interposed. 


The doctor too took up the strain. ‘If you will 
take goat’s milk, it will be enough for me,’ he said. 

I succumbed. My intense eagerness to take up 
the Satyagraha fight had created in me a strong desire 
to live. And so I contented myself with adhering to 
the letter of my vow only and sacrificed its spirit. 
For although I had only the milk of the cow and 
that of the she-buffalo in mind when I took the vow, 
by natural implication it covered the milk of all 
animals. Nor could it be right for me to use milk 
at all so long as I held that milk was not the natural 
diet of man. Yet knowing all this I agreed to take 
goat’s milk. The will to live proved stronger than 
the devotion to truth and for once the votary of truth 
compromised his sacred ideal by his eagerness to 
take up the Satyagraha fight. The memory of this 
action even now rankles in my breast and fills me 
with remorse and I am constantly thinking how to 
give up goat’s milk. But I cannot yet free myself 
from that subtlest of temptations, the desire to 
serve which still holds me. My experiments in dietetics 
are dear to me as a part of my researches in ahimsa,. 
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They give me recreation and joy. But my use of 
goat’s milk today troubles me not from the view-point 
of dietetic ahimsa so much as that of truth, a breach 
of pledge. It seems to me that I understand the ideal 
of truth better than that of a@himsa and my experience 
tells me that if I let go my hold of truth I shall never 
be able to solve the riddle of ahimsa. The ideal of 
truth requires that vows taken should be fulfilled in 
the letter as well as in the spirit. In the present case 
I killed the spirit — the soul of my vow—by adhering 
to its outer form only and that is what galls me. But 
in spite of this clear knowledge I cannot see my way 
straight before me. In other words, perhaps, I have 
not the courage to follow the straight course. Both 
at bottom mean one and the same thing, for doubt is 
invariably the result of want or weakness of faith. 
“Lord, give me faith’ is, therefore, my prayer day 
and night. 

( Translated from Navajivan by P. ) 


A Leaf from American History 


“You sdy, sir, that the people are propagating 
large quantities of flax and cotton, and they are pro- 
vided with weavers, who have already wove several 
large pieces of cloth of a useful sort whereof they 
sold divers, and some they made use of in their own 
families. ... . They mustexpect no encouragement for 
setting up manufactures which may interfere with 
those of England.” 

These were the instructions sent by the authorities 
in England to the Governor of Georgia in 1775 and 
he was advised to discourage all manufacturing of 
textile goods on the grounds that it might occasion 
“complaints here. The Americans had begun more 
and more to manufacture their own clothing and 
England wanted all the American cotton for the use of 
her Qwn spinners and weavers. Not only that, even 
in the production of food-stuffs all the surplus must 
go to the ‘mother country. ’ 

The Colonists take to Spinning 

The way in which the American colonists met 
this affront forms a most fascinating chapter in history 
and might well be adopted by us as an object-lesson. 

In India her own rulers conspired with the foreigner 
to crush the indigenous spinner and weaver and the 
greedy middleman joined hands with the foreign trader 
to dump down foreign goods upon the hapless Indian 
masses and the process is still going on. America 
had no tradition of spinning and weaving reaching 
back to dim antiquity, but having raw materials close 
at hand and being far removed from England, the 
American people gave the only effective reply that 
a freedom-loving people could give to. cruel 


laws imposed upon them. They disregarded them 


and set themselves to learn to spin and weave 
in grim earnest. Spinning and weaving schools 
were established everywhere in pursuance of the 


programme. A movement was started in New Eagland 
and the South to promote economy and_house- 
hold industry. Spinning tournaments were organised 
To excel in the use of the wheel became the pride of 
every lass and matron. The ‘Spinning Bee’ became 
a popular social function and was celebrated some- 
times in the Town Hall and again in the village manse; 
“the women bringing with pride their wheels and flax 
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for the contest, while cake and wine and tea were 


generously supplied by the gallant gentlemen who 
danced attendance on them.”’ Societies for encouraging 
home manufactures were formed notwithstanding 


instructions from England and the ministers delivered 
sermons to the women on the necessity of economy. 
Weaving parties called the young people together and 
“while they talked and laughed some were carding 
cotton, some were spinning and some were weaving.’ 


The Outcry in England 


It was not long before the effects of this move- 
ment began to make themselves felt in England. As 
the American fabrics gained in excellence and the 
spinners and weavers in Americ:. proceeded from 
the manufacture of coarse goods to the finer stuffs 
coming within effective range of competition of the 
finer fabrics of England, “a cry went up from the 
manufacturers in England and the pressure became 
heavier and heavier affecting every colony from 
Massachussets to Georgia.’”’ This, however, only 
stiffened the resolve of the colonists to become 
completely independent of England in the matter of 
their clothing. 

American Government’s Reply 


As early as 1640 the courts of Massachussets and 
Connecticut had promulgated two orders to increase the 
cultivation of flax. Orders were now issued to prepare 
lists of colonists who were skilful in carding cotton, 
spinning and weaving and requiring that boys and girls 
be taught to spin. Every family was required to spin 
a certain quota of flax or to pay a fine and prizes 
were instituted for the best spinners and weavers. 


Boycott of British Luxuries 


In the meantime hand-made goods had reached a 
high stage of perfection in Europe and were very 
much in request among the wealthier classes of 
America, who imitated the styles set in London and 
thus helped to send larger and larger sums of money 
out of the country for the purchase of foreign fineries. 
As the restrictive laws against the colonists were 
made more and more stringent and affronts accumulated 
the sentiment against the use of British luxuries grew 
with it and to put a stop to the drain, the weavers of 
New England now took to importing cotton from the 
West Indies because the long staple cotton from the 
West Indies was much better suited for the manu- 
facture of fine cloth than the short fibre of the 
colonies. The industry made such a rapid hdhdway 
that presently there was hardly any cotton left to be 
exported to England. 


In his evidence before a Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1766 that desired to ascertain whether 
the coJonies could really clothe themselves without 
the aid of England, Benjamin Franklin alluded not 
only to the increasing manufacture of wool in addition 
to linen, but said of the people in the populous state 
of Virginia, “their winters are short, and very severe; 
and they can very well clothe themselves with linen 
and cotton of their own raising for the rest of the 
year.”’ And in 1786 Jefferson was able to report 
that in the four southernmost states . the poor 
were almost entirely clothed in cotton winter and 
summer. “In winter they wear shirts of it and outer 
clothing of cotton and wool mixed. In summer thei r 
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shirts are linen but the outer clothing cotton. The 


dress of the women is almost entirely of cotton manu- 
factured by themselves, except 
even many of these wear a good deal of homespun 


cotton. It is as well manufactured as the calicoes of 
Europe.” 


the higher class, and 


Stimulated Interest in Spinning 

When the Revolutionary War broke out the people 
of America found themselves driven to rely entirely on 
their own resources for all 
This gave a great impetus to both the cultivation of 
cotton and the manufacture of cotton goods, and 
increased the demand for wool and linen. In 1775 the 
Assemblies of both South Carolina and Virginia 
exhorted the people to cultivate more cotton and flax. 
At the same time societies were organised for the 
purpose of encouraging home manufacturing. Women 
refused to wear the silk imported from England; 
congregations of men and women wguld come together, 
“and while they spun and wove and earded, the minister 
preached to them the necessity of economy in 
the home.’ 

The Elite take to Homespun 

Every farmer’s daughter, we are told by a historian, 
was taught not only to weave as well as to spin, 
but to weave better and to spin finer. The 
sound cf the loom and the buzz of the spinning 
Wheel in every farmer’s home told of the industry. 
Men and boys who were not in the army 
learnt the art. Legislators encouraged it, and requested 


families to supply enough clothing for the soldiers in 
the field. Vast 


the manufactured goods. 


quantities of homespun cloth were 
made on the plantations. Hundreds of yards were 
made annually at Mount Vernon, the home of 


Washington, and it is told of Martha Washington: 
“That she always carefully dyed all her worn silk 
and gowns and silk scraps to a desired shade. After 
ravelling them with care, she wound them on bobbins, 
and had them woven into chair and cushion covers, 
To a group of visitors she one time displayed a dress 
of red and white striped material, of which the white 
stripes were ravelled chair covers and silk from the 
General’s worn. out stockings.”’ That the instance of 
Martha Washington was not an isolated one but 
reflected the general spirit that prevailed among 
the elite is evidenced by a contemporary’s comment on 
this incident, that this dress ‘in all prabability was 
as pretty as that stolen from Mrs. Benjamin Franklin.’ 


Spinning Demonstrations 


A special feature of the movement was spinning 
demonstrations that were held to mark events of 
natioral importance. In 1789 on hearing of the 


adoption of the constitution between 30 and 40 young 
ladies met at the house of a certain minister, taking 
their wheels with them, and spent the day in spinning. 
At the close of the day a prize was given to the best 
spinner, ‘after which the minister delivered a profitable 
discourse.’ A favourite text for such occasions was 
taken from Exodus xxxv, 25: ‘And all the women 
that were wise-hearted did spin with their hands, and 
brought that which they had spun, both of blue, and 
of purple, and of scarlet, and of fine linen, ” 

It is again related that 43 ladies met on a certain 
day in the State House of East Greenwich, Rhode 
Island, and spent the day in “spinning and while they 
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Spun, the young gentlemen waited on them: and served 
Wine and cake.” 


How It produced a Revolution 

A powerful movement was set on foot to prevent 
the importation of British manufactures into America 
and Non-importation societies sprang up everywhere. 
The seaport towns were urged to join the movement. 
Societies for the encouragement of home manufactures 
were also organised on a large scale. The members 
of the society formed in Delaware pledged thentselves 
to appear on the Ist of January of each year clothed 
in home-spun goods and_ the graduates of Harward 
College in Massachusets stood up to take their 
degrees, clad in New England black cloth. Young 
society women no longer thought it a disgrace to wear 
home-manufactured clothes and they became proficient 
in the art of spinning, “ Priscilla being none the less 
attractive to the John Aldens of the day by reason of 
her use of the wheel, to excel in which was the pride 
of every lass and matron.” Young men took special 
pride in being seen in home-spun stockings that came 
above the knees, and home-made jeans. Politicians 
boasted of the fact that they cared only for home- 
manufactured goods, and held up to ridicule those who 
still bought their goods in London. Washington’s 
army was nicknamed ‘The Homespuns’, an epithet, 
however, which they regarded as a compliment and 
adopted with pride. When George Washington stood 
forth to take the oath of office, as the first President 
of the United States, he was, we are told, clad from 
head to foot in garments the material for which was 
made in America, a large part being made at Mount 
Vernon; and John Adams, on his way to take the oath 
as Vice-president, was presented by the society of 
Hartford with a roll of cloth made from the Hartford 
loons. 

The boycott of British cloth proved so effective that 
the imports from England to all the colonies fell off 
toa very serious extent, showing a decline 
from £ 2,378,000 worth of goods in 1768 to £ 1,634,000 
worth in 1769. Yet it was not the economic 
inflicted on England as a result of the boycott so 
much as the spirit of self-help, co-operation and unity 
that the organisation of home-manufacturing engendered 
among the American people — “ the women grew to 
love their looms as companions in the conflict, and they 
wove their prayers and love into cloth ’’—that told 
in the end. And we have the testimony of men like 
Cassie Hardwick and Prof. Brooks that if the colonies 
in 1775 had been as dependent on England fer food, 
clothing, and shelter, as in the few years just after 
the first settlements, there would have been no 
Revolutionary War, “for there would have been but 
little, if any, independent political thinking, ” 

Franklin’s Pride 

What the Americans claimed was the right to 
make their own clothes, to exchange where they pleased 
their own surplus foodstuffs, to cel] 
pleased and to buy where they 
mother country tried to interfere with this 
right it roused the national sentiment of self respect 
to such a pitch that they forthwith resolved to throw 
off the humiliating foreign yoke and to declare their 
complete independence of Great Britain. An illustration 
of the temper of the times is furnished by the 


loss 


Where they 
pleased, and when the 
elementary 
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replies which Benjamin Franklin gave to his questioners 
who were considering the repeal of the Stamp Act 
when he appeared before a Committee of the House 


of Commons in 1776. 

“What used to be 
Franklin was asked. 

“To indulge in the fashions and manufactures of 
Great Britain,’’ he answered. 

“What is now their pride ?”” he was next asked. 

““To wear their old clothes over again, till they 
can make new ones,” he replied. 

George Washington’s Lead 

While Franklin the pioneer in thought was uttering 
these memorable words in England, George Washington, 
the hero of action, was trying to give to the ideaa 
practical shape on his estate in Virginia. The entries 
in the records of his weaving establishment show that 
in 1767 he manufactured clothing goods for 28 different 
persons besides himself and Mrs. Washington, making a 
total of 1556 yards, of which about 300 yards were of 
cotton, including “cotton striped, cotton-plain, cotton- 
filled, cotton-bird-eye, cotton-Jumpstripe and Cotton- 
India dimity;’’ while his summary of the production 
for 1768 shows that he spun and wove for his own 
use (including his plantation) 8153 yards of ‘linen,’ 
355+ yards of woollen, 1443 yards of linsey and 40 
yards of cotton—‘‘thus demonstrating his complete 
independence of England in the matter of clothing.” 

Washington and His Critics 

Not that arm-chair critics were lacking even then 
whose sole pastime was to indulge in destructive 
criticism, but the American colonists had the good 
fortune to have at the helm of their affairs hard-headed 
practical men and their sound commonsense prevailed 
against the sceptical counsels of these academic do- 
nothings. It was argued against the development of 
home manufactures that it would give a setback to 
agriculture. The reply which George Washington 
gave to this argument was characteristic of him. 
Writing to Lafayette in 1789 he said, “Though I would 
not force the introduction of manufactures .... to 
the prejudice of agriculture, yet I conceive much might 
be done in the way by women, children, and others, 
without taking one really necessary hand from tilling 
the earth.’ In another letter written the same year he 
said, “No diminution in agriculture has taken place at 
the time when greater and more substantial improve- 
ments in manufactures are making than were ever known 
before in America. I hope it will not be a great 
while béfore it will be unfashionable for a gentleman 
to appear in any other dress (except home-spun). 
Indeed, we have already been too long subject to 
British prejudices. ”’ 

Would that our public men and intellectuals caught 
a spark of the spirit of these illustrious soldiers of 
freedom and adopted a leaf from their diary! P. 


History of Satyagraha in South Africa: 
The English translation of this book by Valji Govindji 
Desai from the original in Gujarati by Gandhiji has now 
been published, complete in one volume, pages 512, 
Demy Octavo, price Rs. 4-8-0, packing and postage extra. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our 
Branch office at Princess Steet and at Madras from 
the publisher, S. Ganesan, Triplicane. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER xxx 


That Wonderful Scene! 

Thus while on the one hand the agitation against 
the Rowlatt Committee’s report gathered volume and 
intensity, on the other the Government grew all the 
more determined to give effect to its rezommendations 
and the Rowlatt Bill was published. I have attended 
the proceedings of India’s legislative chamber only once 
in my life and that was on the occasion of the debate 
on this Bill. Sastriji delivered an impassioned speech 
in which he uttered a solemn note of warning to the 
Government. The Viceroy seemed to be listening spell- 
bound, his eyes rivetted on Sastriji as the latter 
poured forth the hot stream of his eloquence. For 
the moment it seemed to me asif the Viceroy could 
not but be deeply moved by it, it was so true and so 
full of feeling. 

But you can wake a man only if he is really asleep; 
mo effort that you may make will produce any effect 
upon him if he is merely pretending sleep. That was 
precisely the Government’s position. It was anxious 
only to go through the farce of legal formality. Its 
decision had already been made. Sastriji’s solemn 
warning was therefore entirely lost upon the 
Government. 

In these circumstances mine could only be a cry 
in the wilderness. I earnestly pleaded with the 
Viceroy. I addressed him private letters as also 
public letters in the course of which I clearly told 
him that the Government’s action left me no other 
course except to resort to Satyagraha. But it was 
all in vain. 

The Bill had not yet been gazetted as an Act. 
I was in a very weak condition but I decided to 
take the risk of a long journey when I received 
an imvitation from Madras. I could not at that 
time sufficiently raise my voice for meetings. The 
incapacity to address meetings while standing still 
abides. My entire frame would shake and _ heavy 


throbs would start on an attempt to speak standing 
for any length of time. 


I have ever felt myself at home in the South. 
Thanks to my South African work I felt I had some 
sort of special right over the Tamils and Telugus, and the 
good people of the South have never belied my belief. 
The invitation had come over the signature of the 
late Sjt. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar. But the man behind 


the invitation, as I subsequently learnt on my way to 
Madras, was Rajagopalachari. This might be said to 
be my first acquaintance with him; at any rate this 
was the first time that we came to know each other 
personally, 

Rajagopalachari had then only recently left Salem to 
settle down for legal practice in Madras at the pressing 
invitation of friends like the late Sjt. Kasturi Ranga 
Iyengar and that with a view to taking a more active 
part in public life. It was with him that we had put 
up in Madras. This discovery I made only after we 
had stayed with him for a couple of days. For since 
the bungalow that we were staying in belonged to 
Sit. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar I was under the impression 
that we were his guests. Mahadev Desai however 
corrected me. He very soon formed a_ close 
acquaintance with Rajagopalachari who from his innate 
shyness kept himself constantly in the background. 
But Mahadev put me on my guard. ‘You should 
cultivate this man,’ he said to me one day. 

And so I did. We daily discussed together plans 
of the fight but besides the holding of public meetings 
I could not then think of any other programme. 
I felt myself at a loss to discover how to offer 
civil disobedience against the Rowlatt Bill if it was 
finally passed into law. One could disobey it only if 
the Government gave one the opportunity for it. 
Failing that could we civilly disobey other laws ? And 
if so, where was the line to be drawn? These and 
a host of similar questions formed the theme of these 
discussions of ours. 

Sjt. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar called together a small 
conference of leaders to thrash the matter out. 
Among those who took a conspicuous part in it was 
Sjt. Vijayaraghavachari. He suggested that I should 
draw up a comprehensive manual of the science of 
Satyagraha embodying: even minute details. I felt 
the task to be beyond my capacity and I confessed as 
much to him. 

While these cogitations were still going on, 
news was received that the Rowlatt Bill had been 
published as an Act. That night I fell asleep while 
thinking over the question. Towards the small hours 
of the morning I woke up somewhat earlier than usual. 
I was still in that twilight condition between sleep 
and consciousness when suddeply the idea broke upon 
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me—it was as if in a dream. Early in the morning 
I related the whole story to Rajagopachari. 

‘The idea came to me last night in a dream, that 
we should call upon the country to observe a general 


hartal, Satyagraha is a process of self-purification 
and ours is a_ sacred fight and it seems to me 
to be in the fitness of things that it should be 


commenced with an act of self-purification. Let all 
the people of India therefore suspend their business 
on that day and observe the day as one of fasting and 
prayer. The Musalmans may not fast for more than 
one day; so the duration of the fast should be 
24 hours. It is very difficult to say whether all the 
provinces would respond to this appeal of ours or not 
but I feel fairly sure of Bombay, Madras, Bihar 
and Sindh. I think we should have every reason 
to feel satisfied even if all these places observe the 
hartal fittingly.’ 

Rajagopalachari was at once taken up with my 
suggestion. Other friends too welcomed it when it 
was communicated to them later. I drafted a brief 
appeal. The date of the hartal was first fixed on the 
30th March 1919, but was subsequently changed to 6th 
April. The people thus had only a short notice of 
the hartal. As the work had to be started at once 
there was hardly any time to give a longer notice. 

But who knows how it all came about? The 
whole of India from one end to the other, towns as 
well as villages, observed a complete hartal on that 
day. It was a most wonderful scene. 

( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 


Sir Daniel Hamilton’s Monetary Utopia 


By C. N. Vakil 
University Professor of Economics, Bombay 

In his articles on Man or Mammon or The True 
Capital and the False contributed by Sir Daniel 
M. Hamilton to Young India* he is supposed to have 
made an attempt to make banking easy for people to 
understand. It must be pointed out at once that he 
does not refer only to the practice and methods of 
banking as such, but that he tries to explain the work 
of banking institutions as well as modern currency, 
and the relation of both to the capital resources of a 
people. Instead of trying to make these otherwise 
complicated subjects simple to the layman as one may 
expect from the professed object of the articles, 
Sir Daniel has adopted the attitude of an advocate of 
his own scheme. In consequence, the reader is led 
to believe that all that is understood as sound banking 
and currency in modern times is wrong, and that the 
evils from which we are suffering today will disappear 
by the adoption of a single expedient, namely, the use 
of the printing press for the purpose of manufacturing 
currency notes and lending them to people like 
Sir Daniel, who will give an undertaking to use them 
for productive purposes, for example, farming, 

The constructive part of his scheme is 
given in the form of an illustration in the concluding 
portion of his last article, where he says that if 
Government provides Sir Daniel with a square mile 
of suitable land, if Gandhiji provides him with 100 
reliable cultivators, and if Government manufactures 
and lends 50,000 rupees in 10 and 1 rupee notes, 

* August 23, 30; Septmber 6, 18 and 20, 


which will cost to the Government very little to 
manufacture, he would hand over to Government in 
exchange a zamindary which will yield Rs. 50,000 
worth of crops every year, besides clothing for the 
people. He further says that the currency notes may 
be paid out by Government as the work progresses, 
so that neither the Government nor the country would 
run the risk of the money not being turned into solid 
assets. 

This idea pre-supposes that even if a party has 
suitable land and suitable cultivators, he has, generally 
speaking, not sufficient capital to proceed with his 
agricultural work. The only recourse for the party 
is to raise a loan for the purpose, and for such cases, 
Sir Daniel suggests that the Government should supply 
the capital as a loan in the form of currency notes, 
which it should go on manufacturing, whenever any 
such demand is made by the people. 

If this simple remedy were correct in principle 
and wise in practice, there would be an end to the 
financial difficulties of modern governments including 


our own, and they must all be credited with the 
greatest amount of stupidity for not taking to this 
recourse, which is at the same time so simple and 


easy. But the one reason why modern governments 
do not adopt such measures is that these are the 
steps which are taken only by desperate countries 
usually in war time. We are all aware of the way 
in which the printing press was used to manufacture 
currency notes by many governments in Europe 
during and after the war, and how the process was 
carried out to its extreme length in Russia and 
Germany. The consequences of a depreciated currency 
and all the evils which it will involve are too well 
known to need repetition. 

It appears that the confusion of ideas, which has 
led Sir Daniel to make this absurd suggestion, is due 
to the fact that he confuses the function of money 
with the function of capital, and forgets that money 
is only a convenient form in which capital is expressed, 
that the increase in capital does not depend on the 
increase in the number of monetary instruments, but 
on an increase in the productive capacity of the people. 
The confusion is difficult to explain, because this very 
fundamental idea expressed by Adam Smith has been 
taken as a starting point by Sir Daniel himself, but 
curiously enough, as soon as he thinks of money, he 
forgets the fundamental truth laid down by Adam 
Smith in the following sentence quoted by Sir Daniel 
himself: ‘The annual labour of every nation is the 
fund which originally supplies it with all the necess- 
aries and conveniences of life, which it annually 
consumes.’ For example, when he speaks of India 
being the greatest real money power in the Empire, 
he means that India is the greatest labour power in 
the Empire, and he forgets himself when he suggests 
that it is the want of monetary instruments, which 
can be manufactured so cheaply from paper, that has 
led to the poverty of India. He is mixing up 
production of capital in the form of real goods as 
explained by Adam Smith with the production of 
currency notes, 


If Sir Daniel says that he is advocating a new 
theory of money and banking, it will be a different 
matter. As as I can understand from his les, 
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though he is not quite explicit, he imagines a new 
State of society, in which the Government will issue 
money Or currency notes on the basis of units of 
labour and not on the basis of gold or silver. Labour 
is aa uncertain and fluctuating an element to be the 
basis of money, in terms of which other things shall 
be measured, and it is therefore that such schemes 
have not been accepted in any country. Gold is now 
universally accepted as the basis of currency, primarily 
because among the different standards of value, which 
human ingenuity has so far tried, gold has been found 
to be comparatively stable. Just as we cannot have 
a yardstick, whose length is subject to change, for 
measuring cloth, similarly we cannot have a thing 
which is itself liable to change for measuring the value 
of all our commodities. Gold does not conform to 
the ideal of stability, but it is more stable than any 


other thing which we can substitute, besides having 
other advantages. The progress of ideas in this 
connection is towards a state of affairs in which we 


may replace gold by something more stable; various 
schemes have been proposed in this connection but 
none has. been so far found acceptable in practice. 
But when this ideal is reached, the inconvenience and 
trouble caused by fluctuations in prices will be 
minimised. The remedy of Sir Daniel would introduce 
a great chaos in the sphere of prices. When all things 
are to be measured in terms of labour, which varies 
in quality from man to man, no one will be sure of 
the real value to be attached to this commodity. 

A fuller discussion of all the issues involved in 
this controversy will be out of place. Volumes have been 
written on the subject, and the interested reader can 
easily find the sources of information. My object is 
to show that Sir Daniel has not made banking easy 
for the readers of Young India to understand; he has 
perhaps added to their difficulties, ifany, in his attempt 
to present a rosy picture of a prosperous India, if his 
own scheme of currency were adopted. 

In order to understand banking, currency and allied 
problems, what is necessary is, so far as the Jayman is 
concerned, a proper grasp of elementary notions of the 
functions of money, the function of banking, the meaning 
of capital, and the part that the people of a country and 
the government and financial institutions can play in 
evolving a sound and suitable system, which will work in 
the best interests of a country. A good deal of confusion 
in these discussions arises, because of the fact that the 
parties entering into the controversy have not taken 
the trouble to grasp even the elementary notions at 
first and because each of them starts with a particular 
bias. It should also be remembered that if we in India 
are going to think of a better and a stronger financial 
system, we must profit by the experience of other 
countries, and not think of repeating experiments which 
some of them may have made in former centuries, and 
which may have been exploded or given up as unsound 
in theory and practice. 
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The Inevitable 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


“Thanks. Assault unprovoked and deli- 
berate. Received two severe injuries but not serious, 
one on left chest, other on shoulder, other blows 
warded by friends. Satyapal, Gopichand, Hansraj, 
Mohammad Alam, others’ received blows and 
injuries. No cause for anxiety. — Lajpatrai.” 

This was the prompt reply Lalaji sent me upon 
my wire to him of congratulations and enquiry. Lalaji 
earned the title of Punjab Kesari, i. e., the Lion of the 
Punjab, when most of the present generation were in 
their teens. All these years he has survived the title. 
For whatever may be said of him or against him, he 
still remains the unchallengeable leader of the Punjab 
and one of the most beloved and esteemed leaders in 
all India. He has-been president of the National 
Congress, enjoys a European reputation -and 
is one of the few public men who think aloud 
at the risk of being often misunderstood and 
more often being considered indiscreet. He remains 
incorrigible; for he cannot harbour anything in his 
breast. He must speak out just as he thinks. When, 
therefore, I read the headline ‘Lalaji assaulted’ and 
discovered how and why, I could not help saying: 
“Well done! Now we shall not be long getting 
Swaraj.’ For whether the revolution is non-violent or 
violent, there is no doubt about it that before we 
come to our own, we shall have to _ learn the 
art of dying in the country’s cause. Authority 
will not yield without a tremendous effort even to 
non-violent pressure. Under an ideal and complete 
non-violence, I can imagine full transformation of 
authority to be _ possible. But whilst an 
ideally perfect programme is possible its full 
execution is never possible. It is therefore the most 
economical thing that leaders get assaulted or shot. 
Hitherto obscure people have been assaulted or 
done to death. The assault on Lala Lajpatrai has 
attracted far greater attention than even the shooting 
of a few men could have. The assault on Lalaji and 
other leaders has set the politically minded India 
athinking and it must have perturbed the Government. 
I am loath to think that the local Government as 
a body knew anything of the contemplated assault. If 
they did and the assault was part of a deliberate plan 
as in the days of yore, it is so much the worse for 
the Government. Then of course the Government can 
only pretend perturbation. I would not mention such 
a possibility in ordinary circumstances, but holding 
the view that I do about the Government,— the view 
being based on experience,— whilst 1 should be sorry, 
it would not surprise me if a discovery was made 
that the assault was part ofa deliberate plan. I admit 
that the provocation, viz., the very fact of the boycott, 
no matter how peaceful, was quite enough without the 
fraudulent story concocted by the police. I call the 
police version fraudulent because 1 would any day 
ttust Lalaji’s word against a host of interested witnesses 
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that the police can bring to its assistance. If I was 
not convinced that this system of Government is based 
on force and fraud, I should not have become the 
confirmed non-cooperator that I am. Indeed Lowes 
Dickinson in his essay War, its Causes and Cure 
has shown from sufficient evidence that a war cannot 
be conducted without fraud. Pari passu this Government 
of ours which professes to hold India by the sword 
and whose foundations were laid in fraud cannot be 
sustained without either, except when it undergoes 
transformation and is based upon popular will and 
cofidence. 

Nor are we to think that the Punjab incident is to 
be the last of the barbarities committed during the 
pendency of the Statutory Commission. The boycott 
of the Simon Commission is a continuing sore for the 
Commission and the Government. Sir John Simon 
and his colleagues cannot be contemplating this boycott 
with equanimity. They have not the courage 
to acknowledge defeat. The boycott itself has 
been given additional momentum by the unprovoked 
assault on the Punjab leaders. The Government will 
therefore feel itself bound to suppress the boycott by 
any means that it can command. The Punjab incident 
therefore I regard as the first trial of strength, the 
strength of non-violence against violence. Lalaji had 
no difficulty in restraining the vast crowd behind him 
in spite of the police ‘provocation. And if throughout 
the stay of the unwelcome Commission in India, this 
non-violent policy can be successfully and efficiently 
carried out, the Government will find much of its 
occupation gone and the people would have had a 
striking demonstration of the effectiveness of mass 
non-violencé. The moral therefore I would have 
national workers to draw from this incident is not to 
be depressed or taken aback by the assault, but to 
treat it as part of the game we have to play, to turn 
the irritation caused by the wanton assault into dynamic 


energy and husband it and utilise it for future 
purposes. 
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Fact and Fiction 

A friend has sent me acutting from the Pioneer 
purporting to be a report of an interview with me and 
T have seen a press message in the Bombay papers 
giving a summary of a further report. Both have 
grieved me. It would have been nice if Mr. Wild, who 
is the author of these reports, had submitted proofs to 
me before publishing his reports. The late Mr. Saunders 
of the Englishman used to send to interviewed persons 
proofs for correction or confirmation of the interviews 
taken by his reporters. I wish that his very laudable 
and desirable practice was universally followed. It 
was all the more necessary for Mr. Wild to follow the 
practice as he had come to the Ashram as an honoured 
guest sent by his chief and as he had taken no notes 
while he was interviewing me. Whilst clever reporters 
have been known to recall from memory an accurate 
substance of what they had heard without taking notes, 
even the cleverest will fail to reproduce in full the 
very words of his victim if he will take no notes. 
Mr. Wild has been guilty of sins both of omission and 
commission. He omitted to send me _ proofs and 
although he took no notes, he has professed to reproduce 
my own words. The result is a series of unfortunate 


misrepresentations. In many respects the reports are 
a travesty. 


I do not however propose to examine the reports 
in detail. I would content myself with correcting one 
mischievous representation. Mr. Wild makes me say 
that ‘there is not a man in India today whom he (1) 
can name as a national leader.’ I could never be guilty 
of making such a false, arrogant and impertinent 
statement. Fortunately for India, she has not one 
but scores of national leaders who are able to give a 
good account of themselves and who need no 
certificate from me or any one else. Probably 
Mr. Wild has confused the question of successor with 
leaders. I was taken aback when he put me the 
question about successor. For I have never thought 
of successors. I believe that a successor will come 
without effort when one is needed. But a successor 
even a poor scavenger or spinner may have. He 
need not be a leader. Once when I was called upon 
to name a successor I named Gulnar, the daughter of 
Maulana Mahomed Ali. But she is no longer now 
fit to occupy the coveted place. She is no more a 
baby. My notions of successor remain as primitive 
now as they were seven years ago when the question 
was first put to me. M. K. G. 

Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, Demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs, 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing and postage. 
Rs. 6-8+0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s. 
‘$3 post free. 

History of Satyagraha in South Africa: 
The English translation of this book by Valji Govindji 
Desai from the original in Gujarati by Gandhiji has now 
been published, complete in one volume, pages 512, 
Demy Octavo, price Rs. 4-8-0, packing and postage extra. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our 
Branch office at Princess Steet and at Madras from 
the publisher, S. Ganesan, Triplicane. 
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Handicap of Mahatmaship 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


The difficulties and afflictions of a ‘mahatma’ are no 
less serious and very often much more serious than 
those of misters and shriyuts, not excluding knights and 
baronets. More than once in my life have I had to 
battle against these difficulties and -afflictions created 
by unfriendly critics and not unoften through mis- 
understanding on the part of friends who will not take 
the trouble of ascertaining the true situation after per- 
sonal inspection but will unhesitatingly accept as gospel 
truth any rumour that may appear in print. 


Now what has appeared in the press about the 
Satyagraha Ashram was wholly unauthorised. When 
one important change in the Ashram was adopted, 
Opinion was divided as to whether without giving a 
trial to the great change, we were called upon to take 
the public into confidence. I yielded to the express 
wish of some of my trusted co-workers not to announce 
the change. When I accepted their advice, I knew the 
consequence. I knew that nothing happening about 
anything connected with me could escape the attention 
of newspaper reporters: The published report is alto- 
gether misleading. 


Here are the plain facts: 


The constitution of the Ashram has not suffered 
any vital change except in its name. The reported 
change about brahmacharya for which I have received 
from some quarters undeserved congratulations and 
for which anxious friends have shown nervous concern 
was never made. I did leave it absolutly free to 
my co-workers to make whatever change they wished. 
After full deliberation among themselves over the 
proposal to relax the brahmacharya vow and at the 
discretion of the Managing Committee to admit married 
people unprepared for the observance, they came to 
the unanimous conclusion that the change could not 
be made. I must deal at a future date with the 
reasoning behind this very important decision. 


The other reported change relates to the introduction 
of spices in the Ashram. In the _ beginning, the 
Ashram had only one joint board when the food was 
prepared without spices. Later when many families 
joined the Ashram separate kitchens were set up for 
them and they were free to use spices. But it was 
decided some months ago to revert to the joint kitchen. 
We tried for some time to do without spices but as 
I held the joint kitchen to be an important thing for 
corporate life and as many, if they had separate 
kitchens, would revert to spices, it was decided to 
have two varieties of food in the joint kitchen, spiced 
and unspiced. We want to give all the assistance and 
freedom the womenfolk need. Many of them have 
come to the Ashram because they are the wives of 
their husbands. They have not yet been able to argue 
out all the pros and cots of everything they. do. 


The real change in my opinion is the change in 
the name. It has caused the original founders of the 
Ashram many an anxious night. We claim to be 
votaries of unadulterated truth and so new possibilities 
of the definitions of fundamental truths have dawned 
upon us. The name Satyagraha Ashram was adopted 
deliberately and with the intention of giving the fullest 
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effect to its meaning. But the 
of the meaning of the name made us conscious of our 
unworthiness to bear it. And so we resolved upon 
voluntary self-suppression and we chose a name in 
keeping with the evolution of the corporate life at the 
Ashram. If the Ashram has done nothing else, it has 
at least demonstrated the necessity and usefulness of 
labour undertaken not for self only but for the whole 
nation. Therefore the name Udyoga Mandir, I felt, 
more answered our present evolution than Satyagraha 
Ashram. The co-workers accepted the suggestion 
though not without considerable hesitation. ‘ Industrial 
Home’ is a _ poor rendering of the original as 
Dominion Status or even Independence is a poor 
substitute for Swaraj which alone can _ signify 
the great mass longing of India as an_ individual 
nation. We do not take up any industry that comes 
our way. We select only such as we must carry on 
as a consecration, a yajna (sacrifice) or a kurbani, 
An industrial home connotes a conglomeration of 
industries which may appeal to some but which have 
no universal application. The word ‘ Mandir’ has 
sacred associations and so has ‘ Udyoga’ read in the 
light of the Bhagavad Gita. I must therefore invite 
friendly critics with the poetic instinct to present me 
with an English expression that will exactly fit in 
with the expression Udyoga Mandir. Till I get some 
good equivalent it must remain untranslatable. 


progressive realisation 


But the Satyagraha Ashram does not entirely 
disappear. Whilst it divests itself of its external 
activities and allows the use of the 


ground on which the Ashram stands to the Udyoga 
Mandir,—the possession to be resumed at wi!l,— 
the Ashram retains the open prayer ground and there ‘dre 
its most life-giving activity, hoping some day to be able 
to reabsorb the activities now surrendered. The name 
Satyagraha Ashram has:so many sacred associations, that 
only the hope of reverting to it intact has reconciled 
us to the change of name to the extent indicated. 


There is one thing more which I may not omit. 
It has been openly stated, more secretly whispered, that 
Mahadev Desai has been appointed chairman of the 
Managing Committee owing to the inmates having lost 
confidence in me and as a concession to weakness. 


This is altogether untrue. The Managing Committee, if 


the reader will recall the previous description of the 
Ashram in these pages, was appointed iong ago. I 
ceased for a long interval officially to guide its 
deliberations. Then at the invitation of the Committee, 
I took up the active guidance. But when the change in 
name came, the responsibility of the chairman seemed 
to be eased a bit. Hence I withdrew and Mahadev 
Desai became chairman once more. The virtual control 
of the Ashram however still remains with me and will 
continue to do so, so long as I continue 
the affection of my comrades. 


ee eee 
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Village Engineers 


|Mr. Richard B. Gregg, the author of the treatise on 
Economics of Khaddar, who was at the Ashram for 
a few days before sailing for America, gave a couple of 
discourses to the students of the Technical School of 
the All-India Spinners’ Association at Sabarmati. The 
first dealt with solar power and was a resume of his 
chapter in the treatise to which I must refer the 
reader. Below is given a summary of the second 
prepared by one of the audience. M. K. G.] 


Last time | told you a little how enormous the 
power of the sun is. I said we should think ourselves 
working in villages as village engineers. An engineer 
is one who deals with physical power or constructs 
works which will be used in dealing with physical 
power. Suppose you are ina village that is three 
miles from all the other villages around you, that is 
to say, from the centre of the village for a radius of 


14 miles you have no other village. The area of 
that village will bea little over 7 sq. miles or 
3,097,600 sq. yards. Now if we multiply it by 1.7 


we get solar energy, equal to 34 crores horse- 
power in one small village of 7 sq. miles. So far as 
I know, there is no electric power station in the 


world that gives more than 3 lakhs of horse-power. 
But in this power-house that you are going to be in 
charge of, you have as much as 35 crores of horse- 
power. Now we cannot use all that horse-power, but 
we can use some of it. And our purpose must be 
to try to use more and more of it. Perhaps some of 
your relatives would be quite proud of you, if you had 
gone to some technical school andafter taking a B. Sc. 
or M. Sc. were placed in charge of a power house that 
had as much as 3 lakhs horse-power. When you. get 
through your training here, ‘you will not be given a 
B.Sc. or M.Sc., but you can tell your relatives that you 
have got a degree which is V. Eg.,—Village Engineer, 
and that you are going to be in charge of a_ bigger 
power house than any power house based on steam or 
electricity in all India. How much of this power can 
you hope ever to utilise? The great Indian scientist 
Sir J. C. Bose has found out that plants transform 
about 6% of all the energy .which they receive from 
the sun. That means all over the village the plant 
life will abserb about 2 to 3 crores of horse-power. 
We often think that we are superior beings to the 
cauliflower or the radish. If you the village engineers 
can develop actually between 20 to 30 lakhs of horse- 
power in your village, you will be doing quite well. 
So you can set for yourselves as an ideal to be just 
as good as the cauliflower or the radish in trans- 
forming the sun’s energy. So much for the amount 
of power. 

How are you going to develop it? You can only 
begin with the charkha. Every person is an engine. 
Only instead of feeding on coal or petrol, he lives on 
food and through the wheel changes the energy stored 
up in food into mechanical motion and spins yarn and 
weaves cloth. With the present great unemployment 
in the villages, these human engines are being wasted. 
Though these human engines are deriving power from 
the sun, they are not directing it into proper channels. 
As engineers you must stop that waste of sunpower 
and make it useful by means of the charkha. 
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Your next most important work 
be to put an end to the unemployment among the 
cattle. The cattle do not need clothes like us, but 
they need more food than we. We all know that cow 
protection of the right sort is an important problem, 
I think the best way to tackle it is to put an end to 
the unemployment of the cow and the bullock. The 
instrument for helping the cow will not be the charkha, 
but the well. If the cattle bring more water to the 
top for irrigation of fields, they will then be able to 
have more food for themselves and us. Once you get 
the wheels going well in your respective villages you will 
next persuade the villagers to dig more wells and put 
the cattle to work thereby ensuring a greater water 
supply to the fields, 


The third thing that you will tackle as village 
engineers, I think, is the general improvement of 
agriculture. I did not put that first, because it requires 
more capital for water and manure and more time. 
First of all you have to dig more wells and thereby 
ensure a good supply of fodder for our cattle, which 
in their turn provide rich organic manure of which you 
should know the best use. All 
different ways of turning sun-power into things useful 
for human beings and cattle. But as engineers you 
must remember that you should not only make the 
best use of this power at hand, you must know too 
how to save that which at present is being wasted. One 
of the great wastes at present is sickness. ‘Therefore 
as village engineers your next work would be to 
improve public health by draining places which are 
feeding malaria, ensuring better supply of drinking 
water and milk. 


as engineers will 


Perhaps another very important part of village 
engineering is the making of better roads. Bullocks 
have to struggle very hard and waste much -of their 
energy in trying to haull oads over roads in bad repair. 
If the roads are smooth and good all that energy of 
the bullocks will be saved and you can take more 
work from them. If the roads are good, the farmers 
can take more of their crops to the market, take 
their goods more promptly so that they are 
able to make more money and thus become more 
prosperous. 


There are many other things I can mention. But 
when you settle down to work in village you will find 
them out for yourselves in accordance with your zeal 
and care of the people. Only you must not be sorry 
for your choice, or pity yourself, or feel that you 
are making a great sacrifice when you set out to do 
village work. Surely, it is interesting and patriotic 
work and you will find so much to interest you. 


Do not be afraid that you will not have enough 
influence in the world. If as village engineers you 
succeed in becoming even half as efficient as an 
ordinary cauliflower, that is to say, if you can trans- 
form even 3 per cent. of the sun-power instead of the 
6 per cent. as the cauliflower does, you will be one 
of the famous men in India. People will travel thousands 
of miles to see your village. They will come from 
Europe, from all over the world and see what wonder- 
ful work you are doing. You may _ begin work in a 
‘village in a very obscure way, but like the seed of a 
banian tree which is buried in the earth unnoticed by 
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men and which when it becomes a tree gives shelter 
to so many, you too will work unnoticed at first by 
any one; but when you gain sufficient stength, that is to 
say, when you are able to use at least 3 percent. of 
the sun-power which God has given to every one of 
us, you will find your work growing into something 
mighty and wonderful. 


Our Ancient Heritage 
I 


The following notes culled from various sourceg 
will give an idea not only of the great antiquity of 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving in India but of the 
high level of excellence also that it has maintained 
since almost prehistoric times: 


Vedic Period 
(3000 B. C. to 2000 B. C.) 


According to Baines, the birth-place of cotton 
manufacture is India “where it flourished long before 
the dawn of authentic history.’ ‘India was probably 
the first of all countries,’ says George Birdwood in 
his Industrial Arts of India, “ that perfected weaving 
and the art of its gold brocades and flimsy muslins, 
“comely as the curtains of Solomon,’ is even older 
than the code of Manu.’ There are frequent references 
to spinning and weaving in the Vedas which 
indicate that these arts were extensively practised by 
the people and were held in high esteem even at that 
early date (2000 B. C.), while the recent archaeologi- 
cal discoveries of Mohenjodaro in the Indus Valley. and 
Harrapa enable us to trace back the existence of the 
arts of spinning and weaving of cotton fabrics in India 
to as early a date as 3000 to 5000 B. C. thus fully 
supporting the theory of Profs. Ragozin and Muir and 
Mr. David Balfour that cotton and cotton manufactures 
must have been indigenous in. India. 


Brahman Age 
(600 B. C.) 
Silver and Golden Robes 


There are sumptuous descriptions of dresses of 
variegated colours in the Ramayana (2. 52. 82). On the 
occasion of Sita’s marriage, King Janaka gives among 


other presents a large quantity of silks and woollens 
( Bala. LXXIV ), 


After this when the daughters-in-law approached 
the city of Ayodhya, Kausalya and other ladies in 
welcoming them found that their silk dresses had 
‘increased their beauty a thousand-fold.’ Even an 
ordinary nurse is seen clothed in ‘silk ( Ayodhya 
VII). We hear of silver and golden robes, of 
excellent yellow cloth made of golden fibres, and 
of coverlets studded with jewels ( Sundara Kanda). 
Ravana is described in Sundara X as sleeping 
in a dress of yellow silk. At the time of going 
to the forest Rama and Lakshmana were wearing 


white linen garments, which they cast aside for 
valkala — tree-bark cress (Ayodhya Kanda, chap. 
3. 7). In Ayodhya LXX we come across woollen 


carpets made out of the fleece of deer. 
parti-coloured woollen cloth figure in 
of Ravana ( Sundara IX ), 


+ It is interesting “to note that an instrument for 
Winnowing cotton was invented at this time. 


Blankets and 
the bed room 
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Multicolour Printing Process 

The art of fixing colours by means of mordants, 
practised later on by the Egyptians, seems to have 
been known at this time. The process consisted in 
working out different figures on the cloth with different 
mordants. These remained invisible to the eye but 
caught different colours, green, blue and pink, according 
to the nature of the mordant used, when the cloth was 
dipped into the vat, so that although the cloth was dipped 
only once different results were produced ! 

The Ramayana is curiously silent as to the various 
places where particular kinds of cloth were manufactured. 
But in the Mahabharata, in the enumeration of presents 
made by the various princes to Yudhishthira as their 
Lord Paramount, on the occasion of his performing 
the Rajasuya Yajna, mention is made of ‘fur from 
Hindu Kush, woollen shawls of the Abhirs from 
Gujarat, and of clothes of wool of sheep and goats 
and of thread spun by worms, and of plant-fibre (hemp) 
woven by the tribes of the North Western Himalayas; 
of elephant housings presented by the princes of 
Eastern India, and of pure linen (muslin), the gift 
of the people of Ganjam, the Karnatak and Mysore. ’ 

Golden Net of Hephaestus 

The epithet ‘weaver of thin or. fine clothes’ is 
often used in Mahabharata with regard to high class 
ladies. Again in ancient sculptures the women are 
represented both in richly embroidered brocade robes 
and in muslin ‘so fine as fully to expose their form, 
the lines of its folds or of its silk and gold edging, 
traced across their bodies being the only evidence that 
they are clothed,’ which reminded George Birdwood 
of Homer’s wonderful description of the golden net of 
Hephaestus (Od. VIII, 273): 

““\Whose texture even the search of God deceives 

Fine as the filmy webs the spider weaves.”’ 


The Age of Gautama Buddha 
(600-B:- GC. t6°32T ‘B. C.) 


‘Flowered and Bejewelled Garments’ of Nearchus 


When the Greeks under Alexander the Great arrived 
in India (327 B. C.) they found that the people wore 
garments made out of ‘tree wool’ or ‘wool produced 
in nuts.’ Nearchus speaking of the cleverness of the 
Indian craftsmen says that when they saw sponges 
used for the first time by the Macedonians, ‘they 
immediately manufactured imitations of them with fine 


thread and wool, dyeing them to look the same’ 


(Nearchus quoted by Strabo XV. 67.) In describing 


the dress of the people of the Indus region Nearchus 
tells us that they wore clothes of cotton and ‘this 
linen from the trees is of a more shining white than 
any other linen.’ In another place he speaks of ‘ their 
flowered cottons or chintzes, and the various and 
beautiful dyes with which their clothes were figured; ”’ 
while Megasthenes (Strabo XV. 1753-56 and 69) 
adds, “Their robes are workedin gold, and ornamented 
with various stones, and they wear also flowered 
garments of the finest muslins.”’ 
‘Vegetable Fleece’ of Herodotus 


Herodotus (445 B.C.) notes as one of the several 
wonders of India “trees bearing as their fruits fleeces, 
which surpass those of sheep in beauty and excellence,” 
and adds, “of these, the make their 
clothes’ Book III c. 106). Again we learn, that 
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‘some of it Macedonians used uncarded as stuffing 
for saddles and such like’ (Strabo XI c. 693). ~ It 
should be marked,” says Baines, in connection with 
this, that “‘the Greek historian mentions this plant as 
peculiar to India... . It may, therefore, be 
concluded with certainty, that at this time the cotton 
manufacture prevailed generally in India, and also that 
it existed in other countries westward of Indies,” 


Indian Cottons of Xerxes and Darius 


Darius Hystespus, who invaded India towards 
the close of the fifth century B.C., and to whom, 
by the way, also is ascribed the credit of having cut 
the Isthmus of Suez for trading and military purposes, 
is mentioned as receiving a tribute amounting to 
several millions from the Indian King, quite a fair 
portion of which consisted of ‘some of the finest 
products of the Indian looms.’ Of his successor 
Xerxes it is related that when he marched against the 
Greeks, with an army ‘as numerous as the locusts,’ 
many of his soldiers were clad in Indian cotton. 

The Craze of Rome 

Among the various articles of luxury for which the 
Romans developed a keen taste figured prominently 
fine muslins and silks, those ‘wondrous works of 
thin transparent lawn’ celebrated by the Roman poet 
Lucan in his account of Cleopatra’s feast to Caesar, 
which were worth their weight in gold. Silk goods 
are mentioned in the Rhodian naval regulations as 
taxable articles and were charged a ten per cent. duty 
if rescued from the sea undamaged. 

So alarmed, we are told, was Tiberius Caesar, at 
the beavy drain of wealth from the Eastern Empire 
as a result of the import of the products of the 
Eastern. looms, that he passed a law that no man 
should disgrace himself by wearing silk ‘ne vestis 
serica viros foederat.’ But the fashion for these 
‘ventitextiles’ (textile breezes) and ‘nebulae’ ( shining 
vapours ) it would appear continued to grow instead of 
diminishing. 

More Wonderful than the Circus 

For, we again find Livy mention it as an item 
of curiosity that Lentulus Spinther in the year 63 
B C. introduced cotton awnings in the theatre at the 
Apollinarian games, and that Caesar afterwards covered 
the forum with them, as also the sacred way from his 
house to the Capitoline Hill—‘ which appeared more 
wonderful than the gladiatorial exhibition itself.’ In 
Egypt, however, cotton goods became so inexpensive 
that Mark Antony was able to clothe his soldiers in 
them to give them relief from the heat of the 


- Egyptian sun. P. 


(To be continued ) 
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The Story A oe 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) : 
PART V—CHAPTER XxxI 


That Memorable Week! 
1 
After a short tour in South India I reached Bombay 
I think on the 4th April having received a wire from 
Sjt- Shankarlal Banker asking me to be present , there 
for the 6th of April celebrations. . f 


But in the meanwhile Delhi had already Rshad 


the hartal on the 30th March. The word of. Swami ; 


Shraddhanandji and the late Hakim Ajmal Khan 
Saheb was law there. The wire about the postpone- 
ment of the hartal till the- 6th of April had-reached 
there too late. Delhi had never witnessed a hartal 
like that before. The Hindus and Musalmans seemed 
united like one man. Swami Shraddhanandji was invited 
to deliver a speech in the Jumma Masjid . which he 
did. All this was more than the authorities could 
bear. The police checked the hartal procession as it 
was proceeding towards the railway station, and opened 
fire causing a number of casualties, and the reign 
of repression commenced in Delhi. Shraddhanandji 
urgently summoned me to Delhi. I wired back saying 
I would start for Delhi immediately after the 6th of 
April celebrations were over in Bombay. 


The story of happenings in Delhi was repeated with 
variations in Lahore and Amritsar. From Amritsar 
Drs. Satyapal and Kitchlu had sent me a pressing 
invitation to go there. I was altogether unacquainted 
with them at that time but I communicated to 
them my intention to visit Amritsar after Delhi. 


On the morning of the 6th the citizens of Bombay 
flocked in their thousands to the Chowpati for a bath 
in the sea after which they moved on in a procession 
to Thakurdwar. The procession included a fair 
sprinkling of women and children while the Musalmans 
joined it in their numbers. From Thakurdwar 
some of us who were in the procession were taken 
by the Musalman friends to a mosque near by 
where Mrs. Naidu and myseif were made to deliver 
Sjt. Vithaldas Jerajani proposed that we 
should then and there administer the Swadeshi and 
Hindu Muslim unity pledges to the people, but I 
resisted the proposal on the ground that pledges should 
hot be administered or taken in precipitate hurry, that 
we should be satisfied with what was already being 


speeches. 


done by the people. A pledge once taken, I argued, must 
not ‘be broken afterwards, therefore it was necessary 
that the implications of the Swadeshi pledge should be 
clearly ‘understood and the grave responsibility entailed 
by the pledge regarding Hindu Muslim unity fully 
realised by all concerned. In the end I suggested 
that those who wanted to take the pledges should 
again*‘assemble on the following morning for the 
Durpose. 

Needless to’ say that the hartal in Bombay was 
a complete success. Full preparation had been made 
for ‘Starting the civil disobedience. Two or three 
things - had been discussed in this connection. It 
was decided that civil disobedience might be offered 
in' respect of such laws only as easily lent themselves 
to being disobeyed by the masses. The salt tax 
was extremely unpopular and a powerful movement 
had been for some time past going on to secure 
its repeal. I therefore suggested that the people 
might prepare salt from sea-water in their own houses 
in. disregard of the Salt Laws. My other suggestion 
was about the sale of proscribed literature. Two 
of my books, viz., Hind Swaraj and Sarvodaya 
(Gujarati adaptation of Ruskin’s Unto this Last ) 
that had. been already proscribed came handy for this 
purpose. To print and sell them openly seemed to be 
the easiest way of offering civil disobedience. A 
sufficient number of copies of the book was therefore 
printed and it was arranged to sell them at the end of 
the monster meeting that was to be held-that evening 
after the breaking of the fast. 

On the evening of the 6th, an army of volunteers 
issued forth accordingly with this prohibited literature 
to sell it among the people. Both Shrimati Sarojini- 
devi and I went out in cars. All the copies were soon sold 
out. The proceeds of the sale were to be utilised for 
furthering the civil disobedience campaign. Both 


‘these books were priced at four annas per copy but 


I] hardly remember anybody having purchased them 
from ie at their face value merely. Quite a large 
number of people simply poured out all the cash that 
was in their pockets to purchase their copy. Five 
and ten rupee notes flew out like anything to cover 
the price of a single copy, one case I 
remember having sold a copy for fifty rupees! It was 


while in 
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duly explained to the people that they were liable to 
be arrested and imprisoned for purchasing the 
proscribed literature. But for the moment they had 
shed all fear of jail going. 

It was subsequently learnt that the Government 
had conveniently taken the view that the books that 
had been proscribed by it had not in fact been sold 
and that what we had sold was not held as coming 
under the definition of proscribed literature. The 
reprint was held by the Government to be a new 
edition of the books that had been proscribed and to 
sell them thus did not constitute an offence under the 
law. This news caused general disappointment. 


The next morning another meeting was held 
for the administration of the pledges with regard to 
Swadeshi and Hindu Muslim unity. Vithaldas Jerajani 
for the first time realised that all is not gold that 
glitters. Only a handful of persons came. I distinctly 
remember some of the sisters who were present on 
that occasion. Men who attended were also very few. 
I had already drafted the pledge and brought it with 
me. I thoroughly explained its meaning to those present 
before I administered it to them. The paucity of 
the attendance neither pained nor surprised me, for 
I have noticed this characteristic difference in the 
popular attitude — partiality for exciting work, dislike 
for quiet constructive effort. The difference has 
persisted to this day. 

But I shall have to devote to this subject a chapter 
by itself. To return to the story. On the night of the 
7th I started for Delhi and Amritsar. On reaching 
Mathura on the 8th I first heard echoes about my 
probable arrest. At the next stoppage after Mathura 
Acharya Gidwani came to meet me and gave me 
definite news that I was to be arrested and offered 
services to me if I should need them. I thanked him 
for the offer assuring him that I would not fail to 
avail myself of it if and when I felt necessary. 


Before the train had reached Palwal railway station 
I was served with a written order to the effect that I 
was prohibited from entering the boundary of the 
Punjab as my presence there was likely to result in 
a disturbance of the peace. I was asked by the police 
to get down from the train. I refused to doso saying, 
I want to go to the Punjab in response to a pressing 
invitation, not to foment unrest but to allay it. I am 
therefore sorry that it is not possible for me to comply 
with this order.’ 


At last fhe train reached Palwal. Mahadev was 
accompanying me. I asked him to proceed to Delhi 
to convey to Swami Shraddhanandji the news about 
what had happened and to ask the people to remain 
calm. He was to explain why I had decided to dis- 
obey the order served upon me and to suffer the 
penalty for disobeying it, and also why it would spell 
victory for our side if we could maintain perfect peace 
in spite of any punishment that might be inflicted upon 
me. 

At Palwal railway station I was 
of the train and put under police 
train from Delhi came in a short time. I was made 
to enter a third class carriage, the police party 
accompanying. On reaching Mathura I was taken to the 
police barracks but no police official could tell me as 


taken out 
custody. <A 


to what they proposed to do with me or where I 
was to be taken next. Early at 4 o’clock the next 
morning I was waked up and put in a goods train 


that was going towards Bombay, At noon I 
was again made to get down at Sawai Madhopur. 
Mr. Bowring, Inspector of Police, who arrived by 


the mail train from Lahore now took charge of me. 
I was put in a first class compartment with 
him. And from an ordinary prisoner I became 
a ‘gentleman’ prisoner. The officer commenced a 
long panegyric of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. Sir Michael 
had nothing against me personally, he went on; only 
he apprehended a disturbance of the peace if I entered 
the Punjab and so on. In the end he requested me 
to return to Bombay of my own accord and agree 
not to cross the frontier of the Punjab. I replied 
that I could not possibly comply with the order and that 
I was not prepared of my own accord to go back. 
Whereupon the officer seeing no other help told me 
that he would have to enforce the law against me. 
‘But what do you want to do with me?’ I asked him. 
He replied that he himself did not know but was 
awaiting further orders. “‘ For the present,’ he said, 
‘I am taking you to Bombay.’ 

Thus we reached Surat. Here I was made over 
to the charge of another police officer. ‘You are 
now free,’ the officer told me when we had reached 
Bombay. ‘It would however be better,’ he added, 
‘if you get down near the Marine Lines where 
I shall get the train stopped for you. At Colaba 
there is likely to be a big crowd.’ I told him that I 
would be glad to follow his wish. He was pleased 
and thanked me for it. Accordingly I alighted at ‘the 
Marine Lines. The carriage of a friend just happened 
to be passing by. It took me and left me at Reva- 
shankar Jhaveri’s place. The friend told me that the 
news of my arrest had incensed the people and roused 
them to a pitch of mad frenzy. ‘An outbreak is 
apprehended every minute near Pydhuni, the Magistrate 
and the police have already arrived there,’ he added. 

Scarcely had I reached my _ destination when 
Umar Sobani and Anasuyaben arrived and asked me 
to motor to Pydhuni at once. ‘The people have 
become impatient and are very much excited,’ they 
said, ‘we cannot pacify them. Your presence alone 
can do it.’ 

I got into the car. Near Pydhuni I saw that a 
huge crowd had gathered. On seeing me the people 
went mad with joy. A procession was immediately 
formed and the sky was rent with the shouts of 
Vande mataram and Allaho akbar. At Pydhuni 
we sighted a body of mounted police. Brickbats 
Were raining down from above. I _ beseeched 
the crowd to be calm, but it seemed as if we 
would not be able to escape the shower of 
brickbats. As the procession issued out of Abdur 
Rahman Street and was about to proceed towards the 
Crawford Market, it suddenly found itself confronted 
by a body of the mounted police who had arrived 
there to prevent them from proceeding further in the 
direction of the Fort. The crowd was densely packed. 
It had almost broken through the police cordon. 
There was hardly any chance of my voice being heard 
in that vast concourse. Just then the officer in charge 
of the mounted police gave the order to disperse the 
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crowd and at once the ‘mounted party charged upon 
the crowd brandishing their lances as they went. For 
@ moment I felt that I would be hurt. But my 
apprehension was groundless, the lances just grazed the 
car as the lancers  swifily passed by. The ranks of 
the people were soon broken and they were thrown 
into utter confusion which was soon converted into 
tout. Some got trampled under foot, others were 
badly mauled and crushed. 


In that seething mass 
of humanity 


there was hardly any room for the 


horses to pass nor was _ there any exit by 
which the people could disperse. So the lancers 
blindly cut their way through the crowd. 1 hardly 


imagine they could see what they were doing. The 
whole thing presented a most dreadful 
The horsemen and the people were mixed 
in mad confusion. 


spectacle. 
together 


Thus the crowd was dispersed and _ its progress 
checked. Our motor was allowed to proceed. I had 
it stopped before the Commissioner’s office, I got 
down to complain to him about the conduct of the 
police. 

( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 


All-India Spinners’ Association 


The Association has now been at work for over 
two years. It has made Steady progress on the business 
side. Its organisation is being gradually perfected. Its 
finances are on a sound footing. It takes or makes 
no commitments beyond its ability. But on the score 
of membership, it has not proved attractive. I confess 
that not much effort has been made to attract members, 
The Council has thought it unwise to spend public 
money in carrying on propaganda in that direction, 
feeling that those who realise the national importance 
of handspinning and the dignity of labour would of 
their own accord join the Association. Such however 
has not been the case. People have not been attracted 
to the constructive side of national work nor have they 
developed the capacity for unassuming steady work. 
Many even of those who joined in the beginning have 
fallen off. 


Nevertheless the Council does not feel disposed to 
alter the terms of membership but is of Opinion that 
some day or other public workers are bound to realise 
the importance of handspinning for the nation and 
therefore for themselves, and that some day it will be 

recognised as @ matter of shame for anybody not to 
spin even as it would be today a matter of shame not 
to protest one’s loyalty to the country or not to attend 
on due occasions public meetings.. 


But even though the membership has not increased 
and has not attracted those who would work a big 
financial corporation like the Association, its finances 
have grown. It is therefore thought advisable to appoint 
a permanent Board of Trustees in. whom the funds 
should be vested. With that end in view Sjt, Jamnalal 
Bajaj, Sjt. C. Rajagopalachar and Sjt. Rajendra Prasad 
have drafted the following resolutions: 


I, Whereas the All-India Spinners’ Association 
was founded on 23rd September, 1925, as an expert 
and independent organisation for the development 
of handspinning and Khaddar and it was endowed 
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with assets by the Indian* National Congress for 
the said purpose: 

Whereas the first Executive Council of the 
All-India Spinners’ Association under the constitution 
so framed was to hold office for five years and 
authorised not only to deal with its assets and to 
raise further funds for the purposes of the 
Association, but also to make such amendments 
in the constitution as may be considered necessary 
in the light of its experience: 


Whereas the Executive Council since its 
establishment has raised and in view of the 
increasing work of the Association must continue 
to raise from time to time considerable funds from 
the public; 

Whereas it is found necessary often to enter 
into agreements, raise funds by way of loans on 
the security of its assets, and make commitments 
going beyond its own lifetime: 


And whereas for these and other reasons, the 
experience of the last three years has shown that 
it is desirable to amend the constitution so as to 
vest the funds and all the assets of the Association 
in a permanent Board of Trustees who shall hold 
them for the purposes of the Association and who 
shall also be the Governing Body of the Association: 


It is hereby resolved as follows: 


1. -That the funds and assets now held by the 
All-India Spinners’ Association and its various 
Branches henceforth vest in a Board of Trustees 
who shall also be the Executive Gouncil of the 
Association. 


2. That the said Board of Trustees and 
Executive Council shall consist of the under- 
mentioned twelve persons who shall hold office for 
life, provided they continue to be members of the 
Association and tbree other persons elected annually 
by the members of the Association from among its 
A class members, provided that for this purpose 
no one who has not been on the rolls continuously 
for two years at the time of election shall be 
entitled to vote. 


Names of members of the Board of Trustees 
and’ E.xécutive. Councils 55 ie re = aie ee 


“ iy e . . ° ° . . . . . ° * . e 


3. That any vacancy occurring by reason of 
resignation, death or otherwise shall be filled up 
by the remaining members from amongst A class 
members of the Association : 


I]. Resolved that if any member fails to send 
his yarn quota for six months he shall cease to be 
a member. 

III. Resolved that the constitution be amended 
to embody the foregoing provisions. 

IV. Resolved that a meeting of the members 
of the Association be convened as early as possible 
to elect three members to the Board of Trustees 
and Executive Council under Resolution I, clause 


va) 


It is being circulated among the members of the 
Council and will be placed before it for adoption at 
a special meeting to be convened at Wardha on the 
18th December next, 
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I heartily endorse the proposal. One striking feature 
about the proposals is that it introduces an element 
of election in the appointment of trustees. This was 
not contemplated by any of us when the Council was 
self-formed, The idea is to make the All-India 
Spinners’ Association a democratic body as early as it 
is possible to do so. I invite suggestions from the 
readers of Young India on the proposal. 


M. K. G. 


Young India 


As Ever 


( By M. K. Gandhi) 


The Punjab Government’s communique over the 
unprovoked assault on Lailaji and other leaders 
exculpates the police from all blame which means 
that the old policy of excusing the police and _ the 
military, no matter how they act, continues to reign 
supreme as ever. This is not to be wondered at. So 
long as the Government remains irresponsive and 
irresponsible to the popular will, so long must it be 
subservient to the police and the military. 


The departmental inquiry proposed by the Govern- 
ment is a further eyewash. It is preposterous to expect 
Lalaji and the other leaders to stultify themselves by 
leading evidence before a committee which the people 
have every reason to distrust. If the Government had 
been really anxious to know the truth about the incident, 
they would have appointed a representative committee 
of a judicial nature which would inspire public 
confidence and whose findings would command respect. 
I congratulate Lala Lajpatrai and his friends on having 
decided not to lead evidence before the departmental 
committee. Lalaji has thrown down the challenge. He 
courts a libel action and undertakes to prove a case 
which the Government had the hardihood summarily 
to brush aside. 


But the question that arises from this incident is 
much larger than the mere demonstration of the truth 
of Lalaji’s version. For the public, so long as the 
Government do not prove otherwise beyond doubt, 
Lalaji’s version stands. The larger question is how 
are the people to remedy the evil of irresponsible 
Government. The assault and the bolstering are but a 
symptom of the great disease of bondage. I wish that 
we could all seriously deal with the root of the evil 
tather than set about cutting off the branches which 
sprout forth like Ravan’s heads as soon as they are 
cut off. In other words we have to develop sufficient 
strength to resist the main disease. 


I dare not enter into the question of remedies. My 
own remedy is well known. My purpose just now is 
not to insist upon its acceptance or the acceptance of 
any particular remedy. I simply plead that it is 
up to all the leaders of public opinion seriously 
to concentrate upon finding an expeditious and 
effective remedy for dealing with the evil of foreign 
domination. 
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Notes 


For Rest 

After having been at the Ashram, now Udyoga 
Mandir, for nearly eleven months I propose to go to 
Wardha during the last week of the month to pass a 
quiet time at the Satyagrahashram there. As usual 
the newspapers have anticipated me and the date of my 
departure. They have announced 15th instant as the 
date. Already correspondents are on my track asking 
for interviews. I may say that I do not reach Wardha 
before 24th instant nor leave Sabarmati before 22nd 
instant. But when I go to Wardha I go there for rest 
and not for appointments. I would therefore request 
people living in that neighbourhood to excuse me 
from all appointments and allow me to have the rest 
which perhaps I deserve. 
Karachi Sweepers 

With reference to the discussion that took place 
recently in the Karachi Municipality on the question 
of Khadi wear for its employees, the President of 
the Sweepers’ Union has now sent me the text of a 
resolution passed by the Sweepers’ Union. It runs 
as follows: 


“The Union notes with regret the discussion 
re Khadi uniforms in a recent Municipal meeting 
and thanking sincerely the President of the Karachi 
Municipality for the solicitude shown by him for 
the sweepers, most respectfully and humbly begs to 
draw his attention to the fact that as agriculturists 
sweepers have been wearing Pankorun, i. e., Khadi 
for a long time and that the Khadi uniforms are 
not atall inconvenient to them. On the contrary they 
(the sweepers) appreciate the national sentiment 
signifying the use of Khadi and sympathise with their 
brothers and sisters, who get much needed supple- 
mentary income by spinning and doing other 
processes. This Union therefore urges on the 
Municipality to continue Khadi uniforms in future.” 
I wonder whether this resolution was passed only 

by half a dozen sweepers or whether it was known 
and explained to all the sweeper employees of the 
Municipality. The secretary informs me that it was 
fully explained to the sweepers before the resolution 
was passed. It is a _ resolution which I can gladly 
commend to all the Municipal employees. No compul- 
sion superimposed upon them about Khadi or 
anything else can possibly last; but if an educative 
propaganda such as_ has been carried on amongst the 


.Ssweepers of Karachi were to: be carried amongsi the 


employees of Municipalities throughout India and if 
they were to ask for Khadi uniforms, no Municipality 
will be able for any length of time to resist such a 
demand. I therefore congratulate the Sweepers’ Union 
upon their resolution. 


‘God Is’ 


Having read this article in Young India (11-10-1928) 
a reader sends the following bracing quotations from 
Emerson: 


“A little consideration of what takes place around 
us everyday would show us, that a higher law than 
that of our will regulates events; that our painful 
labours are unnecessary and fruitless; that only in 
our easy, simple, spontaneous action are we strong 
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_—_—_—, 
and by contenting ourselves 


become divine. Belief and love—a believing love 
will relieves us of a vast load of care. O my 
brothers, God exists. There is a soul at the centre 
of Nature, and over the will of every man, so that 
none of us can wrong the universe. 

“The lesson is forcibly taught that our life 
might be much easier and simpler than we make 
it; that the world might be a happier place than it 
is; that there is no need of struggles, convulsions, 
and despairs, of the wringing of the hands and the 
gnashing of teeth; that we miscreate our own evils. 
We interfere with the optimism of nature. ’’ 

If we would but have a little faith we would see 
God and His love everywhere about us. 
Greens and Dietetic Ahimsa 
A friend writes from Calcutta : 

“You have observed in one of your previous 
articles on dietetics that it is undesirable to cook 
the greens since cooking destroys their vitamin 
contents. Now the Jains believe that all vegetable 
fare with the exception of ripe fruit contains 
countless germs invisible to the eye which by 
setting up putrefaction give rise toa variety of 
diseases unless the vegetables are cooked. Jain 
sadhus do not even take water unless it is previously 
boiled. This view is thus in direct contradiction 


with obedience we 


to your view. Which of these views can be 
correct? Would you throw some light on the 
matter?” 


I have already expressed my opinion on this point 
in Navajivan. If one may take ripe fruit without 
cooking I see no reason why one may not take vegetables 
too in an uncooked state provided one can _ properly 
digest them. Dieteticians are of opinion that the 
inclusion of a small quantity of raw vegetables like 
cucumber, vegetable marrow, pumpskin, gourd etc. in 
one’s menu is more beneficial to health than the eating 
of large quantities of the same cooked. But.the digestions 
of most people are very often so impaired through a 
surfeit of cooked fare that one should not be surprised 
if at first they fail to do justice to raw greens, though 
I can say from personal experience that no harmful 
effect need follow if a tola or two of raw greens are 
taken with each meal provided one masticates them 
thoroughly. It is a well established fact that one can 
derive a much greater amount of nourishment from the 
same quantity of food if it is masticated well. The 
habit of proper mastication of food inculcated by the use 
of uncooked greens therefore, if it does nothing else, will 
at least enable one to do with less quantity of food and 
thus not only make for economy in consumption but 
also automatically reduce the dietetic himsa that one 
commits to sustain life. Therefore whether regarded 
from the viewpoint of dietetics or that of ahimsa the 
use of uncooked vegetables is not only free from all 
objection but is to be highly recommended. Of course 
it goes without saying that if the vegetables are to be 
eaten raw extra care will have to be exercised to see 
that it is not stale, over-ripe or rotten, or otherwise 
dirty. | M. K. 

Seven Months with Mahatma Gandhi by 
Krishnadas, Crown 16, pp. 450, Khadi bound with 
jacket. Price 3-8+0. Packing and Postage extra. 

Manager, Young India 
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The Students’ Interrogatories 


[Beforé Gandhiji commenced reading Hind Swaraj 
with the students of the Gujarat Vidyapith they 
had addressed him a string of questions for 
answer. As some of these questions are of general 
interest -Gandhiji has dealt with them in the 
columns of WNavajivan. The following assortment 
out of them will be found useful by the readers of 
Young India. Pp, | 


Bolshevism 

Q. What is your opinion about the° social 
economics of Bolshevism and how far do you think 
they are fit to be copied by our country ? 

A. I must confess that I have not yet been able 
fully to understand the meaning of Bolshevism. All 
that I know is that it aims at the abolition of the 
institution of private property. This is only an 
application of the ethical ideal of non-possession in 
the realm of economics and if the people adopted this 
ideal of their own accord or could be made to accept 
it by means of peaceful persuasion there would be 
nothing like it. But from what I know of Bolshevism 
it not only does not preclude the use of force but 
freely sanctions it for ‘the expropriation of private 
property and maintaining the collective state ownership 
of the same. And if that is so I have no hesitation 
in saying that the Bolshevik regime in its present form 
cannot last for long. For it is my firm conviction 
that nothing enduring can be built on violence. But 
be that as it may there is no questioning the fact 
that the Bolshevik ideal has behind it the purest 
sacrifice of countless men and women who have given 
up their all for its sake, and an ideal that is sanctified 
by the sacrifices of such master spirits as Lenin 
cannot go in vain: the noble example of their renuncia- 
tion will be emblazoned for ever and quicken and 
purify the ideal as time passes. 


Under Swaraj 


Q. What in your opinion ought to be the basis 
of India’s future economic constitution? What place 
will such institutions as savings banks, insurance 
companies etc. have in it? 

A. According to me the economic constitution of 
India and for the matter of that the world should be 
such that no one under it should suffer from want of 
food and clothing. In other words everybody should 
be able to get sufficient work to enable him to make 
the two ends meet. And this ideal can be univer: 
sally realised only if the means of production of 
elementary necessaries of life remain in the control of 
the masses. These should be freely available to all 
as God’s air and water are or ought to be; they should 
not be made a vehicle of traffic for the exploitation 
of others. Their monopolization by any country, nation 
or group of persons would be unjust. The neglect of 
this simple principle is the cause of the destitution 


that we witness today not only in this unhappy land 
but other parts of the world too. It is this evil 
that the Khadi movement is calculated to remedy. 


Savings banks and insurance companies will be there 
even when the economic reforms suggested by iae have 
been effected but their nature will have undergone a 
complete transformation. Savings banks today in 
India though a useful institution do not serve the 
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very poorest. As for our insurance companies they are 
of no use whatever to the poor. What part they can 
play in an ideal scheme of reconstruction such as 1 
have postulated is more than I can say. The function 
of savings banks ought to be to enable the poorest 
to husband their hard earned savings and to subserve 
the interests of the country generally. Though I have 
lost faith in most Government institutions, as I have 
said before, savings banks are good so far as_ they 
go but uufortunately today their services are available 
only to the urban section of the community and so 
long as our gold reserves are located outside India 
they can hardly be regarded as trustworthy institutions. 
In the event of a war all these banks may become 
not only utterly useless but even a.curse to the people 
inasmuch as the Government will not scruple to 
employ the funds held by these banks against the 
depositors themselves. No Government institution can 
be depended upon to remain loyal to the interest of 
the people in emergency, if they are not controlled by 
and not run in the interests of the people. So long 
therefore as this primary condition is absent banks 
are in the last resort additional links to keep the 
people in chains. They may be regarded as an 
unavoidable evil and therefore to be suffered to exist 
but it is well to understand where we are in respect 
even of such harmless looking institutions. 
Foreign v. Swadeshi 


Q. What is your opinion about the importation 
of foreign goods other than cloth into India? Are 
there any foreign commodities which you would like 
to see immediately laid under prohibiton? What do 
you think should be the nature of India’s foreign 
trade in the future? 

A. I am more or less indifferent with regard to trade 
in foreign goods other than cloth. I have never been 
an advocate of prohibition of all things foreign because 
they are foreign. My economic creed is a complete 
taboo in respect of all foreign commodities, whose 
importation is likely to prove harmful to our 
indigenous interests. This means that we may not 
in any circumstance import a commodity that can be 
adequately supplied from our own contry. For instance 
I would regard it a sin to import Australian wheat on 
the score of its better quality but I would not 
have the slightest hesitation in importing oatmeal 
from Scotland, if an absolute necessity for it is made 
out, because we do not grow oats in India. In other 
words I would not countenance the boycott of a single 
foreign article out of ill-will or a feeling of hatred. 
Or to take up a reverse case, India produces a 
sufficient quantity of leather; it is my duty therefore 
to wear shoes made out of. Indian leather only, even if 
it is comparatively dearer and of an inferior quality in 
preference to cheaper and superior quality foreign leather 
shoes. Similarly I would condemn the introduction of 
foreign molasses or sugar if enough of it is produced in 
India for our needs. It will be thus clear from 
the above that it is hardly possible for me to give 
an exhaustive catalogue of foreign articles whose 
importation in India ought to be prohibited. I bave 
simply inculcated the general principle by which we can 
be guided in all such cases. And this principle will 
hold good in future too so long as the conditions of 
production in our country remain as they are today. 
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Soldiers of Khadi 


The students of the Charkha Sangha Khadi Vidyalaya, 
Sabarmati, availed themselves of the presence of 
Sjt.C. Rajagopalachar who had come to the Ashram 
on a flying visit, to have from him a ‘talk’ on the 
work before them of which the following is the gist: 

“If you compare the texture of the cloth that you 
produce here on your looms with the Khadi that you 
are wearing and which you have purchased at some 
Khadi depot, you will probably find that the latter is 
much superior to that which you weave here. People 
may rightly expect that in a central institution like the 
All-India Spinners’ Association Technical Department 
where you have come to get your training the best 
spinning and weaving must be found. But let me 
warn you that when you go out to work among the 
people as organisers and teachers you will find that 
you have as your pupils men and women who are 
much better spinners and weavers than you are. This 
is but natural. It is not an easy thing to take to an 
occupation which is not your ancestral or family 
occupation and become as good in it as those who 
are born to it. I therefore warn you to be humble, 
If you forget humility and think when you go out of 
this institution to work among the people that you 
know all, you may stumble and get. into a wrong 
hole. 

‘For the same reason I would caution you to make 
yourselves as near to perfect spinners and weavers as 
possible while you are here. Here with first class 
instruments you may produce fine results and think 
that you have mastered the various processes to 
perfection; but you will be greatly mistaken if you 
think so. I have seen many a young man trained at 
institutions like yours and full of confidence cut a very 
sorry figure when he has sat down to spin at a crude 
country wheel. The thread breaks at every turn and 
the women laugh at the new arrival. A part of your 
training therefore must be to get used to tools which 
are in use among the people with whom you have to 
work. You must be able to produce good yarn on 
shaky old type wheels such as you find among the 
villagefolk, you should be able to card with primitive 
bamboo bows with thick guts and no atmas, as well 
as on your nicely made elastic correctly strung bows. 
Or the village folk will have no confidence in you and 
then you cannot effect any reforms. A part of your 
training must be to be able to do well under the 
conditions in which the peasants among whom you 
have to work live. 


“So much for the technical side of your training, 
But your task among the people will not be merely 
to give them technical assistance. You will have 
to. look after: quite a number of other things too; you 
must become centres of a better life in the villages 
where you work and it is here that the routine, the 
discipline and restraints under which you live here 
will be useful. The greatest of these restraints as I 
have already pointed out to you is humility. Do not 
develop self-righteousness. Pride of any kind, including 
the pride of humility itself, is bad. Real humility you 
will not be able to cultivate unless you learn to think 
that even among the unlettered village folk, often 
ignorant and superstitious, ther may be sterling quality 
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that you might well emulate. 
to observe the restraint that y 


not in a mechanical way to be followed by a reversion 
to old habits as soon as possible, but you must 
put your mind into them and cultivate taste for 


so that they might grow to be as 
with you, 


Secondly you must learn 
Ou are observing here 


them 
second nature 
If when you eat food without condiments 
and spices, you all the time keep thinking of the absent 
spices, you will not really make headway. 

‘Then I have another warning to give you. Khadi 
work is a great and vast thing and individual workers 
can only take a very small part in it—so small a 
part indeed that it may hardly afford you a perspective 
of the whole. If I may use a simile Khadi work is 
like a mighty river. A sightseer may from the top 
of a hill be able to have a view of its beautiful course 
as it winds its way through the valleys below down 
to the sea, but the fish in the river cannot have that 
glorious view. It is at once their limitation and 
privilege. Surely you do not want to be a mere 
outside spectator of Khadi work, you will then have to 
be satisfied with what little inconspicuous part may 
be assigned to you in it. You may have to miss all 
those beautiful and inspiring things in connection with 
what may be called real Khadi work. You may be 
putin charge of a sale depot and all you will have to 
do will be to learn the catalogue of prices by heart, 
to keep your shop in proper trim, to make out the 
bills properly and be nice and persuasively polite to 
every customer. Or you may be a mere auditor 
asked to sift accounts and pick holes and do nothing 
‘else. You may find the work dull, monotonous even 
irksome and be tempted to throw it up. But you 
must not give way to that feeling. Many a soldier 
during the Great War remained cooped up ina trench 
and never saw anything else. Many a soldier merely 
marched to and fro and waited and saw no fighting. 
Yet it was soldiers such as these who were content to 
remain at their posts, that helped to win the war. 
Similarly, you must be prepared to merge your 
personality entirely in the plan of the whole and be 
content to stick to your post in the battle and not 
complain that you were not able to take the fullest 
part in the battle. 

“You should also bear in mind that not only have 
you to become technical experts in respect of carding, 
spinning and weaving, you must also learn to be 
businessmen. It is not enough that you are honest, 
you must be good clean accountants, and keep every- 
thing tidy and nice. Every one of you will be 
dealing with public funds, and so business habits, 
accuracy and perfect integrity are essential. 

“Then you must master the arguments in favour 
of Khadi for you have to persuade all sorts of people 
to adopt it. And in your arguments with the people 
you must never exaggerate, for if you do so, yon won’t 
be able to convince. It does not require much argu- 
ment to persuade people to give up foreign cloth. 
Your greatest difficulty will be in making them prefer 
Khadi to Indian mill cloth. Briefly the argument 
against mill cloth is that it will not solve the 
problem of unemployment in the villages. Even if 
the whole of India were to take to Indian mill cloth 
it will not provide work to the peasants in the 
villages. If you want to protect the cow you have 
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got to use cow’s milk and prefer it to buffalo’s milk. 
Similarly if you want to save the villagers from 
Starvation and squalor you must only use the cloth 
manufactured by them from start to finish and not 
mill cloth. I hope you will all learn your work well 
and go out to your centres and serve the great cause.’ 
P. 
Our Ancient Heritage 
II 
The Maurya Period 
( 321 B. C. to 186 B.C.) 
Banishing Pauperigm 

During the reign of the Maurya kings the spinning 
and weaving industry came to occupy a position of 
unique importance. But the remarkable state policy 
developed by that Father of the people, Chandra- 
gupta, with regard to spinning and weaving I must 
describe some other time. Here I will simply content 
myself with mentioning that the manufacture of textiles 
at this time was characterized by a very remarkable 
degree of skill and perfection. The raw products 
employed in this industry at this time included wool, 
cotton, silk and fibres of bark. Woollen blankets 
were of ten kinds, and other stuffs included bed-sheets, 


coats, trousers, curtains, wrappers, and carpets, 
Woven while still Wet 


_Kautilya’s Arthashastra mentions some very strange 
processes employed in preparing certain kinds of 
woollens to which probably was due their high degree 
of excellence. 

“Blankets (woollen) are of ten kinds—of these that 
which is slippery (pichhchele) as wet surface, possessed 
of fine hair, and soft, is the best. That which is 
manufactured in the country Vanga (Vangoka) is a 
white and soft fabric (dukula); that of Pandya 
manufacture ( Paundraka ) is black and as soft as the 
surface of a gem; and that which is the product of 
the country Suvarnakudya is as red as the sun, as 
soft as the surface of the gem, woven while the 
threads are very wet and of uniform ( Chaturasra ) or 
mixed texture ( Vyamishravana ).” 

A speciality of Indian Silk 

Of cotton fabrics those manufactured in Southern 
Madura, of Konkan, of Kalinga, of Kashi, of Bengal, 
of _Kausambi and of Mahishmati were the best 
( Artha. p. 93-94). It is curious that while the source 
of Chinese silk was the mulbery tree the sources of 
Indian silk were Nagavriksha, Likucha, Batula, and 
Vata (Artha. p. 93). Again while China silk was 
white and had to be dyed, Indian silk did not need to 
be dyed because the silk of Nagavriksha was yellow, 
that of Likucha of the colour of wheat, that of Bakula 
white and the rest of the colour of butter (Artha. p. 94), 
all which goes to establish the independent origin of 
the Indian silk industry. 

Andhra Kushan Period 


(200 B. C. to 300 A. D.) 
Pride of Tamil Land 
The weaving industry reached its highest develop- 
ment in this period. Articles were woven from cotton, 
silk and wool. Among the woollens we find manu- 
factures from the wool of rats ‘ which were 
particularly warm.’ There were thirty varieties of 
indigenous silk besides China silk. The character of 


cotton goods may be inferred from the comparisons 
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instituted ‘by Tamil poets between 
‘slough of serpents’ or ‘vapour of milk’ and the 
general description of these as ‘ those fine textures, the 
thread of which could not be followed even by the 
eye.’ 
Gupta Period 

(320 to 500 A. D.) 

The weaving of cotton, silk and wool was. also 
carried on in this period. Fa Hian spoke of * fine 
white linen painted with gaudy colours.’ Shukracharya 
(ch. 1, shl. 180) not only refers to silk and woollen goods 
but also gives the method of cleansing them. 

Yajnavalkya speaks of paper made of cotton etc. 

Age of Harsha 
(600 to 647 A. D.) 


Glory that was Orissa’s 

According to Hiouen Tsang the weaving industry was 
in a very flourishing condition in the age of Harsha. 
Cloths were woven from cotton, and silk and there were 
(1) cotton fabrics, (2) silk fabrics ( kian-spe-ye ), (3) fabrics 
manufactured from hemp (T’so-mo), (4)cloths woven from 
the fine hair of goats ( Kin-Polo ), and (5) Kariab fabrics 
manufactured from fine hair of wild animal. ‘It is 
seldom,’ says this Chinese traveller, ‘that this can be 
woven and therefore the stuff is very valuable and it 
is regarded as a fine cloth’ (Beal p.75). The cotton 
and cotton fabrics of Broach were still famous at 
this fime as in. the days of Mahabharat, while the 
perfection of art of weaving can be gathered from 
the description by Bana of pieces of cloth 
collected on the cccasion of the marriage of 
Rajashri. ‘“‘ The palace was strewn with Kshauma (silk), 
Bidra (cotton), Dukula (linen), Lalatamtiya (?), 
anshuka (?), Naitre (?), cloths glistening like serpent’s 
skin, that could be blown even by a breat!. and 
inferrable only by touch, of all colours of the rainbow.” 
Hunter remarks, “Shut out as Orissa was, from the 
general policies (politics?) of India, it boasted of 
fabrics which it could send as valuable presents to the 
most civilised monarchs of the interior. So fine was 
the linen which the Prince of Kalinga sent to the King 
of Oudh, that a priestess who put on the gauzy fabrics 
was accused of appearing as naked’’ (Cosma’s 
Analysis of the Dulva, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, Vol. VI. 1837 ). 

Unto this Last 

It will be thus seen that Orissa, which is at present 
a synonym for wretchedness, hunger and _ starvation, 
at one time produced the finest and most artistic 
which presupposes not only a considerable 
intelligence and 


muslins, 
prosperity but a high degree of 
artistic skill. What is responsible for this terrible 
plight that has overtaken Orissa since then? Political 
adversity may have something to do witb it, but 
considering that the greatest curse from which Orissa 
is suffering is Nature, whose ravages must have been 
as deadly in those early days as they are today, one 
cannot escape the conclusion that it is the extinction 
of her ancient indigenous industry that is responsible 
for all the difference between then and now in her 
condition. And if that be so, let the thoughtful reader 
consider whether it is not the sacred duty of every 
son and daughter of India to help to restore to the 
Indian masses their ancient heritage of spinning and 
weaving. re 


( Concluded ) 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Trutb 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XXXII 


That Memorable Week! 
II 

So I went to the Commissioner Mr. Griffith’s office. 
All about the staircase leading to the office I saw 
soldiers armed cap-a-pie, as though for military action. 
The versndah was all astir. When I was admitted 
to the office I saw Mr. Bowring sitting with Mr. Griffith. 

I descrited ta the Spee ignes the scenes I had 
witnessed. He replied briefly: ‘I did not waut the 
procession to proceed to the Fort as a disturbance was 
inevitable there. And as I saw that the people would 
not listen to persuasion I could not help ordering the 
mounted police to charge through the crowd.’ . 

‘But,’ said I, ‘you knew what the consequences 
must be. The horses were bound to trample on 
the people. I think it was quite unnecessary to send 
that contingent of mounted men.’ 

“You cannot judge that,’ said Mr. Griffith. ‘We 
police officers know better than you the effect of your 
teaching on the people. If we do not start with 
drastic measures, the situation would pass out of our 
bands. I tell you that the people are sure to go out 
of your control. Disobedience of law will quickly 
appeal to them, it is beyond them to understand the 
duty of keeping peaceful. I have no doubt about your 
intentions, but the people will not understand them. 
They will follow ‘their natural instinct.’ 

‘It is there that I join issue with you,’ I replied. 
‘The people are not by rature violent but peaceful.’ 

And thus we argued at length. Ultimately Mr. Griffith 
said, ‘But suppose you are convinced that your teaching 
has been lost on the people, what would you do?’ 

*] should suspend civil disobedience if I was 


so convinced.’ 
‘What do you mean? You told Mr. Bowring that 


you would pipreed to the Punjab thé moment you: 


were released. ’ 

‘Yes, I wanted to do so by the next available train. 
But it is out of the question today.’ 

‘If you will be patient, the conviction is sure to 
grow on you. Do you know what is happening in 
Ahmedabad? and what bas happened in Amritsar? 
People have everywhere gone nearly mad. In fact I am 
mot yet in possession of all the facts. The telegraph 
wires have been cut in some places, I put it to you 


that the responsibility for all these disturbances lies 
on you.’ 

“I assure you I should readily take it upon myself 
wherever I discover it. But I should be deeply pained 
and surprised if I found that therewere disturbances 
in Ahmedabad. I cannot answer for Amritsar. I have 
never been there, no one knows me there. But even 
about the Punjab I know this certainly that had not the 
Punjab Government prevented my entry into the Punjab 
I should have been considerably helpful in keeping the 
peace there. By preventing me they gave the people 
unnecessary provocation. ’ 

And so we argued on and on. It was impossible 
for us to agree. I told him that I intended to address 
a meeting on Chowpati and to ask the people to keep 
the peace and took leave of him. The meeting was 
held on the Chowpati sands. I spoke at length on: the 
duty of non-violence and on the limitations of Satyagraha 
and said: ‘Satyagraha is essentially a weapon of the 
truthful. A Satygrahi is pledged to non-violence and 
unless people observe it in thought, word and deed I 
cannot offer mass Satyagraha.’ 

Anasuyaben too had received news of disturbances 
in Ahmedabad. Some one had spread a rumour that 
she also had been arrested. The mill hands had gone 
mad over her rumoured arrest, struck work and 
committed acts of violence, and a sergeant had been 
done to death. 

I proceeded to Ahmedabad. I learnt that an attempt 
had been made to pull up the rails near the Nadiad 
railway station, that a Government officer had been 
murdered in Viramgam and that Ahmedabad was 
under martial law. The people were terror-stricken. 
They had indulged in acts af violence and were being 
made to pay for them with interest. 

A police officer was waiting at the station to escort 
me to Mr. Pratt, the Commissioner. I found him in 
a state of rage. I spoke to him gently and expressed 
my regret for the disturbances. I suggested that martial 
law was unnecessary and declared my readiness to 
co-operate » all efforts to restore peace. I asked for 
permission to hold a public meeting on the grounds 
of the Sabarmati Ashram. The proposal appealed to 
him and the meeting was held I think on Sunday, 
the 13th of April and martial law was withdrawn the 
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same day or the day after. Addressing the meeting 
I tried to bring home to the people the sense of their 
wrong, declared a penitential fast of three days for 
myself and appealed to the people to go on a similar 
fast for a day and suggested to those who had been 
guilty of acts of violence to confess their guilt. 

I saw my duty as clear as daylight. It was 
unbearable for me to find that the labourers amongst 
whom I had spent a good deal of my time, whom I 
had served and from whom I had expected better 
things, had taken part in the riots, and I felt I was a 
sharer in their guilt. 

Just as I suggested to the people to confess their 
guilt I suggested to the Government to condone the 
crimes. Neither accepted my suggestion. 

The late Sir Ramanbhai and other citizens of 
Ahmedabad came to me with an appeal to suspend 
Satyagraha. The appeal was needless, for | had 
already made up my mind to suspend Satyagraha so 
long as the people had not learnt the lesson of peace. 


The friends went away happy. 
There were however others who were unhappy 


over the decision. They felt that if I expected peace 
everywhere and regarded it as a condition precedent 
to launching Satyagraha, mass Satyagraha would be an 
impossibility. I was sorry to disagree with them. 
If those, amongst whom I worked, and whom I expected 
to be prepared for non-violence and self-suffering, could 
not be non-violent, Satyagraha was certainly impossible. 
I was firmly of opinion that those who wanted to 
lead the people to Satyagraha ought to be able to keep 
the people within the limited non-violence expected of 
them. I hold the same opinion even today. 
(Translated from Navajivan by M.D.) 


From Factories to Forts 

At the close of the first quarter of the 18th century 
the English factory at Madras, one hundred years after 
its establishment, still retained its essentially commercial] 
character. Fort St.George was a fort Only in name 
being occupied more with the Management of its 
investment than with military operations. It Carried on 
business with the Indian merchants either for providing 
a@ sufficient number of bales of Indian cloth for 
exportation to Europe, or for disposing of broad cloth, 
iron and other articles of home produce which had been 
imported from England. The story of these commercial 
transactions as revealed from the consultation books of 
the factory at this period constitutes one of the saddest 
chapters if also the most instructive of Indian history. 
It brings out in vivid detail the Process of the transition 
from ‘ factories to forts and from forts to territorial 
sovereignty’ and shows that the foundations of the British 
economic imperialism in India were laid not by a 
natural process of economic evolution but by violence 
and a gross‘betrayal of the people by perfidious rulers, 
In proof of my statement let me turn to the following 
entries in the consultation books of the Fort St, George 
relating to the year 1726 as supplied to us by J. Talboys 
Wheeler in his Madras it Olden Times: 

“ Thursday, 6th June 1726, The Ware-house keeper 
repcrted to the Board, that the chintzes being broy ht 
from painting ( dyeing ) had been examined at Hp 
Sorting Godown and that it was the general Opimis 
of the Sorters that both the cloth and paintings wae 
worse than the musters; wherefore they had resolved, 
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if the Board approved thereof, to allow the merchants 
only 35 pagodas per corge, instead of 40 for the cloth; 
and the painter 474 pagodas per corge, instead of 60, 
which they used to have. This being approved, the 
merchants were called in and told the resolution of 


the Board.”’ , 
“The Native merchants,” observes Mr. Wheeler, 


“appear to have submitted this time to the reduction 
very quietly.” In what circumstances it is not 
mentioned, but a clue is afforded by the significant 
admission that follows, viz., that when the Company 
again desired to make a contract with the same 
merchants, ‘it was not found so easy to deal with them ’! 

How this diffidence was overcome will be seen 
from the minutes of the following transaction; it 
begins with oily diplomacy and ends with the pro- 
verbial ‘ pound of flesh’: 

“Saturday, 11th Feb. 1727. The President repre- 
sented to the Board, that the Merchants having 
received no ftasharief according to custom at 
signing the contract with the Company the preceding 
two years insisted upon their being now tashariefed 
for the three contracts.” An order was_ therefore 
issued to the Ware-house keeper to deliver ‘seven 
pieces of scarlet cloth for that use.’ The following 
curiously one-sided, ‘sight-unseen’ contract was thereupon 
signed by the Chetty merchants: 

“1. That the Merchants should receive all woollen 
goods expected upon the next shipping from England 
at 30% advance on the invoice prices, but the goods 
should remain in the Company’s Ware-house to be 
released only on payment of their price in full. 

“2. That the Merchants should supply the Company 
30,000 bales of cloth by a certain date but should on 
no account demand any payment on their behalf in 
advance beyond 20,000 pagodas which they would 
have to pay to the weavers as earnest money. 

“3. In case of non-compliance with the contract 
the Merchants would have to pay a penalty of 20% 
for all the bales that they might deliver short of the 
number agreed upon ‘ unless it shall be manifestly 
made to appear that the troubles in the country have 
hindered them in which case any shortage within 500 
bales of the contracted ‘figure would be exempted 


from penalty.’ ”’ 
But it was easier to get such a designedly 


iniquitious and unfair contract signed than to get it 
executed, for on Monday 14th July 1729 we find the 
following: 

“Tke President represented to the Board ‘ that 
notwithstanding the indulgence given to the merchants 
in February last they had nevertheless been very backward 
in bringing the cloth, and. that unless some further 
measures were taken to oblige them to bring cloth, ’ 
he feared, ‘ we shall be very much disappointed in the 
quantity necessary for the despatch of our ships.....’ 
Accordingly the following terms were agreed to be 
proposed to them: 

“That they should provide and deliver 17 
hundred bales of calicoes by the 20th of June next 
in consequence of which they should have broad 
cloth at 35 p.c. on invoice price. But if they did 
not comply and deliver the said 17 hundred bales 

. they should pay 10 p.c.more for. the broad 
cloth. In order to do which they should be advanced 


15 thousand pagodas without interest till the 20th 
June next,” 
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The merchants however rejected these proposals 
alleging that the great drought in the country, 
and dearness of cotton made it very difficult to 
provide cloth, “ Whereupon they were told, it 
was a favour to them that was designed thereby; 
that they had incurred a penalty of 20 thousand 
pagodas by their non-compliance of last contract; that 
they were now.... asked to provide only three 


hundred bales more than they were obliged to by their 
old contract etc. 


“But they still urged difficulty of providing cloth, 
the scarcity and famine and dearness of cotton which 
made the weavers turn their hands to other work and 
retire into other countries where grain was to be got, 
which arguments they insisted on so strenuously that 
the Board dismissed them with an assurance that they 
would sell the broad cloth at outcry and insist on the 


performance of the last contract, or the penalty due 
for the breach thereof.” 


The terms however must have been found by the 
Company to be absolutely unfeasible for even they 
were forced, on the 31st of July, to “ wholly forgive 
them the penalty of the last contract;’’—not however 
till they had made them to enter into a fresh contract 
“to deliver by the 20th of January 17,000 bales with 
the usual provision of penalty in the event of non- 
compliance and to receive all the Company’s cloth at 
SI Ge" 


And so the tangle goes on deepening. It is the 
familiar old story, once a slave always a slave. 


II 


So far, as we have seen, the Company had at 
least to entice the merchants into its parlour before 
they could be fleeced and if the merchants 
subsequently suffered one could at least say that 
they had their own greed and indiscretion to thank 
for their trouble, but as a result of the episode that 
was enacted next the entire artisan population of 
Karnatak was at a stroke reduced to the position of 
bond-slaves to the foreign exploiter without any hope 
of redress or succour. Nabob Saadatulla Khan was 
the ruler of Karnatak and Imam Sahib, Bakshi ( pay- 


master ) to the Nabob,- a courtier with a peculiar 


weakness for ‘palm-oil’ was supposed to have great 
influence in the court. The English factors of Fort 
St. George having come to know that “the French 
had wrote a letter of condolence to Nabob on the 
death of his wife and that the letter written by their 
President on that occasion, being unaccompanied by a 
present, had remained undelivered’, it was agreed that 
‘6 bottles of Rose water and a piece of broad cloth 
be sent to the Nabob to accompany the letter, ’ 


At the same time the President took an opportunity 
to represent to Iman Sahib about “ the ill state 
of the Company’s investment and to beg his countenance 
and assitance in advancing it’’, care of course having 
been taken to propitiate him beforehand with a suitable 
present. The effect was magical as will be seen from 
the following excerpts from the correspondence that 
passed between the President, the Nabob and Imam 
Sahib; 

_ “From the Nabob, Saadatulla Khan Bahadur to the 
President:’ 
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ce 


- Your present. . .I have sent through 
means of Imam Sahib orders to the several Havildars 
of Town wheré you provide your goods, to give you 


all the liberty possible, to serve you only, and not to 
permit any hindrance whatever.’’ 


““From the Imam Sahib to the President:’ 

‘From the time I left Your Honour nothing has 
run in my mind so much as your goodness... . I 
have made my request to him ( Nabob ) . The 
following circular order has been issued: 

; It is my will, you give strict order to 
all the merchants in your parts to sell goods as are 
proper to the Governor of Madras only to his people, 
and that they immediately deliver whatever cloth they 
have ready to his Gomastas. What they refuse you 
permit them to sell anywhere. Take care that none 
buy such goods in your parts but his people; for 


this is my strict command; and take penalties from 
your merchants to perform the same.’ ”’ 


Armed with this instrument the Company now 
proceeded with their task with a systematic ruthless- 
ness. Forcible seizure of goods at prices arbitrarily 
fixed, compelling the spinners and weavers to enter 
into contracts impossible of fulfilment with stipulations 
for heavy penalties in case of non-fulfilment with the 
deliberate purpose of keeping him enslaved, preventing 
the merchants and artisans from entering into engage- 
ments with any but themselves even though others offered 
better terms, writs of attachment and arrest against 
those who proved recalcitrant became the order of 
the day and a regime of oppression and exploitation 


' was set up for which there is probably no parallel in 


history. 
Let us now see how the 


commercial operations 
political developments. 


exigencies of these 
reacted on the course of 


III 
Confronted with the ‘question, ‘how to provide the 


purchasing power’ without having to import bullion 
from home, since Europe at this time hardly produced 
any manufactured goods that could be sent to the 
East in return for the Eastern commodities that were 
so much in request in the West, except ‘toys’ and 
inconsiderable quantities of longcloth, the Dutch 
Governor Coen had suggested the expedient of ‘develop- 
ing’ the Company’s possessions and investing all 
available capital in ‘principal means of production — 
many thousands of slaves.’ His plan was 
vetoed by the Dutch Government but was taken 
up by the English. This in its turn  neces- 
sitated the acquirement of political sovereignty. But 
the experiment could hardly be tried so long as there 
was a powerful central Government in existence. But 
thanks to the civil strife that set in at the dissolution 
of the Moghul Empire a suitable opportunity for it 
soon presented itself and the incubus of political 
slavery was added to that of economic servitude. The 
fact, however, which specially. deserves to be noted 
here is that long before this event took place entire 
artisans and workers that everywhere 
constitute the strongest bulwark of a nation’s freedom 
had already been brought under a system of capitalistic 
slavery. Having been accustomed to swallow the camel 
of economic exploitation for generations they could 
hardly afford to strain at the gnat of political subjection 
when in its turn it presented itself. P. 


populations of 
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Long Live Lalaji 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Lala Lajpatrai is dead. Long live Lalaji. Men 
like Lalaji cannot die so long as the sun shines in 
the Indian sky. Lalaji means an institution. From 
his youth he made of his country’s service a religion. 
And his patriotism was no narrow creed. He loved 
his country because he loved the _ world. His 
nationalism was international. Hence his hold on the 
European mind. He claimed a large circle of friends 
in Europe and America. They loved him because 
they knew him. 

His activities were multifarious. He was an 
ardent social and religious reformer. Like many 
of us he became a politician because his zeal 
for social and religious reform demanded participation 
in politics. He observed at an early stage of his 
public career that much reform of the type he wanted 
was not possible until the country was freed from 
foreign domination. It appeared to him, as to most of 
us, aS a poison corrupting every department of life. 

It is impossible to think of a single public 
movement in which Lalaji was not to be found. His 
love of service was insatiable. He founded educational 
institutions; he befriended the suppressed classes; 
poverty wherever found claimed .his attention. He 
surrounded young men with extraordinary affection. 
No young man appealed to him in vain for help. In 
the political field he was indispensable. He was 
fearless in the expression of his views. He suffered 
for it when suffering had not become customary or 
fashionable. His life was an open book. His extreme 
frankness often embarrassed his friends, if it also 
confounded his critics. But he was incorrigible. 

With all deference to my Musalman friends, I 


assert that he was no enemy of Islam. His desire to 


strengthen and purify Hinduism must not be confounded 
with hatred of Musalmans or Islam. He was sincerely 
desirous of promoting and achieving Hindu Muslim 


unity. He wanted not Hindu Raj but he passionately 
wanted Indian Itaj; he wanted all who called them- 
selves Indians to have absolute equality. 1 wish that 


Lalaji’s death would teach us to trust one another. 
And we could easily do this if we could but shed fear, 

There will be, as there must be, a demand for a 
national memorial. In my humble opinion no memorial 
can be complete without a definite determination to 
achieve the freedom for which he lived and died so 
nobly. Jet us recall what has after all proved to be 
his last will. He has bequeathed to the younger 
generation the task of vindicating India’s freedom and 
honour. Will they prove worthy of the trust he 
reposed in them? Shall we the older survivors—men 
and women — deserve to have had Lalaji as a countryman 
by making a fresh, united, supreme effort to realise the 
dream of a long line of patriots in which Lalaji was 
so distinguished a member ? 

Nor may we forget the Servants: of People Society 
which he founded for the promotion of his many 
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activities all designed for the advancement of the 
country. His ambition in respect of the Society was 
very high. He wanted a number of young men all 
over India to join together in a common cause and 
with one will. The Society is an infant not 
many years old. He had hardly time enough to 
consolidate this great work of his. It is a national 
trust requiring the nation’s care and attention. 


work 


Condolences from Overseas 

‘ Anavil Yuvaks’ send me the following message 
from Port Louis, Mauritius: 

“Deeply regret Lalaji’s death. Irreparable loss 
national cause. Tender heartfelt condolence bereaved 
family. ”’ 

Transvaal Khatri Mandal, Johannesburg, sends the 
following: . 

“Khatri community deeply mourns death great 
patriot Lalaji. Kindly convey message condolence to 
bereaved family. ”’ 

Patidar Society, Johannesburg cables: 

“ Patidar community mourns death great patriot 
Lala Lajpatrai. Kindly convey Society’s condolence to 
bereaved family. ” 

Ajmal Jamia Fund 

I know that this fund has to work under a heavy 
handicap. It bas to cut its way through the hard rock 
of prejudice. Why should a Hindu pay to perpetuate 
the memory of a Musalman and for a fund principally 
devoted to a Muslim cause will be the argument of 
many a kattar Hindu in these times of mutual hate. 
Why should a Musalman subscribe to a fund in 
memory of one who was pro-Hindu and for an _insti- 
tution partly supported by the idolatrous Hindu will 
be the. argument of a kattar Musalman against 
supporting the fund. In spite however of this double 
handicap I must continue to ask for subscriptions for 
this memorial. The constitution of the Jamia Millia 
has undergone a radical and desirable change and is 
placed on a better footing. And I am happy to be able 


to announce the subscription for this fund of Rs. 10,000 


already paid up from a Hindu friend whose trust, I 
confess, is largely based on my own. I know no other 
way of promoting nationalism, toleration and friendliness 
except by trusting and hoping in spite of appearances 
to the contrary. It matters little that one may have 
been deceived before or may have built hope on a 
paper foundation. Hope to be worth anything must 
‘spring eternal in the human breast.’ Trust can 
have no limits. It must always give the benefit of the 
doubt. It is better .to suffer a million disappointments 
than not to have trusted where mistrust was a mistake, 
A man who permits himself to be deceived is never 
the loser. Indeed he is the gainer in the end, not the 
so-called successful deceiver. A thousand deceits 
would leave me unrepentant. My personal experience 
is that in spite of some very hard knocks which I 
can recall at the time of writing, I have no cause to 
regret the trustful nature with which the world 
around me has credited me. It is my ccnviction tbat 
I and those whom |] have involvcd in my trustfulness 
have lost nothing, if we cannot prcve to have always 
gained. A man loses only when he loses his soul and 
that can never be lost through another man’s deceit. 


M. K. G, 
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The Bardoli Inquiry 


The Peop!e’s Advocate 

With the inquiry, now proceeding, by the 
Committee appointed by Government to investigate 
and report on the people’s complaint that the enhance- 
ment of assessment in Bardoli Taluka was unwarranted, 
the second phase of the Bardoli Satyagraha may be 
said to have begun. The preliminary argument on 
behalf of the people was made by the people’s advocate 
Sjt. Bhulabhai Desai of Bombay. The question was 
mooted whether Sjt. Vallabhbhai might not represent 
the people before the Inquiry Committee, and Gandhiji 
decided that some one who had not identified himself 
with the Satyagrahis should be requested to argue the 
case on their behalf. It was at Gandhiji’s request that 
Sjt. Bhulabhai Desai gladly consented to be the people’s 
advocate. He was kind enough to discuss the case 
with the people’s representatives for some days,. gave 
a good deal of his precious time to study the case and 
went over to Surat on the 5th instant to open the case. 
A full report of his argument has already appeared in the 
papers and | shall not trouble the reader with an elaborate 
summary of it. But it may be remembered that he 
took his stand on Section 107 which, he argued, strictly 
confined the Settlement Officer to a consideration of 
the profits of agriculture, so far as agricultural land 
was concerned. A consideration of the rentals may be 
quite relevant as reflecting the true profits of agriculture, 
but no conclusion could be based exclusively on the 
rental values, in fact to rely on them would be strictly 
illegal, especially when in a tract like Bardoli, according 
to the people, the leased area was very small, and when 
the statistics of that area collected by the Settlement 
Officer lacked all scrutiny. The people would there- 
fore lead evidence on the net profits of agriculture to 
be determined by finding out the price of the produce 
and deducting therefrom the cost of cultivation which 
included wages on various agricultural operations, seeds, 

manure, and the cost of stock live and dead. 

The Inquiry 

The actual work of the inquiry began on the 
14th instant at Aphwa a village situated within 
easy distance of Bardoli. The members of the 
Committee have prepared an elaborate questionnaire to 
ascertain the conditions of the villages. Some of the 
Statistics obtainable from the village records they get 
from the Talati, the village accountant, and about 
other details they subject the people to an elaborate 
examination. In the case in question they went out 
for a_ stroll over the paddy fields, making minute 
inquiries. The inquiries at times reveal a surprising 
state of things. For instance in Aphwa the people 
have to keep an acre of ground fallow for every acre 
in which they planted the particular variety of paddy, 
so that they might have a ready storage of water in 
those fallow areas called tanks. What seemed to 
Surprise the members of the Committee was that the 
fallow areas were subject to the same assessment as 
the cropped area! They went into careful detail regard- 
ing the mode of living and food of the people, inquir- 
ing as to how much an agricultural labourer or dubla 
to note that a 


cost the agriculturist. I am_ glad 

cordial spirit prevails between the members 
gf the Committee and the peoples’ representatives 
who often serve as the members’  f{nterpreters 
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as the latter do not know the vernacular well enough 
to put questions to the people. The next day they 
went to the same village and found another surprise 
in store for them. They wanted that day to inquire 
into the rental statistics. The peoplé’s representatives 
had asked for a copy of the detailed statistics prepared 
by the Settlement Officer and the Conimittee members 
too had tried to get at them. They had a copy which 
could not tally with the Settlement Officer’s Appendix 
H, with the result that the people’s representatives had 
to give their own figures of the total leased area, which 
also was found to be less than the the area shown by 
the Settlement Commissioner. The representatives 
assured them that so far as the rice area was con- 
cerned—and it was a predominantly rice village— 
there were practically no rental statistics. The members 
bad to fall back upon the village map to test 
the truth of the statement, and for about an 
hour they went on making inquiries about individual 
occupancies to find that there was no leased area 
worth the name. I am thankful to say that they 
examined some of the villagers in minute detail about 
jirayat area some of which was discovered to be 
leased. There was a lease made in 1922 for an 
The people’s case was 
that it was an abnormal case. The lessor and lessee 
were questioned in detail. ‘Your lease expires next 
year. Would you offer the same rent if the land was 
offered to you again?’ was the question. 


‘By no means, sir. I would not take it for even 


half the amount. ’ 


“And what does the lessor say? Do you expect 
to obtain the same high rent next year ?’ 


“No, sir, 1 would be lucky if I got even half the 
amount, ’ 

“But, supposing you did not?’ 

‘Then I would cultivate it myself, ’ 

‘Will the lessee say why he entered into the bargain 
if it was so unprofitable to him?’ 


“In expectation of getting rich, as it was a year of 
abnormal prices. Cotton was Rs. 350 then.’ 

“But did you do cotton all years?’ 

“No. Two years I did jowari.’ 

“Then it was not for cotton that you took the field 
on lease.’ 


“It was after I found that it was an unprofitable 
affair that I put it under jowari!’ 

And so on and so forthe The members seemed 
to think that the paucity of the leased area was so 
great that there were no reliable data to go upon. 


A Villager through the Rack 


The next day they went to Isroli, an adjoining 
village with entirely different soil conditions—lands cut 
up by ravines and full of stone and gravel, and a 
predominantly grass area. The people’s representatives 
put a preliminary question as to the nature of the 
inquiry and whether if they were satisfied as to the 
unreliability of the Settlement Officer’s statistics they 
contemplated any action. 

“You do not mean to say that we should judge 
the whole Taluka from Aphwa?’ 

“We don’t, sir, but if you were to find the same 
condition in many places you would be able to 
arrive at Sonte conclusfon.’ 
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‘We should be able to arrive at some conclusion 
in about a week’s time and if we find that Mr. Jayakar’s 
Appendix H is unreliable we should cancel it.’ 

“We are thankful for the assurance. Another 
thing we should like to know is whether or not you 
would go into all the items you have mentioned in your 
questionnaire. In case you don’t we would like to 
lead evidence on the points you do not go into.’ 

‘You don’t expect us to go into all the details in 
every village? Supposing we were to go into the 
rentals in every village and ascertained details about 
every item on our questionnaire do you imagine what 
time it would take ?’ 

‘We do, but sir, you have to make as full an inquiry 
as possible.’ 

It was agreed after some more discussion that the 
people might submit whatever statements they liked 
and they would be examined on them. 

Then began a detailed inquiry into the existing 
leases. There were several cases in which extraneous 
considerations other than the inherent value of the 
land jeased had weighed with the lessees. The 
members of the Committee therefore heard the people 
at length and noted down their explanations, cross- 
examining them in minute detail. 

‘As regards this rental of Rs.60 what have you 
to say?’ 


‘I am allowing the lessee’s pair of bullocks to graze 
free of charge in my field.’ : 

“How much do you allow for that amount?’ 

ORs 300 


‘Rs. 30 for a pair of bullocks to graze in your 
field? For how many months?’ 

‘Four monsoon months beginning with Jyeshth.’ 

‘Thirty rupees?’ 

“Yes, and that because I had a man to look after 
my own three pairs grazing in the same field and I 
had no extra charge to incur on the lessee’s pair of 
bullocks.’ 

“Now, will the lessee tell us if he leased a grass 
field why should he put his bullocks to graze in another 
field of the lessor ?’ 

“Because, sir, the field I have leased is a grass 
field, from which one cuts grass. The field in which 
the bullocks graze is a pasture.’ 

In another case the explanation for a high rental 
value was that one of the lessee’s fielcs adjoined the 
field leased. The lessee was not present on the spot, 
but the explanation was volunteered by another 
peasant. 

Mr. Broomfield rather indignantly asked, suspecting 
falsehood: ‘ Do you know the field ?’ 

‘Yes, sit, it is in close proximity, you can see it 
on the map.’ 

“What field do you mean?’ 

‘I mean the field leased by so and so.’ 

‘Has he no other leased field in the village ?’ 

“No other, sir.’ 

The number of the field was ascertained from the 
records, the number of the field said to be adjoining 
was also found out and the members of the Commitee 
were satisfied that it was not a random shot that 
the villager had fired, but that he spoke with 
knowledge. 
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But I shall not take the reader through any more 
detail. The work before the Committee is difficult 
and great, .first because they cannot take any data 
for granted, secondly because they have yet to deter- 
mine the real basis on which to fix a rate of 
assessment. So long as the members of the Committee 
have not definitely made up their minds, the position 
of the people’s representatives is also difficult. But 
they have decided to collect facts and figures relevant 
to the inquiry, especially the figures of produce and cost 
of cultivation, in respect of each and every village and 
submit them to the members of the Committee. 


M. D. 


Some more Posers in Ahimsa 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Letters in connection with the calf incident still 
continue to pour in. But I have had my full say 
already and such letters as needed a reply I have already 
answered. I however feel in duty bound to deal with 
some posers addressed to me by some correspondents. 
Not to do so might lead to consequences not 
warranted by my action. 


One of them writes: 

““My baby is four months old. It fell ill a 
fortnight after its birth and there seems no end of 
its ailment in sight. Several vaidyas and doctors 
have tried their skill upon him, but in vain; some 
of them now even decline to administer any 
medicine to him. They feel, and I feel with them, 
that the fate of the poor thing is sealed. I 
have a big family to maintain and I feel myself 
reduced to sore straits as I have an accumulation 
of debts. Nor can I any longer bear to see the 
terrible sufferings of the baby. Would you kindly 
tell me what I should do in the circumstances? ”’ 
It is clear that this friend has not been reading 

Navajivan carefully or he would not have asked 
this question. There would be -no warrant for 
taking the life of the baby even if all the doctors in 
the world were to pronounce the case to be 
hopeless because it would: always be possible for its 
father ‘to nurse it. He can soothe the baby ina 
variety of ways, its size unlike the calf’s being 
manageable. It is only when every possible avenue 
of service however small is closed and the last say 
of hope of the patient surviving seems extinct that 
one is justified in putting him out of pain, and then 
too only if one is completely free from the taint of 
selfish feeling. In the present case, not only is 
the service of the ailing baby possible, but the main 
consideration that, on the father’s own admission, 
weighs with him is the personal inconvenience 
involved in nursing the baby. Largeness of the family 
or one’s pecuniary difficulty can never serve as a 
justification for putting an end to the life of an ailing 
patient and I have not the slightest doubt that in the 
present instance, it is the bounden duty of the father 
to lavish all his love and care on his suffering baby. 
There is however one thing more which he can do: 
if he has sense enough to see it, he should resolve 
forthwith to lead a life of perfect self-restraint and 
further stop procreating irrespective of whether his 
present baby survives or not. 
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Another friend writes in the course of a Hindi 
letter; 

“I am the manager of . goshala. 
There are in my charge some 500 head of 
cattle. They are all utterly useless for any purpose 
and are simply eating their head off. Out of these 
from 350 to 400 animals on the average are 
constantly at death’s door, destined to die off one 
by one in the long end every year. Now tell 
me what am I to do?” 

As I have alreadly explained, giving the short 
shrift, from considerations of financial expediency, can 
never be compatible with non-violence. And if it is a 
fact that not a day passes in this goshala without 
some animal or other dying painfully in the manner 
of that calf in the Ashram, it makes out a strong case 
for closing the goshala at once for it betrays fearful 
mismanagement. The calf in the Ashram was reduced 
to such piteous plight only as the result of an accident 
but daily instances like this should ipso facto 
be impossible in a well managed institution. The duty 
of the management in the present case is thus clear. 
It is incumbent upon them and upon the organisers of 
all similarly placed institutions to devise the most 
effective means of nursing and ministering to the 
needs of diseased and ailing cattle. I would also 
recommend to them for careful study and consideration 
my description of an ideal panjrapole and the way it 
ought to be managed that I have given more than 
once in these pages. 

III 

Writes a Kanbi friend: 

“There is a grazing ground for the cattle near 
our village. It is overrun by a herd of deer about 
five to seven hundred strong. They work havoc 
upon all our cotton saplings. We are-ina fix. We 
can easily get rid of them by employing profes- 
sional watchmen who would kill them for the 
venison they would get. What would be your 
advice to aman in my condition? Again when 
insect pests attack our crops the only way to deal 
with them is to light a fire of hay which means 
making a holocaust of the insect pests. What course 
would you suggest in these circumstances ??’ 

This question is of a different order from the other 
two questions; it falls under the category of the monkey 
question, not the calf question. I am unable to guide 
any one in the path of himsa. In fact no person can 
lay down for another the limit to which he may commit 
himsa; this is a question which everybody must decide 
for himself according to the measure of his capacity 
for ahimsa. This much however I can say without any 
hesitation that to use the analogy of the monkeys to justify 
the killing of the deer would only betray a laziness of 
thought and lack of discrimination; the two cases are so 
dissimilar. Besides, I have mot yet decided to kill the 
monkeys, nor is there any likelihood of my doing so 
presently. On the contrary it has been and _ shall 
be my ceaseless anxiety to be spared that painful 
necessity. Moreover there is quite a number of ways 
of keeping off the deer from the fields which would 
be impossible in the case of elusive creatures like 
monkeys. Whilst therefore reiterating what every 
farmer knows from his daily experience also to be 
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true, viz., that destruction of small insects and worms 
is inevitable in agriculture, I am unable to proceed 
any further, but must content myself by stating 
generally that it is the sacred duty of everybody to 
avoid committing himsa to the best of one’s power. 
IV 
Still another friend writes : 


“You say that an absolute observance of 
ahimsa@ is incompatible with life in the body, that 
so long as a man is in the flesh he cannot escape 
the commission of himsa in some form or other 
as the very process of our physical existence 
involves himsa. How then can ahimsa be the 
highest virtue, the supreme duty? Would you set 
forth as the highest religious ideal a code of 
conduct which is altogether impossible of - being 
fulfilled in its completeness by man? And if you 
do, what would be the practical worth of such an 
ideal ?”’ 

~ My humble submission is, that contrary to what 
this writer says, the very virtue of a religious ideal 
lies in the fact that it cannot be completely realised 
in the flesh. For a religious ideal must be proved 
by faith and how can faith have play if perfection 
could be attained by the spirit while it was still 
surrounded by its ‘ earthly vesture of decay’? Where 
would there be’scope for its infinite expansion which 
is its essential characteristic ? Where would be room 
for that constant striving, that ceaseless quest, after the 
ideal that is the basis of all spiritual progress, if 
mortals could reach the perfect state while still in the 
body? If such easy perfection in the body was 
possible all we would have to do would be simply to 
follow a cut and dry model. Similarly if a perfect 
code of conduct were possible for all there would be 
no room fora diversity of faith- and religions because 
there would be only one standard religion which 
*everybody would have to follow. 

The virtue of an ideal consists in its boundlessness. 
But although religious ideals must thus from their 
very nature remain unattainable by imperfect human 
beings, although by virtue of their boundlessness 
they may seem ever fo recede farther away from us, 
the near we go to them, still they are closer to us 
than our very hands and feet because we are more 
certain-of their reality and truth than even of our 
own physical being. This taith in one’s ideals alone 
constitutes true life, in fact it is man’s all in all. 


Blessed is the man who can perceive the law of 
ahimsa in the midst of the raging fire of himsa all 
around him. We bow in reverence before such a 
man; he lays the whole world under debt by his 
example. The more adverse the circumstances around 
him, the intenser grows his longing for deliverance 
from the bondage of flesh which is a vehicle of 
himsa and beckons him on to that blessed state which 


in the words of the poet, 


“Even the Great Masters saw only in a trance 
Which even their tongue ‘could not declare,”’ 
a state in which the will to live is completely overcome 
by the ever active desire to realise the ideal of ahimsa 
and all attachment to the body ceasing man is’ freed 
from the further necessity of possessing an earthly 
tabernacle, But so long as that consummation is not 
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reached a. man must go on paying the toll of himsa, 
for himsais inseparable from all physical existence and 
it will have its due. 

(Translated from Navajivan by P.) 


False to His Dharma 


The intelligentsia of India are behind those of no 
other country in talents or power of understanding. 
They should use their talents and all their new 
knowledge to enquire into the causes of the appalling 
poverty of the rural population and discover and work 
out remedies. Until a more satisfactory solution is 
found it is their sacred and urgent duty to examine, 
and if found even in a measure good, try the remedy 
of Khadi. If they find that hand-spinning is the only 
supplementary cottage industry that can be taken up 
by large masses of people normally engaged in 
agriculture whose time is available for other work 
during a great part of the year, they are bound to 
carry that conviction into practice and protect the 
Khadi industry themselves and call upon the State and 
people to do likewise. Any other course would be 
contrary to dharma. In the course of a_ lecture 
delivered by Mr. P. T. Thomas, University Professor 
of Economics in Madras, the problem of rural recon- 
struction was approached with commendable warmth 
of feeling. The professor did not mince matters 
despite the thoroughly official auspices under which 
he spoke. His Excellency the Governor of Madras 
occupied the chair and among those who were present 
to lend importance to the meeting were the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University, the principals of three 
big colleges, at least one minister in charge of a 
portfolio of Government, and the head of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


“In the India of the present day,’’ the professc¢c said, 
“the problem urgently needing our attention is the 
appalling poverty and distressing backwardness of our 
teeming population. Such poverty and backwardness 
exist both in the countryside and in the town; in the 
country, it is due to the unremunerative character of 
agriculture, our predominant occupation; and in the 
towns where poverty is no less intense and perhaps 
even more poignant, it is connected mainly with the 
decay of our handicrafts and the slow progress of 
our manufacturing industries.’ °‘‘ The neglect of agri- 
culture and the countryside is,” he warned, ‘“ bound 
to disintegrate civilisations and ruin kingdoms. The 
invention of the steam engine gave 2 phenomenal 
advantage to machine industry and made _ industrial 
countries wealthy and powerful, but today such 
countries are in a pitiable plight owing to various new 
developments. ” 

Mr. Thomas pointed out, that “our agriculturists 
are almost entirely petty peasants cultivating small 
holdings. The entry of India into the welter of world 
economy caused by all the recent changes in long 
distance transport has in various ways worsened the 
position of the Indian agriculturists.’”’ In tracing the 
causes of the miserable condition of the people of 
India, Mr. Thomas did not, happily, forget ‘the loss 
of supplementary income from domestic handicraft 
due to the competition of machine industry.’ But, 
alas, beyond mentioning it, he did not care to examine 
jt further or utter a single suggestion about it. It is 
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truly remarkable, this conspiracy of silence on the 
part of Commissions and even University professors. 
Yet Mr. Thomas’ words are emphatic and suggestive 
enough: “If the Indian economist does not whole- 
heartedly give his attention to these pressing problems, 
he will be false to his dharma and unworthy of his 
profession, for it is his duty to study the economic 
evils of the community and to suggest suitable 
remedies.” 


C. R. 

The South Indian Famine Relief Fund 

AMOUNTS RECEIVED AT THE ASHRAM 
Virji Premji Baroda 10-0-0 
Ben Shivganga Baroda 15-0-0 
Jekishandas Gupta Bulandshahr 5-0-0 
Chinu C. Choksi Bombay 8-0-0 
Harnamsing Gujranwala 10-0-0 
Govindgir Ishvargir Anklav 6-0-0 
Motigir Ishvargir Anklav 4-0-0 
Ishvarlal H. Gajjar Bombay 5-0-0 
A friend os 51-0-0 
Rameshvar prasad Dhulia 20-0-0 


Total Rs. 134-0-0 


Waat d 
A qualified dairyman or managing and deveivp- 
ing a small goshula. Must be a lover of the cow 
and possess scientific kncwldge and experience 
of cow-keeping, cattle breeding and cattle diseases. 
Apply with copies of testimonials stating age, 


experience and salary wanted to 
SURJI VALLABHDAS 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XXXII 


‘A Himalayan Miscalculation’ 

Almost immediately after the Ahmedabad meeting 

I went to Nadiad. It was here that I first used the 
expression “Himalayan miscalculation’ which obtained 
such a wide currency afterwards. Even at Ahmedabad 
I had begun to have a dim perception of my mistake. 
But on reaching Nadiad as I saw the actual state of 
things there and heard reports about a large number 
of people from Kheda district having been arrested, 
it suddenly dawned upon me that I had committed 
a grave error in calling upon the people in the 
Kheda district and elsewhere to launch upon civil 
disobedience prematurely as it now seemed to me. 
I was then addressing a public meeting. My con- 
fession brought down upon me no small amount of 
ridicule. But I have never regretted having made 
that confession. For I have always held that it is 
only when one sees one’s own mistakes with a 
convex lens and does just the reverse in the case of 
others that one is able to arrive at a just relative 
estimate of the two. I further believe that a 
scrupulous and conscientious observance of this rule 

is necessary for one who wants to be a Satyagrahi. 

Let us now see what that Himalayan miscalulation 
was. Before one can be fit for the practice of civil 
disobedience one must have rendered a willing and 
respectful obedience to the state laws. For the most 
part we obey such laws for fear of the penalty for 
their breach and this holds good particularly in, respect 
of such laws as do not involve a moral principle. 
For instance, an honest, respectable man will not 
suddenly take to stealing irrespective of whether there 
is a law against stealing or not, but this very man 
will not feel any remorse for failure to observe the rule 
about carrying head-lights on the bicycles after dark. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether he would at once take 
kindly to advice to be more careful in this respect. 
But he would observe any obligatory rule of this kind, 
‘if only to escape the inconvenience of facing a 
prosecution for a breach of the rule. Such compliance 
will not however constitute the willing and spontaneous 
obedience that is required of a Satyagrahi. A Satya- 
grahi obeys the laws of society intelligently and of 
his own free will, because he considers it to be his 
sacred duty to do so. It is only when a person has thus 
obeyed the laws of society scrupulously that he is in 
a position to judge as to which particular rules are 


good and just and which unjust and _ iniquitous. 
Only then does the right accrue to him of the civil 
disobedience of certain laws in well defined circum- 
stances. My error lay in my failure to observe this 
necessary limitation. I had called upon the people to 
launch upon civil disobedience before they had thus 
qualified themselves for it, and this mistake of mine 
seemed to me to be of a Himalayan magnitude. As 
soon as I entered the Kheda district all the old 
recollections of the Kheda Satyagraha struggle came 
back to me and I wondered how I could have failed 


to perceive what was so obvious. I realised that 
before a people could be fit for offering civil 
disobedience they should thoroughly understand its 


deeper implications. 


But it may be rightly argued: how can a people 
who are in the habit of frequently evading laws, as 
most people are, suddenly grasp the significance of 
civil disobedience or keep themselves within its strict 


bounds? I admit that it is no easy matter for 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of people to 
fulfil the ideal conditions mentioned above. That 
being so, before re-starting civil disobedience on a 


mass scale, it would be necessary to create a band of 
well-tried, pure-hearted volunteers who thoroughly 
understood the strict conditions of Satyagraha. They 
could explain these to the people and by sleepless 
vigilance keep them on to the right path. 


With these thoughts filling my mind I reached 
Bombay, through the Satyagraba Sabha there raised 
a corps of Satyagrahi volunteers and with their help 
commenced the work of educating the people with 
regard to the meaning and inner significance of Satya- 
graha. This was principally done by issuing leaflets 
of an educative character bearing on the subject. 


But whilst this work was going on I could see that 
it was a difficult task to interest the people in the 
peaceful side of Satyagraha. The volunteers too failed 
to enlist themselves in their numbers. Nor did all 
those who actually did enlist take anything like a regular 
systematic training, and as the days passed by the 
number of fresh recruits began gradually to dwindle 
instead of growing. I realised that the progress of the 
training in civil disobedience was not going to be as 
rapid as I had at first expected. 


(Translated from Navajivan by P.) 
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Who Should Weep ? 


[I have before me notes of Acharya Kripalani’s 
delivered at Jabalpur at a public meeting 
from which I take the following striking extracts to 
show what the British people have lost through 
Lalaji’s death. Though the vast majority of them are 
today ignorant of Lalaji’s genuine friendship towards 
them, a day will come when they will realise what 
service patriots like Lalaji have rendered to them. 

M K. G.] 

“But there is another party which should 
participate with us today in this our immense loss 
though it may be unconscious of what it has lest. 
Our rulers have a vast empire at stake. And in Lalaji 
they have lost a friend true and sincere, a friend who 
helped them even every time that he was punished 
and insulted by blind and intoxicated authority. 

“Tt was in the Partition agitation days that Lalaji 
was deported without trial by the Government and 
yet when he returned he resisted the overtures of 
the so-called extreme wing of the Congress politicians. 
He helped the Moderates headed by Phirozeshah and 
Gokhale. Though he was injured the most yet he turned 
the left cheek to the nominal Christians who no more 
remember the virtues of their master. When the great 
War broke out, Lalaji proved his loyalty again. He 
was at the time in America and was not allowed 
to return as long as the War lasted and for a 
period afterwards. Yet while the War was going on 
and the fate of the Empire was trembling in the balance, 
Lalaji forgot the injury to himself and from America 
blessed the so-called opportunity given to Indians to 
fight side by side with the British. He welcomed the 
opportunity given to India for service to the Empire 
based upon injustice. 

“Once more during the Non-cooperation movement 
he was sent to jail on a charge which could not bear 
the light of law and justice. But when was discharged 
from jail he again helped his persecutors. He pleaded 
for entry into the Councils for what is called discrimi- 
nate support. 

“This attitude of friendship to the powers that be 
lasted up to the last. A fortnight before his tragic 
passing away he was insulted, he was humiliated, not 
only he but the entire nation in his person, and that 
in most brutal and wanton fashion. Yet only five days 
after the incident he went to Delhi when his wounds 
were hardly healed, to plead with those of the younger 
generation whose warm blood would be Satisfied with 
nothing less than complete independence for _ their 
suffering motherland. And then a week afterwards came 
the end hastened by the last favours of the masters 
whom he served according to his lights up to the last. 
Well therefore might the British people weep, 
weep they would were they 
by the pride of power. 


“If even after the departure of such trusty Indian 
friends, tried and true, 


speech 


and 
not dazzled and blinded 


the Englishmen persist in their 
obstinacy, a time may come when the Indian generations 
to be will vow eternal enmity to England. 

even be the kind of enmity that Christians vow 
carried out through centuries against the Jews 
Christ who was crucified. It js quite possible that 
their domination may come to be viewed as a 
<ruicifixion of a whole nation and might rouse the 


It may 
ed and 
for the 
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worst passions of the generations yet unborn. Let 
therefore the Empire take thought and take heed, make 
up while yet there is time for the night cometh when 
the die will have been cast and retreat and compromise 
will be out of the question.” 


The Bardoli Inquiry 
Second Week 


The villages inspected during the week were Mota, 
Varad, Palsod, Vankaner and Timbarva — some of 
them taken up because they have been mentioned in 
the settlement reports with special remarks about them. 
The tendency of the inquiry officers would seem to be 
to confine themselves, for the time being at any rate, 
to villages which have been thus mentioned, villages 
which were promoted to higher groups and then 
lowered by a special Government Resolution in March, 
1928, and villages which from a reference to Appendix 
H show a high rental multiple. 

Mr. Maxwell unfortunately had two attacks of cold 
and fever and could not therefore go to two or three 
of the villages inspected. 


In Mota the officers had been good enough to tell 
the peoples’ representatives that they would go into 
statistics of yield and cost of cultivation. The people, 
on their part, began at this stage to submit written 
statements containing particulars of soil conditions, of 
yield and cost of production, of indebtedness and 
other things to which they liked to invite the officers’ 
attention. On the peoples’ representatives proceeding 
to submit particulars about the soil conditions of the 
village which was a waterlogged area, they were told 
that it was the business of the Survey Department to 
go into those details. The representatives explained 
that they submitted details about the soil conditions 
because they affected the productivity of the soil and 
the period for which a pair of bullocks could be useful 
for agricultural purposes, which in the present case 
was not more than four years, whereas in some other 
villages it was as much as eight years. The explana- 
tion was noted down. 


An inspection of the yield and cost of production 
showed that agriculture was alleged to be a losing 
business for the agriculturist. In the particular unit 
assumed for Mota Rs. 126 was the annual loss sustained 
by the agriculturist cultivating 30 bighas. “‘ What would 
be the rent that 30 bighas of land would normally 
fetch ?”’ was the question asked by the officers. 

The agriculturists replied that at the rate of Rs. 7 
per bigha 30 bighas would fetch Rs. 210. 

“Why then instead of leasing this land and enjoying 
a rent of Rs. 210, the agriculturist preferred to enter 


into a losing bargain and to sustain a loss of 
Rs. 126?”’ 


“Because, sir, the loss is covered by the manure 
which has normally not to be purchased, and by the 
wages which, to the extent that there is no hired labour, 
are earned by the members of the family.” 


Some of the leases in the villages were gone into 
and explanations given by the people were noted down 
against each of them, 


he next village inspected was Varad, a large 
village, where there were practically no lease transac- 
tions. The statistics of yield and cost of cultivation 
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: One of the questions asked being why 

€ price of guvar and gotar (chaff) etc. which was the 
Produce of the agriculturists’ own field was shown 
In the expense account. The answer was that it 


had also been credited to the cultivator and shown in 
the account of yield. 


Our instructions to the villagers are never to 
exaggerate and to err if at all on the side of under- 
Stating rather than Overstating their case. The aver- 
age yield of cotton shown in their statements in respect 
of the two villages was more than Mr. Jayakar’s average 
and the cost of maintaining a pair of bullocks lower 
than that incurred by the Government agricultural farm. 
A question was put regarding these statements and the 


people said that was the fact so far as their village 
Was concerned. 


Questions were also asked as to the manure 
necessary for an acre of kyari field and firayat field 
and its cost. In Varad the sale transactions were 
gone into in detail, the bulk of the purchasers being 
those who or whose relations had either been to or 
were in South Africa and who paid fancy prices for 
the land they purchased in order to acquire or add 
to their prestige. 


The inquiry officers tried to find out if any 
information could be got as to the rental value of the 


land sold. None was available because there was 
no case of land sold being leased out by _ the 
purchasers. 

The next village inspected was Palsod. The 


villagers’ statement referred to several plots of land 
which are being used as jirayat land and which because 
they had been originally entered as kyari were still 
subject to the payment of the kyari rate. On the 
contrary there were plots of land which were originally 
jirayat but were now being put to kyari use and were 
assessed on the kyari basis. Though this is a matter 
to be inquired into by the Survey Department the 
officers were good enough to inspect the old kyari 
numbers. In a particular instance two adjacent fields 
were jirayat and old kyari, both being under cotton 
and there being absolutely no difference between the 
two, and yet the old kyari portion field was subject to 
a higher rate than the other which was entered as 
jirayat. The anomaly was noted down. The village had 
been put into a higher group, but the practical absence 
of lease statistics failed to reveal any data on which 
the higher grouping was based. 

The next village was Vankaner, one of the biggest 
villages in the Taluka, with a large number of rental 
statistics, and where the Khatedars cultivate land lying 
in numerous surrounding villages. The special feature 
of this village was that it was one of the ten villages 
belonging to what is described as the controlled area. 
The facts submitted were that the Agriculturists 
purchased No. 1027 cotton seed from the agricultural 
Department, which certified that the cotton was the 

controlled area cotton, the certificate helping them to 
earn a better price for their lint usually at the rate of 
rupee one or sO more on every maund. Elaborate 
inquiry was made into the matter and numerous 
questions were asked. 

There were about 125 leases during the seven years’ 

" period which was the subject matter of examination 


and the inquiry officers went carefully into every 
transaction they came across. The idea of the amount 
of time this Scrutiny of leases takes up may be had 
from the fact that not more than 20 cases could be 
€xamined in the course of three hours. One of the 
questions therefore asked at most of these places 
is whether Mr. Jayakar visited the village, and if he 
did how long he stayed there. 

Timbarva was one of the villages originally 
belonging to the second group, retained by Mr. Jayakar 
in the same group, raised by Mr. Anderson to the first 
group because it had with a railway station a high 
rental index, the jirayat area of which was again 
brought down by Government to the second group 
under the resolution issued in March this year. The 
rice area of only 49 acres in the village out of a total 
average of about 1200 had been retained by Government 
in the first group to which it had been promoted by 
Mr. Anderson. Elaborate inquiry was therefore made 
as to whether the railway station afforded any special 
facilities to the villagers, and inspection of sale and 
rental statistics was strictly confined to the rice lands. 
The villagers stated and the inquiry officer noted on 
personal inspection that the station had no platform and 
had no goods siding and that there was a rough cart 
tract leading to the station. The villagers’ representatives 
submitted that only since February, 1928, facilities were 
being afforded to the cultivators toconsign goods up to 
50 bags a day, that paddy and val to the extent of 
500 bags had been consigned during the year by 
agriculturists from various villages and that even that 
facility would be valueless as the Bardoli merchants 
were no longer prepared to take delivery of paddy in 
small consignments. Searching questions were asked 
as to whether any paddy or grass was exported by 
the village and the villagers replied that they had not 
any left for exporting. 


On being asked as to whether there were any 
dublas in the village, the people replied that there 
were about thirty huts, but that all but a few decrepit 
ones had left the village, because there was a dispute 
between them and the agriculturists about the rate of 
wages for cutting and bundling hay,—that demanded 
by the dublas being 3 annas for a hundred _haif 
bundles and that offered by the agriculturists being 2 
annas 6 pies. Another reason was that the Parsi 
liquor vendors incensed by the loss that the temperance 
campaign had put them in had enticed away the 
dublas. “What then did they do in the absence of 
the dublas?” was the question asked. “ They had to 
import labour from neighbouring villages and pay for 
it at a higher rate.” 

The kyart sale and lease statistics were next 
examined, the agriculturists being as usual subjected 
to minute cross-examination. It is difficult for the 
ignorant villagers to stand the fire of a judicial officer’s 
cross-examination. The transactions relating to the 
leases are at times extremely complicated and _ it is 
difficult for the unsophisticated villager to describe 
the exact nature of the transaction without a lot of 
irrelevant detail. But even if they sometimes fail to 
satisfy the officers that is nothing to be sorry for, 
The inquiry will at least afford the simple peasants a 
training in maintaining accurate accounts, in having a 
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clear idea of their own condition, in clear thinking, 
and in answering without getting nervous questions 


put to them by high judicial officers. 
M. D. 


Young India 


Se 


Lalaji Seimodal 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 


I invite the attention of readers to the appeal for 
five lakhs issued over the signatures of Dr. Ansari, 
Pandit Malaviyaji and Sjt.Ghanshyamdas Birla. Signa- 
tures have been purposely restricted to those only 
without whose signatures no memorial can be considered 
truly national. There was great difficulty in choosing 
other names. Nor was there time enough to consult 
all the parties whose names should appear, if some of 
them might. After all if the prestige of Lalaji’s name 
is not enough to induce the public to subscribe 
liberally, no names however many or distinguished 
they may be are likely to fetch subscriptions. The 
only assurance therefore the public need have in 
respect of memorials such as this is that the appeal 
must be from those whose names are a guarantee of 
good faith and honest administration. The three 
Signatories are more than ample guarantee of these 
essentials. 


I hope that the response will be quick and generous, 
It is to be wished that all those who have come under 
Lalaji’s benign influence will send in their mite. The 
Memorial will gain in weight for small subscriptions 
making up the total of five lakhs. If we can collect 
five lakhs from five lakhs men and women, this collection 
by itself will be substantial propaganda for Swaraj. 
And if the minimum sum fixed by the signatories to 
the appeal is made up principally of small subscriptions, 
no pressure will be felt by any one during these hard 
times. If monied men have a special duty in such 
matters, the others are not on that account absolved 
from their duty of contributing according to their 
ability. 


I suggest therefore to the various associations 
and societies that they make immediate collections 
from all on their rolls or under their influence. 
We have at least 2,700,000 students in high schools 
and colleges. They can always save from their 
pocket money enough to make a very substantial sum, 
Nor should the suppressed classes lag behind in 
tendering their quota. 


We often waste time and energy in debating and 
wrangling over a multitude of suggestions and rehearse 
many possible improvements, Let such critics remember 
that perfection is not possible in human und 
Let us therefore try to do well things even 
may think of better things so long as what i 
to us for acceptance is not Open to 
aud especially when it comes from 
leaders. 


ertakings, 
though we 
S presented 
any fatal objection 
tried and trusted 


Any subscriptions sent to the Young India office 


will be acknowledged in these columns 


Appeal for Five Lakhs 


To 
The Citizens of India. 

It is but meet that there should be a national 
memorial to the revered memory of a patriotso brave, 
so great and so self-sacrificing as Lala Lajpatrai. We 
the undersigned have therefore taken it upon ourselves 
to make an appeal to the generous public for funds 
which we hope will meet with universal response. If 
we expect large donations from the rich, we know 
that Lalaji’s spirit would find the greatest solace from 
the coppers of the poor. We propose to announce 
later the exact manner in which the funds will be 
used, but we constitute ourselves as trustees for the 
funds with power to associate others with us in their 
administration. We may, however, generally state that 
we shall use them for the advancement of Lalaji’s 
many political activities to which he so nobly gave 
the best part of his life. We shall naturally bear in 
mind his great creation and the instrument of his 
operations — the Servants of the People Society. 

We have fixed the sum of Rs. 5,00,000 ( five lakhs ) 
as the minimum that a grateful country should give 
to Lalaji’s memory. Regard being had to the bad times 
through which we are passing, we have chosen the 
lowest sum consistently with Lalaji’s all-India greatness 
and the cause to which the monies are to be devoted. 


Subscriptions should be sent to Sjt. Ghanshyamdas 
Birla, 8 Royal Exchange Place, Calcutta, who has 
kindly consented to act as Secretary and Treasurer for 


the fund. 
M. A. ANSARI 
MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 
GHANSHYAMDAS BIRLA 


26th November, 1928 


Good if True 


Dr. Satyapal sent me on 22nd November, 
the following telegram: 
“Lala Lajpatrai’s death causes irreparable loss 


1928 


to Punjab. I offer my most humble and affection- 
ate salutations to the great departed leader at 
this deplorable and critical juncture. I on my 


‘behalf and of other friends who differed from 
Lalaji assure friends who were offended for differ- 
ing from Lalaji that we hereby sink all differences 
and resolve starting with a clean slate. We bear 
no ill will, we have no prejudice and we offer our 
hearty co-operation in all political movements started 
by Lalaji and we place ourselves unreservedly at 
the disposal of such friends. We offer hearty 
invitation to all these friends who have remained 
away from the Congress to join hands with us 
vigorously to pursue the campaign of Swarajya, for 
which Lalaji lived and died. Henceforth in sacred 
memory of Lalaji we resolve to present a united 
front, even ‘if it be possible by our complete 
surrender.” 

It reflects great credit upon its authors, if the 
sentiments expressed in the telegram are heartfelt, I 
am obliged to utter this note of warning because I 
have known so many such death bed repentances that 
one is never sure whether they are heartfelt or 
whether they are due to the impulse of the moment, 
or what is worse, outward pressure. The authors 
will never be able to bury the hatchet if inside their 
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hearts they feel that their opposition to Lalaji was 
justified and warranted by circumstances and dictated 
by no selfish consideration or other unworthy motives 
but by the purest patriotism. If such was the case 
there would be no cause for repentance. One can 
only be just to the memory of a dead man, one 
cannot wipe from one’s memory the wrong he might 
have really done. Repentance pre-supposes conviction 
of one’s own error. If then the authors feel that 
on the whole they wronged Lalaji in his lifetime or 
that the motive for their opposition was mixed then 
the repentance is genuine and should last. Subject to 
this reservation, I tender my _ congratulations to 
Dr. Satyapal and his companions on this patriotic 
message and hope that there would be a strong, 
sustained and united effort in the Punjab to carry on 
the mission bequeathed by Lalaji. In many respects 
it is possible for the Punjab to give the lead to the 
whole of India, if only the Punjab wills it, and if 
party feeling and communalism disappear in that land 
of five rivers. If the Punjab press, instead of indulging 
in vituperation and innuendos as a portion of it does, 
will but educate public opinion along right lines, I have 
no doubt that the rest of India will follow. Nothing 
can be a greater monument to the memory of Lalaji 
than that the Punjab should lead all India along the 
right path. 
M. K. G. 


‘A Blot on Bombay ’ 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Sjt. Nagindas Amulakhrai of Ghatkopar Sarvajanik 
Jivadaya Khata has sent to the President, Municipal 
Corporation the following reasoned letter on the 
question of milk supply to Bombay: 

“1, Newly calved buffaloes of the best breed 
giving utmost quantity of milk are brought to 
Bombay with their young ones and sold from Grant 
Road Station yard to supply daily want of the cattle 
owners who have to purchase them to replace those 
which go dry after one milking period (9 to 12 
months ) is over. The owner has to pay about 
Rs. 300 per head for a fresh buffalo while he 
receives only about Rs.60 per head for his dry 
one. are 

“From a letter addressed by the Municipal 
Commissioner of Bombay to the Corporation dated 
the 15th December, 1924, the following statement of 
facts is very important: 

“*The high price at which milk is being 
sold in Bombay at present and the increase in the 
price with which we are being threatened are entirely 
due to the faulty system of stabling animals in the 
heart of a big city. The main causes of this high 
price of milk are: 

(1) the costly feeding of animals, and 

(2) the heavy depreciation on the initial cost of 
the animals. 

nL XS ‘regards the first, the milch cattle in 
Bombay are fed on highly nitrogenous and expensive 
foods in order to maintain them in good milking 
condition, under the artificial condition in which they 

* ate kept. This kind of feeding would not be neces- 
sary if they were kept in more natural surroundings. 
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Further, forage has to be imported into the city, many 
miles away from where it is grown, and both the 
cost of transport and the cost of storing it in a place 
like Bombay, where storage expenses are very high, 
add to the cost of feeding. 


The second and more important reason is 
the heavy depreciation on the initial: cost of the 
animals. Under the present system, owing to 
various considerations, arising out of the unnatural 
conditions under which the animals are kept in the 
city, the cattle owner has no other option but to 
sell his animal to the butcher when it gets dry. 
The difference between the price he so receives, 
and the original price is very great, and this 
difference goes into the cost of the milk. 


This can be avoided, if animals are kept 
under more natural conditions and given a chance 
to bear calves again and live out their life. Of 
recent years the initial cost of the milch animals 
imported into Bombay has increased considerably, 
without a corresponding increase in the price 
fetched by the animals when they run dry. This 
is One more reason for the present high cost of 
milk and unless measures are taken to do away 
entirely with the present city stables, the dangers 
of a further increase in the cost of milk will 


cantinue to exist. 
iT a 3 


Apart from these local considerations, the 
premature slaughter of useful animals brought to 
Bombay results in a constant drain on one of the 
natural resources of this country. But for the 
existing system of town stabling, few valuable 
animals, if any, would find their way to the 
slaughter houses.’ 


“This pernicious system of keeping stables in 
the city further leads to the loss by death of 
thousands of valuable calves and young buffaloes 
which are left by the owners to starve in the open 
exposed to all the inclemencies of weather, as 
they would not feed them with any part of their 
mother’s milk and certainly not renta stall in order 
to accommodate them. 


“Doctor Harold Mann, D.Sc., Director of 
Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, in his report on 
milch cattle stables in Bombay in the year 1919 
stated as follows:— 

““The collection of animals housed together, 
the accumulation of dung even fora few hours, the 
smell which cannot be avoided when large numbers 
of animals are packed in a confined space in a thickly 
populated area, the collection of milk in large 
quantities in the dusty and possibly disease-infected 
air of towns, all these tend towards the lowering 
of the standard of milk produced, lead to the 
creation of a nuisance in the neighbourhood and 
may result in the possible dissemination of disease 
by means of the flies, which inevitably follow cattle 
stables.’ 


“I give below a statement showing the number 
of buffaloes slaughtered at the Bandra and Kurla 
Municipal Slaughter Houses along with the number 
of calves both of cows and buffaloes tortured to 
death in the city of Bombay and brought to Tardeo 
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flats for disposal from 1st April 1919 to 31st March 
1928: 

Newly born 
young calves tor- 


Yoar ending Buffaloes slaughtered at 


31st March Bandra Kurla Total tured to death 
1920 10,240 6,782 17,022 16,558 
1921 10,241 6,282 16,523 18,394 
1922 11,536 7,408 18,944 22,086 
1923 11,009 8,205 19,214 20,564 
1924 11,396 7,705 19,101 19,981 
1925 11,248 10,416 21,664 Sivas 
1926 11,420 8,442 19,862 18,271 
1927 10,912 8,754 19,666 20,097 
1928 10,800 9,722 20,522 19,270 


“It does not reflect any credit to the Bombay 
Municipality, representing the best intellect of the 
country, to import best breed of cattle from outside 
Bombay and to slaughter them at the rate of 
20,000 per year, although capable of bearing calves 
again and again for a long time and torturing to 
death all their calves—about 20,000 every year. Even 
in America and Europe no milch cattle that are 
likely to bear calves again are ever allowed to be 
slaughtered. 

“Mr. W. Smith, Imperial Dairy Expert, Bangalore, 
in the Dairy Journal of April, 1927, states: ‘ Fresh 
milk is 75% cheaper in London than in our capital 
cities which is a serious state of affairs when we 
consider the earning power and the consequent 
spending power of the workman in Bombay as 
compared with the earning power of his London 
confrere. ’ 

“Considered purely from an economic point of 
view the poor of Bombay of all religions and creeds 
suffer immensely for want of milk which is 
responsible for the increasing high infant mortality in 
Bombay. 


“Such constant drain on the cattle wealth of 
the country and the destruction of the dry cattle 
and their calves by Bombay has made cattle stock 
very scarce in the whole country and a buffalo 
which could be had for Rs. 60 in -1903 costs now 
Rs. 300 which state of affairs directly affects the 
milk supply of Bombay. 


“From the letter of the Municipal Commissioner 
No. H. 80/C dated the 10th August, 1928, it appears 
that Bombay used to consume about 23,000 gallons 
of milk per day in the year 1923, which may 
correctly be taken at 6,000 maunds per day in the 
year 1928 and the maximum rate of milk in the 
year 1903 was Rs. 5 per maund which in the 
year 1928 is Rs. 15 per maund. The daily loss 
accordingly for the year 1928 owing to the dearth 
of milk over the same quantity in 1903 is 
Rs. 60,000 per day amounting to Rs. 2 crores and 
19 lacs for the year. 


“The Superintendent of Markets in his letter 
No. M. 1140/C dated the 24th September, 1927, 
states that the maximum number of buffaloes 
slaughtered per day at Bandra is 33 yielding 16,500 
Ibs. of beef and at Kurla 18, yielding 10,800 Ibs., 
in all 27,300 lbs. of the value of Rs. 6,825 per 
day at four annas per Ib. (first class rate ). Taking 


the same ratio of dearness as that of milk the 
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loss per day in buffalo beef in the year 1928 over 
that in 1903 is Rs. 4,550, i.¢., Rs. 16 lacs and 
50 thousand for the whole year. This gives clear 
idea as to how much: Bombay will gain by-making 
arrangements for protection and how much it loses 
by the slaughter as at present. 


“Bombay Municipality does feel for the daily 
havoc and therefore does not issue licenses for over 
16,000 buffaloes in Bombay stables and has not 
allowed new stables to be buil‘ for many years but 
that is not an effective preventive for the slaughter 
nor the right means for the increase of cheap 
milk supply. Obviously the only way to get cheap 
milk in the city of Bombay is on one side to stop 
the slaughter of dry cattle and on the other side 
to breed them and to rear the young stock. Thus 
supply of milk can be added from two different 
directions and the cost of milk production very much 
cheapened without having to send them upcountry 
and purchase fresh ones every year. 


“It behoves the greatest city of India to make 
provision for its own regular milk herd of about 
36,000 animals in about 100 stables with about 
400 acres of fodder and pasture land at different 
places near Bombay for the milk supply. — 


“Bombay hy its conduct as at present has 
disgraced itself and has created a blot on its good 
name. All citizens feeling proud of Bombay as 
well as the Municipality should now immediately 
take active steps to efface the blot and to remove 
the stables from the heart of the city and to start 
Municipal cattle breeding and dairy farms near 
Bombay. The Municipality is further requested to 
encourage individual efforts by getting all convenience 
for them of transport of milk from suburbs to 
Bombay at convenient times and at nominal rates 
of season tickets with no luggage pass fares, and 
of carriage of all kinds of animal feeds and animals 
from and to the suburbs and for grazing and fodder 
growing land facilities in the suburbs within and 
without Municipal limits so that cattle owners may 
be induced to remove their stables from the heart 
of the city.” 


Bombay has been called Bombay the beautiful. If 
Bombay means merely Malabar Hill and Chowpati 
and beauty is to be referred only to the exterior, then 
Bombay is certainly beautiful. But if the heart of 
Bombay is penetrated, like most of our cities it is ugly 
both in appearance and reality. The indifference of city 
fathers to the milk supply of their city is truly criminal 
and the facts carefully compiled in the foregoing letter 
do constitute a ‘blot’ on Bombay the beautiful. But it 
seems to me to be useless merely to blame the 
members of the Municipality. They are after all what 
the voters make them. If Bombay is to have a cheap 
supply of pure milk the education of the voters should 
be undertaken on a wide scale. They should be taught 
never to vote for any candidate who does not pledge 
himself to secure a proper milk supply for the city 
in the quickest possible time. In the language of 
Blatchford milk should be treated like postage stamps. 
It should not be left to private enterprise but should 
be the first care of every Municipality. 
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Hand-spinning in Mysore 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


No state in India has so systematically encouraged 
hand-spinning as the State of Mysore. I have before 
mé a copy of the note prepared by Sjt. C. Ranganatha 
Rao Sahib, the Director of Industries in Mysore, for 
submission to the State Sub-Committee ‘constituted 
to consider the question of hand-spinning.’ I give the 
note below in full: 


"Ap attempt is being made at Badanval, a 
village seven miles south of Nanjangud, to test by 
intensive work the practicability of introducing 
hand-spinning as a subsidiary occupation to our 
agriculturists. Badanval and the villages round 
about are favourably situated for carrying out such 
a test. The raiyats here grow a local variety of 
cottun and a large majority of them are very poor. 
There is no subsidiary occupation worth the name 
and the agriculturist has plenty of spare time except 
when he is actually employed on field work. The 
spinning of yarn by hand had died out less than 
20 years ago and several old women well remem- 
bered the days when they were employed in 
spinning yarn in their girlhood. The spinning 
wheels were still stored up in their attics and the 
Occupation was only given up because there was 
no demand for the yarn. There were a. few 
Adikarnataka weavers plying their trade but they 
were using mill yarn. 

“Tt was decided to make an intensive experi- 
ment here. A scheme for the purpose was obtained 
from the Secretary of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association who not only lent an officer trained in 
this work, but also undertook to sell the finished 
goods. A working capital of Rs. 3,500 was sanction- 
ed for the purchase of raw cotton and giving 
advances to spinners, weavers, etc. A grant of 
Rs. 1,725 was sanctioned towards _out-right 
expenditure required to meet the charges on account 
of establishment and it was expected that in the 
initial stages the operations would involve a loss of 
Rs. 500 and separate provision was made for meeting 
this loss. The working capital was subsequently 
increased by Government to Rs. 10,000. 

“The special organiser sent by the All-India 
Spinners’ Association started work on Ist November 
1927. Sixty-two spinners, mostly Adikarnataka 
weavers, were willing to restart working their 
charkhas if raw cotton was advanced to them and 
an undertaking was given that the yarn made would 
be purchased. When they found that the special 
organiser actually meant business, spinning spread 
rapidly to the surrounding villages. The average 
output of yarn for the first three months was about 
500 lbs. and the number of charkhas had increased 
to 398 at the end of this period. The production 
during the succeeding three months was 740 lbs. and 
the number of charkhas rose to560. By the end 
of June 1928, the number of charkhas had risen to 
1,000. The total weight of yarn spun upto the 
end of August 1928 for the ten months since the 
commencement of operations in the centre was 7,744 

* lbs. and the price paid for this yarn is Rs. 6,711. 
After spinning had become fairly established, 
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advances of raw cotton were discontinued and the 
spinners were required to buy their own cotton. 
Advances of money were also discontinued in May 
1928. The cotton spun in the early months was 
very coarse, the count ranging from 6 to 8 and 
was purchased at the rate of four annas per ball 
of 13 tolas. The purchase by weight was also 
discontinued with a view to induce the spinners to 
spin higher counts and the purchase at present is 
effected mostly by length. The count of yarn spun 
at present varies from 10 to 13. 

“The average production of a spinner per 
month working during spare time is about 2 lbs. 
and her daily earnings varies from.? tol anna a 
day. Small as this amount would seem, there are 
1,000 spinners who find it worth while to earn this 
wage by putting three or four hours of work at 
the wheel daily. : 

“Along with the introduction of hand-spinning 
in the centre, arrangements were made with some 
of the looms at Badanval to weave the yarn into 
cloth. At first only towels could be made with the 
yarn. As finer yarn was produced, sheets, coatings 
and turban cloth was made. There are at present 
62 looms engaged in weaving the yarn produced at 
the centre. All varieties of goods are made. By- 
the end of June 1928, about 9,200 yards of Khadi 
weighing 3,083 Ibs. and valued at Rs. 3,741 had 
been made. The value of the production during 
the months of July and August 1928 amounted to 
Rs. 3,372 giving an average of Rs. 1,686 per 
month. 

“The total sales by the end of June amounted to 
Rs. 3,777 of which Rs. 714 was sold through the Stores 
Purchase Committee and the balance to the general 
public. The Stores Purchase Committee have since 
placed an order for about 15,000 yards of double 
thread’ coating cloth and 600 turbans with the 
centre and about half the production is absorbed 
by Government departments at present. 

“Careful statistics are maintained of the earnings 
of weavers. It is found on an average they weave 
about 62 yards of cloth a month and earn about 
Rs. 7 during the period. They work from two to 
three hours a day. 

“A balance sheet was struck at the end of 
June 1928. It was found that the working capital 
had suffered no diminution and it had on the other 
hand increased by Rs.152. The provision of 
Rs. 500 to meet any loss that might occur had 
proved unnecessary. 


“But the issues involved at present are of 
such vital importance that the gain or loss of a 
few rupees in the initial stages of this experiment 
is of no moment. If Rural Reconstruction is to 
be achieved in the future, work must be found for 
the people living in our villages, work such as they 
can do and such as can profitably employ their 
idle time, The Agricultural Commission recognise 
the urgent need for a subsidiary occupation for the 
Indian agriculturist but are vague in their recom- 
mendations as to what this occupation should be. 
They make no reference to hand-spipning presumably 
because the earnings in this occupation are so slight. 
But the irony of the situation is, the insignificant 
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income yielded by hand-spinning is large enough for 
a large proportion of our village folk to induce 
them to strive for it. There is no occupation that 
is so easily learned as hand-spinning and that 
interferes so little with the main avocations of 
life. In the absence of a more paying occupation it 
seems a folly to reject hand-spinning simply because 
in the eyes of the dwellers in towns the wages of 
the hand-spinner are so inconsiderable. Hand- 
spinning should not be encouraged and cannot be 
established wherever a more profitable subsidiary 
occupation can be started. But in centres where 
no other alternative occupation is available, hand- 
spinning should be given a chance. The experience 
in working the charkhas for ten months at Badanval 
has shown that with larger wheels and with cotton 
of longer staple, finer yarn can be spun. Improved 
charkhas are being introduced and the new variety 
of cotton introduced by our Agricultural Department 
will be sown at Badanval during the ensuing season. 
One of the greatest obstacles in spinning finer 
counts on the spinning wheel is the fact of the 
cotton not having been suitably carded before 
the slivers are made. This will soon be remedied 
as a suitable carding machine is being made at the 
Government Weaving Factory. After these improve- 
ments are introduced there is every prospect of the 
spinner making yarn of 25 to 30 counts and the 
industry being thoroughly established.” 

After the note was read, the Sub-Committee 

resolved: 

“1. that the work now carried on at Badanval 
should be continued on the lines indicated in the 
note. 

“2, that a copy of the note may be sent to 
the Deputy Commissioners, with a request to select 
suitable centres in their district where work on 
similar lines may be organised. 

“The Sub-Committee was of opinion that the 
District Economic Superintendents should be asked 
to visit Badanval and be made responsible for 
organising similar work in one centre in each 
district, the services of Spinning Demonstrators 
trained at Badanval being utilised for such work.’ 
I congratulate the Director and the Sub-Committee 

on the thoroughness with which they are handling 
this very important national supplementary cottage 
industry. Naturally the Director is cautious in his 
note. Equally naturally every step taken in organising 
hand-spinning is being taken with deliberation and due 
thought. The result is that even from the very 
commencement the Department has been able to 
avoid loss on capital. The Department did not disdain 
to profit by the labours of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association or to accept the technical assistance offered 
by it. It is quite clear from the report that the 
field to be covered by the wheel is vast enough to 
engage the attention of many workers in the field. I 
hope that the experiments that are being carried on to 
perfect a villace carding machine will succeed. The 
machine to be of value will have to be such asto be 
capable of being worked by the villagers. My own humble 
opinion is that it is not possible to improve upon the 
carding-bow now jin use in our villages. The Technical 
Department of the All-India Spinners’ Association 
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tried to introduce small changes in the original bow, 
but the foundation seems to be incapable of alteration, 
if we bear in mind the purpose for which the bow is 
intended. What is more, if the cotton to be carded is 
good, well-picked and well-cleaned, carding with the 
bow becomes an incredibly easy, simple and quick 
process and capable of being undertaken by even 
delicately built men and women. And my own 
experience is that no more than five minutes 
need be given to carding and sliver-making for 
an hour’s spinning of thirty counts. Half a tola of 
thirty counts gives 320 yards, fine averige speed for a 
good spinner. To card half a tola of cotton will not 
require more than five minutes for a tolerably good 
carder. And if the thousand spinners whom the 
Director mentions could be coaxed to learn carding, 
they could prepare their own slivers and add a little 
more to their earning per hour, because it will be 
possible to give spinners who are their own carders a 
little more wage than to those who spin with slivers 
prepared for them. 

Whilst tendering my congratulations to the Mysore 
State upon its zeal on behalf of the poorest raiyats, I 
venture to remind the well-to-do citizens of Mysore 
and also the officials that Khadi will not find an abiding 
place in the homes of the people of Mysore unless 
these two classes adopt Khadi for their own wear. 
They now know that it is possible to get as fine Khadi 
as they wish to possess. Let them not confuse the 
minds of the unsophisticated villagers by leading them 
to think that the so-called higher classes are not pre- 
pared to practise what they preach. Let them remember 
the words of the Bhagavad Gita: 

‘The simple folk imitate the action ( not the speech ) 
of excellent men.’ 


More Condolences Overseas 

The following cablegrams have been received from 
the Kathiawad Arya Mandal and the Saurashtra Hindu 
Association, Durban, and the Indian Union, Glasgow 
University respectively: 

“Kathiawad Arya Mandal (Durban) deeply 
regrets loss of Nationalist leader Lalaji and joins 
in profound sorrow sustained by India.’’ 

“Saurashtra Hindu Association (Durban ) 
deeply regrets irreparable loss of Lalaji. Kindly 
convey our deep sympathies to family.” 

“Glasgow Indian community assembled to pay 
homage and mourn in common with Indians world 
over our irreparable loss in death of Lala Lajpatrai 
one of India’s greatest and most patriotic sons.” 


M. K. G. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XXXIV 


Navajivan and Young India 

Thus whilst this movement for the preservation of 
non-violence was making steady though ever slow 
progress on the one hand, Government’s policy of 
lawless repression was in full career on the other and 
was manifesting itself in the Punjab in its nakedness. 
Leaders were put under arrest, martial law, which in 
other words meant no law, was proclaimed, special 
tribunals were set up. These tribunals were not courts 
of justice, but only instruments for carrying out the 
arbitary will of an autocrat. Sentences were passed 
unwarranted by evidence and in flagrant violation of 
justice. In Amritsar innocent men and women were 
made to crawl like worms on their bellies. Before 
this procedure the Jailianwalla Bagh tragedy paled 
into insignificance in my eyes, though it was this 
massacre principally that attracted the attention of the 
people of India and of the world. 

I was pressed to proceed to the Punjab immediately 
in disregard of consequences. I wrote and also 
telegraphed to the Viceroy asking for permission to 
go there, but in vain. If I proceeded without the 
necessary permission I would. not be allowed to 
cross the boundary of the Punjab and be left to find 
what satisfaction I could from civil disobedience. The 
question what to do therefore resolved itself for me 
into a serious dilemma. As things stood, to break 
the order against'my entry into the Punjab, could, it 
seemed to me, hardly be classed as civil disobedience, 
for Idid not see around me the kind of peaceful 
atmosphere that I wanted, and the unbridled repression 
in the Punjab had further served to aggravate and 
deepen the feelings of resentment. For me, therefore, 
to offer civil disobedience at such a time would 
have been like fanning the flame. I therefore 
decided not to proceed to the Punjab in spite of the 
suggestion of friends. It was a bitter pill for me to 
swallow. Tales of rank injustice and oppression came 
daily pouring in from the Punjab, but all I could do 
was to sit helplessly by and gnash my teeth. 

Just- then Mr. Horniman, in whose hands the 
Bombay Chronicle had become a formidable force, 
was suddenly spirited away by the authorities. This 
act of the Government seemed to me to be surrounded 
by a foulness which still stinks in my nostrils, I 
know that Mr. Horniman never desired lawlessness. 
He had not liked my breaking the prohibitory order 


’ Messrs. Sobani 


of the Punjab Government without the permission of 
the Satyagraha Committee and had fully endorsed the 
decision to suspend civil disobedience. I had even 
received from him a letter advising suspension before 
I had announced my decision to that effect. Only owing 
to the distance between Bombay and Ahmedabad I got 
the letter after the announcement. His sudden deportation 
therefore caused me as much pain as surprise, 

As a result of these developments I was asked by 
the directors of the Bombay Chronicle to take up 
the responsibility of conducting that paper. Mr. Brelyi 
was there on the staff already, so not much remained 
to be done by me, but as usual with my natpre the 
responsibility became an additional tax on me, 

But the Government came as it were to my rescue, 
for by its action the publication of the Chronicle had 
to be suspended. 

The friends who were directing the management 
of the Chromticle, viz., Messrs. Omar Sobani and 
Shankarlal Banker were at this time controlling Young 
India also. They suggested that in view of the 
suppression of the Chronicle I should now take up the 
editorship of Young India, and further that in order 
to fill the gap left by the former, Young India should 
be converted from a weekly into a bi-weekly organ. 
This was what I felt also. I was anxious to expound 
the inner meaning of Satyagraha to the public and also 
hoped that through this effort I should at least be 
able to do justice to the Punjab situation. For behind 
all I wrote, there was potential Satyagraha and 
the Government knew as much. I therefore readily 
accepted the suggestion made by these friends. 


But how could the general public be trained in 
Satyagraha through the medium of English ? My princi- 
pal field of work lay in Gujarat. Sjt. Indulal Yajnik 
was at that time associated with the group of 
and Banker. He was conducting the 
Gujarati monthly Navajivan which had the financial 
backing of these friends. They placed the monthly at 
my disposal and further Sjt. Indulal offered to work 
on it. This monthly was converted into a weekly. 

In the meantime the Chronicle was resuscitated. 
Young India was therefore restored to its original - 
weekly form. To publish the two weeklies from two 
different places would have been very inconvenient 
to me and would have involved more expenditure. 
And as Navajiyan was already being published from 
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Ahmedabad Young India too at my suggestion was 
removed there. 

There were other reasons besides for this change. 
I had already learnt from my experience with 
Indian Opinion that such journals needed a press 
of their own. Moreovef the préss laws in force 
in India at that time were such fhat if I wanted to 
express my views untrammelled, the existing printing 
presses which were naturally run for business would 
hesitate to publish them. The need for setting up a press 
of our own, therefore, became all the more imperative, 
and since this could be conveniently done only at 
Ahmedabad, Young India too had to be taken there. 

Through these journals I now commenced the work 
of educating the reading public in Satyagraha to the 
best of my ability. Both of them had reached a very 
wide circulation which at one time rose to the neigh- 
bourhood of forty thousand ineach case. But while the 
circulation of Navajivan went up ata _ bound that 
of Young India increased only by slow degrees. After 
my incarceration the circulation of both these journals 
fell to a low ebb and today stands below eight thousand. 

From the very start I set my face against taking 
advertisements in these journals. I do not think that 
they have lost anything thereby. On the contrary it 
is my belief that it has in no small measure helped 
them to maintain their independence. 

Incidentally these journals helped me also to some 
extent to remain at peace with myself, for whilst 
immediate resort to civil disobedience was out of the 
question, they enabled me freely to ventilate my views 
and to put heart into the people. Thus in my opinion 
both the journals rendered yeoman’s service to the 
people, in this hour of trial, and did their humble bit 
towards lightening the tyranny of the martial law. 

(Translated from Navajivan by P.) 
Notes 
The Lion of the Punjab 

It is difficult to express my feelings of Lala 
Lajpatrai, after reading the eulogies in the English 
and vernacular papers. He is not dead. His spirit, 
_his message is with the nation. 

The British Lion and the Lion of India came to 
gtips more than once. “Incorrigible’ as Mr. Gandhi 
says he was. His desire to see the ‘yoke’ eased 
or removed was so intense, that words poured 
Out regardless of any consequences to himself. He 
was fearless, if scme times not quite just in his 
denunciations of the foreign rule. In the Legislative 
Assembly last February, his voice vibrant with the 
deep indignation and emotion he felt he told us what 
he thought in unmistakable terms. He did everything 
with intensity, burnt himself out so to speak with the 
fire and zeal for freedom for his country. He seemed 
to leave himself no time for personal ease or rest. 
In Lahore when I met him in March 1927, in the 
house of a friend, he sat very silently in a chair ina 
deep despondency and melancholy as an Aura and 
when he spoke his voice was gentle and weary and 
he sighed. The words he then spoke for me alone 
and I will keep them sacred. It was just a gentle 
message from an Indian to an Englishwoman. 

May I venture to give a message to India? Revere 
this great.son and in token of his memory make up 
communal differences. 


Do not criticise and handicap national leaders, 
cherish and help them while they are in your midst. 
The orations and elegies after they pass on will not 
be necessary. India, make up communal differences. 
The Great God is the Father of all. In universal love 
may East and West find a solution to the unrest and 
trouble. Only by love can we vanqqish the differences 
now existing. 

In memory of the Lion who can roar no more 
may I entreat you to live in brotherly love? Muslims, 
Hindus and Christians all followers of the Great 
Masters who have trodden this earth. 

Indians, countrymen of the great soul Lalaji, lend 
me your ears. Let his memorial be: 

Peace and good-will to all men irrespective of 
colour and creed. His soul rest in peace. 

Emma Harker 


‘Her Eyes as Our Eyes’ 

[Mr.N. M. Bell is the joint Editor of a_ tiny 
monthly called the International Sunbeam published 
at 2 shillings per annum at 59, Mary’s Road, Christchurch. 
He has favoured me with acopy of his monthly which 
contains the following interesting article. M. K. G.] 

India sees life through different windows than 
we do; but her eyes are as our eyes, and she has 
the same desires as we have. 

Total world disarmament, the only material safeguard 
of peace, should be the outward and visible sign of that 
inward mental disarmament on which alone outward 
peace can rest secure. So long, however, as one people 
is actually subjecting another to itself by superior 
military might, even the very first step towards this 
inward mental disarmament has not been taken. 

What has this got to do with India? Everything. 

When the Russian delegates made their historic 
proposals for total world disarmament before the Special 
Disarmament Committee of the League of Nations, 
what really prevented Great Britain from agreeing? 
India. In India are some 70,000 British troops and 
some 1,40,000 native levies, costing some £ 70,000,000 
a year keeping some 350,000,000 Indians subject to 
British rule. When the Egyptians make their periodic 
attempt to secure peaceably the independence of their 
country from British domination, what prevents Britain 
from granting their request? India. The Suez Canal is 
the main route to India. 

Disarmament would mean to Great Britain the loss 
of the ‘brightest jewel’ in the British imperial crown, 
and the end of her empire generally as distinct from 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, the bonds of 
which are racial and sentimental], and not military. It 
is a disagreeble saying, but true, that empires rest on 
armaments. ; 

Of all the books I have recently read on India, 
none have impressed me so much as Fielding-Hall’s 
The Passing of Empire. Were we have a District 
officer giving the result of his twenty years’ experience 
in Burma. And what is the conclusion of the whole 
matter according to him? India must govern herself, 

The (old Village Communes must be re-established, 
with their Council of Elders and a Headman, not as 
now the agent of the Government, but the offisial 
representative of the village. Then District Councils 
must be formed out of the Village Councils and 
Provincial out of District; 
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ii The Indian who has entered the Civil Service is 
really in an impossible position: ” the English will not 
meet him as a_ social equal; he is separate from his 
own people. The present land laws are bad; the whole 

Court procedure wrong from top to bottom;” “the 
perspective of the Indian penal code is wrong:” and 
all because it is based on English law and “the 
records of Our courts in England is the most brutal and 
bloody in history.” “ Humanity and justice,” he cries, 

are the only studies that I care for. Law is mainly 
a denial of both.” 

India should govern herself. But here is the crux 
of the whole matter. The “ British mercantile and 
other interests would refuse to give Indians any 
appreciable control of their own affairs.” 


Pandit Gopabandhu Das 
(By C. F. Andrews) 

It was at the Bihar Students’ Conference that I 
first met Pandit Gopabandhu Das, many years ago. 
He had come over with the students from Orissa and 
had raised at once the whole Conference by his 
Presence. It was at the very height of the non-co- 
Operation movement; and we were on the tiptoe of 
expectation, eagerly awaiting great events. Even now I 
can remember, how I was invited personally within a 
mosque, along with Hindus and Parsis, during the 
Conference, and how the leader of the Musalman 
community asked me to speak within the mosque itself 
on Hindu Muslim unity. Gopabandhu was there and 
spoke also, clad in spotless Khadi. It was a deeply 
heart-stirring occasion and full of religious enthusiasm. 
At the Conference itself, we’ accepted whole-heartedly 
national education; and the meetings reached a level of 
Spiritual fervour that I have rarely seen equalled at 
such assemblies. Gopabandhu Das was the soul of 
the whole gathering of students, and I could see 
how their hearts went out in affection to him. 

My thoughts go on to Shantiniketan where he came 
to see me later about the state of things in Orissa. 
He looked so ill, on his arrival, that I tried to get 
him to bed at once; but he could not be persuaded to 
go. Yet after a little while the fever, which had been 
on him all the while, began to be outwardly visible 
and his forehead and hands were burning. His temper- 
ature was very high indeed and he remained with me 
recovering. It was on such occasions of illness, which 
became more and more frequent with him at the last, 
that I got to know him intimately and to love him as 
my own brother and friend. He would never give way 
to illness, but would battle through it. His courage 
and endurance were indescribable. Yet the cost to his 


poor human body was very great, and he must have 
taken heavy toll of his reserve of-physical strength. 


’ In Puri, I lived with him ‘night and day as_ his 
own dear friend and guest. It gave him the greatest 
delight to attend to my needs, and his care was 
boundless. We had to go to the flooded area starting 
out along the river which runs not far from Puri 
towards the Chilka Lake. Everything was against us. 
It was impossible to obtain a launch, and so we had 
to go in a country boat, the rain was incessant, and 
we had no shelter. It was even a very serious question 
to decide whether we should start, or whether we 
should wait for the weather to clear. Gopabandhu 
left the decision to me; and when I mentioned that 
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the flooded villages needed us all the more on account 
of the continuance of the rain, his joy was visible 
at once. He had been inwardly afraid that I might 
have postponed departure, but had made no sign of 
his own wish in the matter. 

That night was amemorable one for me. Darkness 
had already come on, long before we had reached our 
destination, and the night was so black that the 
boatman refused to go any further. We were nearly 
capsized again and again while trying to make for 
the bank in the pitch dark night. At last we 
reached the shore and passed the night in a shed. 
After a time, some villagers came with a lantern and 
some dry garments. We passed a restless night and 
went on again the next day- The pitiless rain came 
down again as we went in a dug-out from one island 
village to another. Gopabandhu’s endurance was quite 
inexhaustible. His pity for the villagers was a 
beautiful thing to witness. It kept him up by its very 
intensity. It would be possible to tell many stories 
about those wonderful days. Here I would only record 
his burning pity. The little children, the poor women, 
the dumb cattle, all continually won his sympathy and 
love. He seemed never to be able to leave them. 

It was at that time that I understood best how his 
heart and soul were with the villagers. His duties in 
connection with the Samaj press might keep him in 
the towns, either at Puri or at Cuttack, but his whole 
heart was in the villages and with the village people. 
He lived like them; he dressed like them in every 
respect, he kept his life absolutely untouched by 
luxury like their lives; he had also their own faith in 
God, at once simple and_ profound. When I 
came back to Orissa later, I found him living in 
Cuttack under conditions of hardships and endurance 
even more severe than those at Puri. His one great 
sorrow was that his room was so small that he could 
not accommodate me as well. Even though I told him 
that he need not mind any inconvenience from my 
side he could not bear to think of it and arranged for 
me at the house of Pandit Gopabadhu Chowdhri, his 
friend, instead. Every day, however, I used to go 
across and stay with him, and he used to come over 
and stay with me. Our love for each other made it 
impossible to stay apart very long. 

In character, he was one of the most loveable and 
simple men I have ever known. WHe had absolutely 
no thought of self when he was helping or serving 
others. There were no limits to the sacrifice he was 
ready to make. His whole spiritual strength quite 
evidently and plainly proceeded from his supreme 
devotion to God. Every morning and evening he kept 
his worship intact and said his prayers without a 
break, whatever was happening. He had the purity of 
heart of a true Brahman; indeed he gave me a living 
picture of what a Brahman really was. 

His love for me was so deep, that it would move 
me to my own heart’s depth, and_ his letters to me 
when I was absent from him would breathe just the 
same affection. When I had read in the newspaper 
the news that he had passed away, it seemed very 
difficult at first to comprehend it. The land of Orissa 
has suffered from many sorrows; but one of the 
hardest blows of all has been to endure this death 
of Gopabandhu Das so soon after the death of his 
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own brother. He had a duty left by his brother to 
take care of his brother’s children. Now his own 
friends and relatives will take that charge upon them- 
selves in memory of him who so devotedly gave his 
own life for his fellowmen. 


Young India 


Its Gory Career 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The certificate granted by the Punjab Government 
to the police seems to have emboldened the Lucknow 
police to outdo the Punjab police in the free use of 
the baton and the spear. The Lucknow police seem 
according to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to have even 
used brickbats in order to disperse an utterly innocent 
trowd. Gianted that the processionists were defying 
otders supposed to be legal, the police, I hold, were 
not justified in charging the processionists unless injury 
on the pdrt of the latter to person or property was 
imniinent. I rely implicitly on Pandit Jawaharlal’s 
narrative. According to it the crowd was orderly and 
well behaved. It ‘was not out to do any harm to 
anybody. Its motive was known to be a peaceful 
demonsttation against the entry into Lucknow of a 
Commission that has been imposed upon the people 
against their will. The exercise by the police of punitive 
powers in stich circumstances was arbitrary, uncalled 
for and brutal. The behaviour of the crowd in the face 
of this provocation and in the face of a cowardly assault 
upon their chosen leader Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
his companions was amazingly exemplary. Their self- 
festraiht was as great as their leaders’. I claim that 


no crowd outside India would have retained the 
calmness that the Lucknow crowd did. 


But this calmtiess is probably mistaken for 
C€owdrdice by the brave Commissioners who under the 
protectihg wing of anh armed police seem to be bent 
upon Continuing their blood-red progress. Innocent 
blood wis spilt in the Punjab and severer injuries seem 
to have been inflicted by the police in Lucknow on 
nt eqtially innocent crowd. Two men are said to have 
been so badly injured as to be in danger of losing their 
lives. Difficult as the conduct of the English 
Commissioners is to understand, that of their 
subordinate Indian colleagues is still more difficult to 
tinderstand. They do not seem to perceive the widening 
gulf between them and the people whom they are 
Supposed to represent and whom (some of them flower 
of the nation) they are content to see trampled under 
horses’ hoofs, charged with batons and driven with 
spearheads like cattle for the heinous offence of daring 
to demonstrate against this unwelcome Commission. 

Well did the enraged father and patriot Pandit 
Motilal Nehru give a warning to the Government, that 
“if a violent disturbance takes place in this city or 
any other part of the country, the responsibility for 
that would fall upon such officials as misbehaved 
themselves for the last three days at. Lucknow.” My 
fear is that the Government do not mind, if they 
would not actually welcome, such a disturbance. If a 
disturbance takes place, they will have another oppor- 
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and of terrorising a docile people into abject sub- 
mission to their imperious will. 

For if the Government do not desire an outbreak 
of violence on the part of the people and if the Com- 
mission will persist in their peregrinations, they should 
notify to the latter that they should instead of going 
from place to place summon witnesses to a central 
place and finish their work. But such wisdom and 
consideration for popular will are hardly to be expected 
of the Government. 

The duty before the people is clear, to continue 
their non-violence in the face of the gravest provocation. 
Then one may safely regard these great demonstrations 
as so many lessons in non-violence preparatory to the 
final struggle in which people will willingly and valiantly 
lay down their lives without the slightest retaliation. 
That day is fast coming, faster than most of us- imagine. 
So far as- I can see, sacrifice of precious lives will have 
to be made before we come to our own, whether if a 
struggle wholly nonviolent or predominantly violent. I 
am hoping and praying that non-violence will be 
maintained even up to the last heat, 


A Good Beginning 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Subscriptions for the Lalaji Memorial have begun 
well with Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla heading the list with 
Rs. 15,000 at Wardha. The fact that a_ strong pro- 
vincial committee has been formed in the Punjab and 
had at the time (1st instant) of writing this already 
had Rs. 25,000 on their list also augurs well. I wish. 
all the provinces will follow suit and fix their own 
minimum and set about collecting that sum. Whilst 
I suggested a method of finding one’s quota on the 
basis of population, it was obviously not intended to ~ 
apply to those provinces, districts or cities which could 
bear a far larger proportion. It would be ridiculous 
for instance for Bombay to fling at the treasurer of 
the fund its quota on the basis of population. Its 
quota can only be fixed according to its world-wide name 
and fame. Unfortunately we have in our country 
terrible contrasts. There are the submerged not tenth 
but fifth who are living in semi-starvation and who 
can therefore give nothing. Their burden has to be 


shouldered by the cities and the other prosperous 
areas. 


The rapidity with which the subscriptions for the 
memorial are collected will be a measure of people’s 
earnestness about preserving the memory of the I.ion 
of the Punjab whose roar we shall hear no more. 
But let us remember that even twice the amount asked 
by the distinguished signatories to the appeal will not 
meet the requirements of the present day. Evidence 
is daily gathering round us that if we are to vindicate 
national honour which was stabbed when Lalaji was 
so brutally assaulted, we have to devise some means 
of hastening the advent of Swaraj. One such means 
and the mildest is to finish the work that Lalaji was 
doing. He had undertaken to popularise the. Nebru 
report. Surely an effort in this direction is worth 
making and is quite feasible. To secure unanimity of 
approval for the report is but a step in the national 
march. By itself it will not give even dominion 
status. But we shall surely need unanimity about some 
demand of ours before we devise common action to 
enforce the demand. 
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In my humble opinion any discussion on the 
Tespective merits of dominion status and unadulterated 
independence is irrelevant to our present purpose. 
Everybody seems to agree that if we get dominion status, 
it would be a long step in the direction we want to go. 
But the independence group seem to argue that it is 
certain that we are never going to get dominion status 
and that since dominion status is not our final goal, 
why waste national energy on a fruitless errand and 
why not Straightway work for independence pure 
and simple? There would be considerable force in the 
argument if the attainment of dominion status Was an 
impossibility and if unanimity on independence was 
possible. As it is, if we can take action for indepen- 
dence with a fair chance of success, the same action plus 
unanimity which the Nehru report has made possible 
on the issue of dominion status should surely make 
its attainment more possible than that of independence. 
All therefore I plead for is not cessation of independence 
propaganda on the part of those who are enamoured 
of the enchanting formula but whole-hearted support 
for dominion status even as a stage in their progress. 
I claim that the two are in no way incompatible 
provided of course dominion status for India does not 
mean something quite different from what it means for 
South Africa or Canada. Memory of Lalaji and reason 
then demand consolidation of public opinion on the Nehru 
report, and that now. For let it be borne in mind 
that that report is not a permanent or final document. 
It is a compromise the best attainable which representa- 
tives of most parties have endorsed. If public Opinion 
cannot be now focussed upon it, all the effort spent 
upon it will be reduced to nought and the great docu- 
ment will be out of date and out of place. Its value 
depends purely upon its immediate acceptance by all 
the great national organisations. 

How to meet base Innuendoes 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

““What should a public worker holding a 
responsible position in public life do if he is 
subjected to dishonest and, malicious innuendoes 
or is falsely accused of misappropriation of public 
funds? Should he bring an action for libel against 
his calumniator ina law-court? Will it not be his 
duty as a responsible public worker to do so, and 
is it not likely that if he fails to do so some 
unwary people would be deceived? And if one may 
in no circumstance bring an action in a law 
court is there not a real danger that unscrupulous 
persons might take shelter behind a brazen silence 
and defy public scrutiny into their malptactices 
while pretending to follow your advice? Again if 
recourse to law courts must be ruled out altogether 
does it not follow that some other remedy agaitist 
the evil of unrestrained libel should be found ?”’ 
These are some of the questions arising out of 

the case of a prominent public worker that I have 
been called upon to answer. My reply is that slander 
and misrepresentation have always been the lot of 
public men. The way to overcome the opponent is 
by nom-resistance and that is the remedy needed in 
the present case. Nor is a successful action in the 
law court by any means a conclusive proof of a man’s 
‘innocence, for do we not meet every day instances of 
scoundrels who use the certificates of law courts as a 
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cloak to hide their sins and to continue with impunity 
their practices? Again can any penalty that a law 
court may inflict stop the poison of evil tongues from 
Spreading? Would not what was said openly before 
be now, for fear of penalty, propagated secretly and 
in whispers and thus be rendered all the more 
insidious ? My advice, therefore, generally speaking, 
is that one should take no notice of baseless and 
malicious imputations, but pity the calumniator and 
always hope and pray for his ultimate conversion. 
As for the public it can always take care of itself 
against dishonest servants. Corruption will be out 
One day however much one may try to conceal it, 
and the public can, as it is its right and duty, in 
every case of justifiable suspicion, call its servants to 
Strict account, dismiss them, sue them in a law courtt, 
Or appoint an arbitrator or inspector to scrutinise their 
conduct, as it likes. Therefore instead of suing one’s 
calumniator in a law court for false allegations of corrup- 
tion, the best and the only right course would be for 
the public to prevent actual corruption from taking 
place by maintaining a sleepless vigilance and for the 
Servant to keep the public on the qui vive. 

If this course is found to be insufficient and some 
further action is felt to be necessary, the author of a 
lible can be called upon to bring his charge before a 
panchayat. The aggrieved party can offer at the same 
time to appear before it to vindicate its position. Of 
course this remedy would be useless when the 
calumniator is an altogether unscrupulous person. For 
he will never agree to appear before the panchayat. 
But where allegations are made by respectable persons 
offering to produce evidence in support, reference to a 
banchayat would be found to be most useful. 

“But what about the villain who fakes a silent 
hauteur to mask his villainy?’ one may ask. 
My reply is that if the people are vigilant and 
wide awake such a person will not be able to 
maintain his mask for long, while, if on the other 
hand they allow their vigilance to go to sleep not all 
the law courts in the world will be able to prevent 
the practice of villainy. For we daily see how law 
is unable to touch gentlemen rascals dressed in spotless 
white, and going about in motor cars. The fact is, 
as Carlyle has observed, that the fool and the scoundrel 
go always hand in hand. Where there is one the 
other is bound to be. But a true and just man need 
not worry on that account. Let him remember and 
ponder over what Dadu has sung ; 


“My reviler is like a respected and 
dear brother unto me. 
He labours for my good for nothing, 
And helps to purge me of my countless sing 
And comes to my aid without 
expectation of reward. 
He loses his own soul but that of 
others he saves; 
He is my dear friend — my saviour} 
Oh Ramdev, pray to God for his 
long life — may he live for ever. 
My reviler is my greatest benefactor, says Dadu, 
For he brings home to me my littleness.” 
It is enough if one is true to one’s own self: ene 
can then safely let the ‘turbid streams of rumour 
flow’. (Translated from Navajivan by P. ) 
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Religious Education 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


4 student of the Gujarat Vidyapith writes : 

“What concrete form ought religious instruction 
to take in the Vidyapith? ” 

To me religion means truth and ahimsa or rather 
truth alone, because truth includes ahimsa, ahimsa 
being the necessary and indispensable means for its 
discovery. Therefore anything that promotes the 
practice of these virtues is a means for imparting 
religious education and the best way to do this, in my 
opinion, is for the teachers rigorously to practise these 
virtues in their own person. Their very association 
with the boys, whether on the playground or in the 
class room, will then give the pupils a fine training in 
these fundamental virtues. 


So much for instruction in the universal essentials 
of religion. A curriculum of religious instruction should 
include a study of the tenets of faiths other than one’s 
own. For this purpose the students should be trained 
to cultivate the habit of understanding and appreciating 
the doctrines of various great religions of the world 
in a spirit of reverence and broad-minded tolerance. 
This if properly done would help to give them a 
spiritual assurance and a better appreciation of their 
own religion. There is one rule, however, which 
should always be kept in mind while studying all great 
religions and that is that one should study them only 
through the writings of known votaries of the respec- 
tive religions. For instance, if one wants to study 
the Bhagavata one should do so not through a trans- 
lation of it made by a hostile critic but one prepared 
by a lover of the Bhagavata. Similarly to study the 
Bible one should study it through the commentaries 
of devoted Christians. This study of other religions 
besides one’s own will give one a grasp of the rock- 
bottom unity of all religions and afford a glimpse also 
of that universal and absolute truth which lies beyond 
the ‘dust of creeds and faiths.’ 


Let no one even for a moment entertain the fear 
that a reverent study of other religions is likely to 
weaken or shake one’s faith in one’s own. The Hindu 
system of philosophy regards all religions as containing 
the elements of truth in them and enjoins an attitude 
of respect and reverence towards them all. This of 


‘Fault of Man’ 


‘“'T know it is very easy of us to give advice; 
but only those who live amongst the nuisance can 
realise how destructive monkeys are, and as one 
who has suffered some small loss at their small, 
mischievous hands I can sympathise. 


“And yet.is it the fault of man or monkeys— 
this impasse? Why do monkeys come into the 
cities, near the dwelling places of men, risking, 
poor wretches, their lives, and the lives of their 
dearly loved babies for food? 


“Said an official to me just recently at Mt. Abu: 
‘The monkeys are too dreadful a nuisance, and yet 
we are not allowed to shoot them. They get worse 
and worse every year, I wonder why.’ 


“And yet the reason is obvious. From every 
jungle tree, Jamboo, Karenda and Bod, we see 
man, with perfect disregard for everything but his 
own selfish purposes, stripping the trees of their 
fruit to the last berry. 


“The Bhils of Abu take down hundreds and 
hundreds of baskets, one sees them rotting at Abu 
Road. 


“The sahibs’ butlers have learnt to make 
Karenda jam; it costs only the sugar and. the 
picking. 

““Man encroaches ruthlessly on the rights of 
animals and birds, but punishes with severity any 
encroachment by hem on his supreme rights. 

“Do the gods treat men thus? I see in the 
misery that presses on man not the arrogance of 
the rich and mighty to them retribution in kind, 
for there is no greater coward than your real 
bully, but the awful reckoning due to this continual 
encroachment on the privileges of bird and animal. 


“Tt is nature’s retribution: a retribution that 
has already come to the sailors on ships who shot 
the ‘Stormy Petrel’ whose appearance warned them 
of storms, shot them to extinction. Men destroyed 
birds in thousands and saw their dear ones in the 
grip of the malarial mosquito whose larvae are now 
too many for man’s scope.”’ 


Thus writes a fair correspondent who is a lover of 


bird and beast. Unfortunately for me she adds to my 
difficulty, does not solve it. Knowing the wrong done 
by my kind, am I to give up agriculture and seek the 
cave, or am I to prevent the monkeys’ encroachment ? 
The natural consequence of her reasoning which I do 
not deny is that the monkeys should have full play 
of my garden, in other words I should grow for them 
what my fellowman has robbed them of!!! 


M. K. G, 


course, presupposes regard for one’s own religion. 
Study and appreciation of other religions need not 
cause a weakening of that regard; it should mean 
extension of that regard to other religions. 


In this respect religion stands on the same footing 
as culture. Just as preservation of one’s own culture 
does not mean contempt for that of others, but requires 
assimilation of the best that there may be in all the 
other cultures, even so should be the case with religion. 
Our present fears and apprehensions are a result of 
the poisonous atmosphere that has been generated in 
the country, the atmosphere of mutual hatred, _ ill-will 
and distrust. We are constantly labouring under a 
nightmare of fear lest some one should stealthily under- 
mine our faith or the faith of those who are dear and 
near to us. But this unnatural state will cease when 
we have learnt to cultivate respect and 
towards other religions and their votaries. 


( Translated from Navajivan by P,) 


A Correction 


I regret that an inaccuracy came unawares into 
my first article on Miss Mayo’s book about India. I 
had been informed by an authority, on whom I 
implicitly relied, that Miss Mayo had been ‘employed’ 
to write a book for propaganda purposes just after 
the War. I find now that the word ‘employed’, which 
implied some monetary payment, was inaccurate and 
I wish to withdraw it with an apology. 


C. F. Andrews 
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he Bardoli Inquiry 
Third Week 


iS fp i fede curing the week were Bhat- 
an Aa ujrak, Puni, Supa and Sarbhon, all 
eing included in the Sarbhon group of 
villages, 

et atone to be On his back for some 
nd could join Mr. Broomfield only 
in Sarbhon. 

Bhatlav Moti would seem to have been selected 
because it was promoted by Mr. Anderson to group 
I from group II and retained by Government in group 
I, oe this in spite of the fact that Kikwad which is a 
Stone’s throw from Bhatlav, and which presents the 
Same conditions as Bhatlav, was allowed to 
remain in its old group IJ. Mr. Broomfield made 
Searching inquiries in the matter. He inspected rice fields 
and jirayat fields quite adjacent to One another and 
situated in both the villages. After the inspection he 
put questions to villagers to find out if there was any 
difference and seemed to agree with a farmer who 
had lands in both the villages that there was no 
difference. 

One difference there certainly was, and it was 
this that Bhatlav which finds itself liable to a payment 
of about 45 per cent. because of its promotion 
to a higher group is a village with a more god-forsaken 
appearance than Kikwad and inhabited not by Kanbis 
but by Kolis much inferior as agriculturists. 

The peasants’ representatives, in order to lighten 
the inquiry officers’ task, had kept a complete list 
ready of all rents which were pure interest rents and for 
which ample evidence conld be had from the Record of 
Rights and from the Mutation Register. Mr. Jayakar’s 
totals, which nearly tallied with the totals of the gross 
leased area prepared by the peasants’ representatives, 
had not evidently excluded even these interest rents. 

Mr. Broomfield tested some eight or nine leases of 
the years after 1925. Nearly six of these were cases 
of interest rents. 

Tajpur Bujrak the next village is a very small 
hamlet with a few huts of Konknas (somewhat like 
Dublas and said to have originally come from the 
Konkan). Most of the land is owned by Sarbhon 
people. None of the Konknas have more than 5 
acres to till, whether of one’s ownership or leased. 

This village was lowered from group I to group 
II so far as jirayat was concerned, but the lowering 
did not mean anf decrease in assessment, for the rate 
of enhancement still applied to it. About seven or 
eight leases and a few sale transactions were examined. 

The next village inspected was Puni with Anavalas 
as the bulk of its population. The population which 
was 1,379 in 1891 is today 1,169 showing a steady 
decline. One of the interesting reasons assigned for 
an apparent increase in birthrate over deathrate was 
that a large number of the residents of the village who 
were employed outside sent their wives home when 
they expected babies. The babies would be registered 
in the village, but they would soon go away with their 
mothers to join théir fathers. 

Although the village is in group I it has no special 
facilities of communication or nearness to,markets, and 
the peoples’ representatives asked to be enlightened as 


to the basis of this grouping. Mr. Broomfield was 
good enough to explain that at the original settlement 
the groups were based on the general richness of the 
area and on the advantages it possessed in every 
respect, but in recommending revision grouping would 
be determined by facility of communication, nearness 
to markets, good roads etc. To a further question the 
reply was that a kulcha road served the peasants’ 
purposes as well as a pukka road. 

A question as to whether any grass is exported is 
asked in every village, possibly because Mr. Jayakar 
has said in his report that ‘large quantities of grass 
are grown without any extra labour or trouble and are 
brought to Surat bazaar for sale where good prices 
are as a rule realised.’ The _ villager’s . answer 
practically in every village has been that there is no 
export and no sale of grass, except among themselves. 
Several cases of leases and sales were gone into, the 
purchasers in some cases being men in South Africa 
and East Africa. 

The next village was Supa, whose case is the most 
unfortunate from the people’s point of view inasmuch 
as the soil presents great difficulties of cultivation, 
and the yield of every crop is less than that in a good 
Sarbhon village, and yet the average assessment on 
the village is the highest in the Taluka. The old 
maximum rate for the first group. was Rs. 6, but the 
average rate for the village was even higher than the 
maximum — something over Rs. 7 an acre. The village 
presents a unique peculiarity inasmuch as 502 acres 
were shown as garden land in 1865, the same area 
was reduced to 83 acres at the first revision in 1896 
and all of it is now jirayat. Mr. Broomfield examined 
these fields which were years ago entered as bagayat, 
then as bhatha land and which now produce cotton, 
jowari and grass, except for an acre or two of 
sugarcane. Even these jirayat lands present great 
difficulties of cultivation which were _ pointed 
out to the inquiry officer. The less’ yield 
and more cost resulted in Supa being a village where 


greater agricultural loss was shown by _ the people 
than anywhere else. The inquiry officer inspected 
some of the leases and sales. The assessment in 


these cases showed that even for land used for grass 
the old assessment was as high as Rs. 8 and the new 
one proportionately higher. 

At Sarbhon the inquiry into some matters was of 
a most searching character. The peculiarity of this 
village was that there were 42 wells at the time of 
the old settlement and still subject to the subsoil 
water rate, but 40 out of them were out of use. The 
inquiry officers went to the fields, inspected a well 
which was pukka, but which had not been used for 
irrigation purposes for the last 28 years, with the 
exception of two years 1913-14 when an experiment 
was made to see if the use for irrigation purposes 
could be revived. The experiment was unsuccessful. 
Rs. 600 in all was said to be charged as_ subsoil 
water assessment. 

The next question to be examined was that of kyari 
lands which were being assessed as kyari though 
they were used as jirayat. A number of cases were 
examined where during the last five years rice appeared 
to have been sown (not planted ) along with cotton. 
The unscrutinised list of such kyari lands prepared 
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by the peasants’ representatives contained 130 Rs. 10-0 Paddy hay bundles caiabiat 
numbers. A thorough inspection of the paham 
: : 10-0 Val gotar 15 maunds (at 14 maund 
however showed that there were 63 numbers in which 8 i ae 


no kyari crop was taken during the last five years, the 
rest of the numbers showing rice with a jirayat crop 
or rice for one or more years. The representatives 
had no hesitation in correcting themselves and submitted 
to the inquiry officers the results of their close 
scrutiny. The inquiry officers here for the first time 
decided to examine all cases of lease for one single 
year 1927-28 and they devoted a number of hours 


to examining these cases. . 
The practice of the peasants’ representatives until 


now was to submit, on behalf of the peasants, 
Gujarati statements containing answers to the 
questionnaire issued by them, and other _parti- 


culars that the peasants might wish to submit. But 
“the inquiry officers desired them to submit condensed 
summaries in English of these statements, as their 
office was not in a position to cope with their trans- 
lation. They readily responded to this suggestion and 
began to submit condensed summaries. The statement 
submitted at Sarbhon may be copied here to serve 
as a sample: 
Statement about Sarbhon 

‘In addition to and in modification of certain facts 
submitted yesterday we beg to submit the following 
points : 

‘1. We submitted certain figures yesterday regarding 
the area of kyari which was entirely used as jirayat. 
We have since closely inspected the paham and we 
find that there are 63 Survey Nos. (areas acres 38 gs. 39) 
against which there is no entry of kyart crop being 
raised during last five years. About other numbers 
we are not in a position to speak with any definiteness, 
inasmuch as the accuracy of the pahani entries is 
being widely questioned and it is impossible for us to 
examine every individual Case. 

‘2. No question was put regarding the variety of 
rice grown. We find that kolam is being grown — about 
30 acres being under kolam last year. 

‘3 Grass: Not sold to merchants from Bardoli or 
outside. Only once, i. ¢. in the famine year of 1900 
it was thus sold. 

‘4, Average yield per acre: 


Cotton 6.25 maunds 
Rice 35 =H 
Jowari 2 me 
Pulses ( with 

Jowari) 1 Ps 
Val 6 a 
Grass 1,600 bundles 


‘5, Unit: 19 acres per plough. 
Cotton 8 acres; Jowari 3 acres; Kyari 2 acres; 
grass 4 acres; grazing 2. 

‘6. Prices of produce: 


Rs. 387-8 Cotton maunds 50 (rate Rs. 7-12) 
- 72-0 Jowari ” 36 ( 99 ” 2) 
i 6-0 Pulses ” 3 ( ” ” 2) 
a 95=0 Rice 9 70 ( ” » 9 per 

hara) 
” 12-0 Val ” 12 ( ” ”» 1 ) 
+ 3—0 Castorseed ” 1 ( ” ” 3 ) 
» 478 Jowari Kadab 450 bundles ( Re. 1 per 
100 ) 
» 4-8 Jowari tolans and pulse gotar 


64-0 Grass bundles 6,400 (Rs. 10 per 1,000) 


Rs. 668-8 
N. B. 1. Cotton fetched Rs. 186 per bhar, as the 
bulk of it was sold through the cotton cooperative 
society, the middleman’s commission being saved. 
Besides the cotton was sold by the society at the 
Opportune moment. 
2. Grazing excluded both on the credit and the 
debit side. : 
‘7. Cost of cultivation: 
Rs. 215-0 Cost of maintaining a pair of bullocks 
29 151-0 29 ” 3” a duble 
» 183-8 Labour charges on various agricultural 
operations (excluding the labour charges 
of the dubla and including those of 
working members of the family ) 
» 16-8 Seed 
» 81-0 Manure 
» 24-0 Repairs of dead-stock 
» 110-12 Depreciation and interest on the cost of 
live and dead-stock 


Rs, 781-12 
Less 668-8 Rs. Proceeds of yield 


Loss 113-4 Rs.’ 

‘8. Indebtedness: Rs. 1,20,456 (list attached ). 

For the first time here a peasant was subjected to a 
severe examination on the yield of his fields and on 
the cost of cultivation. He was not questioned on all 
the items of the cost, but numerous questions were 
asked regarding the cost of maintenance of a pair of 
bullocks and of a dubla. The man stood the fire of 
this examination for about an hour and a half, getting 
nervous sometimes, but pulling himself together as the 
officers went into more and more detail. It may 
be mentioned here that the man-was not selected 
by the peasants’ representatives. They suggested, 
to save time and to add to the convenience of the 
officers, that they might select a few cases for 
the officers to examine. The suggestion was not 
accepted, as the officers thought that facts might 
be better ascertained by taking a witness by surprise. 
This man was picked up, after several had been 
rejected, from among the number of Khatedars tilling 
land approximating to our unit. - M. D. 
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My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XXXV 


In the Punjab 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer held me responsible for all 
that had happened in the Punjab and some irate 
young Punjabis held me responsible for the martial 
law. They asserted that if only I had not suspended 
civil disobedience there should have been no Jallianwala 
Bagh massacre. Some of them even went the length 
of threatening me with assassination if I went to the 
Punjab. 

But I felt that my position was so correct and 
above question that no intelligent person could 
misunderstand it. 

I was impatient to go to the Punjab. I had never 
been there before and that made me all the more 
anxious to see things for myself there at first hand. 
Dr. Satyapal, Dr. Kitchlew and Pandit Rambhaj Dutt 
Chowdhari who ‘had invited me to the Punjab were 
at this time in jail. But I felt sure that the Govern- 
ment could not dare to keep them and the other 
prisoners in pxison for long. A large number of 
Punjabis used to come and see me whenever I was in 
Bombay. I ministered to them a word of cheer on 
these occasions and that would comfort them. My 
self-confidence of the time was infectious. 

But my going to the Punjab had to be postponed 
time and again. The Viceroy would say ‘not yet’ 
every time I asked for permission to go there and so 
the thing dragged on. 

In the meantime the Hunter Committee was 
announced to hold an inquiry in connection with the 
Punjab Government’s doings under the martial law. 
Mr. C. F. Andrews had also reached there. His letters 
gave a heart-rending description of the state of things 
there which left me with the impression that the 
martial law atrocities were in fact even worse than 
the press reports showed. He pressed me urgently to 
go and join him. At the same time Malaviyaji sent 
telegrams asking me to proceed to the Punjab at 
once. I once more telegraphed to the Viceroy asking 
whether I could now go to the Punjab. He wired 
back in reply that I could go there after a certain 
date. I cannot exactly recall it now, but I think it 
was 17th of October. 

The scene that I witnessed on my arrival at Lahore 
can never be effaced from my memory. The railway 
‘station was from end to end one seething mass of 
humanity. The entire populace bad turned out of 


doors in eager expectation, as if to meet a dear relation 
after a long separation, and was delirious with joy. I 
was put up at the late Pandit Rambhaj Dutt’s bungalow 
and the burden of entertaining me fell on the shoulders 
of Shrimati Sarala Devi. A burden it truly was for 
even then as now the place where I was accommodated 
became a veritable caravanserai. 

Owing to the principal Punjab leaders being in jail, 
their place, I found, had been properly taken up by 
Pandit Malaviyaji, Pandit Motilalji and the late Swami 
Shraddhanandji. Malaviyaji and Shraddhanandji I had 
intimately known before, but with Motilalji I came in 
close personal contact for the first time only on this 
occasion. All these leaders as also such local leaders 
as had escaped the privilege of going to jail at once 
made me feel perfectly at home amongst them so that 
I never felt like a stranger in their midst. 

How we unanimously decided not to lead evidence 
before the Hunter Committee is now a matter of 
history. The reasons for that decision» were published 
at that time and need not be recapitulated here. 
Suffice it to say that looking back upon these events 
from this distance of time, I still feel that our 
decision to boycott the Committee was absolutely 
correct and proper as also reasons for so doing. 

As a logical consequence of the boycott of the 
Hunter Committee, it was decided to appoint a non- 
official inquiry Committee, to hold almost a parallel 
inquiry on behalf of the Congress. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, the late Deshabandhu C. R. Das, Sjt. Abbas 
Tyebji, Sjt. M. R. Jayakar and myself were appointed to- 
this Committee, virtually by Pandit Malaviyaji. We 
distributed ourselves over various places for purpeses 
of inquiry. The responsibility for organising the work 
of the Committee devolved on me and as the privilege 
of conducting the inquiry in the largest number of 
places fell to my lot, I got a rare opportunity of 
observing at close quarters the people of the Punjab 
and the Punjab villages. 

In the course of my inquiry I made my 
acquaintance with the women of the Punjab also. It 
was as if we had known one another for ages. 
Wherever I went they flocked to me in their numbers 
and laid before me their heaps of yarn. My work in 
connection with the inquiry thus brought home to me 
the fact that the Punjab could become a great field 
for Khadi work. 
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As I proceeded further and further with my inquiry 
into the atrocities that had been committed on the 
people, I came across tales of Government's tyranny 
and arbitrary despotism of its officers such as I was 
hardly prepared for, and they filled me with deep pain, 
What surprised me then and what still continues to 
fill me with surprise was the fact that a province that 
had furnished the largest number of soldiers to the 
Beitish Government during the War should have taken 
all these brutal excesses lying down. 

The task of drafting the report of this Committee 
too was entrusted to me and I would recommend a 
perusal of this report to any one who wants to have 
an idea of the kind of atrocities that were perpetrated 
on the Punjab people. All that I wish to say here 


about it is that there is not a single conscious 
exaggeration in it anywhere and every statement 
made in it is substantiated by evidence. Moreover 


the evidence published was only a fraction of what 
was in the Committee’s possession. Not a single 
statement regarding the validity of which there 
was the slightest room for doubt was permitted to 
appear in it. This report, prepared as it was solely 
with a view to bring out the truth and nothing 
but the truth, will enable the reader to see to 
what lengths the British Government is capable of 
going and what inhumanities and barbarities it is 
capable of perpetrating in order to maintain its power. 
So far as I am aware, not a single statement made in 
this report has ever been disproved. 

( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 


Bharati the Tamil Poet 


Subrahmanya Bharati was the poetical expression 
in the south of the Indian national awakening of this 
century. He was poet laureate of the Tamil country 
crowned by the unanimous approbation and love of 
the people. His songs are sung by young and old 
throughout the land, in homes and at public gatherings. 
Their hold on the popular mind is great and lasting, 
and transcends the divisions of creed and caste, 
Bharati was a Brahman but his poetical genius was 
permeated by an unflinching spirit of equality. 
Freedom and equality of the high and the low castes, 
of men and women, were the hunger of his soul and 
the inspiration of all that he sang. Breaking boldly 
away from old-time stiffness of form and thought, 
Bharati adapted the spoken tongue and folk-music to 
the aspirations of India renascent. 

Bharati was born in 1882. From 1904 to 1908 he 
edited Tamil journals in Madras. In 1908 he found 
refuge from repression at Pondicherry where he 
remained till 1918 suffering great hardship and 
privations. He then returned to Madras in shattered 
health, and died soon after, in 1921, at the early age of 
thirty-nine. His collected songs have been published 
by his widow in two volumes. They have been 
distributed all over the Tamil country and have attained 
the rank of permanent literature. But the Burma Local 
Government has under the powers given by repressive 
legislation recently declared the books to be seditious 
and by force of that executive declaration, veiioted 
the books liable to be seized by the police anywhere 
in India. Accordingly, the Madras police recently 
seized and carried away 2,000 copies from the 


publishers’ office in Madras. There was a storm of 
indignation in the country. It was notorious that the 
Minister for Education and all his colleagues felt that 
the action was improper, but depending as they do 
for their existerice on the continual support of the 
official element, were too weak to interfere. The 
Madras Legislative Council passed a_ resolution 
condemning the seizure in unqualified terms. During 
the debate, the Government offered no defence beyond 
pleading that they acted under instructions from the 
Burma authorities and not on their own initiative. 
Nothing, however, has since been done by the Madras 
Government to undo the wrong. Below are some of 
the songs rendered by me into English. CR 


Vande Mataram 

{ The following is a translation of Bharati’s Vande 
mataram which has become the Tamil National 
Anthem. The directness of expression of the original 
Tamil is inimitable. ‘The emphasis in this song 
composed more than twenty years ago is on the 
unconditional lifting of the ‘untouchable’ to equality 
with others in the nation’s rebirth. Bharati’s genius 
and vision were combined with rare courage, and 
in composing an anthem for general acceptance, he 
not only dared to include this idea, but placed on 
it the dominant emphasis of the song. The middle and 
higher classes bowed before the flood of his energy 
and inspiration and accepted it without demur and 
sang the song of ‘pariah’ emancipation along with 
their own. ] 

Vande mataram say we 
To our great Earth mother bow we. 

Castes and creeds we mind not: 

Who are born in this sacred land, 

They are of noble birth: 

Be they Brahmans 

Or be they else. 


Low-born Pariahs are they ? 
Why, they are our flesh and blood, 
Must live and die with us: 
Look not on them as outsiders: 
Have they wronged us as foreigners have done? 
Vande mataram &c. 
Yes, here are a thousand castes: 
But is that reason for others to come in? 
Children of one mother 
May fight among themselves, 
But still are brothers bound together. 
Vande mataram &c. 


Vande mataram &c. 


There is life if we unite: 
But shame shall be the lot of all 
If we fight: know this truth. 
If we realise this well 
What else shall we need ? 


That which we attain, 
Be it honour or shame, 
We shall share it all. 
Life to thirty crores— 
Or death for all of us. 
We shall blush for the days that are gone of 
willing bondage. 
We shall retrieve the past, 
And spurn this comfortable slavery, 


Vande mataram &c. 


Vande ma&ram &c, 
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And say Vande mataram 
And bow to our great Earth mother. 


[ The following is another short national anthem. ] 
Vande mataram—jaya 
Vande mataram. 

Jaya jaya Bharata ! 
In the land of the Aryas, 
Daughters and sons 

Of the mother land, 

Sing these brave words: 
Sunk in misfortune, 
Burning in agony, 

May our countrymen sing 
The joyful words: 

Stand we united 

In Victory or in Death 
Lustily shall we sing: 


Palla Song 


Vande &c. 


Vande &c. 


Vande &c. 


[ The Pallas are a Tamil caste of ‘ untouchables. ’] 


Dance, brothers, and let us sing, 

We have found Liberty sweet: 

Dance brothers and let us sing. 

No more shall we call the Brahman Lord! 
No more shall we call the white man master ! 


No more shall we bow to those that live by begging. 


No more shall we toil as slaves 
For those that deceive us—Dance brothers &c. 


Liberty, wherever we go 

They speak of Liberty. 

We are all equal, this has been made clear. 

Blow the conch, sound Victory, 

Let us proclaim this all over the earth! 
Dance brothers &c. 


The day of equality has come, 

The end of falsehood and deceit has arrived. 

There is no noble birth but goodness. 

The evil-minded can no more flourish. 
Dance brothers &c. 


The tillers of the soil, and labour 

Skall be glorified. 

The idle we shall treat with disregard. 

Shall we exhaust our limbs 

Watering the waste for nothing? 

No, we shall no longer toil for the idlers. 
Dance brothers &c. 


This land we live in is ours: 

We have learnt this now. 

It belongs to us by right; 

We know it now. 

We shall be slaves to none on this earth, 
Our servitude is but to the Almighty. 


Allah 


The myriad worlds ceaseless roll 
In Space infinite, 
Under Thy command. 
No word nor thought can reach Thy light. 

Allah, Allah, Allah ! 
The ignorant, the untruthful, 
The evil-doers, the profligate, and the unjust: 
Death shall have no terrors for any, 
If but they kneel before Thee. 

Allab, Allab, Allah | 


Previouly aknowledged on p. 372 


Love them that hate 


Love them that hate 
Love them that hate, my good self, 
Love them that hate. 


Enveloped by smoke burns fire, 
Have we not seen this, my good self ? 
Enveloped by hatred burns love, 
Have we not seen this ? 

Our Lord is there. 


Love them that hate, my good self, 
Love them that hate. 

In the oyster-shell grows the good pearl; 

Know you not this, good self ? 

Inside the dung-hill lives the spirit 

That bursts forth into many-coloured flower and 

creeper. 

My good self, love them that hate &c. 

If but an evil thought enters the mind, 

It loses its balance and its calm. 

Good my self, a drop of poison 

In the honey cup, it renders it all undrinkable. 
Love them that hate &c. 

Seeking Life, let us wish harm to none, 

Good my self; 

To wish harm for others is Death for us: 

Know you not this truth, good self ? 
Love them that hate &c. 


Love even the wild tiger 
That springs to make a meal of your flesh: 
For, know it is the great mother of all 
That comes in that shape—Bow to her 
my good self. 
Love them that hate &c. 


(To be continued ) 
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The Pitfalls 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
Describing the incidents of Lucknow in a private 
letter Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru writes: 

“An incident which took place yesterday 
morning might interest you. I have not mentioned 
it in my statement. Soon after thé mounted and 
foot police had driven us back near the station, a 
young man, whom | took to be a student, came to 
me and said that he could bring me two revolvers 
immediately if I wanted to use them. We had 
just experienced the baton and Jathi charges and 
there was a great deal of anger and resentment in 
the crowd. I suppose he thought that it was a 
favourable moment to make the offer. I told him 
not to be foolish. Soon after I found out quite 
casually that this particular person was known to 
be in the C. I. D.”’ 

Pandit Jawaharlal was safe as he has no _ secrets. 
If he finds any use for revolvers in his scheme for the 
freedom of the country, he will not need the offer 
from an outsider to lend him one. He will carry it 
himself openly and use it effectively when in his 
opinion the occasion has arrived. So he was safe 
from the blandishments of the C.I. D. And what 
applies to Pandit Jawaharlal applies in a measure to 


all Congressmen. For happily the Congress politics — 


abhor secrecy. Congressmen have ceased to talk with 
closed doors; they have shed the fear of the C. I. D. 
But the C. I. D. will not be itself if it does not 
have emissaries whose business among other things 
it is to expose people to temptations and entrap them 
in the nets prepared for them. It is difficult to imagine 
an occupation more debasing and degrading than this, 


and yet it has been reduced to a science by the chief 
governments of the world and has attracted to it some 


of its cleverest brains. Britain takes perhaps the first 
place in this occupation. Lying in the C. I. D. is 
cultivated as a fine art. Ponsonby’s Falsehood in War 
Time gives a painful record of lying on the part of all 
the powers that were engaged in the pastime of mutual 
destruction on the false plea of philanthropy. It is a 
black record of crimes committed by the nations of 
whom Britain was not the least but probably the 
greatest offender. She could have stopped the War if 
she had been less greedy and less selfish. 


Wherever you turn in India you encounter pitfalls, 
To me every institution — be it the most philanthropic— 
run by and in the name of the Empire in India has 
an unmistakable taint about it. That we run to and 
hug most or some of them is no test of their goodness, 


It is test of our helplessness, short-sightedness or 
selfishness. We have not the courage to sacrifice 
much in order to save ourselves from criminal 


participation in sustaining an Empire which is based 
on fraud and force, and whose chief, if not one, aim 
is to perpetuate the policy of ever-growing exploitation 
of the socalled weaker races of the earth. 

In a way the C. I. D. is the least dangerous of the 


traps so cleverly laid by the builders. ‘Those whose 


exterior is attractive are really the most dangerous 
of all. We often fall into one of these enticing but 
deadly traps, before we hardly know where we are. 
It was for some such reason that the Romans said: 
‘Beware of the Greeks, specially when they bring 
you gifts. When an enemy comes to you bearing 
the look of philanthropy, he is to be most dreaded. 
Would that the youth of the country learnt this 
simple truth and avoided the pitfalls into which 
they daily fall even whilst they are cursing the 
Empire and hoping to deliver the country from the 
intolerable yoke which is not only ruining the nation 
economically but is also causing unfathomable moral 
mischief. 


Justice Run Mad 

I reproduce elsewhere in this issue the first instalment 
of a sample of the translation of the Tamil songs of 
the late Bharati, the Tamil Poet, whose songs were 
the other day confiscated by the Madras Government 
acting under instructions, or, it is perhaps more proper 
to say, orders from the Burma Government. The 
Burma Government it appears in its turn suppressed 
these songs not by any order of court but by executive 
declaration. It appears that under that declaration the 
books of this popular Tamil poet which have been 
in vogue for the last 30 years and which, as appears 
from the evidence before the High Court of Madras, 
were under consideration by the Education Department 
of Madras, for introduction in the school curriculum, 
are liable to confiscation in any part.of India. I must 
confess that I was unaware of any such wide executive 
powers being held by provincial Governments. But 
these are days in which we live and learn. This was 
no doubt a matter falling under the jurisdiction of the 
Education Minister. But it is becoming daily more 
and more clear that these Ministerial offices are a perfect 
fawce, even as the legislative chambers are and that the 
Ministers are little more than clerks registering the 
will of the all-powerful I.C.S. Therefore the poor 
Education Minister could do nothing to save these 
popular books from confiscation. Probably at the time 
the confiscation took place, he had even no knowledge, 
or if he had, he was not even told what it was that 
he was really signing. In due course however the 
confiscation attracted public attention. Pandit Harihara 
Sharma of Hindi Prachar Karyalaya and publisher 
of Bharati’s songs, on behalf of his poor widow, 
could not sit still under the confiscation. He therefore 
moved the public and the matter was naturally debated 
in the Legislative Council which condemned the confis- 
cation. Pandit Harihara Sharma even petitioned the 
High Court for an order to. set aside what was clearly 
an illegal confiscation, and because of some understand- 
ing that the order of confiscation will be withdrawn, 
that the books will be returned and that the Madras 
Government will make reparation to the poor widow, 
the petition has been withdrawn. But the. wrong still 
remains. One can only hope that the expectations of 
Pandit Harihara Sharma will be fulfilled and that the 
wrong will be remedied by the return of the books. 
But whatever reparation is made by the Madras 
Government, the sense of wrong will abide and so will 
the sense of insecurity created in the public mind by 
the action of the Madras Government in slavish 
obedience to the Burma Government. M. K. G. 
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Wardha Letter 
Third Class 

In accordance with his practice Gandhiji left 
Sabarmati for a month’s sojourn at the Wardha Ashram 
on the 23rd November. The journey was undertaken 
when he had hardly recovered from the first shock of 
Lalaji’s passing away. For once he was able to get 
the better of the solicitude of kind friends and to 
emulate his palmy days when he used to travel third. 
The journey was uneventful till we reached Amalner. 
There Gandhiji was met, with his previous consent, by 
a group of Khadi workers from the Samarth Udyoga 
Mandir, Mukti (W. Khandesh). They are trying to 
organise Khadi production on, what is known, the 
“integrated system.’ The underlying idea is to develop 
the internal. economics of hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving by assembling as many processes of cloth 
manufacture as possible under the same roof to be 
performed as far as possible by the same family. 
The system has been tried with great success at Bijolia 
and would mark a new era in the development of Khadi 
Organisation if it could be successfully introduced 
elsewhere too. Gandhiji after asking a few questions 
about the details of their work and emphasising the 
necessity of self-carding, said to them, ‘‘ Our scriptures 
say that ‘ not to begin any enterprise is the first degree of 
wisdom but it is folly to give it up after having com- 
menced it.” Now that you have commenced your project 
after due deliberation I hope you will see it through.” 

The Wood and the Trees 
The Samarth Udyoga Mandir party was accompanied 


by Sjt. Shankarrao Dev of Dhulia of Ramdasi litera- 


ture fame who steals some time every month for 
doing Khadi propaganda. He travelled with us as far 
as Jalgaon and engaged Gandhiji in an interesting 
conversation. The discussion turned on the theme: 
“15 Khadi really making headway?” “I have no 
doubt about it,” replied Gandhiji, “there are more 
actual spinners and more genuine Khadi wearers in 
India today than there were in the ‘white cap” days 
of 1920-21, and as for organised Khadi production it 
has grown by tenfold at least. But the thing is, we 
do not see the wood for the trees. Otherwise, where is 
there another organisation in India which is functioning 
in nearly 2,000 villages as the A. I. S. A. is doing ? 
It is a compact body, it has influence over the masses 
because it has established a living contact with them. 
But the Khadi worker must bide his time. His faith is 
on trial today. He must refuse to be diverted from his 
purpose by exciting politics. I have no doubt that 
the country will remember this perennial source of 
strength at no distant date. See how one leader after 
another turns to it for consolation in the darkness of 
despair. Deshabandhu Das remembered it and declared 
his faith in it a week before his death, and when a 
damp fell around the path of Lalaji he too turned to 
it for strength. You know how he told Mahadev at 
Simla that he had become a complete convert to Khadi 
and was learning how to spin? I have no doubt that 
in its hour of darkness it will be Khadi alone that 
will come to the nation’s rescue. ” 
At Wardha 

Situated right in the heart:of the cotton area, Wardha 
is a perfect beauty spot. Gandhiji’s room on the 
upper floor commands a beautiful panorama of open 


horizons engirdled by a distant line of purple hills 
while all around lies rich breeze-swept cotton fields with 
their dark green leaves and silver tongues of. snowy 
fleece gushing out of bursting pods. Here under the 
sapphire blue sky, clear sunshine and transparent, 
bracing cool air one would perhaps think that there 
is a real haunt of peace where a weary spirit may find 
rest and repose. But one has only to dive a little 
beneath the surface to discover the tragedy that lies 
hidden there. For the smiling munificence of the 
cotton tracts will then be seen to be not a symbol of 
prosperity but of economic serfdom of the ryot. He 
is little better than a dairy cow that is made to yield 
increasing quantities of milk by all unnatural means 
only to be drained of its last drop for the benefit of 
its exploiting masters. In spite of bumper crops and 
the phenomenal rises in cotton prices, according to 
the settlement report of 1892-94, out of 6,556 proprie- 
tors and shareholders of villages, 1,778 or 26 per cent. 
were in debt. The condition of the tenants was even 
worse, 15,000 out of nearly 40,000 or 39 per cent. 
being in a state of indebtedness. In spite of the richest 
cotton in India at their door step, these people 
imported European cotton piece goods worth 6 lakhs 
of rupees in 1904 and Indian piece goods worth 
another 2 lakhs of rupees, while the number of 
weavers dwindled from 17,000 in 1891 to 7,000 in 
1901, for lack of employment, and the history of 
famines tells its own tragic tale of the hand-to-mouth 
life of the people whom a single bad year brings 
face to face with scarcity and starvation. 


A Vale of Peace 

The only relief that one can find from these op- 
pressive facts is in the atmosphere of ‘toil unsevered 
from tranquillity’ of the Satyagrahashram of Wardha. 
This institution, a glorified edition of its prototype at 
Sabarmati as Gandhiji once called it, needs no intro- 
duction to the readers of Young India. It follows the 
same ideals and principles as its parent institution; only 
while the latter goes in for bold experiments with the 
ever present risk of stumbling the former has imposed 
upon it a voluntary discipline by restricting the field 
of its experiments. The moving spirit of the Ashram 
is Sjt. Vinoba Bhave who with his band of young 
workers has devoted himself to a life of silent and 
self-effacing service. No one who sees this man of 
silence would imagine that he is the same silver- 
tongued speaker under the spell of whose luminous 
eloquence during the Nagpur Satyagraha days even 
the Government reporters sat open-mouthed and forgot 
to take their motes. He is an erudite scholar of 
Sanskrit scriptures. Behind an opaque wall of silence 
he conceals a big warm heart whose acquaintance if 
‘slow to begin is never ending.’ His one aim in life 
is to discover and realise the deep spiritual truths 
buried in our ancient scriptures, and since this can -be 
done only through a process of self-discipline and 
self-purification in the field of action, he is today 
dedicating himself to the service of the poorest, the 
oppressed and the down-trodden ina spirit of renuncia- 
tion. Naturally the untouchables and the poor spinners 
and weavers claim him and his companions as their 
own. In their own way all these workers are the 
most determined rebels against all current shibboleths 
and against injustice and oppression wherever found, 
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social or Governmental. But in politics today they 
have deliberately imposed the discipline of self-suppress- 
ion upon themselves because they believe that it is 
only through quiet constructive work that they can 
bring real freedom to the toiling masses. 

At Grips with Orthodoxy 

And the patron of the Ashram, Sheth Jamnalal 
Bajaj is the arch rebel. Some time back he caused a 
flutter in the orthodox Marwadi community by throwing 
open the Lakshminarayan temple at Wardha to the 
socalled untouchables. It was represented to him by 
friends that the step was premature, that it would 
strengthen the hands of the reactionaries, and give a 
set-back to the cause of reform by scaring away those 
who were slowly veering round to its side. But he 
preferred to listen to the inner voice rather than 
counsels of caution. Events have fully justified the 
wisdom of his step, for whilst the die-hard section of 
his community has excommunicated him, his action 
has been hailed throughout India as the death-knell of 
unreasoning orthodoxy, and an influential portion of his 
community has not only reconciled itself to the reform 
but has decided to stand by him through thick and thin. 

The excommunication has left him altogether 
unrepentant and he proved it recently by going a step 
further by partaking of food cooked by the so-called 
untouchable boys when recently at Rewadi. It was to 
understand the motive of this action of his, that a 
deputation of Agarwal Marwadis waited upon Gandhiji 
the other day. Sheth Ghanshyamdas Birla who is at 
present here in connection with Lalaji Memorial Fund 
and whose opposition to untouchability is known to be 
no less strong than Jamnalalji’s chivalrously offered to 
act the part of adocatus diaboli. “These friends,” he 
said, “are anxious to help Jamnalalji in his work of 
social reform such as widow remarriage, prevention of 
child marriage and so forth. They would not even 
mind Shethji throwing open temples to the untouchables 
but they feel very strongly about his partaking of food 
at the hands of ‘untouchables.’ Since these friends 
are prepared to go so far they hope that Shethji would 
at least meet them halfway by giving up dining at 
the hands of the ‘untouchables.’” 

“But, how can I do that?” expostulated Jamnlalji. 
“In this Ashram I am bound to dine with everybody 
who comes there and untouchables are freely admitted 
here.” 

“We don’t mind that,’ they rejoined. “You may 
do as you like in the Ashram. The Ashram is a 
sacred spot and no restrictions need be observed there 
even as none are at Jagannath Puri’’. 

Gandhiji intervened, “Is your objection 
and fundamental or is it on 
tradition?’ he asked. 

“We are no learned pandits,” replied one of them. 
* Our objection is based on the latter ground.” 

“In that case,” said Gandhiji, “you should bear 
with Shethji. If you objected to Shethji’s dining with 
such ‘untouchables’ as wefe addicted to drink or led 
unclean lives I could understand you, but for lack of 
moral courage to hold that food is polluted by the 
mere touch of one born in a so-called untouchable 
family, though otherwise he may be a pure and 
righteous man, is a negation of religion. I admit 
that social tradition should be respected when it is 
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meant for the protection of society even though 
personally one may not feel any need for following 
it, but to respect a tradition even when it becomes 
tyrannous spells not life but death and it should be 
discarded. 

“Jamnalalji has chosen a wider field of service. He 
cannot exclusively identify himself with any particular 
community. The world is his family and he can serve 
his community only through the service of humanity. 
So let Jamnalalji go his way. One can overcome 
opposition only by love, untruth by truth, not by 
compromising truth. See the state of society we are 
living in, it is fall of falsehood, hypocrisy, hatred. 
Our Panchas should be the Gangotri of our society. 
But today they have become corrupt. What would be 
left of the sacredness of the Ganges if its stream were 
polluted at the very source? Let us therefore try to 
purify our Panchas, by doing penance, by suffering 
for right’s sake. That is what Jamnalalji is doing. 
You should give him your blessings even if you cannot 
follow him. «For a day will come when not only you 
but even the orthodox section will recognise that by his 
action Jamnalalji rendered the truest service to Hinduism 
and the future generation will thank him for it.” 

The burning appeal coming straight as it did from 
Gandhiji’s heart seemed to go home to his hearers. 

Lajpatrai Day 

The 29th November, the day of national mourning 
over the loss of Lalaji> was duly observed here. A 
pillar of strength to the country, for over quarter of a 
century his life was almost coterminous with the 
political and social life of the Punjab. Even those who 
differed from him considered it a privilege to be 
opposed by him. And a Musalman friend voiced the 
feelings of all his critics when he once described him 
at a time when the communal passions were running 
high as ‘the truest friend and noblest foe.’ The inmates of 
the Wardha Ashram observed the national day after the 
poor man’s way by doing manual labour and contributing 
the day’s wages and denying themselves a week’s ration 
of gud the only item of luxury in their ghiless menu. 
The short address that Gandhiji delivered to the inmates 
of the Ashram after their evening prayers on that day 
may be summarised here. “ Our scriptures tell us,” he 
said, “that childhood, old age and death are incident 
only to this perishable body of ours and that man’s 
spirit is eternal and immortal. That being so, why 
should we fear death? And where there is no fear of 
death there can be no sorrow over it either. It does 
not therefore behove us to shed tears over Lalaji’s 
passing away but to emulate and copy his virtues. 
The central feature of his character was his burning 
passion for service of the motherland and he began 
his career with the service of the most down-trodden 
of his countrymen, viz. the socalled untouchables 
whilst he was still a youth. It may not be given to 
everybody to emulate his career in the Assembly 
which was but a smiall incident in his career, but all 
can develop the spirit of sacrifice which ran like a 
continuous thread through his life. And sacrifice 
means self-purification. I would like you therefore on 
this solemn occasion to resolve to make an ever: 
increasing effort for self-purification. Through it you 


will be serving yourselves, yout country and the 
world.”’ P. 
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The Bardoli Inquiry 
Fourth Week 


The villages inspected during the week were Vadoli, 
Ambheti, Chhitra (Bardoli) and Delvada, Buhari and 
Adyapur (in Valod Peta ). 


Vadoli was the village in which the highest yield 
of cotton was shown—eight maunds an acre, i. e., two 
maunds more than the average adopted by Mr. Jayakar. 
Several Khatedars were questioned as to the average 
yield per acre, and about 17 cases of lease were 
examined, 

After this a Khatedar was examined at length about 
the fields he cultivated and the cost of maintenance of 
a dubla, I give the deposition of the witness in 
some detail, as a dubla was also examined in this 
very village, presumably with a view to checking the 
cost of a dubla given in our statements for each 
village. Gopalji was the Khatedar’s name. 

“How many bighas have you?’ 

“I till 26 bighas and have 7 bighas of grass land.’ 

“Tell me how many bighas under different crops.’ 

*8 bighas jowar, 16 bighas cotton and 2 bighas 
rice.’ 

[It may be noted that our unit of 20 acres per 
plough for this village was: 9} cotton, 3 jowari, 14 
rice, 4 grass, and 2 grazing. Note—25 gunthas make 
a bigha. | 

No question was asked about the yield, but he was 
next asked about the dubla. In our statement we had 
stated that half of the Khatedars had two dublas to a 
plough and a pair of bullocks and half had only one, 
but we had adopted one for our unit, 

“How many dublas have you?’ 

‘I have two dublas.’ 

‘How many in your family work in the fields ?’ 

“There is none in the family excepting myself.’ 

“How much do you pay a dubla?’ 

‘At the rate of 6 annas a day.’ 

“How many months in a year does the dubla work 
in your fields?’ 

“Ten months.’ 

“What does he do for the remaining two months ?’ 

“He cuts grass, picks cotton and whiles away his 
time. He gets piece work for about a month and a 
half during the cotton picking and grass cutting season.’ 

‘Do you pay six annas in cash?’ 

‘No. Six annas worth of food— 2 meals ard 2 lbs. 
of jowari a day. Besides he borrows up to Rs. 20 a 
year.’ 

‘That does not include clothes?’ 

‘No. Clothes and shoes are provided extra. And 
the advances are never repaid in full.’ 

“How much have these cost you?’ 

‘Rs. 250 each.’ 

[ The officers wanted to catch and examine a dubla 
here. One appeared whilst this examination was going 
on. The dubla was now taken up. He replied to 
all the questions, without at all getting nervous, in 
his rustic tongue, with a fair admixture of slang in it.] 

‘What’s your name and your master’s name?’ 

‘I am Sukhla. My master is Mani Kasan.’ 

‘How much do you owe him?’ 
har eee BUOY, 

“How long have you been with him?’ 
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“For 5 or 6 years.’ 

‘How much can you repay every year ?” 

“I could repay Rs.5 at the most each year by 
doing odd jobs.’ 

“What are the wages you get?’ 

“At the rate of 2 pice per five seers of cotton. 
Two of us pick from one to one and a half maunds. 
The grass cutting wage is 4 annas a hundred bundles 
and if I cut it for my master 3 annas a hundred.’ 

[Mr. Broomfield here remarked: ‘Yes, we were told 
at Timbarva that the agriculturists were preparéd to 
pay only 2 annas 6 pies and the dublas wanted 
3 annas and had therefore left them. ’] 

“What do you get from your master ?’ 

“He provides me two seers of jowari, two meals 
and tobacco thrice a day — and sometimes tea.’ 

“Does your wife also get this much?’ 

“Yes, she would also get the two meals and jowari 
and tobacco if she came to work.’ 

“But does she work regularly ?’ 

“No. She does not work regularly.’ 

“Supposing you wére to purchase this two seers 
of jowari what would it cost you?’ 

“The village bania would charge 3 annas.’ 

“And how much would the two meals cost you?’ 

‘How can I say? I get the meals all right, that’s 
all I know.’ 

“No, but suppose you ate those meals at home, 
how much would it cost you?’ 

“We don’t eat any such 
we are content with jowari gruel. 
what these meals would cost me?’ 

‘What else do you get?’ 

‘My clothes — 2 dhotis, two vests and one sheet, 
and a pair of shoes.’ 

‘Would you purchase these yourself ?’ 

“No, my master would purchase them for me. 
The shoes would cost Rs. 5.’ 

‘How long would they last?’ 

‘My brother the careless fellow that he is tears 
2 pairs each year. I want only one.’ 

‘Wherefrom do you get the money required for 
clothing of your childen and for their feed ?’ 

‘I borrow from my master.’ 

‘How much would you borrow ?’ 

‘We borrow upto Rs. 20 if the family is small. 
As it is, I have already borrowed Rs. 15 this year, 7. ¢., 
during the last six months.’ 

‘When would you be able to repay all your debt?’ 

‘Only when I am gone to my account,’ he said 
laughing. 

At Ambheti the agriculturists were all asked what 
they regarded as the usual yield per bigha. 

“33 to 4 maunds cotton, jowari 75 maximum, bhat 
21 maunds and val 4 maunds per bigha.’ 

‘What is the usual leasing rate here for ordinary 
land and ordinary year?’ 

“Rs. 6 to 8 a bigha—both for rice and jirayat. 
Rates were higher some years ago on account of high 
prices.’ 

“So the rate of leasing would vary from year to 
year with prices?’ 

* Yes.’ 

This was a village where over 100 men: had gone 
to South Africa, 50 or 60 being actually there. The 
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sales which were examined showed that in a very 
large majority of them the purchasers were either 
people returned from or in South Africa, or very 
near relations of such people. Several cases were 
also found of persons having on account of indebted- 
ness sold their lands and left their village — their number 
being 35. 

Why these people had left the village was a 
question which was examined in detail. Mr. Maxwell 
wondered if they might not be like people who had 
left Kheda and invested their money in buying huge 
areas in Gaekwadi territory as they could have them 
cheap. That we submitted was not the case. ‘Most 
of those who have gone,’ said the people, ‘are small 
Khatedars. All of these are Kanbis, the rates there 
are lower, and they are a little better off there.’ 

The next village inspected was Chhitra—one of the 
three over which there had been a regular battle about 
fixing their group. Mr. Jayakar had reduced these 
villages to the IInd group, Mr. Anderson who visited 
them put them up again because of their high rentals 
and Government lowered them again. As_ regards 
these rentals we had no difficulty in showing that the 
bulk of them were interest rents and that one instance, 
relied upon by Mr. Anderson, of a lease of land 
assessed at Rs. 198-13 and let for cash Rs. 676 could 
not be found in any of the leases for the whole period 
of several years in any of the three villages which we 
had thoroughly ransacked. 

There were lands in these villages which were 
classed as bagayat and then as bhatha, and which were 
examined by Mr. Anderson who had been satisfied that 
they had no special advantages enjoyed by real bhatha 
land. He had therefore reduced the rates for the bhatha 
land, but even the reduced rate was higher than the 
maximum jirayat rate, though the fields were for all 
practical purposes jirayat fields. The inquiry officers 
examined most of the bhatha survey Nos. in Chhitra, 
found good jowari growing in one and the rest ordinary 
grass numbers. The rates for them were however 
higher than even the maximum rate of Rs. 8 recom- 
mended by Mr. Anderson, much higher than the 
maximum rate for jirayat in group I, and excessively 


higher than the maximum jirayat rate for group II to - 


which the three villages now belonged. All these 
points were noted by the officers. A jirayat field was 
also inspected, the crop was poor, and the Patel 
explained that the reason was that the land was wasted 
away every year like much other land of which the 
area may be 150 to 200 bighas. 

Mr. Anderson had in his report waxed eloquent on 
the special facilities of communications these villages 
enjoyed. A few questions were therefore put to the 
villagers on this point. “We do not strike the main 
road,’ they said, ‘until we have gone 6 miles from 
ere by bad roads over which it is not possible for 
the bullocks to draw a full load. Carts can take only 
a half or three fourths of a bhar. In order to get 
to Supa (and Mr. Anderson had this road in mind ) 
we would have to cross the Purna river three times 
and go part of the way along the riverbed, which 
is extremely difficult. We therefore do not go 
that way.’ 

The leases were next examined, ten of the cases 
were rejected as interest leases, and in two of the 
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three cases which were verified the tenants said they 
could pay nothing as the crops had failed. 

The villages in Valod selected for the next two 
weeks would seem to be mostly those which had been 
promoted to a higher group, and some of which were 
reduced. Buhari over which an enhancement of 
55 per cent. had been imposed was a case in which 
Mr. Jayakar and Anderson had concurred in raising 
the groups, the former describing the place as having 
an importance of its ow because of a weekly bazaar 
and a cotton gin, and the latter because of the rental 
statistics. The people had no difficulty in showing 
that the cotton gin did not affect Buhari, as there 
was mo cotton area in Buhari and_ the 
weekly bazaar was a poor affair meant 
only for the poorer classes who came to purchase 
cloth, salt and chillies there. With Adyapur in Valod, 
the Raniparaj area began, area where there are 
practically no cash leases, where the tenant cannot 
afford to pay cash rent and the lessor does not expect 
to recover cash rent, where the Raniparaj people 
cultivate the land themselves, where there are no 
hired labourers and no cash payments. In Delvada 
which had been promoted a group and again lowered, 
the officers asked the people what reasons they had 
mentioned in their application against the raising of 
the group. A copy of their petition was hunied out 
and its contents examined. ‘Why is it that you say 
your kyari is bad, when we saw fine val growing 
in it?’ 

‘It may look fine, sir,’ the people said; ‘so was 
it last year, but the harvest was nil. The appearance 
is deceptive.’ 

‘That may be. But the fact that the growth is so 
good shows that the fields have a good capacity for 
retention of moisture and so the soil is good.’ 

‘We don’t understand all that. We know this 
much that our soil is poorer.’ 


M. D. 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XXxvI 


The Khilafat against Cow Protection ? 

We must now leave for the time being these dark 
happenings in the Punjab. 

The Congress inquiry into Dyerism in the Punjab 
had just commenced when I received a general letter 
of invitation to be present at a joint Conference of 
Hindus and Musalmans that was to meet at Delhi to 
deliberate on the Khilafat question. Among the signa- 
tories to it were the late Hakim Ajmal Khan Saheb 
and Mr. Asaf Ali. The late Swami Shraddhanandji, it 
was stated, would be attending, and if I remember 
aright, he was to be the vice-president of the Con- 
ference, which, so far as I can recollect, was to be 
held in the November of that year. The letter went 
on to say, among other things, that not only the 
Khilafat question but the question of cow protection 
as well would be discussed at the Conference, and it 
would, therefore, afford a golden opportunity for a 
settlement of the cow question. I did not like this 
reference to the cow question. In my letter, in reply 
to the invitation, therefore, whilst promising to do my 
best to attend, I suggested that the two questions 
should not be mixed up together, or considered in 
the spirit of a bargain, but should be decided on 
their own merits and treated separately. 

With these thoughts filling my mind, I went to 
the Conference. It was a very well attended gathering 
though it did mot present the spectacle of later 
gatherings that were attended by tens of thousands. I 
discussed ‘the question referred to above with the late 
Swami Shraddhanandji who was present at the Con- 
ference. He appreciated my argument and left it to me 
to place it before the Conference. I likewise discussed 
it with the late Hakim Saheb. Before the Conference 
I contended that if the Khilafat question had a just 
and legitimate basis, as I believe it had, and if the 
Government had really committed a gross injustice, 
the Hindus were bound to stand by the Musalmans in 
their demand for the redress of the Khilafat wrong. 
It would ill become them to bring in the cow 
question in this connection, or to use tire occasion to 
make terms with the Musalmans, just as it would ill 
become the Musalmans to offer to stop cow slaughter 
as a price for the Hindus’ support on the Khilafat 
question.. But it would be another matter, and quite 
‘graceful, and reflect great credit on them, if the Musal- 
mans of their own free will stopped cow slaughter 


out of regard for the religious sentiments of the 
Hindus, and from a sense of duty towards them as 
neighbours and children of the same soil. To take 
up such an independent attitude was, I contended, 
their duty and would enhance the dignity of their 
conduct. But if the Musalmans considered it as their 
neighbourly duty to stop cow slaughter they should 
do so regardless of whether the Hindus helped them 
in the Khilafat or not. ‘That being so,’ I argued, 
“the two questions should be discussed independently 
of each other and the deliberations of the Conference 
should be confined to the question of the Khilafat only.’ 
My argument appealed to those present, and as a 
result, the question of cow protection was not discussed 
at this Conference. But in spite of my warning the 
Musalmans felt called upon at later conferences always 
to allude to the duty of stopping cow slaughter in 
grateful recognition of the Hindus’ help on the Khilafat 
question. And at one time it almost looked as, if they 
would really put an end to it. 

Maulana Hasrat Mohani was present in this 
meeting. I had known him even before, but it was 
only here that I discovered what a fighter he was. 
We differed from each other almost from the very 
beginning and in several matters the differences have 
persisted. 

Amorg the numerous resolutions that were passed 
at this Conference one called upon both Hindus and 
Musalmans to take the Swadeshi vow, and as a 
natural corollary to it, to boycott foreign goods. 
Khadi had not as yet found its proper place. This 
was not a resolution that Hasrat Saheb would accept. 
His object was to wreak vengeance on the British 
Empire in case justice was denied in the matter of 
the Khilafat. Accordingly he brought in a counter 
proposal for the boycott purely of British goods so 
far as practicable. I opposed it on the score of 
principle, as also practicability, adducing for it my 
arguments that have now become pretty familiar. I 
also put before the Conference my viewpoint of non- 
violence. I noticed that my arguments made a deep 
impression on the audience. Before me, Hasrat 
Mohani’s speech had been received with such loud 
acclamations that I was afraid that mine would only 


be a cry in the wilderness. I had made bold to 
speak only because I felt that it would be a derelic- 
tion of duty not to lay my views before the 
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Conference. But to my agreeable surprise, my speech 
was followed with the closest attention by those 
present, and evoked a full measure of support among 
those on the platform, and speaker after speaker rose 
speeches in support of my views. The 
to see that not only would the 
fail of its purpose, but 


to deliver 
leaders were able 
boycott of British goods 
would, if adopted, make of them a _ laughing stock. 
There owas. hardly a man present in_ that 
assembly but had some article of British manu- 
facture on his person. Many of the audience therefore 
realised that nothing but harm could result from 
adopting a resolution that even those who voted for it 
were unable to carry out. 

‘Mere boycott of foreign cloth cannot satisfy us, 
for who knows how long it will be before we _ shall 
be able to manufacture Swadeshi cloth in sufficient 
quantity for our needs, and before we can bring about 
an effective boycott of foreign cloth? We want some- 
thing that will produce an immediate effect on the 
British. Let your boycott of foreign cloth stand, we 
do not mind it, but give us something quicker, and 
speedier in addition’—so spoke in _ effect Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani. Even as I was listening to -him I 
felt that something new, over and above boycott 
of foreign cloth, would be necessary. An immediate 
boycott of foreign cloth seemed to me also to be a 
clear impossibility at that time. I did not then know: 
that we could, if we liked, produce enough Khadi for 
all our clothing requirements; this was only a later 
discovery. On the other hand I knew, even then, that 
if we depended on the mills alone for effecting the 
boycott of foreign cloth we should be betrayed. I was 
still in the middle of this dilemma when the Maulana 
concluded his speech. 

I was handicapped for want of suitable Hindi or 
Urdu words. This was my first occasion for delivering 
an argumentative speech before an audience especially 
composed of Musalmans of the North. I had spoken 
in Urdu at the Muslim League at Calcutta but it was 
only for a few minutes and the speech was intended 
only to be a feeling appeal to the audience. Here on 
the contrary, I was faced with a critical, if not hostile, 
audience to whom I had to explain and bring home 
my viewpoint. But I had cast aside all shyness. 
I was not there to deliver an address in the faultless, 
polished Urdu of the Delhi Muslims, but to place 
before the gathering my views in such broken Hindi 
as I could command. And in this I was successful. 
This meeting afforded me a direct proof of the fact 
that 


Hindi-Urdu alone could become the lingua 
franca. of India. Had I spoken in English I could 
not have produced the impression that I did on the 


audience, and the Maulana might not have felt called 
upon to deliver his challenge. Nor if he had delivered 
it, could I have taken it up effectively. 

I could not hit upon a_ suitable Hindi or 
Urdu word for the new idea and that put me’ out 
somewhat. At last I described it by the word 
* non-co-operation,’ an expression that I used for the 
first time at this meeting. As the Maulana was 
delivering his speech it seemed to me that it was vain 
for him to talk about effective resistance to a Govern- 
ment with which he was co-operating in more than 
one thing, if resort to arms was impossible or wn- 
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desirable. The only true resistance to the Government, 
it therefore seemed to me, was to cease to co-operate 
with it. Thus I arrived at the word non-co-operation. 
I had not then a clear idea of all its manifold implica- 
tions. I therefore did not enter into details. So far 
as I remember, this meeting adopted a resolution about 
non-co-operation but it was several months before the 
idea made further headway. It remained buried for 
months in the records of this Conference. 
( Translated from Navajivan by P. ) 


The Bardoli Inquiry 
Fifth Week 

The villages inspected during the week were Ranveri, 
Dumkhal, Valod, Nansad, Kosambia, Kumbhia, Dadaria 
and Ambach—all but the last between the Valmiki river 
near Valod and the Purna near Buhari and all excepting 
Valod l‘aniparaj villages. 

At Ranveri the usual inquiries about markets and 
communications were followed as usual by an inquiry 
into the leases, sometimes the inquiry officers questioning 
tenants as regards the yield of the fields they had leased 
and sometimes trying to probe into their relations with 
their sowkars (moneylenders). Many of the leases in 
these areas are cropshare leases, many those in which 
in spite of the rent there has been no cash payment, 
several where the sowcar was anxious to pitch the 
rent as high as possible because the tenant belonged 
to the backward classes, with the result that the tenant 
could pay nothing at all. “Why should not these bania 
sowcars, said Mr. Maxwell, “be made to pay more 
assessment?’ We suggested that there were many 
banias present on the spot and the question be put to 


them direct. A bania was thereupon put the same 
question. 


“Our leases have to be interest leases, sir,’ he said. 

‘But by doing so you escape payment of income tax. 
Why should you be allowed to do this?’ ~ 

“We sometimes recover nothing, sir. We have to 
go on lending because we cannot leave the land fallow. 
We have to get it cultivated, and we cannot do so except 
through them.’ 

“You go on lending without getting anything from 
them. That means that you are doing charity. Why 
should you be so charitable ?’ 

‘We are not charitable, sir. When the man fails 
to pay anything his debt piles up, we get in 
possession of their lard. But even when we get the 
land we have to get it cultivated. We have to go on 
lending and recovering our loans as much as we can 
from the crops. But you cannot imagine, sir, what a 
loss it is to us. Why, sir, you may ask my tenant 
sitting over there, how much he bas borrowed from 
me and how much he has been able to repay.’ 

Mr. Maxwell, deeply interested, called. the tenant 
and then asked the bania to write down on a piece 
of paper what he had lent the man and how much 
had been repaid. ‘How can I remember all the 
transactions ? We have had dealings for several 
years, sir. 

“Well, try to remember what you gave him and 
what you recovered during the last two years.’ 

The bania wrote: ‘He borrowed Rs. 50 last year 
and gave me 4 maunds of jowari. He borrowed 


Rs. 125 the year before last and gave me 8 maunds 
of cotton,’ 
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The tenant was now asked how much he had 
borrowed and how much he had repaid. His borrowings 
tallied with the figures given by his sowcar but there 
were variations in his and his sowca;’s statements of 
the crops he had given the latter, because as was 
explained afterwards, the man had included in it the 
sowcar's own share of the crops. These questions 
and answers suggested to Mr. Maxwell an additional 
inquiry. “According to the sowcar 20 maunds and 
according to the tenant 24 maunds was the yield of 
cotton. From how many bighas may I know?’ 

“Out of 20 bighas, sir.’ 

“You got just one maund of cotton per bigha!’ 
asked Mr. Maxwell rather surprised. 

“I was lucky,’ rejoined the tenant, ‘in getting as 
much as that. Sometimes I get three quarters of a 
maund or even half a maund per bigha.’ 

The man, it was discovered afterwards, was not 
from the village which was being inspected but from 
Kanjod in its neighbourhood. The inquiry was thus 
a pleasant interlude which was not without its value 
inasmuch it threw a flood of light on the relations 
between the sowcars and their tenants as also. the 
average yield of crops in those parts, the average 
yield of cotton given by us being 3 maunds per acre. 

In another case the first tenant denied that there 
was any rent transaction, though the crop register 
showed a rent of Rs. 101 against the survey number 
in question. The second tenant was a cropsharer. 
The officers, to test whether the cropshare could at 
all approximate to the amount of rent shown in the 
previous year, questioned the second tenant as to the 
actual yield of 4 acres in which he had grown jowari 
and pulses. “The whole crop was 28 maunds jowari, 
5 maunds tuver and 2 maunds adad,’ and he gave it 
to the sowcar as he owed him Rs. 32. 

At Valod, as at Buhari, searching inquiry was made 
into the importance of the annual fair and of 
the weekly bazaar—the fair where according to 
Mr. Jayakar ‘3,000 people attend and the price of 
sweetmeats sold amounts to Rs. 800.’ The inquiry 
officers were more interested, however, in asking if 
any grain or other agricultural produce was sold at 
the fair and they could not help laughing at the mention 
of the sweetmeats. The people said that there was an 
annual two days’ fair held on every Kartik full moon 
day, but that there was no trade in grain there and 
that sweetmeats and toys were mostly sold. The 
officers did not think it worth while to inquire into 
the amount of sweetmeats sold! 

As the number of leases here was large the 
officers decided to go into all the kyari leases for 
the period from 1924-25 to 1927-28. They were able 
to test about 18 leases in about two hours and a half. 
The next day also had been fixed for Valod, but the 
the officers thought that rather than give one more day 
to the same place they had better do one more village 
near Valod. Nansad was therefore taken up that day. 
There were very few leases and it was possible for 
the officers to go into all of them with the result that 
they discovered that out of the fourteen they examined 
no less than ten were cases of. interest rents. 
Mr. Jayakar’s appendix showed lacre 20 gunthas of kyari 
with an assessment of Rs. 11, rented for Rs. 71 (leased 

: during the whole period of seven years from 1918 to 
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1925 ). The people had no difficulty in showing that 
that lease with the rather frightening rental multiple of 
6.5 was nota lease but a mortgage in possession 
as the Record of Rights also bore out. The officers 
inquired as to whether Mr.Jayakar had visited the 
village. The people (including the Patel) said he had 
never visited the village. The Talati however showed the 
Mutation Register in which there was a remark in the 
handwriting of some clerk and over the signature of 
Mr. Jayakar to the effect that he had checked entries from 
No. 20 to 23 on the 31st March 1925. The Talati was then 
asked if Mr. Jayakar sat in the chavdi (the village govern- 
ment house, if one may so call it ). The Talati said he 
did. The people were therefore examined further and 
all including the Patel said that whatever might be the 
case, they were not aware of Mr. Jayakar’s visit, that 
none was present when he might have arrived and 
that therefore none was questioned as to anything... 


We came now to villages where the yield per unit 
we had worked out did not amount to even Rs. 150 
and we deliberately refrained from going into the 
figures of cost of cultivation. We submitted a note 
that where a farmer with a:family of five had a gross 
yield not exceeding Rs. 150 a year, it was superfluous 
to estimate how much he could afford to feed his 
family, how much to pay to his sowcar with whom he 
must share part of his crops and how he could feed 
his bullocks. 

Dadaria was one such village so called because the 
soil is full of dadara (a variety of soft stone). The 
officers went to the fields to see what this soil was 
actually like, and a kyani plot was dug several inches 
deep to find out if the statement of the people was 
correct. 

There were not many cash leases — the cropshare 
system being in vogue as in all Raniparaj villages. 
Ten leases were examined, three of which were rejected 
as interest leases, and in there or four the tenants never 
paid the rents in full. All the sales for the period of 
1922-1928 were examined, no less than 13 out of the 
21 examined being rejected as sales in satisfaction of 
debt, no cash having passed, and 2 as_ conditional 
sales. 

The last village Ambach was also a Raniparaj 
village but there the soil being better than in some of 
the villages inspected during the week gave a better 
yield. The conditions of leasing were however the 
same, the people not disguising their preference for 
cropshare leases, as they found it difficult to pay 
anything in cash. All the leases for the period of 
1922 to 1928 were examined with the result that out of 
over 20 leases examined 8 had to be rejected as pure 
interest rents not worth being gone into at all, and the 
12 that were gone into disclosed the fact that in a 
large majority the occupant of the land was a sowcar 
and the tenant his borrower. 

The Mahalkari and the Avalkarkun who had their 
share in compiling the Rental and Sales Appendices for 
Mr. Jayakar were examined at length during the week. 
Their examination was important throwing as it did 
considerable light on the question whether the transac- 
tions included in the appendices were scrutinised. I 
propose to reserve my notes of that examination for 
the next issue. 


M. D. 
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The Eternal Duel 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


A frend writes : 

“In the article entitled ‘The Tangle of 
Ahimsa’ appearing in Young India of October 11th, 
you have stated most forcefully that cowardice and 
ahimsa are incompatible. There is not an ambiguous 
syllable in your statement. But may I request that 
you tell us how cowardice can be exorcised from 
a man’s character? I notice that all characters are 
but the sum total of habits formed. How are we 
to undo our old habits and build the new ones of 
courage, intelligence, and action? I am convinced 
that habits can be destroyed; and better and nobler 
habits can be formed giving birth to a new character 
in a person. Itseems to me that you know prayers, 
discipline, and studies by which a man can attain 
a second birth. Won’t you kindly tell us about 
them? Do give us your knowledge and advice in 
one of the numbers of Young India. Please help 
us by giving an account of the method of 
praying and working by which a man can recreate 
himself. ” 

The question refers to the eternal duel that is so 
graphically described in the Mahabharat under the cloak 
of history and that is every day going on in millions 
of breasts. Man’s destined purpose is to conquer old 
habits, to overcome the evil in him and to restore 
good to its rightful place. If religion does not teach us 
how to achieve this conquest, it teaches us nothing. 
But there is no royal road to success in this the truest 
enterprise in life. Cowardice is perhaps the greatest vice 
from which we suffer and is also possibly the greatest 
violence, certainly far greater than bloodshed and the 
like that generally go under the name of violence. 
For it comes from want of faith in God and ignorance 
of His attributes. But Iam sorry that I have not 
.the ability to give ‘the knowledge and the advice’ 
that the correspondent would have me to. give on how 
to dispel cowardice and other vices. But I can give 
my Own testimony and say. that a heartfelt prayer is 
undoubtedly the most potent instrument that man 
possesses for overcoming cowardice and all other bad 
old habits. Prayer is an impossibility withouta living 
faith in the presence of God within. 

Christianity and Islam describe the same process as 
a duel between God and Satan, not outside but within; 
Zorastrianism as a duel between Ahurmazd and Ahriman; 
Hinduism as a duel between forces of good and forces 
of evil. We have to make our choice whether we should 
ally ourselves with the forces of evil or with the forces 
of gaed. And to pray to God is nothing but that sacred 
alliance between God and man whereby he attains his 
deliverance from the clutches of the prince of darkness. 
But a heartfelt prayer is not a recitation with the lips. 
It is a yearning from within which expresses itself in 
every word, every act, nay, every thought of man, 
When an evil thought successfully assails him, he 
may know that he has offered but a lip prayer and 
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similarly with regard to an evil word escaping his lips 
or anevil act done by him. Real prayer is an absolute 
shield and protection against this trinity of evils. Success 
does not always attend the very first effort at such real 
living prayer. We have to strive against ourselves, we 
have to believe in spite of ourselves, because months 
are as our years. We have therefore to cultivate 
illimitable patience if we will realise the efficacy of 
prayer. There will be darkness, disappointment and 
even worse; but we must have courage enough to battle 
against all these and not succumb to cowardice. There 
is no such thing as retreat’ for a man of prayer. 
What I am relating is not a fairy tale. I have not 
drawn an imaginary picture. I have summed up. the 
testimony of men who have by prayer conquered every 
difficulty in their upward progress, and I have added 
my own humble testimony that the more I live the 
more I realise how much I owe to faith and prayer 
which is one and the same thing for me. And I am 
quoting an experience not limited to a few hours, or 
days or weeks, but extending over an unbroken period 
of nearly 40 years. I have had my share of disappoint- 
ments, uttermost darkness, counsels of despair, 
counsels of caution, subtlest assaults of pride; 
but I am able to say that my faith,—and I know 
that it is still little enough, by no means as great as 
I want it to be,— has ultimately conquered every one 
of these difficulties up to now. If we have faith in 
us, if we have a prayerful heart, we may not tempt 
God, may not make terms with Him. We must reduce 
Barodada sent me a precious 
Sanskrit verse not long before his death. It means 
impliedly that a man of devotion reduces himself to 
zero. Not until we have reduced ourselves to nothingness 
can We conquer the evil in us. God demands nothing 
less than complete self-surrender as the price for the 
only real freedom that is worth having. And when a 
man thus loses himself, he immediately finds himself 
in the service of all that lives. It becomes his delight 
and his recreation. He is a new man never weary of 
spending himself in the service of God’s creation. 


Dinabandhu’s Tribute 
Dinabandhu Andrews writes as follows from Man- 
chester on Lalaji’s death: @ 
“The news of the death of Lala Lajpatrai 
was a very terrible shock to me for it was 
absolutely unexpected. I reached Birmingham 
very late on Saturday night and my brother told 
me about it. Since then I have referred to it and 
made clear in the Manchester Guardian how great 
the loss must be both to India and to England, 
and indeed to the world of humanity: for he was 
the friend of the oppressed in every country and 
knew no racial barriers. What I am now waiting 
to hear is how far the death was caused by injuries 
received at the railway station at Lahore at the 
time of the boycott of the Simon Commission. This 
is not at all made clear in the newspapers here, 
which are very guarded in their utterances, though 
there is just a hint about it.” 
I may add that he cabled to me for correct news 
ta which needless to say I sent a suitable reply. 


M. K. G, 
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Notes 
Lalaji’s Memory 
With reference to my note on Dr. Satyapal’s 
telegram which was published in these columns, Lala 
Dunichand of Ambala writes: 

“The publication of Dr. Satyapal’s telegram in 
connection with Lala Lajpatrai’s death in Young 
India of November 29, 1928 and your comments 
thereon have induced me to write this letter to 
you which I hope you will be able to publish. 
Iam one of those who had been devoted to 
Lalaji for nearly all thier life and it was only 
during the last elections that serious and even acute 
differences had arisen between him and myself. I 
should be offending truth if I were not to say frankly 
that I and many other Congressmen in the Punjab 
considered Lala Lajpatrai’s activities during the 
last elections harmful to the interests of the country 
and it was this honest conviction on our part that 
had led to the breaking of life-long ties of friend- 
ship and devotion and we were never able to 
reconcile ourselves to the view that he was in the 
tight and we in the wrong. But the blows received 
by him at the hands of the police and his death 
shortly after that have naturally and rightly changed 
altogether my mental attitude towards him and his 
work. His death has altogether removed any 
feelings of resentment or hostility that I might 
have harboured towards him during his life. From 
the very moment that I received the news of his 
death my feelings of devotion and veneration for 
him revived. Now I look upon the sum _ total 
of his life work too great to let me entertain any 
kind of ill-will and his life too sacred to be 
remembered with anything but feelings of genuine 
respect. I feel as if quite a different kind 
of relations have sprung up between him and 
myself after his death. If the question of our 
differences with him is viewed in this light, we 
who differed from him and those who differed from 
us on account of him can again become comrades 
in the fight for winning freedom for our country.” 


This is undoubtedly the correct attitude to take 
and I hope that everybody who had some differences 
of opinion with Lalaji will adopt the same attitude 
and work for the common cause. 

India’s Ambassadress in America 

The readers of Young India will be glad to share 
with me the following letter from Mr. R. E. Hume, 
son of Dr. R. A. Hume of Nagar, regarding the fine 
work that is now being done by Devi Sarojini Naidu 
in America: 

“You will be pleased, I am sure, to receive 
this message concerning the successful start of our 
friend Mrs. Sarojini Naidu in her visit to the United 
States. 

“TI heard her at her first appearance in New 
York City. And I have been testifying that I have 
never heard either from man or from woman the 
equal of her platform performance for the beauty 
and flow of English diction and for the structure 
and sequence of English sentences. Several times 
during her sixty minutes of unmemorised discourse 

* {wondered how she would extricate herself from 
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the involved beginning of an elaborate sentence; but 
she never once failed to complete cortectly the 
subject and verb with which she had. proceeded in 
the sentence. 

“However, more beautiful and significant than 
the grammatical structure of English sentences were 
the beauty and goodness and truth of her utterances. 
I rejoice that Mother India is being presented to 
America in the person of this charming and potent 
woman, who is perceiving the spiritual side of 
American life, and who is similarly conveying to 
the people here the spiritual side of the Indian 
people. My wife and I have been happy to have 
had Mrs. Naidu to dinner day before yesterday and 
to lunch today, along with various American friends. 
But I am especially happy thus to report to you 
promptly the very successful realisation of your plan 
for Mrs. Naidu to visit the United States as an 
ambassadress from the women and people of India.’’ 

Ajmal Jamia Fund 
A Musalman friend asks the following questions 
and asks me to reply to them in Young. India: 

“I read Young India with intense interest — 
especially the news of Islam. But I'am puzzled 
to hear some undesired news about Ajmal Jamia, 
Will you kindly reply to the following queries and 
oblige me? 

“1. On what principle 
carried on? 

“2. Whether it is solely for Musalmans or 
the members of every caste and creed are admitted 
into it? 

“3, If they are also admitted, how do they 
manage for their boarding, lodging etc. ? 

“4, How many and who are the members 
of the managing body, is there any other than 
Musalmans upon it? 

“5. The fund which is being collected by you 
is handed over to the institution or is still with you? 

“6, If it is still with you, when do you intend 
to use it and how?” 

Here are the answers: 


The Jamia is carried on on the broadest principles. 
The correspondent should study the constitution a 
copy of which he will get upon application to the 
authorities in Delhi. 

It is in practice solely amd naturally for Musal- 
mans, but members of every caste and creed are freely 
admitted. 

I believe that such students have to make their 
own boarding arrangements. 

Sheth Jamnalalji is one of the trustees. 
are Musalmans. 

The fund is in the possession of Sheth Jamnalal 
Bajaj who is the treasurer. 


is the Jamia being 


The others 


M. K. G. 

Wanted Hindi Teachers 

The Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha invites 
applications from educated young men whose mother- 
tongue is Hindi and who are willing to serve as 
Hindi teachers in South India for a period not less 
than 2 years on a monthly salary of between Rs. 30 
and 45 according to qualifications. Applicants should 
have studied up to the Intermediate Standasd of the 


Allahabad University. Names of approved applicants 
will be registered and they will be communicated with 
as occasion arises for employment of teachers in the 
South. Those intending to offer their services will 
kindly give full particulars of their name, address, age, 
general educational qualifications, at least one reference 
as to character and conduct and minimum salary 
required. In case of being called to serve, actual 
railway fare, from place of residence to place of joining, 
will be paid. Letters may ‘be addressed to the 
Secretary, Hindi Prachar Sabha, High Road, Triplicane, 
Madras. W. P. IGNATIUS 


[I hope that there will be sufficient young men 
from the North to respond to this appeal. M.K.G.] 


Gandhi Ashram Famine Relief 


Detailed enquiries made about the position of the 
agricultural classes in the area around Pudupalayam 
Gandhi Ashram go to confirm the statement made in 
Young India of 25th October. The food crops are 
expected to come up to 20% of the normal. As most 
people here live from hand to mouth, this means that 
their resources can last only for two to three months 
this year. There is an utter failure of pulses. 
Groundnuts may come up to 25%. Cotton being sown 
very late, nothing can be said about this crop as 
yet. There being no water in the wells, no mention 
need be made of rice and similar wet crops. The 
peasants will have to buy their food grains for six to 
nine months in the coming year. Unless some effective 
relief is organised form 1st March next they will be in 
great distress. 


The position of the Adi-Dravidas in the area is 
naturally far more serious than that of the other classes. 
They have no fields of their own. In these months, 
they used to find work in the fields during harvest 
operations. But this year there is hardly any work 
for the peasants’ families themselves, and so these 
landless classes have no means of livelihood. 

The area affected is large, but the Ashram wishes 
to do relief work in a small area around it. There 
are about two hundred families of Adi-Dravidas within 
a five-mile radius of the Ashram and our first efforts 
will be to alleviate their lot. It is proposed to open 
a grain store and sell food-grains to Adi-Dravidas of 
this locality at half price for six months from Ist 
January next. It would of course be better to give 
them food-stuffs free, but the cost of the operations 
will be double and it may also discourage them from 
seeking out such work as may be available. But in 
any case, we shall have to give free food to about a 
hundred helpless old people who are utterly destitute. 
The Ashram is also making efforts to train some of 
these people in weaving, so that they might be able 
to support themselves. 


It is estimated that the very limited relief work 
above sketched would cost Rs. 5,000. We venture to 
make an appeal for this amount, so that we may start 
immediate relief work among the depressed classes. If 
popular support is encouraging, schemes will be laid 
before the public in due course for relieving other 
classes of sufferers. 


C. R. 
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Wardha Letter 
i 


Result of Exploitation 


There is quite-a motley assemblage of personages 
here in the Satyagrahashram these days. There is, to 
begin with, the Sindhi Acharya Kripalani, a professor by 
vocation, a nomad by instinct and a Khadi worker by 
choice, going about from place to place with his Khadi 
samples, canvassing for orders and incidentally delivering 
addresses to college students in response to invitations 
and shocking them and their professors into a Khadi 
sense by his challenging speeches. Then there is a 
deputation from Lahore come to discuss wth Gandhiji 
several questions of importance regarding the future 
conduct of the late Lalaji’s various activities. 


Again there isa big financier, a captain of business 
spending a few days of privilege and holiday with 
Gandhiji. Several years back, he had put Gandhiji the 
question: ‘Do you want me or my money for the 
nation’s cause?’ ‘You,’ was the straight reply. ‘ What 
task would you assign me if I left off business and 
joined you?’ was the next question. ‘The spinning 
wheel,’ replied Gandhiji as he plied his charkha. He is 
today accompanying Gandhiji on his morning walks, 
discussing with him the ‘ inevitability’ of Khadi, as 
also some practical plans of Khadi work. Gandhiji 
talks to him about the deepening poverty of t&e masses, 
their inevitable extermination unless something is done 
to alleviate their condition and goes on to picture the 
menace of an industrialised India to the world ‘God 
forbid that India should ever take to industrialism after 
the manner of the West,’ he observes. ‘ The economic 
imperialism of a single tiny island kingdom ( England ) 
is today keeping the world in chains.. If an entire 
nation of 300 millions took to similar economic 
exploitation, it would strip the world bare like locusts. 
Unless the capitalists of India help to avert that 
tragedy by becoming trustees of the welfare’ of the 
masses and by devoting their talents not to amassing 
wealth for themselves but to the service of the masses 
in an altruistic spirit, they will end either by destroying 
the masses or being destroyed by them.’ 


Kali Temple 


He next turns to a Khadi worker who is also 
accompanying him. He must agree to go to Calcutta 
where he is wanted inspite of his disinclination. “ If 
we could transform Calcutta we should transform the 
whole of India,” he argues. He himself would go 
there and make it the centre of his activity, but — And 
he then gives out this sorrowful secret that he has 
harboured in his bosom all these years of his life. 
It is the Kali temple. “There lies my difficulty,” 
he says. “I cannot bear the sight of it. My soul 
rises in rebellion against the cold-blooded inhumanity 
that goes on there in the name of religion. If I had 
the strength I would plant myself before the gate of 
the temple and tell those in charge of it that before 
they sacrificed a single innocent animal they should have 
to cut my throat. But I know that for me to do so 
would be an unreal, a mechanical thing today because 
I have not yet completely overcome the will to live. 
And till I can do that I must bear the cross of my 
imperfect existence.” 


December 20, 1998 


Tit-Bits 

The residence is at last reached and Gandhiji goes 
to his quarters. Soon after the post arrives bringing 
all sorts of news. Now it is a national worker 
seeking advice in connection with his work, now it is 
an aspiring, struggling soul laying before him an 
account of its strivings and failures. Gandhiji considers 
each case carefully and makes a suitable reply, minister- 
ing a word of cheer, encouragement or advice as the 
case may be. To a national worker who has been 
Ordered off to far away Orissa, where at present 
cholera is raging, he writes: 

~ And do not be afraid of cholera. . . . Observe 
‘proper precautions. . . If in spite of all precautions 
the worst befalls, there is no help for it. There is 
no place in the world entirely free from danger. 
- + + But do as the inner voice prompts you.” 

To another struggling soul he writes: 

“With the help of Rama we have got to overcome 
the ten-headed Ravana of passions within us. Success 
is bound to be ours if we have faith in Rama and 
surrender ourselves to His grace. Above all do not 
lose self-confidence. Avoid indulgence of the palate.” 

To another he says: 

“There is a world of difference between spinning 
for sacrifice and spinning for recreation. I would 
advise you to observe a religious silence while spinning. 
It would give you spiritual peace and if you make it 
a point always to spin at a particular fixed hour, it 
will automatically regulate your other appointments too 
and help you to a well-ordered life. ”’ 

To still another he writes: 

“You may not force the wearing of Khadi on your 
mother if she is unwilling. But if your faith in Khadi 
is genuine and strong enough it is bound to prove 
infectious.” 

To another correspondent again: 

“My sovereign panacea (for communal troubles ) is 
well-known. If either of the parties were completely to 
purge itself of ill-will and patiently bear any injustice 
that the other side might inflict a real heart unity 
between the two was bound to be established in the 
end. The injustice would come to an end and both 
sides would become brave. ‘Today they are pitiful 
cowards.” 

And so on. 

Dr. P. C. Ray 

The afternoon is the time for visitor. The visitor 
on this particular day happens to be no eee 
Dr. P. C. Ray. ‘So you have givenup taking milk? 
he exclaims as soon as he sees Gandhiji and adds 
something about the necessity of oe Not 
given up,” replies Gandhiji correcting him, ~ but only 
discontinued for the time being. But do not 
you remember your own words about | tooth 
powders: ‘We manufacture tooth powder in our 
Bengal Chemical Works only for fools, for myself I 
find chalk powder good enough’? Evenso it ‘is with 
scientific theories, they are implicitly believed in by 
fools only, wise men always take them with a grain 


of salt. Only today I was reading an article in which 
the vitamin theory was challenged.’’ The Bengal 
savant finds the.joke too much after his heart to 


contradict it, and passes on to other subjects, flinging 
his shafts now at the lawyers who batten on poor 
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people’s resources, now on Marwadi ‘money bags’ 
whom he would like to see shot, with the exception of 
of course Jamnalalji, who is standing near by with 
his eye on the time, for the illustrious visitor has to 
catch the afternoon express, and Sjt. Ghanshyamdas 
Birla whose princely philanthropy has disarmed even the 
inexorable doctor. He then lights upon .the question 
of Indianisation. ‘“‘ Indianisation without retrenchment 
has no -meaning,”’ he exclaims indignantly. ‘‘ The 
late Mr. Gokhale advocated Indianisation with a view 
to economising public expenditure but: some of our 
present-day legislators want not levelling down ‘but 
levelling up, merely a substitution of a brown for a 
white bureaucracy.” Gandhiji addresses himself to say 
something but the irrepressible savant has already 
passed on to the youth movement. “In India our 
youth leagues only assemble periodically, pass some 
noisy resolutions and then forget all about them. But 
in China it was a different story. There, at one time, 
no less than 50,000 lads had gone out to the 
villages for constructive work during their summer 
holidays, they mixed with the masses, started evening 
classes for them and when they returned, made 
arrangements to continue the work after them. It has 
always been a puzzle to me how Dr. Sun Yat Sun 
could proclaim a republic over 400 million people 
from abroad. But it was this solid constructive work 
that“had prepared the ground for him. When would our 
youth realise that it is charkha alone that can establish 
a living contact between them and the masses i 

But the time is now almost up and there are so 
many things to talk about yet. He appealingly. turns 
his eyes to Jamnalalji, but fails to finda ray of hope 
there, finally with a heroic effort he gets up, but 
suddenly remembers that he has forgotten to say a 
very important thing and hastens to make good the 
omission. “I am very proud of my chemistry students,” 
he interjects, “I am always in their lap,” and suits 
his action to his words by climbing on the shoulders 
of Jamnalalji with an agility that a youth of eighteen 
might envy, and is borne out of the:room by Jamnalalji. 
I wonder, whether in spite of his riches, he ever 
carried a richer prize in his life, 


P. 

South India Relief Fund 
Through Udyoga Mandir, Sabarmati 
Previously acknowledged on p. 392 Rs. 134-0-0 
Gandhi Kesurdas Mulji Rajula 2-0-0 
Vithaldas M. Kothari Ahmedabad 1-0-0 
Soniram Poddar Rangoon 100-0-0 

Rs.-237-0-0 


AMOUNTS RECEIVED AT THE NAVAJIVAN PRESS 
Vakil Abhechand Kalidas Jetpur Rs. 10-0-0 


Hemraj Nazim Barod 25—0-0 
Vidyagauri Govindlal Ahmedabad 11-0Q-0 
Prakashnath Udhampur 49-6-0 
K. J. Middleton Letchworth 5-4-0 

Rs. 100-10-0 


Self-restraint v. Self-indulgence 
[ Third Kdition ] 


In this edition are included four more articles and 
anew preface by Gandhiji. pp. 160 demi 
Price Re, 1. Postage extra 2} as. 

Manager, Young India 


octavo. 
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Khadi in Hyderabad State 
(By M. K, Gandhi) 


At a Co-operative Conference held the other day in 
the Hyderabad State, the Finance Minister, Sir Hyder 
Nawaz Jung Bahadur, delivered an address from 
which a friend sends me the following translation of 
his reference to the spinning wheel: 

“But the most important thing to which I 
wish to draw your attention is our home industries. 
To preserve and help them is the supreme duty of 
co-operative societies. If co-operative societies could 
be organised to distribute domestic implements 
and raw materials amongst the people, it would be 
a great boon to the country. For the sake of 
illustration, I would mention spinning and weaving. 
If they could be revived in our towns and villages, 
it would be agreat achievement. Quite till the 
other day, spinning and weaving were commonly 
practised in our homes. Not only in the huts of 
the poor but also in the homes of the rich and 
well-to-do, young girls and their matrons used to 
utilise their leisure time by spinning; and a variety 
of things for household use, like carpets, sheets, 
coverlets, table-cloths etc., were prepared out of the 
yarn thus spun. Respectable widows who have 
no other means of livelihood used to support 
themselves and their children by spinning and 
sewing. By popularising this occupation, you 
would not only augment the slender resources 
of the people but by providing them with useful 
work for filling their spare time save them from 
falling a prey to many a temptation. I hope that 
the energetic officials of our Department will 
make a beginning in this direction this year. I 
shall carefully go through the next year’s report 
to see how many of us have taken to this good 
Work: 5. 

“We should never forget that man isolated 
from society is but an animal. He rises to his 
full estate which has been described as ‘little less 
than the angels’ only through mutual aid and 
co-operation with his fellow beings. So long as 
you stand apart, self-sufficing units, so long as ‘I’ 
am ‘I’ and ‘you’ are ‘you’ we are only glorified 
animals called men. When ‘I’ and ‘ you’ combine 
to form ‘we’, we develop a divine force and the 
process of developing this force is spelt co-operation.” 
I congratulate the Minister on his pronouncement 

and trust that the State of Hyderabad will compete 
with that of Mysore in the spread of the spinning 
wheel. Co-operation in spinning is easy and an 
indispensable thing if Khadi is to be placed on a 
stable basis. A handspinning co-operative society will 
start with a cotton depot where bag cotton, not pressed 
cotton, will be stored for converting into cards. It 
will have carders, if the spinners do not themselves 
card in the initial stages. This depot will keep the 
necessary furniture, i. e., hand-gins, carding bows, spinning 
wheels, accessories and necessary tools with facility 
for repairs. The depot will be distributing, receiving 
and selling depot and will distribute cotton or slivers 
as the case may be. It will receive against cash-payment 
yarn spun by the members and sell to the members 
Khadi woven from their yarn or bought from other 


places. It will sell Khadi at special prices to the 
spinning members and at ordinary prices to the public. 
If such societies are formed under State patronage and 
with State aid, partial or in full, there is really no 
limit to the possibilities of mass co-operation. Only 
this presupposes a Khadi atmosphere amoung the 
officials; in other words, the officials must be converts, 
lovers and trustees of the masses, not their lords and 
masters, for whom the masses are born to toil and 
sweat on starvation wages. If the Finance Minister 
infects his officials with the zeal which his address 
shows there is a great future for the people of the 
State. And Hyderabad unlike Mysore is a vast cotton 
area. 
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Through A. S. Ramasvami Iyer Alangadu 
A. S. Ramasvami Iyer, 15; H. V., 
Narayansvami Iyer, 3: H. S. Vishvanath 
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The Bardoli Inquiry 


Sixth Week 
More Valod Villages 


Four more villages were inspected during the week, 
the inquiry officers having broken up their camp at 
Valod and removed to Madhi on the 20th. They left 
for Christmas the same evening and will resume their 
sittings on the 3rd of January. 

Degama, one of the villages inspected, was 
strangely heterogeneous with 53 Chodhra, 49 Gamit, 
43 Konkana, 38 Kanbi and 20 miscellaneous Khatedars, 
and with its five hamlets scattered over a very large 
area, and with most of the Raniparaj Khatedars 
cultivating land (owned or leased) in Gayakvadi villages, 
it baffled all attempts to strike the correct unit. But 
broadly the cultivators could be classified as Kanbis 
and Raniparaj — the condition of the former being in 
many ways similar to that of the Kanbis in other parts 
of the Taluka, and the Raniparaj being more or less 
like: those in villages south of Valod. There was one 
Raniparaj Khatedar, however, with a holding larger 
than 100 acres and looking more prosperous than the 
rest with his servants and bullocks and kolam fields. 
The inquiry officers did not seem to have time to 
interest themselves in this Raniparaj Khatedar who was 
also the Patel of the village. Otherwise they would have 
found that the man was sinking deeper and deeper into 
debt every day, had sold nearly half of the land that 
his father had left him and in the course of time 
would be on a level with the other members of. his 
community. Numerous cases of leases were gone 
into and they revealed a deplorable state of affairs. 
Most of the tenants were Raniparaj ruined by excessive 
rents. In most of the leases examined the occupant 
was the tenant’s sowcar, and the tenant had either 
failed to pay, or borrowed, or sold his property, to 
pay the rent. One tenant told his tale of woe to the 
Committee. For lands assessed at RKs.57 he had been 
gulled into agreeing to pay rent Rs. 375 for ten years, 
when the cotton rates were very high; there was an 
understanding that he might give them up if the rates 
went down, but he could not get rid of them 
when he saw that the lease had ruined him as the 
landlord would not release him. He had kept the 
lands for three years. To pay the rent for the first 
two years, he had given the occupant the whole of 
the crop of the fields in question plus a field valued 
«at Rs. 325. The third year’s rent had not been paid 
at all. ‘Heartrending,’ I said. ‘All stupidity is 


heartrending,’ said Mr. Broomfield. In another case 
the tenant was paying exorbitant rent for a grass field, 
When you know that you cannot pay the rent and 
cannot produce even as much as_ the rent, why don’t 
you give up the land?’ asked Mr. Maxwell. ‘How 
can I give it up? I have no other land, and my hut 
is on the land I have taken on lease!’ 


Mordevi was a village: that had been put up a 
group by Mr. Anderson and again lowered by Govern- 
ment. From every point of view it was the worst 
village in the Taluka, and I suppose the officers must 
have had a surprise of their lives as they passed 
through the wretched fields of the village and as_ they 
questioned the tenants present. The men from a 
neighbouring village which had shared the same fate 
had come there. The inquiry officers asked them if 
their village was like Mordevi. ‘Behej is just as stony 
and as jungly as Mordevi.’ “Do you get enough to 
eat?’ ‘How can we, sir?’ ‘Then what do you do? 
‘We borrow grain from the sowcar, repay him in kind 
at harvest time and again borrow!’ 


Sejvad was a village in the third group, but here 
the average yield per acre and the unit were larger 
than in the villages we had visited and larger than in 
some of the villages in the third group. But the cost 
of production was also proportionately larger. 
‘What is this? Is it not curious that the cost should 
be larger and the loss also’ should be larger with 
larger. yield?’ the officers inquired. ‘It is a fact 
nevertheless,’ we said. “The Raniparaj cultivators have 
no dubla, cannot afford to feed their bullocks and have 
less yield: Their loss may be smaller, but their 
yield does not suffice them to keep body and soul 
together. ’ 

In Kamalchhod we tried to elucidate our case further 
and help in a solution of the apparent riddle with 
which the officers and we had found ourselves 
confronted. This we did by examining a Khatedar for 
about four hours, taking him bit by bit through every 
item of his income and every item of his expenditure. 
We worked it out in elaborate detail and submitted 
the statement to the officers. It was the subject 
of much interesting discussion, and is likely to give 
the officers ample food for thought. I fropose to 
describe the case in these columns next week. 

What did Mr. Jayakar do? 

One of the many issues that the inquiry officers 
have to decide is— What was the extent of Mr. Jayakar’s 
inquiry in the villages, how he collected rental and 
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sale statistics, and if the scrutiny that he claims in his 
report to have applied to these transactions was really 
applied. Enough evidence has already been tendered 
before the Committee to enable them to form their 
conclusion, but they wanted perhaps more evidence on 
the point and so the Mabalkari of Valod and the then 
Avalkarkun of Bardoli who had their share in the 
preparation of. these statistics were examined at length 
the other day at Valod. 

‘You had certain instructions 
statistics. Were they written?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the Mahalkari, “they were conveyed 
to me on the 2nd of February and they directed us 
to exclude (1) all Inami sales, (2) all sales of lands 
containing buildings, wells, etc., and (3) mortgages 
and conditional sale; also (1) all Inami_ leases, (2) 
leases of land containing trees, etc., and (3) lands 
leased on halfshare.’ 

‘ What happened next?’ 

‘The Avalkarkun from Valod and a clerk from Bardoli 
were called to Timbarva for further instructions. The 
work of compilation of the statistics began after these 
gentlemen returned and after the forms were ceceived 
from the Settlement Office. The Avalkarkun and the 
Jamabandi Karkun were to do this work with the 
help of the Talatis who were ordered to come to the 
Mahal office with their records. The statements were 


to prepare the 


prepared between the beginnings of March and the. 


20th of March on which date all the appendices were 
forwarded to the Mamlatdar.’ 

* All the work was done in the Kachery ?’ 

“Yes, sir. The Talatis came there with their 
records and the appendices were prepared there and 
then.’ 

* Everything was left to the personal knowledge of 
the Talatis ?’ 


“Yes, sir.’ 

“No people from the villages were asked to be 
present ?” 

“No, sir.’ 


He further stated that the forms were returned for 
checking by the Settlement Officer’s special clerk who 
came about the 24th March, 1925. 

“What did he do?’ 

“His check was confined to the calculation of figures, 
finding out whether the multiples and indices we had 
worked out were accurate.’ 

“He asked the Talatis no questions ?’ 

“No; he asked them questions about nothing else. 
I checked the accuracy of some of the multiples 
myself.’ 

* But he did not examine the original statem 
the Talatis ?’ z Ree 

“No, sir. He did not look at the Talatis’ statements 
at all. None of them was examined by th i 
pray y the special 

“Did Mr. Jayakar see these statements ?’ 

“No, sir. They were not at all seen b 

: > y Mr. Jayakar. 
a. special clerk had checked the totals, aus 
etc. the appendices were sent on to th Mamla 
the 6th of April.’ : ig ie 

“The Settlement Officer camped in the Mahal i 
March and April?’ ais = 
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‘Yes, sir, he did at Delvada, Valod and Kamal- 
cbhod. ’ 

‘Had the Talatis any instructions to produce their 
statements before him when he visited their villages?’ 

‘They had instructions to keep ready lists of houses 
newly built. ’ | 

‘ But no instructions to produce the lease and sale 
statements for examination ?’ 

‘No, sir. They had nope and I do not know that 
they actually did produce them.’ 

‘What they had to keep ready was the list of 
houses newly built?’ 

“Yes, sir. That was what they had been asked to 
keep ready.’ 

‘The Appendices published with Mr. Jayakar’s report 
are exact copies of those submitted by youon the 6th 
of April ?’ 

“Yes, sir, exact copies.’ 

‘You were telling us that you had some instructions 
later to verify the statistics. What were they?’ 

‘They were about the compilation of sale statistics. 
In October 1925 Appendix G was returned to us with 
instructions to verify if certain transactions that we had 
not been asked to exclude according to the first 
instructions had been excluded.’ 

‘What was done to verify that?’ 

| The Talatis were called to the office and asked if 
they had excluded those transactions.’ 

* And what did they say?’ 

‘ All of them said yes, they had excluded them.’ 

‘How did they happen to exclude them when 
they had no instructions in the matter ?’ 

“I cannot say.’ 

‘Had- you any similar later instructions regarding 
the leases ?’” 

“There were no further instructions beyond the 
original instructions received on the 2nd of February. 
Appendix H containing the lease statistics was not 
returned for further verification at all.’ 

“ Look here,’ said one of the officers showing the 
Mahalkari para 41 of Mr. Jayakar’s report, * Mr. Jayakar 
says that he has scrutinised all the leases and excluded 
transactions described in (a), (b) and (c). The instruc- 
tions upon which you acted and collected the statistics 
make no mention of (b) and (c). How then were 
they excluded ?’ 

“I cannot say.’ 

There were many more questions but they were too 
technical for the reader of Young India. 

The Avalkarkun who was present all the while and 
had naturally followed the examination, was now called 
upon to answer similar questions. ‘He was speaking 
from memory,’ he said, “as he had no records.’ He 
went on to describe the Timbarva conference as having 
taken place before the same instructions as were 
received by the Mahalkari were received by him. 

“How did you check the Talatis’ statements ?” 

“As far as possible the statement about each survey 
number was checked with the Record of Rights and 
Crop and Tenancy Register. The special clerk checked 
the multiples and indices only. The Talatis were asked 
to keep their survey number-var statements ready for 
inspection when Mr. Jayakar visited the vi mg 

“Whom had Mr. Jayakar given the instructions ?' 
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“To -the Jamabandi Karkun. 
as had sent their Originals to 
copies, originals were returned.’ 

“You split up the mixed leases in proportion to 
the assessment of jirayat and kyari?’ eae 


To such of the Talatis, 
us without keeping 


“No, sir. We did so by splitting them up according 
to the rents realised for Similar jirayat and kyari 
numbers.” 


“But how could you? We have been examining 
these leases and find considerable variations in the 
rents of lands similarly situated.’ 

“We inspected the rents of similar numbers in the 
neighbourhood and we-could check our figures as we 
knew that an acre of kyari would ordinarily fetch 
from Rs.16 to Rs.20 and jirayat from Rs. 8 to 
Rs. 10.’ 

The ingenious method provoked the officers to 
laughter, but they did not pursue the inquiry any 
further. “Anyway, you did not exclude these mixed 
leases? That is certain?’ 

“We did not. We entered them dividing the two 
appendices proportionately.’ 

To the questions about later instructions for 
verification of Appendix G, his answers were similar 
-to the Mahalkari’s, though less definite. 

“When did Mr. Jayakar visit the Taluka?’ 

“He came to visit the Bardoli villages in February 
©r so when the statements were not completely prepared.’ 

“Were any changes made in the appendices after 
his visit ?” 

“No changes were made, so far as I remember, in 
the appendices we submitted in March 1925.’ 

“When did your work begin ?’ 

“The w@k was Poing on since the 20th of January.’ 

“Can you say if Mr. Jayakar saw any of the state- 
ments that were brought to Bardoli?’ 

“I cannot say.’ 

“How long did your checking last?’ 

“Four selected Talatis were constantly coming for 
the work of checking. The work lasted longer than a 
month or so.’ 

“But the statements were prepared at the Taluka 
Kachery ?” 

“Some Talatis went to the villages, but some of 
the Talatis—those living in Bardoli—preparéd them 
at the Taluka Kachery and not in the villages at all.’ 

The Avalkarkun was also shown para 41 of 
Mr. Jayakar’s report and questioned as to the mystery 


of Mr. Jayakar’s having been able to exclude leases de- 


scribed in (b) and (c) when his original instructions 
did not direct their exclusion. 

“Did the Talatis use their discretion then?’ 

“Yes, they were to use their discretion. ’ 

* But instructions may have been given about the 
exclusion of (b) and (c) at the Timbarva conference ?’ 

“Yes, they may have been given and communicated 
to the Talatis by the Jamabandi clerk.’ 

* But it was left to the Talatis to decide which 
transaction to exclude and which not ?” 

“Yes, it was left to them to decide which transac- 
tion was to be excluded, but I gave instructions when 
I was approached with regard to particular cases.’ 

: M. D. 
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, Unity in the Punjab 


With reference to my note in Young India on 


Dr. Satyapal’s telegram he has sent me following 
letter which I welcome: 


“I am deeply obliged to you for your letter of 
28th November in reply to my telegram and letter, 
and also for the valuable comments made by you 
thereon in Young India. 


“I wish to assure you that every word of that 
telegram is heartfelt and sincere and is not prompted 
by any momentary impulse and interested reason, 
Or any outward pressure. It is an expression of 
the inner feelings of those hearts whose one wish 
in this world is to establish the dignity and prestige 
of the Congress ih- order to make it a powerful and 
effective organisation to free India. The passing 
away of Lala Lajpat Rai throws a very heavy 
burden of responsibilities on the shoulders of the 
nationalist workers and they cannot afford to have 
any split in that camp. Guided by this sense 
of additional responsibility and actuated: by the sole 
desire of making the Congress a compact and 
successful organisatioh in our province that offer 
has been made and I assure you that on our part 
there will be a genuine, honest and sincere effort 
to bridge the existing gulf. We shall try our level 
best to abide by every word of the assurance given 
in that telegram. 


“One point however I want to make quite- clear. 
I have not been able to appreciate the idea. of your 
finding ‘repentance’ on our part in that telegram. 
{ have read the telegram several times Over and 
still have not been able to find any words which 
signify any repentance on my part for my having 
opposed Lala Lajpat Rai during his life time when 
I felt it necessary to do so. I-have not the 
slightest desire to recall the memory of those days 
and I wish to draw a curtain on _ that episode not 
becatse I am ashamed of it and not because I 
am sorry for what I did then; but the sole object 
in blotting out that episode is to provide a clean 
slate for future co-operation and harmony. 


“I pay my heart-felt tribute to the memory of 
Lala Lajpat Rai but that does not mean that I sub- 
scribe to everything he advocated or championed. 
I had my acute differences with him and I never 
concealed them even at the risk of being 
insulted, abused and stonéd. My opposition was 
always open, honest and stratghtforward and was 
based on purely public grounds and I am therefore 
neither ashamed nor sorry for that opposition nor 
do I repent of it even for a moment. Lala 
Lajpat Rai had in his last days of life joined hands 
with the Congress in the boycott of Simon Com- 
mission and had condemned communalism. We all 
rallied round him as soon as we found him working 
for the national ideals and he would have found 
us to be his best friends and most honest supporters 
if he had lived longer to pursue his activities in 
this direction. 

“I thank you once again for the kindness shown 
and I wish to assure you that while there is no 
question of repentance or retraction we are perfectly 
willing to co-operate with all such friends as on 
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account of our differences with Lala Lajpat Rai have 
been keeping away from the Congress. We all 
wish to put our heads together to offer a united 
front to the forces whichare out to destroy nation- 
alism. We will make an honest effort to sink all 
party differences and to bury all bitterness and 
rancour of the past in order to secure for our 
provinee a prominent position in the first rank of 
fighters for freedom of India.”’ 


M. K. G. 


Young India 


Curse of Assassination 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 


The dssassination of the Assistant Superintendent 
Mr. Saunders of Lahore was a dastardly act apart from 
whether it hada political motive behind it or not. 
Violence being in the air, there will no doubt be silent 
and secret approbation of the act, especially if it is 
discovered to have had any connection with the 
assault on Lalaji and his utterly innocent comrades. 
The provocation was 
great by the death of Lalaji which was certainly 
hastened by the nervous shock received by him from 
the disgraceful conduct of the police. Some _ will 
insist, not without considerable justification, on 
ascribing the death even to the physical effect of the 
injury received by the deceased in the region of the 
heart. The provocation received also additional strength 
from the Punjab Government’s defence of the police 
conduct. I should not wonder if the assassination 
proves to be in revenge of the high-handed policy of 
the Punjab Government. 


I wish however that it was possible to convince 
the hot youth of the utter futility of such revenge. 
Whatever the Assistant Superintendent did was done 
in obedience to instructions. No one person can be 
held wholly responsible for the assault and the after- 
math. The fault is that of the system of Government. 
What requires mending is not men but the system. 
And when the youth of the country have the real 
determination they will find that it is in their power 
as it is in nobody else’s to kill the system. 

English books have taught us to applaud as heoric 
deeds of daring even of freebooters, villains, pirates 
and train-wreckers. Newspapers fill columns with 
exciting stories real or in their absence, imaginary, 
of such deeds. Some of us have successfully learnt 
this art of applauding as heroic anything adventurous 
irrespective of the motives or contemplated 
behind such deeds: 


This cannot be regarded as anything but a bad 
omen. Surely there is nothing heroic about a cold- 
blooded robbery accompanied by murder of an innocent 
wealthy pilgrim carrying treasures for distribution in 
well-conceived charity. There is equally none in the 
deliberate secret assassination of ‘an innocent police 
officer who has discharged his duty however disagree- 
able its consequences may be for the community to 


results 


great and it became doubly. 


which the assassin belongs. Let us remember that 
the administrators of the system have held on to the 
system in spite of previous assassinations. After all 
the story of the building of the British Empire is not 
itself wanting in deeds of valour, adventure and sacrifice 
worthy in my opinion of a better cause. If we may 
regard the assassination of Mr. Saunders as a heroic 
deed the British people would be able to answer this 
one, I hope, solitary act of so-called heroism with 
countless such acts enough to fill a volume. But it 
is time we began irrespective of nationalities to regard 
deeds with mean motives or meaner consequences with 
nothing but horror, indignation and disapprobation, no 
matter how daring they may be. I know that this 
means a new valuation of such terms as heroism, 
patriotism, religiousness and the like. No one, I hope, 
regards the assassinations of Presidents Cleveland and 
Carnot as reflecting any credit upon the assassins or the 
nations in whose cause the mad men carried out their 
evil plans. Islam is not better for the assassination of 
so many Caliphs or to take a modern instance, for the 
assassination of the late Swami Shraddhanandji. Nor 
has Hinduism been ennobled by the frenzied deeds 
one occasionally reads about of so-called protectors of 
the cow. The curse of assassination and kindred 
crimes is not advancing the progress to humanity, 
religion or true civilisation. 


Let the youth of India realise that the death of 
Lalaji can only be avenged by regaining her freedom. 
Freedom of a nation cannot be won by solitaty 
acts of heroism even though they may be of the true 
type, never by heroism so-called. The temple of 
freedom requires the patient, intelligent and construc- 
tive effort of tens of thousands of men and women, 
young and old. Acts such as we are deploring decidedly 
retard the progress of this quiet building. When it 
does nothing else, it diverts the attention of countless 
builders. 


A. 1S. A. 


The draft constitution proposed by Sheth Jamnalal 
Bajaj, Sjt.C. Rajagopalachariar and Babu Rajendra Prasad 
for the All-India Spinners’ Association as circulated 
amongst the members of the Executive Council of the 
Association and published in the papers was considered 
by the Council of the Association at its meetings held 
at Wardha on the 18th and 19th instant and was 
finally adopted with slight amendments. 


The following were appointed as trustees for the 
permanent board: 1. Mahatma Gandhi, 2. Sheth Jamnalal 
Bajaj, 3. Sjt. C. Rajagopalachariar, 4. Sjt. Gangadharrao 
Deshpande, 5. Sjt; Konda Venkatappayya, 6. Sjt. Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, 7. Sjt. Jawaharlal Nehru, 8. Sjt. Manilal 
Kothari, 9. Sjt. Satish Chandra Das Gupta, 10. Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, 11. Shankarlal G. Banker. 


The twelfth seat was kept vacant. The elections of 
the remaining three trustees retirable annually will 
take place in due course. 


Copies of the constitution can be had from the 
central office at Ahmedabad. 


M. K. G. 


December 27, 1928 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XXXVII 


The Amritsar Congress 


The Punjab Government could not long keep in 
confinement hundreds of Punjabis who, under the 
martial law regime, had been clapped into jail on the 
Strength of the most meagre evidence by tribunals that 
were courts only in name. There was such an outcry 
all round against this flagrant piece of injustice that 
their further incarceration became impossible. Most of 
the prisoners were released before the Congress opened. 
Lala Harkishanlal and the other leaders were all 
released while the session of the Congress was still in 
progress. The Ali Brothers too arrived there straight 
from their jail. The people’s joy knew no bounds. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, who at the sacrifice of his 
splendid practice had made Punjab his head-quarters 
and had done great service, was the President of the 
Congress; the late Swami Shraddhanandji was the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee, 


Up to this time my share in the annual proceedings 
of the Congress was confined only to the constructive 
advocacy of Hindi by making my speech in the 
national language and to presenting in that speech 
the case of the Indians overseas. Nor did I expect 
to be called upon to do anything more this year. But 
as had happened on many a_ previous occasion, 
responsible work came to me all of a sudden. 

The King’s announcement on the new reforms 
had just been issued. It was not wholly satisfactory 
even to me, and was unsatisfactory to every one else. 
But I felt at that time that the reforms though defective 
could still be accepted. I felt in the King’s announce- 
ment the hand of Lord Sinha and its language lent a 
tray of hope. But experienced stalwarts like the late 
Lokamanya and Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das shook 
their heads. Pandit Malaviyaji was neutral. 

Pandit Malaviyaji had harboured me in his own 
room. I had a glimpse of the simplicity of his life 
on the occasion of the foundation ceremony of the 
Hindu University, but on this occasion, being in the 
same room with him I was able to observe his ‘daily 
routine in the closest detail, and what I saw filled 


me with joyful surprise. His room presented the 
appearance of a free inn for all the poor. You could 
hardly cross from one end to the other. It was so 


crowded. It was accessible at all odd hours to 
chance visitors who had the licence to take as much of 
his time as they liked. In a corner of this crib lay 
my cot in all its dignity. 

But I may not occupy this chapter with a descrip- 
tion of Malaviyaji’s mode of living and must return to 
my subject. 

I was thus enabled to hold daily discussions with 
Malaviyaji who used lovingly to explain to me like an 
elder brother the various view-points of the different 
parties. I saw that my participation in deliberations 
on the resolution on the reforms was inevitable. 
Having had my share of responsibility in the drawing 
up of the Congress report on the Punjab wrongs I 
‘felt that the much that still remained to be done in 


that behalf must claim my attention. There had to be 
dealings with Government in that matter. Then similarly 
there was the Khilafat question. I further believed at 
that time that Mr. Montagu would not betray or allow 
India’s cause to be betrayed. The release of the Ali 
Brothers and other prisoners too seemed to me to be 
an auspicious sign. In these circumstances I felt that 
a resolution not rejecting but accepting the reforms 
was the correct thing. Deshabandhu Chittaranjan Das 
on the other hand held firmly to the view that the 
reforms ought to be rejected as wholly inadequate and 
unsatisfactory. The late Lokamanya was more or less 
neutral, but had decided to throw in his weight on 
the side of any resolution that the Deshabandhu 
might approve. 

The idea of having to differ from such seasoned, 
well-tried and universally revered leaders was unbearable 
tome. But on the other hand the voice of conscience 
was clear. I tried to run away from the Congress, 
and suggested to Pandit Malaviyaji and Motilalji that 
it would be inthe general interest if I absented myself 
from the Congress for the rest of the session. It 
would save me from having to make an exhibition of 
my difference with such esteemed leaders. 


But my suggestion found no favour with these two 
seniors. The news of my proposal was somehow 
whispered to Lala Harkishanlal. ‘This will never do. 
It will very much hurt the feelings of the Punjabis’, 
he said. 1 discussed the matter with Lokamanya, 
Deshabandhu and Mr. Jinnah, but no way out could be 
found. Finally I laid bare my distress to Malaviyajji. 
“I see no prospect of a compromise,’ I told him, ‘and 
if 1 am to move my resolution a division will have to 
be called and votes taken. But I do not find here any 
arrangements for it. The practice in the open session 
of the Congress so far has been to take votes by a 
show of hands with the result that all distinction 
between visitors and delegates is lost, while as for taking 
a count of votes in such vast assemblies, we have no 
means at all. So it comes to this that even if I want 
to call a division there will be no facility for it, nor 
meaning in it.’ But Lala Harkishanlal came to the 
rescue and undertook to make the necessary arrangements. 
‘We will not,’ he said, ‘permit visitors in the 
Congress pandal on the day on which voting is to 
take place. And as for taking the count, well, I shall 
see to that. But you must not absent yourself from 
the Congress.’ 

I capitulated; I framed my resolution and in heart 
trembling undertook to move it. Pandit Malaviyaji 
and Mr. Jinnah were to support it. I could notice 
that although our difference of opinion was free from 
any trace of bitterness and although our speeches too 
contained nothing but cold reasoning, the people could 
not stand the very fact of a difference; it pained them. 
They wanted unanimity. 

Even while speeches were being delivered, efforts 
to settle the difference were being made on the 
platform and notes were being freely exchanged among 
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the leaders for that purpose. Malaviyaji was leaving 
no stone unturned to bridge the gulf. Just then 
Jayaramdas handed over his amendment to me and 
pleaded in his own sweet manner to save the delegates 
from the dilemma of a division. His amendment 
appealed to me. Malaviyaji’s eye was already scanning 
every quarter for a ray of hope. I told him, that 
Jayaramdas’s amendment seemed to me to be likely to 
be acceptable to both the parties. The Lokamanya 


to whom it was next shown said, “If C. R. Das 
approves I will have no objection.” Deshabandhu 
at last thawed and cast a look towards Sr. Bepin 


Chandra Pal for endorsement. Malaviyaji was filled 
with hope. He snatched away the slip of paper 
containing the amendment, and before Deshabandhu 
had even pronounced a definite ‘yes,’ shouted out, 
‘Brother Delegates, you will be glad to learn that a 
compromise has been reached.’ What followed beggars 
description. The pandal was rent with the clapping of 
hands and the erstwhile gloomy faces of the audience 
lit up with joy. 

It is hardly necessary to deal with the text of the 
amendment. My object here is only to describe as to 
how this resolution was undertaken as part of my 
experiments with which these chapters deal. 


The compromise further increased my responsibility. 
(Translated from Navajivan. by P.) 


Wardha Letter 
il 


Creed v. Policy 


The scene changes. A deputation of the teachers of 
a national school has come to wait upon Gandhiji. It 
is one out of a number of national educational 
institutions that have stood out like islands after the 
flood-tide of 1920, and have bravely weathered many 
a storm since then. Gandhiji receives them, while 
spinning. In the course of conversation one of the 
teachers lets out that he holds non-violence asa creed 
only for individual conduct. In the political field he 
holds to non-violence only as a temporary exvedient. 
Gandhiji starts as at a snake in the grass. ‘Are there 
many other teachers in your school who think like 
this?’ he quietly asks. But his countenance betrays 
what is passing in his mind. The teacher notices 
this and tries to explain his position. True, he 
believes in non-violence in politics only as a policy 
but a policy is as good as a creed while it lasts, if it 
is sincerely and conscientiously adhered to. For the 
time being therefore there is no difference between his 
position and Gandhiji’s. As for the future, if he 
should feel like changing his policy he would surely 
obtain the permission of the school authorities first 
for doing so. But the explanation fails to satisfy 
Gandhiji. “ Don’t you see the difference,’’ he remons- 
trates, sadly shaking his head, “with you non-violence 
is only an intellectual proposition, with me it is an 
article of faith, the first and the last. You try to 
make a distinction between individual conduct and 
social conduct. Ido not see how it is possible. 
Where is the line to be drawn? And who is to 
decide where the one ends and the other begins? 
wat favs agi AS! ‘As with the individual so with 
the universe. You say that your abandonment of non- 
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violence would be conditiuned by the permission of the 
school authorities. But let me tell you at in 
the circumstances postulated by you there should be 
no room for asking such permission. For then, 
you would be bound to sacrifice your school at the 
altar, according to your belief, of your-country just as 
I would my country at the altar of truth and nor 
violence. And I would honour you for doing so No, I 
do not want to blame you. You must follow the light 
of your convictions. I am only trying to view the 
question from a different angle. There are at present 
a number of national institutions in the country with 
truth and non-violence as their creed. I have my eye 
upon them constantly. For a time is fast coming, it 
may, as I wrote in Young India the other day, come 
than most people expect, when the 
country will be put upon its trial, and will have 
to make its final choice. I count upon these 
institutions in that hour to give a good account of 
themselves. May be, amere handful of workers as we 
are, we shall have to make a holocaust of ourselves 
to testify our faith. So far I had believed that I was 
absolutely safe in your hands. But I now see where 
I stand. But that need not make you feel unhappy; 
it is-a question for me only to think about.” 

There is a deep note of sadness in his voice as 
he utters these words. By the time he has finished 
speaking, the last sliver of the day’s spinning has run 
to its end. “ How much is it?” he askes as the yarn 
is reeled off the spindle. “290 rounds of 4 feet 
circumference from 93 annas weight of slivers.”” He 
calculates. “ Well, dividing the former figure by the 
latter the result is 30.52. So I have spun 30.52 
counts today, two counts better than yesterday.’’ And 
with a gleam of satisfaction on his face he hurries on 
to the next item of his dav’s crowded programme. 


Centralise Sales 

After the evening prayer—it is time that 
he retired. But there are some Khadi workers 
wanting to have a little talk in connection with Khadi 
work. Gandhiji explains to them his policy. ‘We 
must distribute production and centralise sales for the 
time being,’ he tells them. ‘We must try the 
experiment of pooling prices of Khadi produced in 
various centres to bring down the average.’ He then 
proceeds to give the raison d’etre of the method: 
“Look at the figures of mill Khadi. ...” 
he points out, “what does it indicate? A revolution in 
the people’s taste. They are prepared to make a 
sacrifice. They ask for coarse cloth. But they are 
being foully deceived by the mill-owners who do not 
hesitate to exploit their patriotic sentiment. Spurious 
Khadi is being palmed off on them as ‘Gandhi’ cloth, 
even my portrait is put upon it. Could there be 
a greater fraud or a worse betrayal? But the 
moral for usin this is that we must increase our 
production. And to do this we must bring about 
a general reduction in Khadi prices by pooling.” He 
then goes on to utter a prophetic note of warning to 
mill-owners: “Do they ever think what a fierce 
resentment it will cause among the masses when they 
discover, as they are bound to one day, that they 
have been betrayed at every step? I should not be 
surprised, if in a frenzy of anger they should in that 
event rise against the mill industry in general.” 


much sooner 


on 
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The Khadi workers at last depart. It is now 
fairly late and he lays down his weary limbs for 
Test at the end of a seventeen hours’ closely 
dovetailed programme, during which he has been busy 
with clock-work regularity. He is plunged in deep 
thought. Suddenly he calls one of his ‘nurses’ to 
his side. ‘You must get my yarn tested for tensile 
strength tomorrow,” he tells him, “and report to me 
the result. And see that the hanks are properly and 
neatly made up and tied with a suitable coloured 
thread to show off each lea.” 


P. 


A Sindh Curse 


The Amils of Sindh are probably the most advanced 
community in that province. But in spite of all their 
advance, there are some serious abuses of which they 
seem to have a monopoly. Of these the custom of 
deti-leti is not the least serious. I have more than 
once remarked upon it in these columns. My attention 
was drawn to this abuse during my very first visit to 
Sindh and I was invited to speak to the Amil friends 
about it. Though no doubt isolated work has been 
done in the direction of removing this abuse, no 
organised effort seems to have been made to end the 


evil. The Amils are a compact little community. 
The seriousness of the evil is not questioned by 
anybody. I have not known a single Amil to defend 


the vile custom. It has persisted because it is a 
custom patronised by the educated youth among the 
Amils. Their mode of life is above the means they 
can honestly command. Hence they have thrown all 
scruples to the wind and do not mind degrading them- 
selves by prostituting the institution of marriage for 
their own base ends. And this one vicious habit has 
told upon the quality of their national work which 
otherwise by their intellect and education they are 
capable of doing to the great benefit of the country. 


In order to put an end to this evil, a provisional 
cummittee has already been formed now of which 
Acharya A. T. Gidwani has accepted the presidentship. 
This is as it should be. When he undertook to go 
to Sindh from Brindaban it was naturally expected 
that he would throw himself with zest into all desirable 
movements that conduce to national well-being. It is 
to be hoped that the provisional committee will soon 
become a permanent organisation and under his able 
leadership the reform which is already belated will 
make steady progress. 

The Secretary, Sjt. Mirchandani, asks me for 
suggestions. The only suggetion that I can think of 
just now is that this organisation should create a public 
opinion against deti-leti that would become irresistible. 
Young educated Amils are able to squeeze the poor 
parents of marriageable girls only beause there is no 
active public opinion against the custom. There should 
be work done in the schools and colleges and amongst 
the parents of girls. The parents should so educate 
their daughters that they would refuse to marry a young 
man who wanted a price for marrying and would rather 
remain spinsters than be party to the degrading terms. 
The only honourable terms in marriage are mutual 
loye and mutual consent. 


M. K. G. 


Milk For Bombay 


A friend on reading the article ‘A Blot on Bombay’ 
in Young India ( 29th November ) writes to Mahadev 
Desai as follows: 


“In the recent issue of Young India of 29th 
November, an interesting article appears under the 
heading ‘A Blot on Bombay’ about the milk 
problem of the Bombay city. The prevalent idea 
here is that the problem would be solved if the 
cattle stables in the city be shifted to the suburbs. 
But any one having an intimate knowledge of the 
suburbs will be in a position to contradict the 
statement. Bombay being an island, it is not 
surrounded by villages. There is very little grazing 
land in the suburbs; and unless such land is 
available in plenty, cattle breeding for all the milch 
cattle of Bombay is out of the question. So long as 
facilities for cattle breeding to the requisite extent 
are not available, the slaughter of dry animals and 
of calves will continue. The cow protection societies 
in Bombay are merely tinkering with the problem. Its 
real solution lies in producing milk in rural conditions 
and exporting it to Bombay in bulk. The city life of 
Bombay is a product of modern conditions and its 
problems must be solved by modern methods. If milk 
produced in the country be pasteurised by modern 
machinery, it can be sent out in a pure condition 
to a great distance. In my opinion Gujarat alone 
is ina position to solve the milk problem of 
Bombay. It is the best milk producing area in 
the neighbourhood of Bombay. If some important 
milk producing centres in Gujarat be properly 
tapped and organised, it would be possible to 
send out milk to Bombay in large quantity after 
pasteurising and to supply it to the consumers 
here at a considerably reduced rate. This can be 
made possible by starting a company with 
sufficient capital and Gujarat is quite capable of 
doing it if the idea is properly put into the heads 
of the capitalists and the lead is taken by some 
influential men. The slaughter of cattle and calves 
in Bombay cannot be prevented by any legislative 
measures; nor by shifting the cattle stables from the 
city to the suburbs; it can only be prevented by 
sending no cattle to Bombay, but by sending only 
milk in their stead. When cheap milk in plenty is made 
available in the city, no one, unless he be a fool, will 
think of bringing cattle to Bombay for selling dear 
milk and selling dry animals to the butcher for a song. 
By adopting the above measure, both Gujarat and 
Bombay will gain; the increased milk trade will 
increase the prosperity of the peasantry of Gujarat, 
and the cheap milk supply will give a great relief 
to the poor of Bombay; and Bombay will perpetually 
bless Gujarat for the great boon conferred upon 
her. And above all the cattle slaughter in Bombay 
will become a thing of the past and every one will 
wonder why this easy measure of prevention was 
not taken much earlier. ”’ 

I am afraid that the writer of the letter has mis- 
understood the article in question. No one has suggested 
that the question of the slaughter of cattle in Bombay 
or of the supply of pure milk will be solved by 
shifting the stables from the city of Bombay to the 
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suburbs of Bombay. What is required and what has 
been suggested is that Bombay should bravely face the 
problem as behoves it, Surely the Gujaratis who are 
not living in Bombay are not the philanthropists who 
might be expected to come to the rescue of Bombay 
and solve one of its tremendous and equally urgent 
problems. The Municipality of Bombay has to take 
the initiative and make the move and if need be enlist 
the sympathy and co-operation of philanthropically 
inclined Gujaratis. I fear that even if anybody outside 
Bombay wanted to come to the rescue, he would require 
special facilities from the Bombay Corporation. But 
we have not in this country the requisite capacity for 
private enterprise which would take great risks involved 
in a big venture that the supply of milk -to a large city 
like Bombay undoubtedly is. Let * be also known 
that such private effort has been made before now in 
Bombay and it failed. I think that failure had definite 
causes. There was not sufficient grit and ability behind 
those ventures. But I submit that no cost is too great, 
no enterprise too risky for the Municipality of Bombay 
to undertake in order to ensure a supply of cheap and 
pure milk for its citizens and to ri¢ Bombay of stables 
which are a source of danger to its health and which 
must be always coming in the way of any radical 
measure for dealing with malaria and other diseases which 
are rampant in Bombay. I freely admit that Bombay 
has to travel outside its radius for the organisation 
of a vast dairy scheme. But that every city in the 
r many of its wants. 
world has done fo y eG. 


The Bardoli Satyagraha Fund 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements from 
25th November 1927 to 81st October 1928 
Receipts 

To Satyagraha Fund 


Collections during the period Rs. 4,41,384-7-2 
Other ear-marked funds 6,643-12-0 
Interest alc 872-3-5 
Bardoli Taluka Samiti alc 3,222-0-3 
Sundry credits 1,549-10-6 


Total Rs. 4,53,672-1-4 
Disbursements 
By Expenditure at Bardoli 
Printing, photography and 
despatch expenses 
Travelling expenses 


Cooking charges 
Relief to individuals affected by 


Rs. 25,071-13-9 
11,375-12-6 
9,854-6-6 


confiscation of property etc. 7,554-13-3 
Volunteers’ expenses 2,233-6-3 
Salaries 2,280-12-0 
Stationery 1,291-5-3 
Postage and telegrams 2,066-10-6 
Maintenance of animals 579-12-3 
Sundry expenses 1,312-15-11 


63,621-12—2 
By Expenditure at Camps 
Branches of the Swaraj , 


Ashram, Bardoli 6,823-14-0 
Valod camp 5,939-14-0 
Sarbhon camp 5,202-3-11 
Balda camp 2,257-5=9 
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Bamni camp 2,125-5-0 

Varad camp 1,497-5-6 

Syadla and Madhi camps 1,441-0-6 

Other camps 4,410-14-3 
29,697-14-11 


By Expenditure on Land and Buildings 


Bardoli land purchase alc 13,414-8-0 
Bardoli building expenses 20,629-1-3 
Expenditure on other minor 
constructions 8,813-8-3 
42,856-1-6 


By Motor cars, Cycles, Stores, Utensils, etc. 10,026-13-6 
By Advance for Expenses (to be accounted for) 

Advances for camp expenses 16,412-7-6 

Advances to volunteers 2,582-5-0 

Other sundry advances 63-15-6 


19,058-12-0 
By Advances for Redemption of Land 
(recoverable) _ 
By Collections pending remittance to 
Head Office 
With Navajivan Press 8,369-13-6 
», Sheth Raichand Motichand 2,985-13-7 
,. Udyoga Mandir (Sabarmati) 2,645-10-1 
». Sheth Chhotubhai Bhaidas 50 —0-23 


eee 


10,913-1-6 


= 


14,504-5-44 
By Cash and other Balances 
With Gujarat Provincial Congress — 
Committee in current a/c 1,57,337-15-9 
Deposit with Vachhraj Jamnalal 70,000-0-0 
With Naranji Dulabbji 12,978-3-0 
With Bank of Baroda Ltd. = 


in Fixed Deposit 15,000-0-0 
With Bank of Baroda Ltd. 
in Current a/c 2,641—4-6 


5,035-13-15 


pee 


2,62,993-4-45 


Cash on hand at Bardoli 


. Total Rs. 4,53,672-1-4 
Auditors’ Report 


We have examined the above accounts with the 
books and vouchers of Bardoli passed by the Secretary 
and the statements of accounts from the various camps, 
and beg to report that the above statement is correct 
as shown by the books of the Fund and the 
informations and explanations given to us. 


K. M. PATEL VALLABHBHAI J. PATEL K. 8, AIYAR&CO, 


Secretary President Auditors 
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